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[WXTH  TWO  FXiATBS.] 

The  generic  term  reflex,  used  here,  comprises  that  peculiar 
and  extensive  class  of  paralyses  called  functional,  idiopathic, 
asthenic,  and  peripheral.  It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  this 
name  does  not  imply  contraction  in  the  blood  vessels  of  the 
spinal  cord  as  a  necessary  initial  cause  of  the  paralysis,  nor  sub- 
sequent absence  of  structural  change  in  the  nervous  system  as 
its  effect.  I  keep  the  word,  because  there  is  no  advantage  in 
coining  a  new  one  when  that  already  created  suffices,  provided 
we  define  its  meaning  to  guard  against  looseness  of  application. 
Indeed,  there  should  be  no  objection  to  call  such  form  of  par- 
alysis reflex,  for  several  of  its  varieties  attending  fever,  pneu- 
monia, anaemia,  intoxication,  etc.,  could  not  properly  be  looked 
upon  as  peripheral,  in  the  true  sense  of  this  expression;  while 
to  name  them  functumal  is  obviously  in  opposition  to  our  knowl- 
edge that  material  modification  in  the  organs  is  essential  to 
disease.  Therefore,  as  already  intimated,  disregarding  the 
idea  of  vascular  contraction  and  absence  of  lesion  in  the  spinal 
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cord — certainly  not  conveyed  by  the  term  reflex— this  name  is 
probably  the  most  appropriate  to  assign  to  these  yarieties  of 
paralysis,  inasmuch  as  their  several  causes  reflect  upon  the 
spinal  cord,  ganglia  and  nerves,  the  lesions  hereafter  to  be  de- 
scribed. 

The  elaborate  and  able  manner  in  which  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitch- 
ell has  discussed,  in  late  numbers  of  this  Journal,^  the  different 
theories  on  reflex  paralysis,  which  he  prefers  to  call  "  Paralysis 
from  Peripheral  Irritation,"  renders  superfluous  any  repeated 
comments  on  their  value.  The  views  to  be  presented  in  this 
paper  are  based,  not  so  much  upon  an  attentive  investigation  of 
the  symptoms,  as  on  a  careful  histological  examination  of  the 
nervous  system,  agreeing  in  their  results  with  other  similar 
facts  which  I  have  gathered  from  the  writings  of  accurate 
observers. 

It  is  not  proved,  as  Dr.  Mitchell  says,  that  nearly  every 
cited  example  of  reflex  paralysis  has  been  free  from  lesion  of 
the  nervous  centres,  since  the  statement  is  not  substantiated  by 
any  microscopical  examination.  The  instance  of  paraplegia  re- 
lated by  Dr.  GulP  in  no  manner  settles  the*question,for  although 
no  spinal  alteration  was  discovered  with  the  microscope,  yet  the 
brain,  medulla  oblongata  and  affected  nerves  were  not  examined. 
The  case,  accordingly,  remains  with  a  dubious  siguificance.  The 
doubt  with  regard  to  it  is  furthermore  strengthened,  if  we  take 
into  account  that  paraplegia  may  be  symptomatic  of  cerebral 
lesion.  This  important  phenomenon  has  not  attracted  the  atten- 
tion it  deserves — its  occurrence  being  frequently  denied,  not- 
withstanding its  acknowledged  existence  by  Serres,  Esquirol, 
Durand-Fardel,  Cheyne,  Earle,  Watson,  Romberg,  and  several 
no  less  reliable  authorities.  Abercrombie  mentions  one  of  the 
most  positive  proofs  of  cerebral  paraplegia  in  a  case  communi- 
cated by  Dr.  Christison.  The  patient  had  intense  pain  of  the 
left  temple,  accompanied  by  deafness  of  the  left  ear,  squinting 
of  the  left  eye,  and  paraplegia.  On  cadaveric  inspection  there 
was  found  a  thickening  of  the  dura  mater,  with  adhesions  to 
the  arachnoid  on  the  temporal  fossa  and  above  the  pars  pe- 

1 N.  Y.  Medical  Journal,  VoL  ii.,  Nos.  11,  12. 

« Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  Vol.  iv.,  Third  Series,  Case  xvii.,  p.  174. 
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trosa  of  the  temporal  bone,  involying  the  sixth  and  seventh 
nerves.  There  was  a  tnbercle  in  the  right  hemisphere,  and  a 
small  cyst  in  the  right  corpus  striatam.  A  portion  in  the  pos- 
terior corna  of  the  right  ventricle  appeared  as  if  it  had  been 
obliterated  by  adhesion.  No  appearance  of  disease  cotdd  be 
detected  in  the  contents  of  the  spinal  canals 

Dr.  J.  V.  Laborde  has  recorded  a  case  of  amaurosis  and 
paralysis  of  the  vagus  nerve,  with  incomplete  paraplegia  pro- 
duced by  two  cysts  in  the  brain.* 

Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson'  has  also  described  several  instances 
of  amaurosis  and  paraplegia,  the  former  being  the  result  of 
reflex  action  set  up  by  the  disease  of  the  cord  which  produces 
the  paraplegia,  according  to  the  explanation  given  by  Brown- 
S^uard.  Recently,  Dr.  J.  W.  Ogle,  in  a  very  interesting 
paper  "  On  primary  Carcinoma  of  the  Brain,"  p.  4,  describes  a 
case  in  which  paraplegic  symptoms,  loss  of  memory,  difiBculty 
in  speech,  and  dysphagia,  existed  with  a  large  fungoid  growth 
in  the  left  cerebral  hemisphere.  Unfortunately,  the  cord  was 
not  examined  in  this  instance.  I  have  lately  seen,  in  consul- 
tation with  Dr.  G.  A.  Sabine,  a  girl  sixteen  years  of  age  who, 
five  years  ago,  after  repeated  vomiting  and  headache,  gradually 
became  amaurotic  and  paraplegic.  She  is  now  quite  blind. 
There  is  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerves,  enlarged  pupils,  marked 
dysphagia,  without  impediment  in  speech,  and  she  still  com* 
plains  of  the  headache.  The  loss  of  power  in  the  lower  limbs 
has  gradually  progressed,  with  diminished  temperature,  but 
without  anaesthesia  or  perceptible  muscular  atrophy.  The  arms 
are  free  firom  trouble,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  tingling,, 
occasionally,  at  the  end  of  the  fingers.  There  is  no  pain  along 
the  spine ;  the  intellectual  faculties  and  general  nutrition  are 
failing.  We  have  been  led  to  suspect  a  cerebral  tumor  as 
the  cause  of  the  above  symptoms. 

There  is,  however,  an  instance  of  paralysis  from  cold  and  wet 
in  which  Dr.  C.  Hanfield  Jones  ^  made  a  microscopical  examina- 

>  Abererombie,  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  the  Spinal  Cord,  Phila.^  1836, 
p.  353. 

«  Unioa  M^dieale,  No.  137,  1859. 

3  *<  niostrations  of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,"  in  Clinical  Leotare» 
and  Beports  of  the  London  Hospital.    Vol.  i.,  1864,  p.  376. 

*  BiitiBh  Medical  Journal,  1859,  p.  309. 
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tion  of  parts  of  the  spinal  cord  without  detecting  any  trace 
of  organic  alteration. 

"  J.  Edwards,  aged  thirty,  yoimg  looking,  was  admitted  Oc- 
tober 11th,  1859,  under  Dr.  Sibson.  Four  months  ago  he  was 
in  wet  grass  all  the  morning.  His  legs  became  stiff  the  next 
morning,  and  his  knees  weak;  he  felt  as  if  he  were  standing 
on  pins.  The  arms  also  became  affected,  but  pnly  numb.  Sub- 
sequently his  mastication  powers  and  his  voice  became  im- 
paired; he  had  double  vision  for  about  a  month,  and  after- 
wards singing  in  his  ears.  On  admission,  he  was  observed  to 
lift  the  jaw  with  his  hand  in  speaking,  and  to  shoot  out  his 
head  when  he  lies  down.  He  walks  slowly,  lifting  his  feet. 
When  he  gets  on  his  bed  he  does  it  in  a  series  of  jerks,  and 
then  falls  flat  Both  hands  are  sensitive.  The  pupils  act. 
He  has  vomiting.    Pulse  64;  respiration  32. 

"  Oct#  I4th. — He  complains  of  pain  at  the  back  of  the  head, 
and  of  the  arms  being  more  powerless.  He  can  not  open  and 
shut  his  mouth  without  the  help  of  his  hand,  when  lying  in 
bed.  The  power  of  deglutition  is  impaired.  Memory  is  per- 
fect. 

"  Oct.  17th. — When  his  wife  came  into  the  ward  he  went  to 
meet  her,  pointed  to  his  throat,  and  nearly  fainted.  He  be- 
came excessively  pallid;  his  skin  was  hot  and  covered  with 
sweat;  pulse,  120.  Soon  afterwards  he  sank  and  died.  He 
had  taken  iron  and  quinine,  and  improved  somewhat  for  a 
time." 

" Postmortem  examination:  the  body  was  spare,  of  medium 
height.  The  thymus  gland  was  enlarged;  it  weighed  537 
grains.  The  heart  was  full  of  fluid  blood,  and  healthy.  The 
lungs  were  healthy.  The  liver,  kidneys,  and  spleen  were  im- 
mensely congested,  but  firm  and  quite  normal  in  appearance. 
The  stomach  was  almost  empty.  The  intestines  were  empty 
and  contracted.  The  superficial  vessels  of  the  brain  were 
slightly  congested.  The  brain  substance  was  firm;  the  gray 
matter  was  darker  than  usual;  the  vascular  points  were  more 
numerous  and  evident.  The  lateral  ventricles  contained  a 
little  serum.  The  choroid  plexus  were  rather  congested. 
Nothing  abnormal  was  found  in  the  brain;  all  the  parts  were 
carefiilly  examined.    The  spinal  cord  appeared  to  be  firmer 
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than  nsaal  in  the  parts  corresponding  to  the  loiver  dorsal  and 
upper  lumbar  regions;  the  upper  part  was  much  softer  than 
this,  but  sections  of  both  these  portions  revealed  nothing  un- 
natural in  appearance  or  worthy  of  remark.  Mr.  Gascoyne, 
who  conducted  the  autopsy,  informs  me  that  he  considered  the 
softening  as  a  post  mortem  change.  Dr.  Sibson  and  I  care- 
fully examined  portions  of  the  spinal  cord  and  pons  yaroli 
the  next  day  under  the  microscope,  but  we  could  discover  no 
organic  morbid  change;  there  was  no  alterations  of  the  coats 
of  the  minute  vessels,  nor  glomeruli.  The  kidneys  were  also 
examined  microscopically,  and  found  healthy.  The  vagi,  the 
fifth  pair,  the  spinal  roots,  the  nerves  in  the  paralyzed  limbs, 
and  the  ganglionic  system  were  not  included  in  the  above  ex- 
amination." 

Leudet  *  reports  a  case  of  asphyxia  by  oxyde  of  carbon,  in- 
ducing at  first  paralysis  of  the  extensor  muscles,  and  afterward 
complete  loss  of  movement  of  the  right  lower  limb,  soon  gain- 
ing the  left  lower  limb  and  the  upper  extremities.  On  post 
mortem  examination,  the  spinal  cord  and  brain  appeared  un- 
damaged, but  there  were  very  evident  signs  of  neuritis  in  the 
right  sciatic  nerve.  It  will  be  seen,  in  the  two  instances 
of  paralysis  jfrom  cold  and  wet  (Cases  i.  and  vi.)  I  shall 
presently  relate,  that  there  were  no  corpuscles  of  exudation  in 
the  cord,  and  yet  its  structure  had  undergone  an  alteration, 
which  could  not  be  discovered  in  many  parts  by  microscopic 
examination  with  a  low  magnifying  power.  Prior  to  the  late 
important  researches  of  Lockhart  Clarke,  the  spinal  cord  had 
been  searched  in  cases  of  tetanus  without  detecting  changes  in 
its  structure ;  however,  the  lesions  and  alterations  of  structure 
are  numerous  in  the  organ,  but,  as  shown  by  the  skillful  anato- 
mist, appreciable  only  under  glasses  of  considerable  magnifying 
power.  Mr.  Lockhart  Clarke  has,  in  other  instances  of  par- 
alysis, described  degenerations  in  the  columns  of  the  cord, 
although  they  appeared  healthy  under  low  power. 

There  still  remains  another  case  of  general  paralysis  follow- 
ing pneumonia,  the  sequela  of  intermittent  fever  and  rheuma- 
tism, in  which  no  lesion  of  the  nervous  centres  was  detected 
with  the  microscope.    Gubler  is  indebted  to  Landry  for  the 

1  Arch.  G^iL  de  M^,  Tome  ix.,  1857,  p.  476. 
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case  which  he  reports  in  the  Archives  G^n^rales  de  M^de- 
cine,  1860,  Tome  ii.,  p.  718.*  A  man  aged  52,  previous  to  his 
admission  into  Beanjon  Hospital,  had  pneumonia,  and  was  three 
times  bled,  blistered,  and  kept  without  food  for  eighteen  days. 
Emetics  were  also  administered.  The  patient  had  a  very  te- 
dious convalescence,  and  instead  of  recovering  strength  grew 
weaker  and  weaker.  At  length  he  was  seized  with  formication 
in  the  limbs,  trunk  and  face ;  afterwards  the  legs  became  weak 
and  could  not  support  him,  nor  could  he  direct  their  move- 
ments, being  otherwise  incapable  of  elevating  his  arms  above  a 
horizontal  line  with  the  body.  Kespiration  became  also  labo- 
rious, and  mastication  and  deglutition  di£Bcult.  There  was  no 
trembling  nor  spasms  in  the  Kmbs,  neither  loss  of  control  of  the 
sphincters.  Muscular  irritabUity  and  nervous  excitability 
remained  undamaged,  but  the  temperature  was  lowered  in  the 
limbs  and  sensibility  deadened  in  their  extremities.  There  was 
no  fever;  pulse  85  to  90,  small  and  soft.  He  had  a  cough,  with 
raucous  expectoration,  and  sweating.  The  paralytic  symp- 
toms ran  their  course  in  eight  days,  at  the  end  of  which  period 
the  patient  had  constriction  of  the  larynx,  with  excessive  dysp- 
noea, feebleness  of  speech,  and  cyanotic  fq<ce  and  neck  covered 
with  cold  perspiration.  At  last,  after  attempting  to  take  some 
nourishment,  he  turned  pale,  collapsed,  and  died. 

On  post  mortem  examination,  the  rigor  mortis  was  found  per- 
sisting about  forty  hours  after  death  (month  of  June).  The 
sinuses  and  veins  in  the  cerebro-spinal  membranes  were  filled 
with  blood.  No  visible  or  microscopical  change  was  detected 
in  the  nervous  centres.  All  portions  were  examined  with 
the  greatest  care,  after  being  prepared  in  very  thin  sections. 
The  ndcroscopical  investigation  was  made  by  Bourguignon, 
Gubler,  Landry,  and  Robin.  The  lungs  were  in  a  state  of 
splenization  and  of  engorgement,  without  any  tuberculous  de- 
posit. The  other  viscera  were  not  examined.  This  example, 
certainly,  affords  every  guaranty  as  to  the  non-existence  of 
lesions  in  the  nervous  centres,  although  it  is  silent  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  ganglionic  system.  However,  the  general  asthenic 

1  Des  Paralysies  dans  lenrs  Rapports  aveo  les  Maladies  Aigaes,  etc.  See, 
also,  De  la  Paralysie  Amyotrophique  oons^cutive  anz  Maladies  Aigues.  M^m. 
dela  Soci^t^  de  Biologie,  Tome  iii.,  3^me  S6rie,  1861. 
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symptoms,  or  amyoathenia,  as  Gubler  calls  it,  which  ended  the 
disease,  plainly  point  out  their  origin  to  be  the  exhausted  condi- 
tion of  the  patient,  from  bleeding,  blistering,  vomiting  and  in- 
sufficient food,  and,  above  all,  from  the  state  of  the  lungs 
causing  incomplete  oxydation  of  the  blood,  and  slow  asphyxia. 
That  anaesthesia  and  paralysis  accompany  asphyxia  is  too  well 
established  to  need  further  comment.  I  believe,  therefore, 
that  too  much  value  has  been  given  by  Gubler  to  the  absence 
of  changes  in  the  nervous  centres,  and  too  little  to  the  promi- 
nent circumstances  in  which  amyosthenia  occurred.  Truly, 
such  loss  of  power  constitutes  paralysis,  but  it  does  not  follow 
from  it  that  it  must  always  have  a  nervous  source,  for,  in 
several  circumstances,  it  may  be  and  it  is  the  effect  of  causes 
quite  foreign  to  the  nervous  system;  and  frequently,  again,  as 
in  the  case  before  us,  it  is  the  lethal  sign  with  diseases  deeply 
affecting  nutrition.  Leudet*  reports  two  cases  of  paralysis  fol- 
lowing typhoid  fever.  In  one,  the  four  limbs  were  attacked; 
there  was  asphyxia,  and  death  ensued  seven  days  after  the 
onset  of  the  first  paralytic  symptoms,  on  the  commencement 
of  convalescence.  The  brain  and  spinal  cord,  carefully  exam- 
ined, did  not  exhibit  any  alteration.  The  brain  was  slightly 
marked  with  red  points  of  hyperaemia.  The  nerves  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen  had  no  morbid  appearance,  and,  as 
stated  by  Leudet,  the  sympathetic  was  not  examined.  The 
second  case  was  one  of  paralysis  with  loss  of  sensibility  and 
movement  in  the  arms,  incomplete  amaurosis,  retention  of  urine, 
delirium  and  death.  There  was  found  on  the  autopsy  complete 
integrity  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  Prom  the  frequency  of 
local  hemorrhages,  often  intra-muscular,  in  typhoid  fever,  and 
from  instances  of  acute  ascending  paralysis  from  blood  poison- 
ing, Leudet  is  inclined,  with  good  reason,  to  look  upon  the 
alteration  in  the  blood  as  the  cause  of  the  amyosthenia  following 
typhoid  fever.  Let  it  be  added  that  A.  Vogel  has  described  a 
loss  of  motory  power,  due  to  intra-muscular  hemorrhages  in 
the  lower  extremities,  occurring  during  the  convalescence  of 
typhoid  fever,  and  on  the  first  attempts  to  walk  made  by  the 
patient. 

1  Remarques  eur  les  Paralysies  EeaentieUes  cons^cutiyes  a  la  Fiiyre  Ty- 
phoi'de.    M^m.  de  la  Sooi^t^  de  Biologie,  Tome  ii,  S^me  S^rie,  1860,  p.  167. 
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It  is  very  important  to  remark,  that  none  of  the  reports  of 
reflex  or  peripheral  paralysis  allude  to  any  microscopical  exam- 
ination of  the  nervous  elements  in  the  organs  where  the  paral- 
ysis originated.  Consequently,  there  remains  an  unexplored 
field  of  interesting  research,  on  the  morbid  changes  undergone 
by  the  peripheral  nerve  fibres  and  cells,  in  reflex  as  well  as 
in  other  paralysis;  for  in  morbid,  as  in  normal  physiology, 
there  are  local  phenomena  with  the  nerves  which  do  not  di- 
rectly originate  from  the  spinal  cord  or  brain,  but  from  their 
proper  automatic  action.  That  peripheral  morbid  influences 
may  travel  through  a  nerve  and  injure  the  spinal  cord  and 
brain,  is  indisputable.  Physiology  confirms  it  in  the  peculiar 
action  of  woorara  and  strychnia  on  the  motory  and  sensory 
nerves.  The  experiments  of  Bernard  and  Stannius^  prove 
that  the  functions  in  the  nervous  centres  may  be  extinguished 
by  the  poisonous  influence  conveyed  through  the  nervous 
branches.  With  woorara,  the  action  goes  from  the  extremity 
of  the  motory  nerve  fibre  to  the  motory  cell  in  the  spinal  cord, 
but  does  not  reach  beyond;  while  strychnia  goes  through  the 
sensory  fibres,  to  extend  its  effects  from  one  to  another  sen- 
sory element  in  the  spinal  cord,  until  it  affects  the  whole  sen- 
tient system. 

Pathology  also  affords  no  less  valuable  evidence  of  a  pe- 
ripheral lesion  traveling  backward  through  the  trunk  of  a 
nerve  to  affect  the  spinal  cord  or  brain — the  following  being  a 
valuable  instance  of  the  phenomenon:  A  soldier  was  operated 
upon  for  aneurism  of  the  right  axillary  artery.  In  applying 
the  ligature,  the  nervous  branches  of  the  brachial  plexus  de- 
tached from  the  third  cervical  pair  were  included;  cerebral 
symptoms  followed  on  the  seventh  day,  and  death  ensued  on 
the  eighth.  The  post  mortem  examination  showed  an  abscess 
in  the  left  posterior  cerebral  lobe.'  As  evidence,  again,  of  the 
share  which  the  sjrmpathetic  might  have  in  the  mode  the  periph- 
eral derangement  exerts  its  influence,  even  over  organs  not 
directly  connected  with  the  iiyured  nerve,  we  briefly  quote  a 
curious  case  from  Le  Bret.* 

iG.  Bernard,  Sur  les  Propri^t^s  des  Tissus Yiyants,  1866,  pp.339,  341. 
sLaUemand,  Becherches  Anatomico-pathologiques  Bnr  TEnc^phale,  YoL  i., 
p.  123. 
3  M^moires  de  la  Socidtid  de  Biologie,  VoL  v.,  Sdine  S^rie,  1853,  p.  lia 
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A  healthy  soldier,  aged  22,  fell  daring  drill,  dislocating  tiie 
right  shonlder.  The  dislocation  was  reduced  immediately,  by 
Tiolent  extension.  No  sooner  was  the  capnt  humeri  replaced 
in  its  normal  position  and  the  limb  left  to  itself,  than  the  young 
soldier  perceived,  without  any  pain,  that  paralysis  extended  all 
over  the  arm  and  forearm.  There  was  total  incapacity  of  move- 
ment, with  complete  anaesthesia  from  the  elbow  down  to  the 
tip  of  the  fingers,  entire  loss  of  motion  and  tactile  sensibility 
on  the  corresponding  side  of  the  neck  and  face,  with  ptosis,  and, 
from  the  moment  he  was  injured,  the  patient  remarked  that  the 
sight  began  to  diminish  gradually  and  in  a  perceptible  manner 
in  the  "right  eye.  When  Le  Bret  saw  him,  five  months  after- 
ward, with  the  above  symptoms  and  ptosis  still  persisting,  the 
right  pupil  was  contracted  and  slightly  movable.  In  spite  of 
local  blistering  and  electricity,  the  paralysis  progressed,  indu- 
cing muscular  atrophy  in  the  shoulder,  arm  and  forearm.  The 
fingers,  frequently  numb,  cold,  and  bluish,  were  the  constant 
seat  of  formication  and  occasional  lancinating  pain,  extending 
upward  to  the  supra-clavicular  space  and  the  cervical  region, 
with  great  suffering  to  the  patient.  A  hydropathic  treat- 
ment improved  nutrition  and  tonicity  of  the  paralyzed  mus- 
cles and  the  circulation  of  the  skin,  which  regained  its 
normal  appearance  in  the  hand.  The  sight  and  the  functions 
of  the  eyelid  were  recovered,  as  also  the  power  of  motion 
in  the  face  and  neck,  and  of  elevation  in  the  shoulder.  Sen- 
sibility reappeared  in  the  region  of  the  elbow,  but  no  further 
down.  Compression  of  the  deep  cervical  plexus,  and  of  the 
origin  of  the  brachial,  below  and  behind  the  lower  insertions  of 
the  sterno-mastoideus,  at  once  determined  a  very  acute  pain  in 
the  whole  arm.  In  reference  to  the  symptoms  of  the  eye,  in  this 
case,  let  me  remark  that,  not  long  ago,  Paget  called  attention 
to  the  change  of  size  of  the  pupils  after  injuries  of  the  brachial 
plexus  at  the  base  of  the  neck.  Dr.  J.  B.  Done,  formerly  House 
Surgeon  in  Bellevue  Hospital,  has  communicated  to  me  the  fol- 
lowing observation,  which  seems  to  correspond  with  the  results 
of  irritation  of  the  sympathetic  in  the  neck  obtained  by  Bernard. 
A  man  was  admitted  into  the  hospital  with  dislocation  of  the 
right  shoulder.  Previously,  he  had  suffered  from  dislocation 
of  the  left  shoulder,  reduction  of  which  had  been  attended  with 
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contraction  of  muscles  of  the  forearm  and  tand,  existing  at  the 
time  of  admission.  The  dislocation  was  reduced  in  the  usual 
manner  by  gradual  extension,  during  anaesthesia,  and  was  this 
time  again  followed  by  a  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the 
right  forearm.  Both  dislocations  were  the  result  of  acciden- 
tal injury,  and  on  neither  occasion  was  the  state  of  the  pupils 
noted.  While  on  this  subject,  it  will  not  be  uninteresting  to 
mention  that  Chassaignac  has  pointed  out  a  peculiar  form  of 
partial  infantile  paralysis,  attacking  the  upper  extremities,  and 
which  suddenly  occurs  upon  external  injury,  chiefly  by  pulling 
about  the  child  by  the  arms.  The  paralysis  is  of  short  duration. 
Drs.  Mitchell,  Moorehouse  and  Keen,  in  their  last  monograph 
*'  On  Gunshot  Wounds  and  other  Injuries  of  Nerves,"  report 
various  interesting  instances  of  morbid  influence  traveling  back- 
ward, along  the  injured  nerve,  to  reflect  upon  the  extremities 
of  the  main  trunk.  Duchenne  de  Boulogne  has  likewise  in- 
sisted upon  this  fact  in  his  work  **  On  Medical  Electricity." 
Brown-S^quard,  in  his  essay  "  On  Diseases  of  Nerves,"  ^  and 
his  lectures  "  On  the  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Central 
Nervous  System,"  describes  the  influence  of  local  nervous  affec- 
tions, a  subject  before  studied  in  an  interesting  manner  by 
Descot  and  B^rard. '  Le  Bret  refers,  in  addition  to  the  case 
already  quoted,  to  three  others,  reported  by  Flaubert  of  Rouen, 
in  which  the  attempts  to  reduce  dislocation  of  the  shoulder 
were  attended  with  hemiplegia.*  One  of  these  cases  proved 
fatal.  On  post  mortem  examination,  all  the  nerves  of  the  arm 
in  the  axillary  region  were  found  united  by  cellular  tissue,  which 
had  evidently  been  the  seat  of  long  continued  inflammation,  and 
thinned  from  constant  pressure  of  the  head  of  the  humerus.  The 
torn  extremities  of  the  four  lower  pairs  of  the  brachial  plexus 
laid  in  the  tissue  of  the  scaleni,  separated  from  their  insertion 
to  the  spinal  cord.  The  ganglia  of  the  posterior  roots  were 
floating  out  of  the  vertebral  canal.  The  peripheral  extrem- 
ities of  the  nerves  looked  quite  natural.  The  brain  was 
likewise  normal,  but  the  spinal  meninges  appeared  congested 

>  A  System  of  Surgery,  by  Holmes,  Vol.  iii.,  p.  877. 
<  Descot,  AffectioDS  Locales  des  Nerfs,  Paris,  1825. 

3B^pertoire  G(5n^ral  d'Anatomie   et  de   Physiologie  Pathologique,  1827» 
Tome  iii.,  p.  55. 
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and  the  eorA  softened  in  the  cervical  region.  The  details  of 
this  case  may  be  of  interest  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the 
pathology  of  peripheral  paralysis  from  traumatic  causes. 

Of  such  alterations  as  those  undergone  by  the  peripheral 
uenrous  system,  Longet  has  been  one  of  the  first  to  describe 
the  condition  of  the  nerves  in  a  case  of  paralytic  varus  of  the 
right  foot.'  "  The  nerves  of  the  right  leg  were  thinner  than 
those  of  the  left  extremity.  No  marked  change  was  perceptible 
in  the  spinal  cord  or  the  brain;  but  the  anterior  roots  of  the 
lombo-sacral  nerves  forming  the  right  sciatic  nerve  had  scarcely 
one-quarter  the  diameter  of  the  corresponding  nerve  of  the  left 
side,  while  the  posterior  roots  of  both  sides  presented  the  prop- 
er thickness.  The  atrophied  roots  had  a  brown  and  almost 
ochrey  color.  Only  one  of  them  escaped  atrophy  and  discolor- 
ation." Rokitansky,  according  to  Hase,  has  detected  sponta- 
neous primitive  atrophy  of  the  peripheral  nerves,  without  any 
well  acknowleged  cause,  and  probably  due  to  the  influence  of 
cold  or  violent  efforts. 

Dr.  J.  Luys  has  studied  muscular  contraction,  twice  in  hemi- 
plegia from  apoplexy,  and  once  in  paraplegia  due  to  softening 
of  the  spinal  cord.  In  all  these  instances  the  muscular  con- 
traction was  induced  by  paralysis  of  the  antagonistic  muscles, 
upon  fatty  granular  degeneration  of  the  neurilemma,  and  fatty 
granular  coagulation  of  the  medullary  substance,  with  complete 
disappearance  of  the  cylinder  axis  in  their  nerves.  The  mus- 
cles supplied  by  these  very  nerves  had  also  undergone  a  gran- 
ular fatty  degeneration,  and  contraction  was  simply  the  result 
of  persisting  tonicity  in  the  unaffected  muscles.  *  I  may  add  that 
in  the  same  year  of  1859  I  noted,  with  Prof.  Ch.  Robin,  a  sim- 
ilar condition  of  the  nerves  and  contracted  muscles  in  cases  of 
Pott's  disease,  while  engaged  in  my  researches  on  the  true  na- 
ture of  the  so-called  tuberculous  affections  of  the  vertebrae. 
Gornil  has  examined,  also,  the  nerves  of  a  contracted  and  par- 
alyzed arm  of  a  woman,  who  died  from  an  old  hemorrhage  in 
the  corpus  striatum  and  optic  thalamus.    The  nervous  degen- 

1  Romberg,  <<0n  Diseases  of  the  KerTons  System."  Sydenham  Society, 
1853,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  364. 

*Comptes  Bendiis  et  M^moires  de  la  Soci^t^  de  Biologie,  Tome  i,  3^me 
S^rie,  1859,  p.  70. 
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eration  in  this  case  was  mainly  caused  by  hypertrophy  of  cellu- 
lar tissue,  with  hypertrophy  and  hypergenesis  of  nuclei  in  the 
connective  tissue  of  the  nervous  sheaths.  The  nerve  fibres 
were  natural.* 

The  most  valuable  evidence,  however,  as  regards  the  cause 
of  peripheral  paralysis,  and  accounting  for  its  existence  inde- 
pendently of  initial  lesion  of  the  spinal  cord,  will  be  found  in 
the  following  interesting  examples. 

L.  Dumenil,  of  Rouen,'  reports:  "  In  a  man  of  fifty-three, 
suflfering  from  incomplete  motor  paralysis  of  the  left  arm,  there 
coexisted  complete  paralysis  of  the  tongue,  attended  with  in- 
ability to  swallow  solid  food,  and  imperfect  paralysis  of  the 
muscles  of  the  face.  The  patient  having  been  accidentally 
killed,  both  hypoglossi  were  examined,  and  found  to  be 
highly  atrophied  and  gray  in  color.  The  terminal  branches 
in  the  muscles  of  the  tongue  contrasted  strikingly  with  the 
ramifications  of  the  trifacial  and  glosso-faryngeal  nerves.  There 
was  a  somewhat  similar  condition  of  the  peripheral  branches 
of  the  facial  nerve  and  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves, 
especially  on  the  left  side.  The  muscles  supplied  by  the  latter 
were  very  pale,  and  far  advanced  in  fatty  degeneration.  This 
was  not  the  case  with  the  muscles  of  the  tongue  and  face." 

The  same  Dr.  Dumenil  *  reports  another  instance  of  periph- 
eral paralysis  of  movement  and  sensibility,  with  atrophy  of  the 
nervous  branches  in  the  paralyzed  parts.  These  are  the  main 
features  of  this  valuable  case:  An  old  man,  aged  71,  an»mic, 
thin,  and  always  of  regular  habits,  was  at  first  seized  with  for- 
mication in  the  left  foot  and  right  arm,  which,  after  several  days, 
extended  to  the  left  arm.  There  was  no  headache  or  other  pain 
whatever.  Subsequently,  both  feet  became  completely  para- 
lyzed; this  was  not  the  case,  however,  with  the  legs  and  thighs, 
which  respectively  preserved  their  movements.  There  was  loss 
of  sensibilty  to  pricking  in  the  lower  half  both  of  the  external 
and  internal  integuments  of  the  right  leg,  and  sensibility  was 
very  dull  at  the  sole  of  the  foot.    In  the  left  limb  sensibility  was 

>  Gomptes  Bendos  de  la  Soci^t^  d&  Biologie,  Tome  y.,  3^me  S^rie,  1863,  p.  8. 

>  A  Year  Book  of  Med.  and  Surgery,  Syd.  Soc.,  1860,  and  Gaz.  Hebd.  de 
M^d.  et  Ghir.,  1859,  No.  25,  p.  390. 

3  Gaz.  Hebd.,  March  25th,  1864,  No.  13,  p.  203. 
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lost  in  the  external  lower  fourth  of  the  leg  and  in  the  foot,  but 
remained  normal  in  the  integuments  of  the  internal  region.  The 
upper  limbs  had  only  the  hands  involyed;  the  patient  could  not 
grasp  at  any  thing,  and  the  right  hand  was  weaker  than  the  left. 
The  intelligence  was  clear;  no  impediment  with  speech  nor  in- 
ability to  swallow;  sight,  cutaneous  sensibility  of  the  trunk,  mic- 
turition and  defecation  normal.  No  pain  over  the  spine,  pulse 
irregular  and  yery  unequal,  tumultuous  beating  of  the  heart, 
with  prolonged  first  sound,  but  without  venous  regurgition  or 
oedema.  Electrical  irritability  was  more  or  less  completely 
lost  in  the  paralyzed  muscles  of  the  limb,  and  the  numbness 
and  prickling  never  reached  above  the  knees  nor  beyond  the 
hand. 

Post  mortem  examination,  after  death  from  latent  pneu- 
monia: commencing  suppuration  in  the  lower  lobes  of  the 
lungs;  slight  pleuritic  and  pericardiac  effusion;  fibrinous  unad- 
hering  exadations  on  the  surface  of  the  heart;  injection  of  the 
visceral  parietes  of  the  pericardium,  mainly  existing  over  the 
auricles;  volume  of  the  heart  normal;  left  ventricle  very  firm, 
round,  with  thick  coats  of  a  dark  brown  color;  aortic  valves 
somewhat  hardened,  but  without  insufficiency  or  stricture; 
nothing  abnormal  with  the  mitral  valves.  The  stomach  had 
a  thickening  of  the  mucous  and  muscular  coats  around  the 
pyloric  orifice.  With  the  exception  of  old  adhesions  between 
the  liver  and  spleen,  the  abdominal  viscera  were  natural. 

The  brain,  spinal  cord  and  its  nervous  roots  were  very  care- 
Ailly  examined,  and  found  free  from  alterations.  The  muscles, 
less  tinted  and  developed  in  the  paralyzed  parts,  did  not  ex- 
hibit any  evidences  of  fatty  substitution.  The  nerves  looked 
natural,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  collateral  branches  of  the  toes, 
which  were  more  transparent  after  long  maceration.  Dr. 
Geo.  Pouchet,  whose  great  microscopical  ability  is  well  ac- 
knowledged, examined  the  nerves  and  muscles.  These  latter 
were  not  found  granular,  but  they  appeared  very  friable,  prob- 
ably on  account  of  some  degeneration  undergone  by  the  myo- 
lemma,  which  was  not  examined.  The  peripheral  nerves  in 
the  paralyzed  parts  and  in  the  sole  of  the  foot—which  was  the 
seat  of  anaesthesia — exhibited  a  true  atrophy  of  their  medullary 
substance.    The  lesion  involved  both  muscular  and  cutaneous 
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branches.  The  branch  of  the  right  median  nerve,  supplying 
the  muscles  attached  to  the  epitrochlea,  was  found  in  the  early 
stage  of  a  more  distinct  and  positive  alteration  detected  in  the 
plantar  nerves.  Such  degeneration  was  not  discovered  in  the 
nerves  of  parts  not  paralyzed. 

Charcot  and  Vulpian  ^  noticed  that,  in  a  case  of  diphthe- 
ritic angina,  the  muscles  of  the  palate  had  undergone,  in  some 
places,  a  very  fine  granular  fatty  degeneration.  The  muscu- 
lar nerves  were  composed  of  altered  and  sound  fibres  mixed 
together,  the  former  exhibiting  a  granular  alteration,  also  ex- 
isting between  the  fibres  and  underneath  the  neurilemma,  which 
contained  in  addition  some  granular  corpuscles  like  those  pecu- 
liar to  certain  forms  of  cerebral  softening.'  As  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  palate  and  its  nerves,  they  were  found  natural, 
with  a  few  rare  fatty  granulations  interspersed  in  the  first. 

Finally,  in  a  post  mortem  examination,  reported,  without 
history  of  the  disease,  in  Virchow's  "Archiv.  fur  Pathologische 
Anatomic,"  etc.,  July,  1865,  there  was  found  a  gray  degenera- 
tion of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord,  but  the  cauda  equina 
and  the  spinal  roots  were  uninjured,  while  the  sciatic  and 
crural  nerves,  with  their  branches,  were  atrophied,  and  had 
undergone  a  fatty  degeneration.' 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  results  of  pathological  anatomy.  It 
will  be  seen  that  I  join  to  my  own  observations  those  of 
four  cases  very  carefully  investigated — two  by  Laborde,  and 
the  two  others  by  Comil  and  by  Kussmaul — and  that  they  are 

1  ComptesBenduB  de  la  Soc.  de  Biologie,  Tome  iy.,  3^me  Se'rie,  1862  ,p.  173. 

s  Charcot  and  Vulpian  think  possible  that  the  altered  nerve  fibres  were 
motory,  and  those  not  altered  sensory. 

3  This  paper  had  gone  to  press  when  I  read  in  the  Gazette  Hebd.  de  M^d. 
et  Ghir.,  Jan.  26th,  1866,  No.  4,  p.  51,  the  commencement  of  Dr.  L.  Dume- 
nil's  "Contributions  to  the  History  of  Peripheral  Paralysis,  and  especially  of 
Neuritis."  The  case  reported  in  this  part  of  the  paper  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
valuable  and  complete  observation  ever  published  on  the  subject  I  vezy 
much  regret  the  impossibility  to  give  a  fuller  account  of  it  A  healthy  woman, 
upon  concuEsion  of  the  right  sciatic  nerve,  was  taken  with  paralysis  of  the 
right  leg,  inducing  eventually  a  general  loss  of  power  and  inordinate  sensi- 
bility, to  which  asphyxia  and  death  finally  ensued.  On  post  mortem  exam- 
ination, a  fatty  granular  degeneration  was  discovered  on  the  internal  sciatic, 
popliteal,  posterior  tibial  and  plantar  nerves,  in  some  of  the  spinal  roots,  and 
in  the  spinal  cord,  especially,  on  tbe  gray  subtance  and  poserior  comua. 
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followed  by  the  results  of  other  less  complete  post  mortem  ex- 
aminations, but  of  important  bearing  on  the  subject. 

Case  I. — This  patient  was  in  the  clinic  of  my  friend  Dr.  T. 
Gr.  Thomas,  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  in  this  city.  I  extract  the 
following  details  of  the  case  from  a  very  interesting  clinical 
lecture  "  Upon  some  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Spinal  Cord,"  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Thomas  in  the  April  No.  of  1862  of  the  "Amer- 
ican Medical  Monthly:" 

Agnes  Kilvain,  natire  of  Ireland;  has  resided  in  this  coun- 
try for  fourteen  years;  is  married,  but  has  no  children;  and 
has  been  living  in  a  tenement  house  in  this  city,  performing 
the  duties  of  housekeeping.  Upon  inquiry,  we  found  that  she 
has  no  well  marked  hereditary  predisposition;  that  her  habits 
bave  been  moderately  intemperate,  and  that  she  has  been  a  ro- 
bust woman  until  this  present  attack  of  illness,  of  which  she 
gives  the  following  history:  On  the  evening  of  Not.  23d, 
1861 — ^which,  she  says,  was  very  cold  and  inclement — she 
walked  out  after  dark  with  very  thin  shoes  and  stockings,  and 
got  her  feet  wet,  and  body  thoroughly  chilled.  She  retired 
that  night  feeling,  however,  about  as  well  as  usual.  During 
the  course  of  the  night  she  awoke  from  a  sound  sleep,  with  a 
peculiar  "  heavy  feeling  in  the  feet,"  and  finding  that  she  lifted 
them  with  difficulty,  and  that  they  seemed  to  be  numb  and 
"  asleep,"  she  roused  her  husband,  who  was  by  her  side,  and 
told  him  of  it.  He  made  light  of  the  symptoms  which  had 
^*  alarmed  her,"  and  she  in  a  short  time  fell  asleep  again  and 
did  not  awake  until  morning;  then  she  found  the  heavy  feel- 
ing and  inability  to  move  the  legs  very  marked,  and  getting 
out  of  bed  with  much  effort,  found  tiiat  she  was  unable  to 
stand;  in  fact,  that  she  was  entirely  paralyzed  in  the  lower 
extremities.  This  took  place  on  the  night  of  the  23d  Novem- 
ber. On  the  6th  of  December  she  entered  this  institution, 
having  been  confined  to  bed,  and  been  paralyzed  during  the 
intervening  time.  We  found  her  now  in  the  following  condi- 
tion: She  lies  quietly  upon  her  back,  and  does  not  appear  to 
be  suffering  at  all;  her  pulse  is  120  to  the  minute,  and  in 
character  nearly  normal;  her  skin  is  warm  and  dry,  but  not 
of  a  feverish  dryness  or  warmth;  her  tongue  is  covered  slightly 
with  a  white  fur;   over  the  sacrum  a  slough  of  considerable 
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size,  about  equal  to  that  of  the  extended  hand,  has  occurred. 
The  paralysis  of  the  legs  is  almost  complete — the  patient  being 
able  only  to  draw  them  slowly  and  with  much  effort,  for  six 
or  eight  inches,  in  bed;  she  is  utterly  unable  to  stand,  and  we 
may  say  that  the  paralysis  of  the  inferior  extremities  is  as 
complete  as  it  well  could  be.  She  complains  of  nothing  beside 
the  loss  of  power,  but  has,  during  her  illness,  experienced  pain 
in  the  back.  Upon  firm  pressure  a  little  pain  is  found  to  ex- 
ist over  the  second  and  third  lumbar  vertebrse.  Her  men- 
strual flow  is  irregular.  She  has  occasionally  had  jerking  of 
the  legs,  and  formication  appears  to  have  existed,  but  not  posi- 
tively. 

After  very  jadicious  remarks  on  the  symptoms  of  the  case. 
Dr.  Thomas  ventures  to  diagnosticate  red  softening,  at  the 
same  time,  however,  hesitating  on  account  of  the  great  diffi- 
culty in  determining  positively  the  lesions  occurring  in  the 
spinal  cord.  The  prognosis  was  unfavorable.  It  was  ordered 
that  the  patient  should  have  her  bowels  acted  upon  by  a  saline 
cathartic,  and  that  two  nitric  acid  issues  should  be  placed  on 
each  side  of  the  spine,  opposite  the  painful  part.  The  patient 
was  kept  quiet,  and  received  the  best  diet  afforded  by  the  in- 
stitution. She  went  steadily  down,  growing  weaker  every 
day,  and  died,  on  the  16th  of  December,  in  a  state  of 
syncopy. 

^^Post-mortem  examination,  Dec.  18th.  Nothing  worthy  of 
note  was  found  in  any  organ  except  the  cord.  This  was  care- 
fully removed  by  Dr.  Lyman,  and  as  nothing  could  be  learned 
from  an  examination  by  the  eye,  I  submitted  it  for  microscopi- 
cal examination  to  Drs.  Metcalfe  and  Echeverria,  who  made, 
concerning  it,  virtually  the  same  report."  The  results  of  the 
investigation  I  gave  to  Dr.  Thomas  in  the  following  brief 
note: 

"  The  bodies  of  the  four  dorsal  vertebrae  were  neither  rough 
nor  changed  in  their  structure;  there  was  no  thickening,  and 
very  little  congestion  of  the  dura  mater.  The  other  meninges, 
however,  were  much  congested,  but  without  any  thickening  or 
trace  of  exudation. 

"  The  external  appearance  of  the  cord  was  natural,  and  it 
felt  uniformly  consistent.    Being  cut  through  the  posterior 
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median  line  the  gray  matter  appeared  of  normal  consistency, 
and  exhibited  a  light  rose  coloration,  more  marked  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  cord. 

"  In  the  cervical  region  (lower  part)  the  gray  matter  pre- 
sented two  small  clots,  certainly  produced  after  tearing  of  the 
hlood  vessels  during  post  mortem  examination,  as  there  was  no 
congestion  around  them,  nor  any  of  the  characters  of  apoplec- 
tic clots. 

"  Examined  under  the  microscope,  the  white  matter  was  nor- 
mal, with  a  congestive  state  of  its  capillaries.  The  gray  matter 
exhibited  in  the  lumbar  region  a  more  increased  vascularity 
than  in  the  others.  It  was  found  more  abundant  with  myelitic 
cells  and  nuclei  of  connective  tissue,  and  with  a  more  granular 
amorphous  matter;  but  without  corpuscle  of  exudation  or 
any  trace  whatever  of  albuminous  exudation;  no  abnormal  ex- 
istence of  fatty  cells  and  granulations.  There  were,  also,  some 
multipolar  nervous  cells  very  dark  and  granular.  The  ganglia 
in  the  lumbar  region  were  abundant  in  fine  fatty  granulations, 
but  normal  as  to  the  rest  of  their  structure,  with  the  exception 
of  pigment  granules  abundant  in  most  of  the  ganglionic  cells." 

We  will  state,  in  addition,  that  the  investigation  was  made 
on  parts  of  the  cord  without  previous  preparation,  and  that 
most  of  the  alterations  were  manifest  only  under  high  magnify- 
ing power — eye-piece  No.  3  and  objective  No.  5,  Nachet's  mi- 
croscope. 

Case  II. — In  January,  1863, 1  saw  a  boy  ten  years  of  age, 
from  the  Saint  Catherine's  House  of  Mercy,  with  hemiplegia 
of  the  right  side  and  phthisis.  The  palsy  occurred  at  the  age 
of  three,  preceded  by  fever,  which  lasted  two  days.  Shortly 
after  it  the  muscles  in  the  neck  and  the  flexors  in  the  forearm 
became  contracted,  and  wasting  gradually  progressed  in  the 
other  muscles,  until  it  reduced  the  right  limbs  to  nearly  skin 
and  bones,  with  deformities  in  the  joints.  The  right  pupil  was 
larger  than  the  left,  though  not  constantly  so.  There  was  no 
facial  paralysis;  both  cheeks  were  congested,  And  the  intellect- 
ual faculties  weak  but  not  impaired.  The  head  was  naturally 
developed.  The  urine  acid,  without  albumen  or  sugar,  and 
depositing  by  heat  abundant  phosphates.  The  first  signs  of 
phthisis  had  appeared  two  years  previously.    When  I  saw 
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Mm,  both  lungs  were  the  seat  of  tubercle  in  diflFerent  stages  of 
development.  He  was  very  weak  from  diarrhoea  and  hectic 
fever;  and,  without  any  sign  of  tuberculous  meningitis,  died  on 
the  20th  of  March. 

Post  mortem  examination  was  made  about  eight  hours  after 
death,  weather  being  quite  cold.  The  rigor  mortis  existed  on 
.the  left  limbs  and  the  contracted  muscles  of  the  neck  and  fore- 
arm, the  paralyzed  limbs  being  entirely  relaxed.  The  right 
pupil  was  a  great  deal  larger  than  the  left.  I  only  was 
allowed  to  examine  the  spinal  cord,  portions  of  which  were 
saved,  with  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  and  part  of  the  spi- 
nalis accessorius.  The  ganglion  was  firmer  than  natural  and 
of  a  dark  ochrey  color,  but  the  nerve  exhibited  no  change 
from  its  usual  appearance.  The  cord  was  laid  bare,  from  the 
medulla  oblongata  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  dorsal  region. 
The  theca  vertebralis  readily  detached  from  the  vertebral 
canal,  and  had  no  unnatural  appearance.  On  laying  bare  the 
cord,  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  was  found  opaque,  with  a  rose 
color,  and  in  great  quantity.  The  meninges,  very  vascular 
throughout,  could  be  easily  detached  from  the  cord.  I  did 
not  find,  in  any  place,  evidences  of  tubercular  granulations,  and 
did  not  detect  them  either  over  a  bare  portion  of  the  cerebel- 
lum. The  spinal  cord  was  softened,  particularly  on  the  cervi- 
cal and  dorsal  enlargements.  DiflFerent  sections  of  the  cord 
disclosed  no  vascular  condition  of  its  internal  structure;  but 
the  surfaces  of  section  were  soft  and  moist,  and  the  gray  sub- 
stance, unsymmetrical  in  its  shape,  was,  with  the  white,  in 
many  places  gelatinous.  The  more  advanced  softening  was 
near  the  anterior  median  fissure,  in  the  anterior  cornua  and  in 
the  intermedio-lateral  tracts. 

Under  the  microscope*  the  gray  substance  was  found  much 

1  In  this  and  the  next  cases  Uie  spinal  cord  and  ganglia  were  at  first  hard- 
ened in  spirit  of  wine,  to  obtain  thin  sections  of  them.  These  were  macer- 
ated in  alcohol  slightly  acidulated  with  acetic  add,  and  dipped  afterward 
into  pnre  glycerine  until  rendered  transparent  The  use  of  glycerine,  which 
I  have  learned  since  1S56  from  my  friend  and  teacher,  Prof.  Gh.  Robin,  permits 
UB  to  obtain  a  more  clearly  defined  structure  of  the  nerrous  elements,  and,  as 
found  by  J.  Dean,  is  one  of  the  methods  best  suited  to  the  minute  study  of 
the  cord.  On  some  occasions  portions  of  the  cord  were  hardened  in  a  weak 
solution  of  chromic  acid  before  putting  them  up  in  glycerine.    To  study  the 
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filtered  in  the  anterior  comua  and  intermedio-lateral  tracts;  it 
abounded  with  corpora  amylacea  and  nuclei  of  connective 
ti8sae,and  fine  granular,  amorphous  matter  of  very  transparent 
and  delicate  appearance.  In  other  places,  and  especially  in  . 
the  intermedio-lateral  tracts,  there  were  groups  of  brilliant, 
fatty  granulations;  undoubtedly,  this  change  was  in  relation 
with  that  undergone  by  the  spinal  accessory  nerve.  The  nerve 
cells  had  assumed  a  granular  aspect,  and  were  less  damaged  in 
the  posterior  comua.  In  the  anterior  comua  they  were  filled 
with  pigment  granulations,  in  the  midst  of  very  fine  fatty 
granules  and  amorphous  matter.  (Fig.  1,  PI.  I.)  The  princi- 
pal lesion  of  the  white  substance  existed  in  the  anterior  and 
lateral  columns*  Besides  the  corpora  amylacea,  already  no- 
ticed, there  was  a  hypergenesis  of  connective  tissue  and  nuclei, 
and  a  fatty  granular,  amorphous  matter  surrounding  the  dis- 
sociated nervous  elements.  The  capillary  vessels  were  more 
manifest  near  the  surface  of  the  white  columns;  they  were  not 
distended,  but  their  coats  were  finely  and  brilliantly  granular 
throughout,  the  alteration  appearing  to  be  fatty. 

The  ganglia  in  the  posterior  roots  were,  like  the  rest  of  the 
cord,  covered  by  the  meninges  in  the  above  congested  condi- 
tion. Their  stmcture  was  deeply  iigured;  the  nerve  fibres  and 
cells  had  been  replaced  by  a  mass  of  connective  tissue  and 
fatty,  amorphous  matter,  with  numerous  nuclei.  Some  of  the 
cells  contained  a  great  quantity  of  brown  pigment  granules.  A 
similar  condition,  with  a  greater  amount,  however,  of  pigment 
and  fatty  granulations,  was  detected  on  the  cervical  sympa- 
thetic ganglion,  a  portion  of  which  is  represented.  Fig.  2,  PI.  I.. 
The  anterior  roots  were  much  atrophied,  with  very  few  granular 
nerve  fibres,  and  principally  constituted  by  the  connective  tissue- 
and  fine  fatty  granulations  betwixt  the  primitive  fibres.  As. 
to  the  spinal  accessory  nerve,  many  of  its  fibres  were  reduced! 
to  the  neurilemma  with  several  nuclei,  while  others  had  theic- 
natoral  appearance.  The  connective  tissue  and  fatty  granula- 
tions were  certainly  increased  among  the  elements  of  the  nerve.. 

neires  and  ganglia,  I  haye  used  the  plan  suggested  by  Liegeois.  Maceration 
of  the  sp^imens  in  tartaric  acid  renders  the  ceUular  tissue  quite  transpar- 
ent, thus  aUowing  the  number  and  condition  of  the  primitive  nerve-fibrea  to 
be  easily  ascertained. 
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The  capillary  vessels  in  the  arachnoid  had  undergone  the  same 
but  less  advanced  alteration  described  in  those  of  the  cord. 
I  found  nowhere  traces  of  exudation,  and  the  change  under- 
gone by  the  meningeal  blood  vessels  and  by  the  white  columns 
in  some  regions  was  only  manifest  under  very  high  power. 

The  fibres  of  the  sterno-mastoideus,  contracted  during  life, 
exhibited  a  very  fine  granular  degeneration,  which  was  not 
fatty.  Ether  had  no  effect  on  the  granulations,  otherwise  ren- 
dered transparent  with  pure  acetic  acid. 

Case  III.— A  little  girl,  two  years  old,  became  paraplegic 
after  severe  diarrhoea  and  fever,  during  which  she  was  seized 
with  convulsions.  The  limbs  were  very  painful  from  the  be- 
ginning, the  child  crying  every  time  it  was  disturbed — were 
cold,  and  commenced  wasting  immediately  upon  the  appearance 
of  paralysis,  which  supervened  on  the  diarrho3a.  She  was 
again  taken  with  diarrhoea,  and  became  very  ill  in  September, 
1864,  seven  months  after  the  first  attack.  I  saw  her  two  days 
before  dying.  She  was  in  a  very  exhausted  condition,  with  a 
red  tongue  coated  with  aphthae  upon  its  edges,  very  thirsty, 
much  troubled  with  vomiting,  and  having  green,  waterish 
stools,  with  tenesmus  and  slight  prolapsus  recti.  The  extremi- 
ties were  cold;  and  from  constant  vomiting,  which  prevented 
her  using  any  remedy  or  taking  nourishment,  the  child  died  in 
a  state  of  stupor  on  the  28th  of  September.  She  had  also  been 
troubled  with  umbilical  hernia. 

I  could  only  examine  the  lower  portion  of  the  spinal  cord, 
removed  from  the  middle  of  the  dorsal  region  downward, 
with  part  of  the  lumbar  nerves,  and  the  sympathetic  ganglia 
of  the  inner  border  of  the  psoas  muscle.  In  this,  as  in  the 
former  case,  the  rigor  mortis  was  only  present  on  the  upper 
limbs  and  upper  half  of  the  body,  which  were  the  parts  not 
paralyzed.  Cadaveric  examination  was  made  ten  hours  after  , 
death.  Nothing  unnatural  was  noticed  in  the  theca  verte- 
bralis;  the  vascularity  seemed  increased  in  the  meninges,  and 
their  cavity  was  distended  by  a  whitish  thick  fluid  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  cord.  The  tissue  of  the  cord  was  softer  in  the 
anterior  than  in  the  posterior  part,  and  more  so  in  the  gray 
matter.  Sections  of  the  cord  through  the  lower  dorsal  region 
and  the  lumbar  enlargement  revealed  atrophy  of  the  anterior 
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and  lateral  colamns.  The  anterior  cornna,  the  anterior  com- 
missure, and  the  jntermedio  lateral  tracts  exhibited  to  the 
naked  eye  patches  of  a  transparent,  soft  structure  insensibly 
oonfodnded  with  the  altered  white  substance  in  its  neighbor- 
hood, as  represented  in  Pig.  1,  PL  II.,  which  is  the  enlarged 
photograph  of  a  section  of  the  spinal  cord  through  the  middle 
of  the  lumbar  enlargement.  The  white  substance  in  many 
places  appeared  nearly  normal  under  a  low  power,  but  magni- 
fied to  250  diam.  it  exhibited  an  increased  amount  of  nuclei  in 
the  connective  fibres,  and  a  fine  granular  opaque  degeneration, 
principally  located  near  the  gray  substance.  The  lesion  was 
more  advanced  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  side,  encroached 
very  little  on  the  posterior  colunms,  and  showed  very  few  cor- 
pora amylacea  in  the  tissue  not  softened.  The  gray  substance 
had  a  fine  and  brilliant  granular  appearance.  The  nerve  cells 
did  not  appear  shrunken,  but  were  filled  with  brown  granula- 
tions masking  their  nuclei.  In  the  most  softened  portions  of 
the  white  and  gray  substances,  the  intermediate  connective  tis- 
sue was  ifiixed  with  nuclei,  fine  granular,  amorphous  matter,  and 
several  corpora  amylacea.  Fig.  2,  PI.  II,,  shows  this  change 
undergone  by  the  white  and  gray  substances  in  the  right  ante- 
rior comu.  The  spinal  ependyma,  not  diminished  in  caliber,  was 
surrounded  by  the  degeneration  which  existed  in  different  de- 
grees throughout  the  lumbar  region,  to  the  very  filum  terminale. 
The  fibres  of  the  lumbar  nerves  were  very  much  shrunken, 
and  surrounded  by  connective  tissue  with  hypergenesis  of 
nuclei  and  of  fatty  granulations.  The  spinal  and  sjrmpathetic 
ganglia  had  nearly  the  same  structure  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding case.  The  sympathetic  ganglia  were  tough,  and  had 
a  brownish  color,  their  cells  were  richer  in  pigment  granules 
than  those  of  the  anterior  comu  represented  in  Pig.  2,  PL  II., 
and  their  connective  tissue  interspersed  with  fatty  granules 
and  abundant  in  nuclei.  The  blood  vessels  of  the  cord  and 
meninges»free  from  deposits  of  exudation,  had  undergone  the 
delicate  and  brilliant  degeneration  described  in  Case  ii.  The 
fibres  in  the  anterior  roots  had  most  of  them  lost  their  cylinder 
axis;  others  had  their  medullary  substance  coagulated  or 
granular;  they  were  atrophied  in  the  midst  of  hypertrophied 
connective  tissue,  with  several  nuclei  and  fatty  granules.    The 
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muscular  fibres  of  the  psoas  presented  various  degrees  of  a 
fatty  degeneration. 

Case  IV.' — ^A  girl  two  years  of  age  was,  when  eight  months 
old,  taken  with  relapsing  fever  and  general  paralysis,  which 
disappeared,  leaving  her  paraplegic.  A  tonic  local  treatment 
improved  the  condition  of  the  lower  limbs,  until  the  girl  was 
seized  with  cerebral  symptoms  (vomiting,  strabismus,  coma)^ 
and  died. 

Postmortem  examination:  marked  meningitic  congestion, 
without  plastic  exudation;  slight  serous  effusion  in  the  lateral 
ventricles;  tissue  of  the  brain  free  from  tuberculous  granula- 
tions, or  any  other  structural  change.  The  volume  and  con- 
sistency of  the  spinal  cord  was  normal  throughout.  On  re- 
removing  the*pia  mater,  which  looked  natuial,  the  antero-lat- 
eral  columns  appear  as  though  translucent  and  of  a  grayish  rose 
color,  instead  of  having  their  normal  opacity,  otherwise  pre- 
served by  the  posterior  columns.  The  same,  though  less  unnat- 
ural, discoloration  was  exhibited  by  the  lateral  columns.  Sev- 
eral examinations  of  different  regions  of  the  cord,  still  fresh, 
showed  the  lesion  involving  the  whole  width  of  the  anterior 
columns,  and  only  the  cortical  portion  of  the  lateral.  These 
parts  were  both  superficially  and  interiorly  of  a  transparent 
gray  color,  and  less  firm  than  natural.  This  change  was  pres- 
ent from  the  dorsal  down  to  the  lumbar  region.  Under  the 
microscope,  the  anterior  and  lateral  columns  appeared  to  hsve 
increased  elements  of  connective  tissue,  with  cells  and  nuclei 
interspersed  with  fine  granular  matter  composed  of  fibrils 
of  extreme  tenuity.  The  portions  more  involved  by  this  mor- 
bid tissue  hardly  contained  recognizable  nerve  fibres,  which 
were  distended  and  varicose.  There  was  complete  absence  of 
corpora  amylacea. 

The  multipolar  cells  in  the  anterior  cornua  were  unchanged, 
as  also  the  elements  in  the  posterior  columns.  No  structural 
change  was  detected  in  the  spinal  roots  or  capillary  vessels, 
nor  in  the  sciatic  nerves  and  paralyzed  muscles — these  latter 
having  their  fibres  somewhat  shrunken  and  slightly  discolored  • 

Case  V.'    A  boy  two  years  of  age  was,  when  a  year  old, 

1  Laborde,  Paralysie  (dite  Essentielle)  de  I'Enfance,  1864,  p.  104. 
'Laborde,  op.  cit,  p.  109. 
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taken  with  fever  and  repeated  convulsire  fits,  in  which  he 
seemed  unconscious,  and  became  cyanotic,  with  evidences  of 
being  in  great  pain.  He  remained  from  that  time  unable  to 
walk,  it  being  impossible  to  ascertain  whether  the  upper  limbs 
participated  in  the  paralysis  at  the  beginning,  although  cer- 
tainly they  did  not  continue  long  in  such  condition  before  re- 
covering their  power.  Atrophy  rapidly  set  in  in  the  muscles 
of  the  lower  limbs,  causing  great  distortions  of  the  feet.  After 
entering  the  Children's  Hospital  the  boy  contracted  ophthal- 
mia, and  afterward  measles,  with  double  pneumonia,  from 
which  he  died  the  10th  April,  1860.  The  deformities  were 
greater  in  the  right  than  in  the  left  limb.  Voluntary  move- 
ment was  not  abolished,  but  could  only  be  executed  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  deformities  and  within  very  narrow  limits.  The 
slightest  prickling  was  acutely  perceived,  causing  pain  indic- 
ative of  exalted  cutaneous  sensibility.  The  child  was  very 
intelligent;  he  did  not  talk,  probably  on  account  of  extreme 
weakness,  but  understood  every  thing  he  was  told.  He  could 
easily  sit  up;  he  had  no  spinal  stiffness,  nor  pain  on  pressing 
the  spine,  and  finally  no  strabismus  or  sign  whatever  of  cere- 
bral derangement.  He  wet  his  bed,  it  being  impossible  to  as- 
certain whether  unconsciously  or  from  great  weakness,  and  at 
length  his  life  was  rapidly  extinguished  by  the  double  pneu- 
monia. 

Post  mortem. — The  muscular  contraction  and  deformities 
lasted  after  the  rigor  mortis  disappeared.  Neither  tubercular 
granulations  nor  other  lesions  were  found  in  the  bmin — the 
meninges  being  slightly  congested,  and  a  very  small  quantity 
of  reddish  serosity  effused  in  the  lateral  ventricles.  A  thin 
coat  of  a  somewhat  cloudy  liquid  surrounded  the  cord  within 
the  membranes,  forming  at  the  lower  extremities  a  fluctuating 
tumor  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  This  tumor  disappeared 
as  soon  ae  the  liquid  had  its  exit  by  puncturing  the  spinal 
arachnoid  below  the  lumbar  enlargement:  the  fluid  was  yel- 
low, cloudy,  thick  and  gelatinous,  amounting  to  about  one  hun- 
dred grammes.  The  pia  mater  was  of  a  high  red  color,  rich 
in  vascularity,  with  whitish  frails  of  milky  appearance  exist- 
ing over  its  surface  as  far  as  the  sheaths  of  the  nerve  roots« 
On  removing  the  pia  mater  the  cord  was  firm  enough  through- 
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out,  and  unchanged  in  normal  appearance  and  color.  Looking* 
over  different  sections  the  neuroglia  (connective  cellular  tissue 
of  the  cord)  had  the  gelatinous  transparent  aspect  peculiar  to 
the  tissue  in  children.  Nothing,  otherwise  than  the  above 
congestion  of  the  meninges,  was  manifest  in  the  nervous 
roots. 

The  microscopical  examination  of  the  cord,  still  fresh,  with- 
out any  previous  hardening,  was  made  on  a  thin  section  at  the 
level  of  the  brachial  enlargement.  It  disclosed  the  following 
condition:  All  the  elements,  and  especially  the  large  and 
small  cells  in  the  white  and  in  the  prolongations  of  the  gray 
substances,  had  preserved  their  normal  state.  There  was  na 
developement  of  morbid  tissue  on  the  posterior  columns  and 
fundamental  central  substance  of  the  cord.  It  did  not  seem,  how- 
ever, to  be  the  same  with  the  anterior  columns;  their  longitudi- 
nal fibrea  appeared  in  less  than  normal  quantity,  and  were  even 
absent  in  some  places  in  the  specimen;  those  persisting  were 
distended,  varicose  and  fragmented — such  condition  being 
principally  noticed  on  the  peripheral  and  quite  superficial 
parts  of  the  said  anterior  columns.  This  rarefaction  of  nerve 
fibres  was  detected  in  no  other  region  of  the  cord,  but  all 
along  its  peripheral  substance  the  nervous  elements  had  under- 
gone a  change  in  their  structure,  and  were  dissociated  in 
fragments,  and  infiltrated  in  greater  or  less  abundance  with 
granular  corpuscles.  Finally,  the  capillary  vessels  in  the  pia 
mater  and  peripheral  nervous  tissue  underneath  exhibited  a 
greater  number  of  nuclei,  and  their  coats  were  fluid  through- 
out with  granules  of  exudation.  This  state  of  the  capillaries 
and  nervous  tissue  existed -principally  at  the  lumbar  region  of 
the  cord,  extending,  likewise,  very  evidently  to  the  fibrous 
sheaths  of  the  spinal  roots  in  the  intervertebral  foramina. 
The  same,  though  more  distinct,  alterations  were  observed  in 
specimens  hardened  with  bichromate  of  potash. 

It  was  possible  to  recognize  also  the  nearly  complete  integ- 
rity of  the  central  structure  of  the  cord,  and  more  particularly 
of  the  anterior  columns.  On  comparing  the  cord  with  that 
from  a  child  not  affected  with  paralysis,  and  examining  the 
more  vascular  regions,  1  was  scarcely  able  to  appreciate  any 
difference  as  regards  the  apparent  number  of  normal  ele- 
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ments:  that  is  to  say,  a  slight  trace  of  partial  atrophy,  and 
this  more  particularly  on  the  anterior  columns.  The  differ- 
ence was,  however,  so  very  slight,  that  I  would  not  venture 
to  aflBrm  that  they  constituted  a  morbid  condition.  Different 
was  it,  indeed,  with  the  peripheral  regions  beneath  the  pia 
mater:  there  the  capillaries  had  considerably  increased,  and 
their  coats  were  covered  with  exudative  granulations  other- 
wise infiltrated  among  the  disassociated  nervous  elements.  This 
lesion  was  seen  throughout  the  cord  from  the  brachial  to  the 
lumbar  enlargement,  where  it  reached  its  maximum.  The 
corpora  amylacea  were  in  no  place  abundant.  The  same  evi- 
dences of  intense  exudative  congestion  existed  in  the  pia  mater, 
mainly  on  its  visceral  coat.  Investigation  of  the  peripheral 
nervous  system  only  disclosed  a  relative  diminution  of  nerve 
fibres  in  the  left  sciatic  nerve,  with  abnormal  multiplication  of 
fibres  of  connective  tissue.  The  muscles  had  undergone  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  granular,  but  not  fatty,  degeneration,  which 
terminated  by  reducing  the  fibres  to  a  hyaline  tube  constituted 
by  the  myolemma. 

Case  VI.' — A  woman,  forty-nine  years  of  age,  became  par- 
aplegic in  1815,  at  the  age  of  two,  from  exposure  to  damp- 
ness and  cold.  She  could  not  walk  until  she  was  eight  years 
old.  The  greater  paralysis  was  in  the  muscles  of  the  left  foot 
and  leg.  In  1860  she  had  fracture  of  the  tibia,  the  result  of 
falling,  and  a  second  fall  during  convalescence  broke  the  bone 
again.  The  28th  of  August,  1862,  she  was  operated  on  for  can- 
cer of  the  right  breast,  and  six  months  after  the  cicatrix  and 
the  left  breast  became  painful,  with  oedema  of  the  right  arm. 
Prom  this  date  she  had  chills  and  fever,  with  pain  along  the 
right  intercostal  nerves,  and  dyspnoea,  which  persisted  up  to 
her  death,  the  10th  of  October.  The  lower  limbs  were  atro- 
phied— the  feet  most  completely  paralyzed.  The  left  foot  was 
turned  in;  the  right  foot  and  leg  were  oedematous.  Tactile 
sensibility  seemed  deadened  in  this  limb,  but  the  other  kind  of 
sensibility  unaffected. 

Post  mortem  examination. — The  pericardium,  heart,  intes- 
tines, bladder  and  uterus,  were  the  only  organs  not  invaded  by 

1  Gorni],  Comptes  Bendus  de  la  Socidt^  do  Biologie,  1863,  Tome  y., 
3ime  S^rie,  p.  187. 
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cancerous  granulations.  The  spinal  cord  was  small,  especially 
in  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions.  The  antero-lateral  columns 
had  undergone  a  very  perceptible  atrophy.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  lumbar  enlargement  the  antero-posterior  diameter  was  from 
one-quarter  to  one-fifth  smaller  than  in  the  normal  state.  Ex- 
amined with  the  microscope  the  whole  length  of  the  cord  ex- 
hibited, from  the  first  cervical  nerves  to  its  very  extremity,  an 
anatomical  alteration  characterized  by  the  presence  of  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  corpora  amylacea.  These  corpuscles  were 
abundant  in  the  anterior  cornua,  principally  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  blood  vessels  and  on  the  anterior  columns.  They,  how- 
ever, were  also  found  on  the  posterior  columns.  The  nerve 
cells  were  unaltered,  and  preserved  their  normal  relations.  The 
left,  more  than  the  right  sciatic  nerve,  had  undergone  atrophy 
of  its  medullary  contents.  Complete  fatty  substitution,  with 
atrophy  of  the  primitive  fibres,  had  taken  place  in  the  muscles. 
Case  VIL* — A  man,  58  years  of  age,  entered  the  Surgical 
Clinic  the  17th  December,  1861.  He  was  lame,  and  attributed 
it  to  a  false  step.  When  cured  of  this  accident,  it  was  found 
that  the  lower  limbs  were  palsied,  the  paralysis  being  then  re- 
ferred to  chronic  cystitis,  from  which  the  patient  suffered.  He 
had,  beside,  two  large,  very  painful,  scrotal  herniae.  No  record 
was  kept  of  the  electrical  condition  of  the  muscles ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  Kussmaul's  recollection,  they  responded  pretty 
readily  to  the  electric  stimulus.  Extensive  mortification  set  in 
on  the  inner  region  of  the  left  heel,  and  upon  its  increased  size 
and  suppuration  appetite  and  sleep  were  lost,  and  the  patient 
died  from  marasmus  the  22d  December,  1862.  Autopsy:  Body 
emaciated.  Dura  mater  firmly  adhering  to  the  thick,  com- 
pact calvarium.  Sub-arachnoid  cellular  tissue  (edematous. 
Cerebral  convolutions  not  prominently  marked  from  diminished 
depth  of  the  sulci.  Substance  of  the  brain  pale.  Ventricles 
enlarged,  with  the  ependyma  thickened,  and  a  cystic  degener- 
ation of  the  arachnoid  plexus.  No  lesion  of  the  vertebral  ca- 
nal; large  quantity  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  in  the  spinal  arach- 
noid; the  tissue  of  the  cord  firm  throughout,  and  free  from  any 

1  A.  EossmaoL  '<Beitrage  znr  Anatomie  and  Pathologie  des  Hamappara- 
tus,  Part  yL  Zur  Lehre  von  der  Paraplegia  Urinaria,"  in  Wurzburger  Med. 
Zeitschrift,  1S63,  p.  56. 
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degeneration  whatever,  apparent  to  the  naked  eye  or  under 
the  microscope.  Slight^stenosis  of  the  mitral  opening,  and  also 
slight  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle.  Intestines  displaced 
on  acconnt  of  the  hernia;  peritonitis.  Bladder,  the  size  of  a 
goose  egg,  adhering  to  intestines;  its  serous  and  sub-serons 
coats  were  thickened  and  indurated;  the  muscular  coat,  like- 
wise thickened,  contained  small  abscesses,  and  was  separated 
by  exudations  from  the  serous  coat.  The  right  kidney,  en- 
larged, presented  a  general  cystic  degeneration,  which  was  less 
advanced  on  the  left.  The  aorta  abdominalis,  the  iliat,  femo- 
ral and  popliteal  arteries  were  atheromatous,  the  degeneration 
reaching  its  maximum  on  the  hypogastric  artery,  which  exhib- 
ited many  of  its  branches  changed  into  a  calcareous  tube.  The 
inferior  yena  cava  contained  a  few  clots.  Microscopical  ex- 
amination of  the  sciatic  nerve  showed  many  of  its  primitive 
fibres  normal;  but  in  others  the  medullary  substance  was  coag- 
ulated in  quadrangular  masses,  and  in  others,  again,  it  had  un- 
dergone a  complete  degeneration  into  fatty  globules,  or  aggre- 
gates of  fine  fatty  corpuscles.  The  muscles  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities had  partially  undergone  also  a  fatty  degeneration. 
Knssmaul  admits  that  "  the  paresis  of  the  limbs  was  caused,  in 
this  case,  by  the  degeneration  of  a  portion  of  the  nerve  fibres 
forming  the  sciatic  nerve.  Probably  the  same  change  was  ex- 
tended to  the  muscular  nerves  of  the  bladder  and  sphincters, 
the  case  being  altogether  one  of  peripheral  and  not  central 
paralysis.'^ 

Although  no  microscopical  examination  was  made  in  the 
following  cases,  they  afford,  however,  manifest  evidence  of  the 
lesion  in  the  cord.  I  quot^  them  because,  thus  far,  two  of  them 
seem  to  have  passed  unnoticed  by  those  who  have  inquired  into 
the  subject  of  reflex  paralysis. 

Case  VIII.^ — A  young  soldier,  who  had  lately  recovered  from 
a  petechial  fever,  was  affected  with  pain  in  the  dorsal  vertebrae, 
difficulty  of  moving  the  lower  extremities,  retention  of  urine, 
involuntary  discharge  of  feces,  general  debility  and  emacia- 
tion. A  variety  of  treatment  was  employed  for  several  months 

1  Brera,'  DeUa  Bacbiolgiie,  cenni  Patologici.  In  Atti  deU'Accad.  Ital.,  Tomo 
i,  and  in  Abercrombie,  op.  cit,  p.  295. 
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without  relief.  The  weakness  of  the  lower  extremities  in- 
creased to  perfect  paralysis;  and,  soon  after,  the  superior  ex- 
tremities became  affected  in  the  same  manner.  He  then  lost 
his  speech,  and,  after  lying  a  fortnight  in  this  state,  completely 
immovable  and  speechless,  but  in  possession  of  his  intellectual 
faculties,  he  died  suddenly. 

On  inspection,  there  was  found  no  trace  of  disease  in  the 
brain,  the  thorax  or  the  abdomen.  The  spinal  canal  was  inun- 
dated by  a  large  quantity  of  sanious  fluid;  the  cord  itself  was 
suppurated,  dissolved  and  disorganized  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
dorsal  region;  above  this  it  preserved  its  figure,  but  was  very 
soft.  Its  investing  membranes,  and  the  periosteum  lining  the 
canal  of  the  vertebrae,  were  destroyed  at  the  part  where  the 
cord  was  so  much  diseased;  but  the  vertebrae  and  their  liga- 
ments were  sound. 

Case  IX.^  A  young  man,  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  was 
admitted  into  Dr.  Serre's  ward  at  La  Piti^,  the  18th  of  April, 
1825.  He  had  disease  of  the  heart,  which  was  relieved;  but 
symptoms  of  peritonitis  and  enteritis  ensued.  In  the  course  of 
this  last  affection  the  patient  complained  of  a  great  weakness 
in  the  lower  limbs.  When  the  acute  symptoms  had  subsided, 
and  he  was  thought  to  have  entered  upon  convalescence,  com- 
plete paraplegia  occurred.  The  patient  could  not  move  the 
thighs  or  legs.  Sensibility  was  not  lost,  but  rather  seemed 
to  increase  along  with  the  loss  of  power,  for  the  patient  cried 
every  time  he  was  moved  or  touched.  The  bladder  became 
paralyzed  shortly  after  the  onset  of  paraplegia;  there  was 
retention  of  urine,  and  on  it  becoming  necessary  to  keep  a 
sound  in  the  bladder,  this  organ  inflamed.  Sloughs  soon  ap. 
peared  on  the  sacrum,  and  the  patient  died.  On  post  mortem 
examination  the  dura  mater  was  found  fungous,  the  anterior 
columns  softened  and  disorganized  to  an  extent  of  three  and  a 
half  inches,  and  the  posterior  columns  only  slightly  altered  for 
about  one  inch.    (Crouzit). 

Finally,  in  a  case  reported  by  Pliess,'  and  quoted  by  Barthez 
and  Rilliet,  and  by  Laborde,  the  paralysis  of  one  arm  was 

» V,  Bobert    De  la  Paraplegic  consecutive  a  la  Fiivre  Typhoide.     Thise. 
Paris,  1862,  p.  33. 
*  Joomal  fiir  Einderkrankeiten,  July  and  August,  1849,  p.  39. 
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attended  with  meningitic  congestion  of  the  spinal  cord,  at  the 
level  of  the  brachial  plexus  corresponding  to  the  paralyzed 
limbs.  No  microscopical  examination  was  made  of  the  cord, 
but  it  is  fair  to  presume,  from  what  was  observed  in  the  above 
cases,  that  the  meningitic  congestion  must  have  coexisted  with 
changes  in  the  apparently  normal  cord.  The  same  meningitic 
congestion  has  been  remarked  by  Briquet  in  two  cases  of  hys- 
terical paralyis,  in  which  also  no  microscopical  search  was 
made  in  the  nervous  centres.  Stanley  notices  this  congestion 
in  one  case  of  urinary  paraplegia.  In  another  case  of  para- 
plegia from  wet  and  cold,  Dr.  W.  Stokes  found  that  the  cauda 
equina  appeared  to  be  slightly  softened;  but  from  its  appear- 
ance Dr.  Stokes  could  not  state  that  it  was  actually  diseased. 
The  rest  of  the  spinal  cord  appeared  healthy  and  normal, 
without  any  vascularity,  effusion  or  softening.  External  to 
the  sheath  of.  the  cord .  there  was  a  small,  flattened,  oval  body, 
about  the  size  of  half  a  very  small  hazel-nut,  and  of  a  consist- 
ence intermediate  between  lymph  and  fat.  Around  this  there 
was  some  slight  degree  of  vascularity.'  Notwithstanding  Dr. 
Stokes'  opinion,  I  think  that  we  are  borne  out  by  the  details 
of  this  case  to  suppose  that  there  was  a  change  undergone  by 
the  spinal  cord,  which  the  microscope  would  have  probably 
detected. 

Acknowledging  the  difficulties  in  diagnosticating  the 
disease  in  Case  i.,  I  believe  it  was  a  typical  one  of  para- 
plegia upon  exposure  to  cold  and  wet.  Without  the  micro- 
scopical examination  .made  by  Dr.  Metcalfe  and  myself,  the 
case  would  have  certainly  been  added  to  the  number,  already 
large,  of  those  in  which  no  visible  lesion  or  exudation  has  been 
detected  in  the  spinal  cord.  Truly,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Thomas, 
this  could  not  have  been  a  case  of  simple  congestion,  because 
the  attack  was  too  complete  and  sudden;  and  if  congestion 
did  exist  as  the  pathological  state  from  the  beginning,  it  must 
have  been  the  forerunner  of  softening,  for  such  grave  results  to 
have  followed.  On  another  hand,  the  injury  sustained  by  the 
sympathetic  seems  evident  from  the  complete  paralysis,  the  fever, 
and  the  large  slough  upon  the  sacrum,  symptoms  which  rapidly 

»  Grayes,  op.  cit,  p.  359. 
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developed  themselves,  and  which  could  not  be  otherwise  ac- 
counted for  than  by  lesion  of  the  vaso-motory  nerves.  I 
regret  not  having  had  the  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  de- 
generation undergone  by  the  sympathetic  ganglia  and  the 
muscles.  Cases  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  v.  and  vi.  are  examples  of  func- 
tional paralysis,  and  Case  vii.  proves  how  the  spinal  cord  may 
remain  unaffected — peripheral  degeneration  of  the  nerves  ac- 
counting for  the  existence  of  urinary  as  well  as  of  any  other 
functional  paraplegia.  I  am  well  aware  that  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  Case  viii.  was  one  of  true  functional  or  reflex 
paralysis.  It  is  not,  however,  my  purpose  to  maintain  a  con- 
trary view.  It  has  mainly  been  brought  out  here,  because  it 
is  one  of  the  rare  opportunities  in  which  the  fatal  termination 
of  the  disease  has  permitted  the  damage  suffered  by  the  nerv- 
ous system  in  paralysis  consecutive  to  acute  diseases  to  be  de- 
monstrated (asthenic  palsy  of  Gubler).  Case  viii.  is  an  inter- 
esting  example  of  paraplegia  from  enteritis* 

[To  be  concluded  in  next  ntunber.] 


Entropion  and  TricMasia  of  the  Upper  Ltd;  their  Radical 
Treatment,  by  an  operation,  without  division  of  the  Skin. 
By  Joseph  S.  Hildreth,  M.D.,  late  Brevet  Lt.-Col.  and  Sur- 
geon U.  S.  Vols.,  in  charge  of  Desmarres  (U.  S.  Army)  Eye 
and  Ear  Hospital;  Ophthalmic  and  Aural  Surgeon  to  Cook 
County  Hospital,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

That  abnormal  conditibn  of  the  lid  which  makes  its  free  bor- 
der turn  inward  is  called  Entropion.  Its  causes  are  various; 
but  the  operation  here  proposed  is  intended  to  apply,  mainly,  to 
that  form  of  the  affection  resulting  from  atrophy,  or  loss  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  alterations  of  the  tarsus. 

Trichiasis  is  that  condition  of  the  eyelashes  which  brings 
them  into  contact  with  the  globe.  Certain  modifications  are 
designated  as  districhiasis  and  tristrichiasis,  according  to  the 
subdivision  of  the  deviated  lashes  into  two  or  three  rows. 

These  distressing  conditions  of  the  lid,  so  frequently  fatal  to 
the  eye  involved,  can  be  relieved,  permanently,  by  surgical  or 
mechanical  means  only. 
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When  confined  to  the  lower  lid  the  procedure  is  compara- 
tively simple ;  but  the  upper  lid,  from  its  peculiar  mechanism, 
is  much  more  difficult  of  treatment. 

To  relieve  that  form  of  entropion  referred  to  above  and  tri- 
chiasis, I  resort  to  either  destruction  of  the  cilia  or  change  their 
position  on  the  tarsus.  The  former  operation  is  admissible 
when  but  few  of  them  are  affected,  and  on  account  of  extreme 
age  of  the  patient  or  other  conditions  the  latter  becomes  inex- 
pedient. With  these  exceptions,  the  operation  of  "  transplanta- 
tion" is  always  to  be  prefeiTcd.  This  consists  in  dissecting  up 
that  portion  of  the  lid  which  contains  the  deviated  cilia  from  the 
tarsus,  and  then  causing  it  to  become  so  attached  to  the  carti- 
lage that  the  lashes  assume  and  remain  in  their  proper  position. 

Before  describing  the  manner  in  which  this  may  be  accom- 
plished, a  few  words  upon  the  mechanism  of  some  of  the  parts 
involved  will  not  be  inappropriate. 

1st.  The  position  and  functions  of  the  orbicularis  are  such 
that,  when  contracting,  it  tends  to  draw  the  ciliary  margin  of 
the  external  integument  of  the  lid  over  the  free  edge  of  its  car- 
tilage. 

2d.  The  levator,  when  contracting,  tends  to  draw  the  free 
edge  of  the  cartilage  away  from  the  ciliary  margin  of  the  skin 
coTcring  it. 

Hence  two  antagonistic  forces,  both  tending  to  produce  a 
projection  of  the  ciliary  border  of  the  skin  covering  the  lid 
over  the  corresponding  edge  of  the  tarsus,  and  thereby  deviat- 
ing the  cilia  inward. 

This  constitutes  the  principal  obstacle  to  be  overcome,  and 
the  one  which  not  unfrequently  militates  against  success  in  the 
operation  of  transplantation. 

To  counteract  this  difficulty,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  di- 
viding the  external  integument,  the  following  method  of  operat- 
ing suggested  itself. 

1st.  An  incision  is  made  in  the  free  edge  of  the  lid,  anterior 
to  the  orifices  of  the  meibomian  glands,  and  posterior  to  the 
deviated  lashes. 

It  may  extend  from  within  one  millimetre  of  the  lachrymal 
punctum  to  the  outer  commissure,  or  further,  if  required. 

2d.  The  tarsus  is  to  be  dissected  in  its  whole  breadth,  and, 
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as  far  as  practicable,  to  the  length  of  the  incision  just  made, 
&om  the  parts  external  to  it,  including  the  skin,  orbicularis,  etc. 

The  former  is  now  under  the  influence  of  the  levator  only, 
the  latter,  that  of  the  orbicularis, 

3d.  The  lid  must  next  be  reversed  outward,  and  the  tendon 
of  the  levator  made  to  descend,  so  that  a  separate,  coarse  silk 
thread  can  be  passed  through  it,  close  and  parallel  to  the  supe- 
rior edge  of  the  tarsus,  and  near  both  extremities  of  its  separa- 
tion from  the  external  integuments.  Both  strands  of  each  lig- 
ature must  come  through  the  mucous  surface,  and  each  loop 
should  embrace  horizontally  about  five  millimetres  of  the  ten- 
don, taking  care  not  to  include  any  of  the  parts  external  to  it. 
The  four  strands  of  the  two  cords  thus  left  projecting  from  the 
aperture  of  the  lids  should  be  left  four  or  six  inches  long,  in 
order  to  iisure  fastening  to  the  cheek. 

4th.  Traction  on  these  cords  must  next  be  made  sufiBcient  to 
bring  the  ciliary  edge  of  the  tarsus  in  contact  with — ^in  some 
cases  below — the  corresponding  border  of  the  opposite  lid, 
and  then  firmly  secured  to  the  cheek  by  strips  of  adhesive 
plaster. 

The  skin  and  fibres  of  the  orbicularis  are  now  to  be  drawn 
upward  and  fixed  to  the  tarsus  in  proper  position  by  two  broad 
stitches,  inserted  near  the  junction  of  the  outer  third  with  the 
inner  third  of  the  dissection  of  these  parts  from  the  tarsus. 

The  following  cut,  sketched  immediately  after  an  operation, 
shows  the  proper  position  of  the  parts. 

1,  Represents  method  of  securing  cords  which  control  the 
levator. 

2,  2,  The  cords  holding  the  levator. 

3,  3,  Stitches  securing  proper  position  of  external  integu- 
ment. 

4,  Ciliary  border. 

5,  Lachrymal  punctum. 

6,  Border  of  tarsus,  projecting,  in  this  case,  about  two  milli- 
metres below  the  ciliary  margin  of  the  skin. 

The  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  should  be  numerous  enough 
and  the  cords  suflSciently  long  to  guard  against  slipping. 

The  lower  border  is  made  to  project  a  short  distance  below 
the  ciliary  margin  of  the  external  integuments,  to  allow  for 
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subsequent  contraction.  The  extent  to  which  it  should  project 
must  depend  upon  the  condition  of  its  inner  and  lower  edge. 
K  this  is  well  defined,  it  requires  less  than  when  rounded  and 
irregular.  In  some  cases,  after  adhesion  has  taken  place,  it 
may  be  well  to  remove  a  small  portion  of  the  lower  border  of 
the  cartilage  and  thereby  restore  its  normal  shape. 


The  cords  holding  the  levator  should  always  be  so  arranged 
as  not  to  rest  on  the  cornea.  They  can  be  passed  through  the 
upper  margin  of  the  cartilage  as  well  as  the  tendon,  if  the 
operator  is  fearful  of  their  becoming  detached  too  soon,  and 
may  remain  in  position  a  week,  if  desired;  but  three  days,  ordi- 
narily, will  be  sufficient. 

The  outer  stitches  can  be  removed  after  the  third  day.  But 
the  removal  of  these  as  well  as  the  long  cords  must  of  course 
depend  upon  the  rapidity  and  firmness  with  which  adhesion 
takes  place. 

Both  eyes  should  be  kept  closed  until  the  cords  are  removed. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  to  so  operate  as  to  include  all 
the  deviated  lashes.  Should  a  few  escape,  they  can  be  destroyed 
subsequently. 

The  advantages  oflFered  by  this  mode  of  operating  are  : 
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1st.  No  wound  of  the  external  integument  of  the  lid  is  re- 
quired, which  always  produces  more  or  less  deformity. 

2d.  The  tendency  of  the  transplanted  parts  to  suppurate, 
to  fail  to  unite  well,  or  of  the  cilia  to  subsequently  fall  out  on 
account  of  imperfect  nutrition,  is  avoided. 

The  circulation  of  the  parts  being  but  little  interfered  with, 
reunion  is  rapid  and  the  result  permanent. 

The  presence  of  the  cords  within  the  lids  controlling  the 
levator,  like  stitches  required  within  the  lids  in  other  opera- 
tions, does  not  prove  to  be  a  practical  objection. 


Case  of  Diastasis  of  the  Sternum^  with  Bemarks.    By  Herbert 
M.  Howe,  M.D.,  Episcopal  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  S.,  born  in  Ireland,  aged  28,  by  occupation  a  sailor, 
brought  into  the  hospital  about  4  o'clock  this  morning  (January 
14th,  1866),  by  some  men  who  stated  that  they  found  him  in 
great  distress,  lying  below  a  bridge  from  which  he  had  fallen. 
They  supposed  the  height  of  the  bridge  above  the  railroad 
that  lay  beneath  to  be  18  or  20  feet. 

The  man  appeared  to  be  in  extreme  pain;  his  head  thrust 
forward  and  downward  between  his  shoulders,  which  were 
at  the  same  time  much  bowed.  Dyspnoea  was  very  marked; 
it  caused  excruciating  agony  for  the  man  even  to  attempt  to 
change  the  line  of  his  body,  and  when  moved  at  all,  he  was 
lifted  with  his  fixed  position  unchanged.  He  referred  his  pain 
to  his  breast  and  back.  Upon  examining  his  back  no  injury 
could  be  found,  but  upon  inspecting  the  chest  it  was  observed 
to  present  a  peculiarly  abnormal  appearance.  In  the  position 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  manubrium  there  was  a  deep  depres- 
sion; no  crepitation  could  be  elicited  by  direct  manipulation; 
but  it  was  perfectly  evident  that  there  was  fracture  or  disloca- 
tion between  the  gladiolus  and  manubrium.  Pressure  upon 
the  upper  end  of  the  gladiolus  was  insufficient  to  relieve  this 
condition,  so  resort  had  to  be  made  to  muscular  action.  Seat- 
ing the  man  in  a  chair,  I  went  behind  him,  and,  having  placed 
my  knee  against  his  back,  pulled  his  shoulders  forcibly  toward 
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me,  whereupon  distinct  crepitus  was  communicated  to  my 
hands,  and  the  bone,  with  a  sort  of  a  snap,  assumed  nearly  its 
natural  position.  The  relief  given  was  very  marked,  the  man 
straightened  himself  up,  and  took  fiill  inspirations  with  com- 
paratively little  pain;  indeed,  he  felt  himself  so  much  better,  in 
comparison  with  his  former  condition,  that  he  thought  he 
might  be  allowed  to  go  home.  Still  the  gladiolus  and  manu- 
brium were  not  entirely  in  proper  apposition,  the  former  still 
being  a  little  anterior  formed  a  perceptible  ridge.  Pressure 
with  the  hand  against  the  gladiolus  was  tried,  but  no  change 
could  be  produced  by  that  means.  It  was  found  impossible  to 
replace  the  bones  entirely  into  the  normal  position,  by  any  im- 
mediate interference — so  advantage  was  taken  of  position, 
thereby  insuring  gradual  but  continued  force.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  bandage  (posterior  8  of  the  shoulders)  was  applied  quite 
firmly,  and  the  man  placed  in  bed  with  but  one  pillow  beneath 
his  head.  He  was  quite  comfortable  in  this  position;  ausculta- 
tion revealed  no  injury  of  the  lung;  heart's  action  much  in- 
creased. An  opiate  was  given,  and  in  a  short  time  the  man 
was  quietly  sleeping. 

January  15th.  Reports  that  he  slept  but  little  during  the 
night,  but  that  he  is  comfortable;  his  appearance  is  better. 
The  diastasis  is  not  entirely  reduced,  but  there  is  an  appreci- 
able improvement  since  I  left  him  in  the  night;  that  more 
advantage  might  be  taken  of  position,  the  pillow  is  to  be  taken 
from  beneath  his  head.  This  change  does  not  seem  to  ren* 
der  him  at  all  uncomfortable. '  He  complains  that  his  breath 
**  catches  him "  up  on  a  full  inspiration.  On  examining  the 
chest  there  is  found  to  be  commencing  pleurisy  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  injury;  no  emphysema,  heart  movements  regular. 
It  has  been  necessary  to  draw  oflF  his  water  with  the  catheter. 

Jan.  16th.  There  is  a  marked  improvement  in  the  position 
of  the  manubrium  this  morning;  there  is  now  a  very  slight 
ridge  defining  the  line  between  it  and  the  gladiolus.  Placed 
a  compress,  held  firmly  by  broad  strips  of  adhesive  plaster 
running  the  whole  length  of  the  chest.  Allowed  a  small  pil- 
low, and  gave  grs.  v.  of  blue  mass. 

Jan.  17th.  Better.  Passed  his  water  without  the  catheter 
several  times  since  yesterday.      Pain  in  the  back  decreased; 
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tongue  clean  and  moist.  Still  some  pain  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  injury. 

Jan.  21st.  In  Tiolence  of  orders  he  has  gotten  up  for  the 
purpose  of  changing  his  shirt,  and  has  somewhat  displaced  the 
manubrium  again.    Replaced  it,  and  reapplied  the  compress. 

Feb.  15th.    Allowed  to  get  up. 

Feb.  19th.    Removed  compress. 

Feb.  22d.  Discharged,  cured;  the  bones  seeming  to  be 
firmly  fixed  in  their  natural  positions. 

The  very  unusual  occurrence  of  either  diastasis  or  fracture 
of  the  sternum  has  prompted  me  to  submit  the  above  case  for 
publication.  But,  apart  from  the  infrequency  of  the  accident, 
this  one  presents  certain  peculiarities,  not  only  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  diastasis  was  caused,  but  also  in  the  fact  that  the 
sternal  injury  was  uncomplicated.  In  the  majority  of  cases  on 
record  the  patients  suffering  from  dislocated  sternum  have  sus- 
tained so  many  other  and  severe  inflictions  that  the  cases 
could  by  no  means  be  regarded  as  typical. 

At  the  time  the  patient  first  presented  himself,  he  was  so 
harassed  with  pain  that  it  was  impossible  to  gain  from  him 
any  precise  account  of  the  manner  in  which  his  injury  was  re- 
ceived. At  the  earliest  opportunity,  however,  I  possessed  my- 
self of  all  the  data  upon  which  the  evidence  of  the  man  could  be 
regarded  as  reliable.  Nearly  all  that  he  remembered  concern- 
ing the  fall  was  that  he  struck  upon  his  feet.  His  story  in  this 
respect  is  rendered  probable,  seeing  that  his  body  presented  no 
wounds  or  bruises.  The  possibility  that  either  fracture  or  dias- 
tasis of  the  sternum  may  be  caused  by  the  force  of  a  considera- 
ble fall  being  received  by  the  feet  is  a  well  established  fact.  Prof. 
Gross,  in  his  "  System  of  Surgery,"  notices  a  case  of  transverse 
fracture  of  the  sternum  caused  by  "  jumping,  in  a  state  of  in- 
toxication, oflF  a  shed  eleven  feet  high."  The  force  of  the  jump 
was  expended  upon  the  feet,  and  Professor  Gross  goes  on  to 
say  that  "  the  fracture  was  doubtless  occasioned  by  the  eflfort 
which  the  man  made  to  regain  his  equilibrium."  The  fracture 
was  ascribed  to  muscular  violence — to  inordinate  contraction 
of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid.  By  referring  to  a  paper  on  frac- 
tures of  the  sternum,  by  Dr.  J.  Ashhurst,  published  in  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  for  October,  1862,  p.  406, 
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there  will  be  found,  among  the  reports  of  fractures  and  diasta- 
sis of  this  bone,  several  where  the  injury  was  caused  by  indi- 
rect muscular  yiolence.  In  one,  fracture  was  caused  during 
labor,  in  another  it  was  brought  about  by  "  contraction  of  the 
diaphragm  in  vomiting/'  The  mechanism  by  which  diastasis  or 
fracture  of  the  sternum  is  produced  when  the  force  is  applied 
to  the  feet  or  buttock,  does  not,  it  seems  to  me,  consist  solely 
in  contraction  of  musdes,  as  seen  in  the  exertion  to  regain  or 
maintain  equilibrium.  The  force  of  a  fall  being  expended 
upon  the  feet  it  is  instantly  conveyed  upwards  over  the  whole 
body,  until  at  last  the  head  and  shoulders  receive  the  shock; 
and  they,  acting  through  the  clavicle  upon  the  upper  portion  of 
the  manubrium,  tend  to  force  it  forward,  while  its  lower  edge 
slips  behind  the  gladiolus.  This  mechanism  seems  to  have 
been  demonstrated  in  a  case  given  by  Aman,  '^  where  separa- 
tion of  the  first  and  second  bones  of  the  sternum  occurred  from 
a  violent  effort,  as  lifting  made  with  the  shoulder,  which  the 
patient  had  placed  under  a  bar  which  he  was  using  as  a  lever 
of  the  second  order."     (Ashhurst,  Fracture  of  the  Sternum.) 

Fracture  or  diastasis  might  readily  be  caused  by  the  knees 
coming  forcibly  against  the  sternum,  as  they  would  very  prob- 
ably do,  even  though  the  fall  be  firjt  received  by  the  feet. 
This,  however,  would  belong  to  the  class  of  iiyuries  received 
by  direct  violence. 

Each  case  of  an  injury  so  infrequent  as  diastasis  of  the  ster- 
num has  peculiar  interest  attached  to  it,  and  therefore  I  am 
anxious  to  put  the  facts  on  record.  I  find  no  other  similar 
case  recorded  in  the  practice  of  the  House.  A  case  of  proba- 
ble fracture  of  the  sternum,  caused  by  direct  violence,  has  oc- 
curred here  within  the  past  year. 


Recovery  from  a  wejl  marked   Case  of  Concussion  of  the 
Brain.    By  S.  D.  Twining,  M.D. 

At  Alexandria,  Virginia,  September  13th^  1865,  A.  L., 
aged  21  years,  in  a  state  of  somnambulism,  fell  from  a  third 
story  window  to  the  pavement,  thirty-four  feet  below.  He  was 
immediately  carried  into  the  house.    Three  medical  gentle- 
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men  were  soon  in  attendance,  who,  after  careful  examination, 
pronounced  the  case  hopeless,  and  left  him  to  the  care  of  his 
friends,  after  applying  cold  to  the  head.  They,  later,  called 
the  writer,  who,  seyen  hours  after  the  accident,  in  company 
with  AssistantrSurgeons  S.  B.  Ward,  U.  S.  Vols.,  and  W.  C. 
Minor,  U.  S.  A.,  yisited  the  patient.  He  was  found  lying 
upon  his  back  in  an  unconscious  condition,  insensible  to  pain. 
When  spoken  to  in  a  loud  Toice  he  would  giye  no  sign  of  rec- 
ognition, but  occasionally  he  would  move  his  limbs;  the  ex- 
tremities were  cold;  breathing  free,  and  pulse  feeble  and 
irregular. 

The  body  was  injured  inseyeral  places;  the  soft  parts  about 
the  temples,  eyes  and  lower  jaw  were  bruised,  much  swoUeo, 
and  of  a  dark  bluish  color — the  eyelids  so  swollen  as  to  pre- 
vent recognition  of  the  pupils.  Over  the  right  temple  the  in- 
tegument was  broken;  the  hands  and  feet  were  badly  bruised 
and  injured;  the  middle  finger  of  the  right  hand  was  dislocated 
at  the  second  joint,  and  there  was  an  oblique  fracture  of  the 
tibia  of  the  left  leg,  indicating  that  the  weight  of  the  fall  had 
been  received  on  the  hands  and  feet. 

The  fracture  was  reduced,  and  pasteboard  splints  applied; 
the  injuries  were  dressed,  and  the  bruised  parts  were  bathed 
with  dilute  tincture  of  arnica;  the  patient  was  wrapped  in 
warm  blankets,  and  there  was  given  sulphate  of  magnesia,  one 
ounce,  and  barley  water  to  drink.  Eight  hours  afterward  the 
patient  had  recovered  sufficiently  from  the  shock  to  be  restless 
under  the  pain  he  suflFered;  pulse  70,  and  weak.  Cold  was 
applied  to  the  head,  and  one-quarter  of  a  grain  of  sulphate  of 
morphia  was  given  to  allay  irritability  arising  from  his  in- 
juries. 

Sept.  14.  Patient  did  not  rest  well  during  the  night;  pulse 
50,  and  weak;  the  bowels  had  moved  moderately.  Given 
wine,  one  dram  every  two  hours,  and  chicken  broth.  At  even- 
ing pulse  was  60  and  fuller.    Treatment  continued. 

Sept.  15th.  He  answers  when  spoken  to;  slept  well  during 
the  night;  appetite  improved;  complains  of  pain  in  his  head, 
and  through  his  back  and  limbs;  pulse  80  and  quite  natural. 
Stimulants  discontinued. 

Sept.  20th.    He  has  become  restless;  pulse  gradually  in- 
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a-easing  to  120,  full  and  strong.  There  was  increased  pain 
in  the  head,  and  at  times  muttering  delirium;  relief  was  given 
bj  freely  moving  the  bowels  by  enema,  and  repeated  doses  of 
sidphate  of  magnesia;  salphate  of  morphia  was  given  at  night 
to  allay  irritability,  and  latterly  fluid  extract  of  valerian  and 
compound  spirits  of  ether,  equal  parts — dose  one  dram  in  water 
every  four  hours. 

Sept.  22d.  Pulse  96;  patient  slept  all  night;  awakes,  talks 
naturally  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  goes  to  sleep  again; 
does  not  complain  of  pain.  Treatment,  nervines  and  nutri- 
lious  diet. 

Sept.  24th.  Pulse  100  and  weak;  suffers  pain  in  the  back 
part  and  side  of  head;  applied  cold  to  the  head  and  mustard  to 
the  neck,  and  between  the  shoulders;  bowels  were  moved  by 
enema.  Given  wine,  one  dram  every  three  hours;  also  renewed 
mixture  of  fluid  extract  of  valerian  and  compound  spirits  of 
ether. 

Sept.  27th.  Pulse  88;  slept  well;  appetite  good;  pain  in 
head  slight. 

Oct.  5th,  Patient  has  not  had  a  recurrence  of  head  symp- 
toms; is  now  able  to  read;  has  a  good  appetite,  and  rests 
well. 

Oct.  19th.  Patient  has  continued  to  improve,  and  would  be 
up  if  it  were  not  for  inflammation  of  the  left  knee  and  thigh,  re- 
sulting from  a  blow  received  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  which 
keeps  him  on  his  back.  He  has  been  much  weakened  and  irri- 
tated  by  his  injuries;  a  bruise  on  the  back  resulted  in  a  large 
sloughing  sore,  over  which  there  is  now  forming  a  healthy 
cicatrix.    The  fracture  of  the  tibia  has  become  firm. 

Nov.  23d.  The  inflammation  of  the  knee  has  so  far  sub- 
sided as  to  allow  the  patient  to  be  removed  to  the  hospital  at 
Washington. 

The  height  from  which  this  man  fell  (thirty-four  feet)  would 
in  all  probability  have  produced  sudden  death  if  the  whole 
weight  had  come  on  the  head,  without  being  first  received  on 
the  hands  and  feet.  As  it  was,  the  unconscious  condition,  in- 
sensibility, coldness  of  the  extremities,  and  feeble  and  irreg- 
ular pulse  (pupils  could  not  be  examined),  seven  hours  after 
the  accident,  show  that  the  concussion  was  severe. 
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On  the  third  day  the  patient  had  rallied  from  the  shock. 
He  did  not  go  on  to  complete  recovery,  but  passed  beyond  the 
bounds  of  health  when,  on  the  seventh  day,  there  was  increased 
pain  in  the  head,  muttering  delirium,  pulse  120,  full  and 
strong.  On  the  ninth  day  there  was  great  improvement,  and 
a  slight  recurrence  of  unfavorable  symptoms  on  the  eleventh. 
After  this  recovery  was  constant,  and  he  might  be  considered 
convalescent  on  the  twenty-second  day.  Morphia  has  been 
used  from  the  lirst  to  allay  irritability,  giving  relief  without 
unfavorable  eflfects  to  the  brain. 

This  case  was  deliberately  given  up  as  hopeless  by  the  first 
physicians  who  were  called,  but  the  result  shows  that  in  all 
cases  there  is  hope  of  rallying  the  powers  of  nature  as  long  as 
life  exists. 
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Stated  Meeting,  November  22,  1865. 

Dr.  OuRDON  Buck,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  Kbackowizer  stated  that  the  patient  upon  whom  he  had  operated 
for  the  remoyal  of  the  tumor  in  the  antrum,  and  whose  case  he  had 
reported  at  the  last  meeting,  was  doing  well,  no  symptoms  of  menin- 
gitis haying  yet  shown  themselves. 

FRACTURK    OF   BOTH    MALLEOLI,  .WTTH   PARTIAL   DISLOCATION   OF    THE  TIBIA 
FORWARD  AT  ITS  LOWER  END — DR.  F.  B.  HAMILTON. 

Dr.  Hamilton  presented  a  specimen  of  fracture  of  both  malleoli  and 
partial  dislocation  of  the  tibia  forward,  left  leg.  The  specimen  was 
obtained  from  the  dead-room  of  Bellevae  Hospital,  and  its  history  was 
unknown.  Before  dissection  the  deformity  was  obsenred;  the  foot 
being  shortened  in  front  of  the  tibia,  and  the  heel  being  correspond- 
ingly lengthened.    The  whole  foot  was  splayed  or  turned  outward. 

The  specimen  showed  the  malleolus  internus  to  have  been  broken  at 
its  base  and  displaced  slightly  outwards  (to  the  fibular  side),  and  con. 
siderably  displaced  backwards.     The  malleolus  internus  was  broken 
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about  cue  inch  and  a  half  above  its  lower  end,  and  displaced  outwards 
and  backwards.  The  displacement  backwards  gave  the  fragment  an 
inclination  of  45^  nvith  the  natural  axis  of  the  fibnla.  Both  malleoli 
were  firmlj  united  at  the  points  of  fracture.  The  tibia  was  displaced 
forwards  three-qnarters  of  an  inch,  so  that  only  the  posterior  half  of 
its  articular  surface  rested  upon  the  articular  surface  of  the  astragalus, 
and  at  this  point  the  astragalus  had  formed  for  itself  a  new  cup-like 
socket  in  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia,  half  an  inch  in  depth,  pre- 
senting an  appearance  somewhat  as  if  the  posterior  lip  of  the  articular 
sarface  of  the  tibia  had  been  broken  off  and  forced  upwards.  It 
seemed  more  probable,  however,  that  this  new  socket  was  the  result 
of  long  continued  pressure. 

Dr.  Hamilton  also  mentioned  that,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  he 
had,  at  this  moment,  in  his  service  at  the  Believue  Hospital,  a  pre- 
cisely similar  case  in  the  living  subject.  A  woman  had  fallen,  on  the 
3d  of  November,  from  one  of  the  street  cars  while  it  was  in  motion. 
She  could  not  tell  in  what  wrijr  she  fell.  A  day  or  two  later  she  was 
admitted  to  Believue.  The  limb  was  greatly  swollen,  but  a  fracture 
of  the  fibnla  was  made  out — ^the  fracture  being  1^  inches  above  its 
lower  end,  and  the  line  of  fracture  beiug  from  behind,  forwards  and 
downwards.  The  foot  was  apparently  not  out  of  line.  No  dressings 
were  applied  on  account  of  the  swelling.  November  14th,  the  11th 
day  after  the  accident,  the  foot  was  found  to  present  a  distorted 
ai^arance,  such  as  is  presented  in  a  partial  forward  luxation  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  tibia.  The  top  of  the  foot,  measuring  from  the  front 
of  the  tibia  to  the  end  of  the  great  toe,  was  shortened  a  little  more 
than  half  an  inch.  The  heel  was  correspondingly  lengthened,  and  pos- 
terior line  at  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  presented  a  remarkable  curve, 
with  its  convexity  forwards.  The  inner  malleolus  was  found  also  to 
be  broken  at  its  base.  Both  malleoli  remained  attached  to  the  foot, 
being  directly  downwards  and  backwards.  The  foot  could  be  brought 
to  a  right  angle  by  dorsal  flexion,  but  no  further.  There  was  neither 
eversion  nor  inversion  of  the  foot. 

Dr.  Hamilton  remarked  that  he  should  attempt  the  reduction  on 
the  following  day.  He  also  remarked  that  these  were  the  first  exam- 
ples he  had  ever  met  with  of  the  partial  forward  luxation  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  tibia,  either  with  or  without  a  fracture  of  the  malleoli.' 

1  Dr.  Hamilton  informs  ns  that  on  Thnnday,  the  23d  of  Nov.,  13  days  after 
the  accident,  he  redoced  the  bones  in  the  presence  of  the  Chair  and  seyeral 
medical  gentlemen.    The  patient  was  placed  under  the  influence  of  ether, 
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Dr.  Yoss  remarked  that  he  had  met  quite  recently  with  a  similar 
case,  and  gave  its  history  as  follows: 

A  yoang  man,  25  years  of  age,  in  handling  a  heavy  cask,  slipped 
upon  his  right  foot,  so  as  to  turn  it  outwards,  the  cask  at  the  same 
time  striking  the  tibia.  The  accident  was  followed  by  great  swelling 
and  discoloration.  The  treatment  had  consisted  in  merely  cold  water 
applications  and  rest.  At  the  time  Dr.  Yoss  first  saw  the  patient,  which 
was  eleven  months  after  the  injury,  the  following  condition  of  the 
parts  presented  itself:  the  foot  was  at  a  right  angle  to  the  tibia,  and 
could  not  be  moved  by  dorsal  flexion  without  giving  rise  to  pain.  The 
perpendicular  axis  of  the  foot  was  external  to  that  of  the  tibia.  The 
space  between  the  two  malleoli  was  greater  by  half  an  inch  than  on 
the  opposite  side.  There  was  a  marked  projection  of  the  heel  back- 
ward, so  that  the  distance  between  the  apex  of  the  great  toe  and  the 
anterior  border  of  the  tibio-tarsal  articulation  was  three-fifths  of  an 
inch  less  than  in  the  sound  foot.  The  tibia  showed  no  trace  of  frac- 
ture; the  external  malleolus  of  the  fibula  was  fractured  off  ob- 
liquely downwards  and  forwards  an  inch  above  the  articular  surface 
of  the  tibia.  The  anterior  border  of  the  malleolus  was  of  course  not 
involved.  The  projection  backward  of  the  fragment  was  certainly 
greater  on  account  of  the  deposition  of  callus  than  it  had  been  imme- 
diately after  the  injury. 

Dr.  Buck  remarked  that  he  had  frequently  seen  the  same  deformity 
as  shown  by  Dr.  Hamilton,  the  ultimate  result  of  what  had  originally 
been  Pott's  fracture.    In  such  cases  the  malleolar  process  of  the  tibia 

when,  by  flexing  the  leg  upon  the  thigh,  and  by  extenaion  made  by  Hie  hands, 
with  forcible  flexion  and  extension  of  the  foot,  the  bones  were  returned  to 
place.  In  order  to  retain  them  in  place,  the  heel  was  suspended  by  a  broad 
cotton  bandage  in  a  box,  while  the  tibia  was  pressed  backwards  by  a  similar 
band  crossing  the  front  of  the  leg  near  its  lower  end,  and  secured  behind  the 
box.  This  answered  the  indications,  while  at  the  same  time  the  leg  was  not 
ligated.  The  whole  thigh  and  leg  were  afterwards  retained  in  a  flexed 
position. 

Dr.  Hamilton  is  now  fully  of  the  opinion  that  this  displacement  was  a  con- 
sequence of  the  strong  and  continued  action  of  the  gastrocnemii;  that  it  did 
not  take  place  immediately  upon  the  occurrence  of  the  fracture,  and  probably 
not  until  the  10th  or  11th  day  after  the  accident  Although  his  own  expe- 
rience and  the  museum  specimens  would  pi-ove  that  this  peculiar  backward 
displacement  of  the  astragalus  does  not  actually  accompany  or  follow  fractures 
of  both  malleoli,  yet  these  examples  and  Dr.  Buck's  experience,  with  the 
case  mentioned  by  Dr.  Yoss,  sufficiently  show  that  it  is  liable  to  occur;  and 
that  this  £EU$t  establishes  the  propriety  of  considering  the  prcTention  of  thiji 
result  as  one  of  the  important  indications  of  treatment  after  such  fractures. 
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is  torn  off  by  the  lateral  ligament  still  retaining  its  connections,  which 
permits  the  action  of  the  mnscles  of  the  calf  which  slide  the  foot  back- 
wards on  the  tibia;  for  the  same  reason  there  is  more  or  less  slipping 
of  the  foot  outwards,  a  certain  inclination  of  the  sole  ontwards,  as  well 
as  a  pointing  of  the  toes  downwards.  He  also  stated  that  there  was 
a  plaster-cast  in  the  museam  of  the  N.  Y.  Hospital  which  illustrated 
those  particular  features  in  a  striking  manner. 

Dr.  Hamilton  stated  that  he  had  never  had  his  attention  particu- 
larly directed  to  the  pomt  referred  to  by  Dr.  Buck,  and  in  the  specimen 
presented  that  evening  he  was  not  by  any  means  certain  whether  the 
injury  resulting  in  the  deformity  shown  was  really  a  primary  or 
secondary  one.  He  presumed,  however,  that  Dr.  Buck  was  correct  in 
his  explanation  as  applied  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases. 


ANEUitISM  OF  THE  ARCH  OF  THE   AORTA — ^DB.   BRADLEY. 

John  Hays,  aged  31  years,  was  private  in  a  regiment.  About 
eight  months  ago,  while  assisting  to  remove  a  wheel  from  one  of  the 
gun<;arriages,  he  felt  something  give  way  in  his  thorax.  In  a  few 
days  afterwards  a  small  tumor  made  its  appearance,  just  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  sternum.  It  gave  him  some  pain,  and  rendered  him  unfit 
for  duty  most  of  the  time.  The  tumor  increased  in  size,  and  he  finally 
got  his  discharge  on  account  of  it.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  this 
city,  he  presented  himself  at  the  Demilt  Dispensary  for  advice.  He 
soon  became  unable  to  attend  the  Dispensary,  and  the  visiting  physi- 
cian was  called  upon  to  attend  him.  When  I  first  saw  the  patient,  on 
the  27  th  of  August,  the  aneurism  was  about  the  size  of  half  a  cocoa- 
nut.  There  were  three  prominent  points  on  its  surface  which  were 
discolored  and  very  thin,  and  to  all  appearance  would  give  way  in  a  few 
hours.  But  these  spots  gradually  assumed  the  color  of  the  healthy 
skin  again,  and  remained  so  for  two  weeks. 

All  this  time  the  tumor  was  augmenting  in  size.  On  the  1st  of 
iN^ovember  I  was  sent  for,  and  found  the  patient  suffering  intense  pain. 
One  of  the  prominences  had  become  again  discolored,  and  very  much 
distended.  On  the  19th  Dr.  Bradley  measured  the  tumor  with  a 
tape  line,  and  found  it  thirty-two  inches  round  the  base.  On  the  18th 
it  opened,  and  discharged  about  three  pints  of  blood,  after  which  he 
sank  rapidly,  and  died  on  the  20th,  without  any  further  hemorrhage. 
The  only  treatment  he  received  at  my  hands  was  palliative  sol.  morph., 
two  tablespoonfuk  at  a  dose. 

Dr.  Post  presented  two  specimens,  the  first  a  calculus,  removed 
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from  the  bladder  of  a  patient  after  death,  with  no  historj^  and  re- 
markable for  its  large  size,  being  seven  inches  in  one  circumference  and 
five  and  a  half  in  another,  and  resembling  in  shape  an  old  foshioned 
watch;  the  second,  a  specimen  of  necrosis  of  the  tibia.  This  latter 
presented  somewhat  remarkable  features.  It  occupied  the  lower 
portion  of  the  bone,  and  extended  fairly  down  to  the  articular  sorfoce,. 
so  that  the  openings  in  the  involucrum  communicated  with  the  cavity^ 
of  what  was  the  ankle  joint  through  the  cancellous  structure  of  the 
lower  and  expanded  portion  of  the  tibia.  The  ankle  joint  itself  was 
the  seat  of  complete  bony  anchylosis  with  the  astragalus.  The 
specimen  was  removed  by  amputation  from  a  patient  12  years  of  age, 
by  Dr.  6.  H.  Hosmer.  The  anchylosis  seemed  to  have  been  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  nature  to  limit  the  disease.  In  conclusion,  he  remarked 
that  the  specimen  was  particularly  interesting,  in  reference  to  the  fact 
that  the  necrosis  was  not  limited  to  the  compact  structure  of  the  bone, 
as  was  almost  always  the  case,  but  had  extended  fairly  into  the  spongy 
structure,  presenting,  in  that  situation,  the  characteristic  appearances, 
of  a  true  sequestrum. 

Stated  Meeting,  December  13/A,  1865. 

Dr.  GuRDON  Buck,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  Hamilton  remarked,  in  reference  to  the  case  of  dislocation  of 
the  foot  upon  the  tibia,  reported  at  the  last  meeting,  that  the  peculiar 
deformity  to  which  he  alluded  was  really  induced  as  Dr.  Buck  had 
explained,  and  that  the  condition  obtained  only  a  day  before  his  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  the  case  by  the  House  Surgeon,  the  patient  origi- 
nally suffermg  from  Potts'  fracture. 

MALIGNANT  DISEASE    OF   SUPERIOR    MAXILLA;    EXTIRPATION;     DEATH   FROM 
RUPTURE  OF  ENCEPHALOID  MASS  IN  LUNGS — DR.  HAMILTON. 

James  Teshum,  let.  32,  native  of  New  York,  farmer,  was  admitted 
to  Bellevne  Hospital,  as  a  private  patient  of  Dr.  Hamilton's,  November 
24th,  1865.  It  was  difficult  to  get  a  complete  history  of  his  case,  as 
his  disease  prevented  him  from  talking  a  great  deal.  As  far  as  his 
statement  could  be  made  out,  the  disease  commenced  about  five  weeks 
before  admission,  by  a  small  swelling  on  the  gvm  above  the  middle  in- 
cisor teeth ;  it  grew  very  rapidly,  and  was  twice  removed  within  two 
weeks.  His  general  health  did  not  suffer  much,  his  appetite  was  good, 
and  he  felt  quite  strong.    Cancerous  cachexia,  not  marked. 
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A  fungoid  mass  was  foand  protruding  flrom  the  mouth,  occupying 
the  space  between  the  first  bicuspid  teeth  of  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw; 
its  base  extended  into  the  mouth,  to  a  short  distance  behind  the  alye- 
oli,  and  to  about  the  same  distance  beneath  the  upper  lip.  The  lip  was 
not  involved,  nor  did  the  disease  extend  to  the  antrum.  The  mass 
was  excessively  vascular,  bleeding  on  the  slightest  touch.  Two  teeth 
were  found  loosely  attached  to  the  external  surface  of  the  tumor.  He 
had  a  large  vascular  naevus  covering  the  upper  part  of  the  left  cheek, 
upon  two  or  three  points  of  which  malignant  disease  had  commenced 
to  show  itself.  He  had,  also,  a  very  large  hydrocele;  but  this  was 
not  observed  until  he  was  laid  upon  the  table  for  operation. 

The  patient  wished  to  have  the  tumor  removed,  and  the  operation 
was  made  on  Tuesday,  Nov.  28th,  by  Dr.  Hamilton,  assisted  by  Dr. 
Wood,  in  presence  of  the  class  of  medical  students.  It  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  the  patient  was  etherized.  A  large  quantity  of  ether 
was  administered,  and  finally  some  chloroform  had  to  be  given  before 
he  became  completely  insensible;  and  when  he  came  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  anaesthetic  he  had  a  very  small,  weak  pulse,  which  remained 
in  that  condition  during  the  operation,  although  he  was  not  all  the  time 
profoundly  etherized. 

The  operation  was  commenced  by  two  incisions  beginning  at  each 
angle  of  the  mouth,  extending  upwards  and  outwards  about  two 
inches.  Two  teeth  were  then  extracted  on  each  side,  beyond  the 
tumor,  and  the  bone  divided  vertically,  in  this  situation,  with  the  bone- 
cutters.  The  bone  was  then  cut  horizontally  by  a  saw,  above  the 
tumor,  connecting  the  two  incisions  made  by  the  bone-cutters;  the 
bone-cutters  were  again  applied  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth  and  the 
mass  removed.  There  was  considerable  blood  lost,  though  the  hemor- 
rhage was  not  so  great  as  was  expected,  considering  the  nature  of  the 
disease.  The  whole  of  the  naevus  was  finally  removed  from  the  cheek; 
but  it  was  not  deemed  expedient  at  that  time,  owing  to  the  feeble  con- 
dition of  the  patient,  to  make  a  plastic  operation  to  cover  in  the  part 
laid  bare  by  the  removal  of  the  nsvus. 

He  rallied  well  after  the  operation,  and  in  a  short  time  he  had  a 
good  and  moderately  strong  pulse;  he  took  his  nourishment  well  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  complained  only  of  feeling  sick  from  the  ether.  Next 
morning  the  patient  felt  very  well;  he  had  a  good  pulse,  and  rested 
well  during  the  night. 

Dr.  Hamilton  then  determined  to  close  the  opening  left  in  the  cheek 
by  the  removal  of  the  neevus.  In  etherizing  the  patient  for  this  opera- 
tion, he  came  completely  under  its  influence  before  he  had  taken  more 
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than  a  half-dozen  inspirations,  and  immediately  his  face  became  pale 
and  his  pulse  small  and  weak,  in  which  condition  he  reoftained  until  the 
effects  of  the  ether  passed  off. 

The  operation  consisted  in  taking  a  piece  of  sound  integuoieut  from 
the  cheek  beyond  the  wonnd,  and  covering  in  the  part  laid  bare  by 
the  removal  of  the  nsBvus.  He  again  rallied  well,  and  soon  regained  a 
good  pulse.  He  did  well  during  the  day,  but  in  the  evening  he  be- 
came very  restless,  complained  of  severe  pain  in  his  left  side,  his  poise 
and  respiration  became  hurried,  and  he  appeared  to  suffer  a  great  deal. 
Physical  examination  revealed  the  presence  of  a  quantity  of  fluid  i» 
the  pleural  cavity.  He  grew  very  much  worse  during  the  night;  his 
pulse  became  small  and  frequent.  He  sank  very  quickly,  and  died 
about  eleven  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

Autopsy  twenty-four  hours  after  death. — On  opening  the  thorax, 
about  two  quarts  of  aknost  pure  blood  were  found  in  the  left  pleural 
cavity.  Both  lungs  were  found  studded  with  nodules,  resembling  in 
structure  the  tumor  removed  from  the  face,  varying  in  size  from  a 
marble  to  a  walnut;  and  at  the  lower  part  of  the  base  of  the  left  lung 
a  rupture  was  found  in  the  lung  tissue,  at  the  seat  of  one  of  the  nod- 
ules. One  small  nodule  was  found  on  the  surface  of  the  heart.  The^ 
liver  was  healthy,  except  one  small  nodnle  on  the  surface  of  the  great 
lobe.  The  brain  was  not  examined.  The  kidneys  were  healthy.  A 
large  tumor  was  found  in  the  mesentery.  On  opening  the  scrotum 
about  a  quart  of  fluid  escaped,  and  the  rest  of  the  tumor  was  made'up 
of  enlarged  testicle,  the  testicle  being  of  about  the  size  of  a  cocoa-nut, 
its  entire  structure  being  encephaloid. 

DOUBLE   AMPUTATION   OF  ARMS,  CIRCULAR  AND   FLAP;   DEATH   FROM   FViEMIA 
ON  THE  20th  day — DR.  F.  H.  HAMILTON. 

Tobias  Billing,  set.  24,  native  of  Jamaica,  machinist,  was  admitted 
to  Bellevue  Hospital,  November  21st,  1865.  About  two  hours  before 
admission,  both  of  his  arms  having  I  >3eu  caught  in  some  machinery, 
the  bones  of  the  hand  were  extensively  crushed,  and  the  soft  parts  of 
the  forearm  and  part  of  the  arm  were  extensively  lacerated.  The  two 
arms  were,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  same  condition.  Both  arms 
were  amputated  by  Dr.  Hamilton,  about  six  hours  after  the  receipt  of 
the  injury.  The  operations  were  made  while  the  patient  was  under 
the  influence  of  ether.  The  left  arm  was  first  amputated  by  the  circu- 
lar operation,  and  then  the  right  by  double  lateral  flaps.  Very  little 
blood  was  lost,  and  the  patient  rallied  well  after  the  operation.     Dur- 
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ing  the  first  twenty-four  hours  he  suffered  some  pain  in  the  stumps, 
but  it  was  not  severe.  For  the  next  twelve  days  he  continued  to  do 
remarkably  well.  He  always  reported  feeling  very  wellj  his  appetite 
was  good,  and  his  poise  strong,  and  not  beating  over  100  per  minute, 
and  sometimes  it  was  below  90.  He  would  lift  up  the  stumps  to  have 
them  dressed;  and  he  asked,  about  eight  days  after  the  operation,  to 
be  allowed  to  sit  up.  There  was  some  union  by  first  intention  at  the 
upper  part  of  both  stumps;  the  cut  was  covered  with  healthy  granula- 
tion. The  discharge  was  normal  in  quantity,  and  very  healthy — the 
right  stump  discharging  always  about  twice  as  much  as  the  left. 

On  December  4th,  twelve  days  after  the  operation,  he  had  a  very 
severe  chill,  followed  by  profuse  sweating.  He  had  another  chill  the 
same  day,  and  in  a  short  time  became  very  much  exhausted;  his  pulse 
became  fi*equent,  130,  his  tongue  coated,  and  his  appetite  impaired. 
He  had  irregular  chills  followed  by  profuse  perspiration  during  the 
nest  four  days,  becoming  gradually  more  exhausted.  He  suffered  oc- 
casionaly  from  severe  vomiting  and  diarrhoea.  On  the  fifth  day  after 
his  first  chill,  and  seventeenth  after  the  operation,  he  became  delirious, 
and  complained  of  pain  in  his  left  side.  His  pulse  now  became  very 
rapid  and  weak,  and  he  sank  and  died  on  the  11th  inst.  After  the 
occurrence  of  the  chills  there  never  was  any  noticeable  change  in  the 
condition  of  the  stumps;  the  granulation  seemed  plentiful,  but  rather 
pale.  The  discharge  was  not  much,  if  at  all,  increased,  and  was  toler- 
ably healthy.  There  was  no  unusual  swelling  or  inflammation  in  any 
part  of  the  limbs.  The  end  of  the  bone  could  be  seen  just  within  the 
flaps  in  the  left  arm.  The  granulations  covering  it  had  a  dark  brown- 
ish appearance.  The  patient  was  a  finely  developed,  muscular  man, 
had  always  enjoyed  good  health,  and  was  never  addicted  to  excesses 
of  any  kind. 

Autopsy,  18  howrs  after  death. — ^The  lower  lobe  of  the  left  lung  was 
covered  with  recent  lymph,  and  the  left  pleural  cavity  contained  about 
twelve  ounces  of  semi-purulent  fluid.  There  was  a  small  abscess  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  left  lung,  and  an  abscess  in  the  great  lobe  of  the 
liver.  There  were  small  spots  of  lobular  pneumonia  in  both  lungs. 
The  kidneys  appeared  fatty;  the  other  organs  were  healthy.  Both 
stamps  had  almost  united,  and  no  abnormal  appearance  was  notice- 
able in  the  soft  parts  of  either  of  them.  A  small  brownish  looking 
mass  protruded  from  the  medullary  cavity  of  the  bone  of  the  left  arm. 

The  two  amputations  were  made  in  this  case  by  dissimilar  methods 
for  the  purpose  of  observing  their  relative  progress.  The  condition 
of  the  two  arms  was,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  same,  and  the  amputa- 
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tions  were  made  at  almost  the  same  points,  and  equal  care  was  taken 
in  the  two  operations  and  in  the  dressings.  The  flap  operation  re- 
quired the  most  ligatures  and  the  most  sutures.  Both  had,  at  the 
time  of  death,  made  about  equal  progress  in  cicatrization,  being  three- 
fourths  closed;  in  both  the  death  of  the  ends  of  the  bones  had  ex- 
tended about  three-fourths  of  an  inch.  In  both  there  was  osteo- 
myelitis. The  only  difference  observed  was,  that  at  each  dressing  the 
right  stump  (double  flap  muscular)  was  found  to  be  discharging  about 
twice  as  much  pus  as  the  left  (circular  and  tegumentary).  In  both 
limbs  the  flaps  were  long,  and  brought  together  without  the  least 
strain. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  Dr.  Buck,  Dr.  Hamilton  remarked 
that  pain  in  the  stumps  was  not  a  noticeable  symptom. 

Dr.  Buck  referred  to  a  case  of  osteo-myelitis  occurring,  after  ampu- 
tation of  the  arm,  in  a  lad  aged  15,  a  patient  in  the  New  York  Hos- 
pital, in  whom  pain  in  the  stump  was  very  severe.  In  that  instance, 
too,  the  fungous  growth  from  the  medullary  canal  was  greater  than  he 
had  seen  in  any  other  case,  exceeding  an  inch  in  length.  This  growth, 
after  having  been  removed,  was  reproduced  almost  to  its  original  size. 
The  patient  ultimately  recovered,  and  a  tubular  sequestrum  was  re- 
moved some  months  afterwards. 

CANCER  OF  THB  TESTICLE — DR.  H.  B.  SANDS. 

Dr.  Sands  presented  a  specimen  of  cancer  of  the  testicle,  with  the 
following  account  of  the  case. 

The  specimen  has  nothing  peculiar  in  its  pathological  anatomy,  and 
the  interest  of  it,  if  any,  lies  in  its  history. 

The  specimen  was  removed,  at  post  mortem  examination,  from  the 
body  of  a  patient  whose  brother  had  been  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Parker,  the  early  part  of  the  present  year,  for  the  treatment  of  cancer 
of  the  testicle.  A  careful  inquiry  was  made  into  the  family  history, 
when  it  appeared  that  the  great-grandmother,  or  maternal  head  of  the 
family,  died  of  a  tumor  of  the  breast,  which  had  been  pronounced  to  be 
cancerous,  and  that  the  mother's  aunt  had  also  died  of  the  same  dis- 
ease; two  operations  for  extirpation  of  the  disease  having  been  per- 
formed during  her  lifetime.  The  brother  of  the  patient  contracted 
gonorrhoea  while  serving  in  the  army,  and  subsequently  had  what  was 
thought  to  be  gonorrhceal  epidydimitis.  He  was  treated  for  this  and 
partly  regained  his  health;  he  never,  however,  got  entirely  well.  Last 
November  his  health  failed  so  much  that  he  was  unable  to  follow  any 
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occupation.  I  saw  him  first  in  the  early  part  of  February  last.  He 
then  came  from  where  he  liyed  in  order  to  have  the  right  testicle 
removed,  which  was  the  one  affected  with  disease.  Dr.  Parker 
removed  it,  and  I  examined  it;  it  was  nndonbtedly  cancerous.  Yery 
soon  after  a  swelling  underneath  the  ribs  on  the  left  side  made  its 
appearance  and  increased  very  rapidly,  destroying  life  at  the  end  of 
two  months  after  the  cancerous  organ  had  been  removed.  The  post 
mortem  disclosed  an  enormous  growth  from  the  lumbar  glands,  to 
which  the  under  surface  of  the  liver  and  posterior  surface  of  the 
stomach  were  adherent.  I  might  remark,  in  this  latter  connection,  that 
the  patient  had  obstinate  vomiting  as  one  of  his  symptoms. 

At  the  time  this  gentleman  died,  his  brother,  a  young  man,  aged  24, 
was  in  tolerably  good  health.  My  attention  was  first  called  to  him 
last  August,  when  he  told  me  that  he  had  gonorrhoea  at  the  time  of  his 
brother's  death.  Soon  after  he  had  a  swelling  of  the  testicle,  which, 
slight  at  first,  slowly  increased.  Not  consulting  a  regular  physician, 
he  went  to  a  water-cure  establishment.  He  submitted  to  the  ordinary 
treatment  there  and  grew  worse.  Ho  afterwards  was  visited  by  a 
homoeopathic  physician,  who  removed  him  from  the  water-cure,  and 
sent  word  to  his  mother  that  be  was  dangerously  sick.  He  was  under 
the  care  of  this  physician  until  I  saw  him,  in  August  last.  At  that 
time  the  right  testicle  was  enlarged  by  a  well  defined  swelling,  and  was 
solid,  except  in  front.  No  extension  of  the  disease  could  be  found 
along  the  cord,  but  in  the  right  iliac  fossa  there  were  enlarged  glands. 
The  patient  had  a  cachectic  appearance,  but  I  was  unable  to  decide 
whether  this  was  due  to  the  local  disease  which  was  present  or  to  the 
rigid  discipline  of  the  water-cure  establUhment  He  also  confessed  to 
having  had  syphilis,  in  confirmation  of  which  were  to  be  seen  suspicious 
copper  colored  spots  on  both  forearms.  I  could  hardly,  at  that  time,' 
imagine  that  it  was  another  case  of  cancer.  The  patient  went  to 
Newport,  and  remained  there  until  the  latter  part  of  September..  In 
October  I  saw  him  again,  when  I  found  a  new  development  in  the 
shape  of  a  tumor  in  the  left  snpraKslavicular  region.  Although  the 
swelling  in  the  inguinal  region  and  in  the  testicle  were  the  same,  his 
cachectic  look  was  more  marked  than  before.  I  had  no  hesitation 
then  in  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  disease  was  cancerous.  A  con- 
sultation was  soon  after  called,  and  several  gentleman  saw  him  with 
me,  Drs.  Krackowizer,  Peters,  Parker  and  Markoe.  At  that  con- 
sultation he  was  carefully  examined,  and  some  additional  swellings 
were  found  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  deep-seated,  being  situated  along 
the  lumbar  spine.    The  superficial  abdominal  veins  were  markedly 
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distended.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  thongbt  the  disease  cancerona, 
others  were  divided  between  cancer  and  syphilis,  while  one  of  the  gen- 
tleman had  a  rerj  decided  opinion  that  the  disease  was  syphihtic. 
This  being  the  most  favorable  view  taken  of  the  case  it  was  eagerly 
accepted  by  the  friends,  and  the  appropriate  treatment  for  that  disease 
was  forthwith  begun,  which  consisted  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  and 
of  soda,  with  iron  and  some  stomachic  bitters.  Under  this  treatment 
he  improved  at  one  tune  slightly,  so  that  he  was  able  to  ride  ont  and 
dine  at  a  restaurant,  and  he  also  went  out  and  took  a  drive  between 
two  and  three  weeks  of  his  death.  He  afterwards  was  unable  to  go 
ont  any  more,  and  kept  his  bed.  His  pain,  which  was  referred  chiefly 
to  the  abdomen,  was  relieved  by  the  administration  of  morphine, 
hypodermically.  He  grew  worse;  the  swelling  in  the  neck  increased 
in  size,  as  did  also  those  in  the  abdomen.  The  tumor  in  the  testis 
remained  stationary.  About  ten  days  previous  to  his  death,  violent 
vomiting  took  place  as  the  result  of  a  late  supper;  this  accident,  how- 
ever, did  not  again  occur.  He  emaciated  after  this  with  extreme 
rapidity,  and  soon  died. 

On  post  mortem  examination,  a  small  amount  of  fluid  was  found 
in  the  tunica  vaginalis,  in  front  of  the  testicle— I  should  say  not 
more  than  an  ounce.  The  testicle  and  epidydimis  is  here  seen  to 
be  the  seat  of  a  morbid  deposit,  presenting  a  very  good  example 
of  soft  cancer  of  these  organs.  The  inguinal  swelling  was  found 
to  be  encephaloid,  as  was  also  the  case  with  the  swellings  higher 
up.  Cancerous  deposit  was  also  found  in  the  liver,  in  both  lungs, 
and  in  the  bronchial  glands.  The  cancerous  appearances  of  these 
organs  were  unquestionable;  so  much  so  that  the  gentleman  who 
thought  the  case  one  of  syphilis  modified  his  opinion,  and  believed  it 
to  be  one  of  cancer  modified  by  syphilis.  The  swelling  of  the  testicle 
during  life  was  extremely  firm,  and  I  was  led  to  think  that  it  might  be 
one  of  those  rare  examples  of  hard  cancer.  Two  or  three  weeks  be- 
fore the  patient's  death  there  was  pahi  in  the  right  side,  attended  with 
a  friction  sound.  There  was,  however,  nothing  to  explain  these  symp- 
toms, except  the  rubbing  of  the  cancerous  nodules  in  the  lung  agunst 
the  parietes  of  the  chest. 

I  present  this  specimen  on  account  of  the  obscnrity  in  the  diagnosis, 
and  because  I  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  the  Society  to  know 
of  two  snch  examples  of  the  disease  occurring  in  the  same  parts  of  the 
body,  in  two  brothers,  within  snch  a  short  period. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  in  regard  to  the  importance  to  be 
attached  to  the  presence  of  enlarged  inguinal  glands  in  suspicious 
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tamor  of  the  testicle,  as  I  have  never  seen  anj  ordinary  epidydimitis 
attended  with  these  enlargements.  When  I  saw  these  swellings  it 
made  the  case,  to  my  mind,  at  least,  saspicions.  The  abdominal  tnmors 
originating  in  the  Inmbar  region  were  not  perceptible  to  the  tonch. 
The  kidneys  were  not  particularly  examined,  as  all  the  abdominal  or- 
gans were  more  or  less  matted  together. 

Dr.  Krackowizer  stated  that  he  had  had  occasion  to  see  the  patient 
often,  and  as  he  was  the  gentleman  alluded  to,  who  had  made  a  diag- 
nosis  of  syphilis,  he  wished  to  give  the  reasons  which  inflaenced  him  in 
coming  to  a  decision.  In  the  first  place  the  patient  had  syphilis,  which 
was  shown  by  the  copper  colored  spots  in  his  skin.  Secondly,  the  per 
tieut  had  noticed  first  an  enlargement  of  the  testicle  after  gonorrhoea, 
this  swelling  being  followed  by  swelling  of  the  inguinal  glands,  the 
lambar  glands  being  then  uninvolved.  In  October  there  was  simply  an 
increase  in  size  of  the  right  lumbar  glands.  Thirdly,  the  swelling  in 
the  cervical  r^on  was  not  only  stationary  for  a  long  time,  but  actually 
showed  a  tendency  to  recede.  Fourthly,  the  swelling  in  the  testicle 
remained  stationary.  He  could  not  positively  settle  in  his  mind  whether 
the  testicle  was  actually  involved  or  not,  and  was  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  whole  of  the  enlarged  mass  was  simply  epidydimitis,  which,  like 
a  cup,  shrouded  the  testicle,  leaving  free  only  the  anterior  part  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  which  was  filled  with  liquid.  If  it  were  cancerous 
disease,  he  thought  it  curious  that  it  should  end  abruptly  at  the  cord. 
It  seemed  also  curious  that,  coincident  with  the  enlargement  in  the 
testicle,  the  inguinal  glands  should  swell,  leaving  the  lumbar  glands 
free,  the  latter  being  the  only  organs  which  receive  lymphatics  from  the 
testicle.  Nor  was  there  any  thing  in  the  patient's  condition  which 
looked  like  what  we  occasionally  see  in  others  who  may  be  afflicted 
with  malignant  disease.  He  held  the  view  that  it  was  not  cancerous 
up  to  three  weeks  of  the  patient's  death,  when  the  great  and  rapid 
enlargement  of  the  lumbar  glands  made  it  more  probable  that  he  was. 
mistaken. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  Dr.  Buck,  as  to  the  precise  situation 
of  the  inguinal  glands,  Dr.  Sands  stated  that  they  were  external  to  the 
inguinal  canal,  and  near  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium. 

Dr.  Buck  remarked  that  enlarged  glands  in  the  inguinal  region,  as 
in  Dr.  Sands'  case,  were  very  suspicious,  and  recalled,  in  that  connec- 
tion, a  case  in  which  the  testicle  was  at  first  removed  for  malignant 
disease,  by  Dr.  Parker,  with  an  apparent  good  efiPect  for  a  time,  when 
the  disease  reaj^teared  and  attacked  the  inguinal  glands,  terminating 
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fktal] J.    He  did  not  remember  to  have  met  with  any  case  of  epldydn 
mitis  where  there  was  any  glandalar  enlargement. 


DISEASX  OF  THE  HEART — DR.  ALONZO  CLARK. 

Dr.  Ci^RK  presented  a  specimen  of  interesting  disease  of  the  heart, 
the  account  of  which  he  gave  as  follows: 

It  will  be  obserTed,  first,  that  the  heart  is  considerably  enlarged — 
that  it  has  a  moderate  amount  of  fatty  deposit  on  the  outside,  and  that 
the  right  ventricle  is  about  its  normal  size,  appearing,  however,  as  if  it 
had  been  encroached  upon  a  little  by  the  septum  yentriculomm.  The 
left  ventricle  is  of  considerable  size,  its  walls  being  hypertrophied,  and 
in  addition  to  its  being  larger  in  size  than  usual,  a  pouch  is  formed  in 
it,  extending  downward  and  to  the  right,  which,  of  itself,  is  about  the 
size  of  the  normal  ventricle  (you  may  call  it  a  false  aneurism  of  the  left 
ventricle) ;  but  most  curious  of  all,  at  the  bottom  of  this  anenrismal 
pouch  there  is  a  plate  of  calcareous  matter,  which  forms  an  almost 
complete  floor  for  it.  This  plate  of  bone  is  two  inches  and  a  half 
in  extent  from  below  upward,  and  nearly  two  inches  in  width  across 
the  surface  of  the  heart,  of  considerable  thickness,  and  seems  to  have 
served  in  a  good  degree  as  a  protection  against  the  bursting  of  this 
portion  of  the  heart.  In  addition,  the  pericardium  was  attached  to  all 
the  thin  surface  of  the  structure,  and  the  bony  plate  seems  to  lie,  as  I 
thought,  the  other  day,  nearly  under  the  pericardium;  now  it  appears 
within  the  wall  of  the  heart,  and  nearer  the  inner  surface.  The  peri- 
cardium was  attached  at  no  other  spot,  only  over  this  particular  space  ' 
where  the  anenrismal  pouch  is  extending. 

Dr.  Edgerton  has  drawn  up  the  history  of  the  case,  which,  however, 
does  not  give  much  of  an  explanation  for  the  post  mortem  appearances 
of  the  specimen;  indeed,  the  disease  of  the  heart  was  not  recognized, 
notwithstanding  the  patient  had  been  in  the  hospital  two  or  three  dif- 
ferent times.  There  is,  however,  one  point  in  the  history  broaght  oat 
by  the  report  which  is  of  some  interest. 

The  following  is  Dr.  Edgerton's  account: 

**  Frederick  Norcom,  a  lawyer,  aged  56  years,  was  admitted  to  Ward 
9  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  November  27th,  1865,  this  being  the  fifth  tune 
he  had  been  an  inmate  of  the  institution  within  the  last  two  years. 
He  had  paralysis  of  the  right  side  of  the  body,  which,  he  said,  he  had 
had  for  twelve  years.  He  was  able  to  walk  by  the  aid  of  a  cane,  but 
his  gait  was  something  irregular.  He  had  very  little  use  of  his  arm, 
and  almost  complete  loss  of  voice.  He  complained  little,  and  was 
up  about  the  ward  during  the  day.    On  December  9th,  seeming  to  be 
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as  well  as  usaal,  he  went  into  the  bath-room  adjoining  the  ward,  fell 
in  an  a{K)plectic  attack  and  died  before  the  doctor  reached  him.  On 
post  mortem  examination  (December  10th)  a  superficial  clot  was 
found  upon  the  convexity  of  the  brain,  near  the  posterior  superior  an- 
gle of  the  right  parietal  bone.  There  was  considerable  sub-arachnoid 
effusion,  with  opacity  of  the  arachnoid  membrane.  The  left  lateral  Yen- 
tride  was  filled  with  serum,  while  the  right  contained  the  normal 
amount.  The  arteries  at  the  base  exhibited  patches  of  atheroma.  A 
careful  examination  failed  to  discover  a  cicatrix  denoting  any  preTious 
effusion.  The  cerebellum  was  softened.  The  lungs,  liver  and  spleen 
were  healthy.  The  heart  and  kidneys  I  send  with  this.  The  pericar- 
dium was  adherent  to  the  diseased  portion  of  the  walls.  I  never  ex- 
amined his  heart  while  living,  and  am  unable  to  ascertain  from  the 
hospital  register  that  the  cardiac  disease  was  recognized  at  any  time 
when  he  was  in  the  hospital  before.  The  kidneys  weighed  nine  ounces; 
the  weight  of  the  heart  is  twenty  ounces." 

The  point  in  this  record  that  interested  mo  was  that  while  the  pa- 
tient was  in  a  considerable  degree  paralytic  from  an  old  apoplectic 
effusion,  the  healing  process  had  become  so  complete  that  the  dissection 
that  was  made  with  that  view  failed  to  discover  the  position  that  it 
had  occupied,  yet  there  was  not  a  restoration  of  the  nerve  force. 
The  fact  that  he  had  been  several  times  in  the  institution,  and  that 
attention  had  never  been  called  to  the  heart  from  any  complaint  that 
he  might  make,  is  pretty  conclusive  that  the  aneurism  was  not  dis- 
turbing him  much.  I  have  two  or  three  specimens  that  are  similar 
to  this,  in  all  of  which  the  histories  are  not  known — ^the  condition  of 
the  organ  havmg  been  only  discovered  after  death.  There  is  rarely 
such  suffering  during  life  as  to  induce  an  auscultatory  examination.  I 
have  one  specimen  in  which  the  heart  is  entirely  encircled  in  a  band 
from  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  breadth,  taking  an  oblique  course 
completely  around  the  organ.  I  think  this  calcareous  deposit  is  prob- 
ably a  conversion  from  an  atheromatous  deposit  at  that  pomt  of  the 
heart  where  the  aneurism  began  to  expand. 

Dr.  Krackowizer,  in  reference  to  the  protection  which  was  afforded 
against  the  bursting  of  the  heart  at  the  particular  point  at  which  the 
calcareous  deposit  was  found,  remarked  that,  in  his  opinion,  so  far  from 
preventing  such  an  accident,  the  unyielding  and  sharp  edges  of  the 
plate  would  be  more  apt  to  lacerate  the  edges  of  the  organ  in  contact 
with  it,  than  would  the  centre  of  the  plate  by  its  firmness  be  a  safe- 
guard against  it. 
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HTPERTROPHT  OF  THE  PYLORUS — ^DR.  A.   CLARK. 

Dr.  Clark  next  gave  the  followiDg  accoant  of  a  case  from  which  a 
specimen  had  been  sent  him  by  Dr.  Clarke,  of  Perry,  for  microscopic 
examination.  The  history  of  the  case  had  been  commonicated  by  let- 
ter, and  the  specimen  was  said  to  be  taken  from  the  pyloric  orifice  of 
the  stomach  of  a  man  aged  seventy.    The  letter  then  goes  on  to  state: 

"  He  was  a  fair  liver,  strong  and  muscular,  and  appeared  to  enjoy 
good  health.  About  four  months  previous  to  his  death  he  began  to  com- 
plain of  loss  of  appetite,  and  a  torpid  state  of  the  bowels,  which  grad* 
ually  increased  up  to  the  time  I  saw  him,  which  was  about  two  weeks 
previous  to  his  death.  He  had  commenced  to  vomit  (which  would  be 
soon  after  taking  food),  and  the  vomiting  ^adually  increased  until  he 
got  so  that  he  '  cast  up'  every  time  he  took  any  thing  in  the  stomach. 
During  all  his  illness  he  did  not  complain  of  the  least  pain. 

"  On  opening  the  abdomen  and  raising  up  the  stomach  it  was  found 
adherent  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  liver  (which  was  attributed  to  a 
sickness  thirteen  years  previous).  The  stomach  was  very  much  ex- 
panded, and  the  walls  very  thin,  save  at  the  pylorus,  which  was  hard 
and  cartilaginous  to  the  feel.  The  stomach  w^as  taken  out  entire,  and 
the  finger  could  easily  pass  from  the  intestine  into  the  organ.  We 
then  pressed  out  the  contents  of  the  stomach  through  the  pyloric  ori- 
fice, which  would  flow  in  a  stream  not  to  exceed  the  size  of  a  small 
goose  quill.  I  then  opened  the  stomach,  which  looked  healthy  save 
at  the  pylorus,  which  was  much  thickened,  very  dense  to  the  feel,  and 
cut  firm.  The  appearance  was  very  dark  and  muddy,  and  this  speci- 
men was  loosely  adherent  in  this  loose  floculent  condition,  and  close  to 
the  passage.  Portions  of  this  specimen  had  been  vomited.  *  *  ♦ 
«  :it  :«  :it  4c  Thg  liygf  ^^s  crowdcd  with  nodules,  varying  in  size 
from  a  small  pea  to  a  large  black  walnut,  after  the  removal  of  the 
shuck.  On  opening  them  they  presented  a  light,  grayish  appearance. 
No  impression  could  be  made  on  them  by  pressure.'' 

Dr.  Clark  gave  it  as  his  impression  that  the  nodules  spoken  of  as 
occurring  in  the  liver  were  cancerous  in  character;  but  the  interest  in 
the  case  was  connected  with  the  specimen  itself,  which  he,  after  due 
preparation,  submitted  to  the  microscope.  There  was  not  a  particle 
of  cancer  in  it,  but  it  was  found  to  be  made  up  of  the  secreting  tubes 
of  the  stomach,  and  the  growth  was  nothing  more  than  an  hypertro- 
phied  state  of  a  healthy  structure,  provoked,  doubtless,  by  the  disease 
in  its  neighborhood — that  disease  being  probably  not  confined  alone  to 
the  liver,  but  extending  to  the  pylorus  of  the  stomach  as  well. 
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TUMOR  OF  THE   SCIATIC    NKRVB — ^DR.  DRAPER. 

Dr.  Draper,  on  behalf  of  the  committee  appointed  to  examine  the 
specimen  presented  by  Dr.  Sayre  at  a  previous  meeting,  and  supposed 
to  be  an  osseeos  growth  connected  with  the  sheath  of  the  sciatic 
nerve,  made  the  following  report: 

I  sabmitted  this  mass  to  both  a  microscopical  and  chemical  exami- 
nation. I  find  it  made  up  of  a  mass  of  calcareous  substance,  composed 
of  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime.  I  succeeded  in  making  a  section 
of  the  external  portion  of  the  tumor,  which  is  more  dense  than  the  in- 
ternal part,  and  ground  it  down  sufficiently  thin  to  examine  it  with  the 
microscope,  but  it  presented  no  evidences  whatever  of  bone;  there  was 
simply  to  be  seen  a  coarsely  granular  basis,  with  irregular  masses  of 
the  calcareous  matter  diffused  through  it.  I  find  no  record  of  any 
neuromatous  tumors  undergoing  this  particular  kind  of  degeneration;  I 
searched  through  Robert  Smithes  work  on  neuromatous  tumors,  and  he 
does  not  make  mention  of  a  single  instance. 

I  should  mention  that  the  patient  from  whom  this  specimen  was 
taken  died  of  phthisis,  about  a  fortnight  after  the  tumor  was  removed; 
and  it  is  possible  that  this  change  was  connected,  in  some  way,  with 
the  tendency  to  calcareous  degeneration,  which  occurs  in  this  disease. 

emfhtseica  of  the  lungs  and  enlargement  of  the  right  heart — 

DR.  draper. 

Dr.  Draper  next  exhibited  a  specimen,  the  history  of  which  he  gave, 
as  follows: 

This  specunen  does  not  present,  so  far  as  its  lesion  is  concerned,  any 
great  novelty;  but  from  the  degree  to  which  it  is  developed,  I  think 
it  has  some  interest.  The  specimen  was  taken  from  a  patient  in  the 
hospital,  a  week  ago  last  Tuesday,  during  my  visit,  and  no  history  was 
at  first  obtained  as  to  his  disease.  I  found  him  suffering  from  great 
dyspnoea,  his  face  very  much  swollen,  his  whole  body  anasarcous,  and 
the  veins  of  the  head  and  neck  extremely  turgid,  with  the  evidences 
everywhere  of  venous  obstruction  very  marked.  My  first  impression 
was,  from  looking  at  the  man,  and  having  no  history  of  his  case,  that 
he  was  suffering  from  embolism,  probably  of  the  pulmonary  artery  or 
vein;  but  on  examining  him  I  found  that  he  had  been  a  sufferer,  for 
eight  or  nine  years,  from  asthma  and  chronic  bronchitis,  and  that  this 
was  all  he  could  tell  me.  On  physical  examination,  I  found  that  the 
chest  Anteriorly  was  remarkably  well  developed,  the  infra-clavicular 
spaces  being  somewhat  more  than  ordinarily  protuberant.    On  percus- 
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sing  in  this  region  there  was  more  than  the  osoal  resonance.  lE^oste- 
riorly  the  resonance  was  considerably  diminished,  and  there  were  verj 
distinct  evidences  of  oedema  of  the  Inngs,  with  congestion.  On  exam- 
ining the  heart,  I  found  that  the  apex  beat  in  the  sixth  intercostal 
space,  jnst  inside  of  the  nipple,  but  that  the  area  of  cardiac  dnllnesa 
was  extended  to  the  right  of  the  sternum.  The  anseultatory  phenom- 
.  ena  in  front  were  snch  as  might  be  anticipated  from  the  deg^e  of  em^ 
physema  evident  from  the  percussion.  The  inspiratory,  murmur  was 
somewhat  feeble;  the  expiratory  mnrmur  was  prolonged.  The  urine 
was  albuminous  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  He  surYived  two  or 
three  days,  and  finally  succumbed  to  the  dyspnoea,  and  to  the  effect  of 
the  imperfectly  aerated  blood. 

On  examination,  this  enormous  amount  of  emphysema  was  discov- 
ered upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lungs;  it  does  not,  however,  even 
show  as  well  as  when  these  organs  were  at  first  removed.  The  enlarge- 
ment of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  right  lung  is,  as  you  see  here,  converted 
into  a  multilocular  sac  of  very  unusual  size;  and  upon  the  inferior  mar- 
gin of  the  left  lung  there  are  two  or  three  very  large  air  cells. 

But,  perhaps^  the  chief  point  of  interest  is  connected  with  the 
heart  as  the  direct  consequence  of  this  amount  of  emphysema.  The 
right  cavities  of  the  heart  have  undergone  very  considerable  disten- 
sion. It  will  be  seen  that  the  organ  is  very  considerably  enlarged,  but 
this  enlargement  is  mainly  in  its  right  cavities.  The  walls  of  the  right 
ventricle  are  thickened,  and  the  capacity  of  that  ventricle  very  much 
increased.  The  valves  of  the  pulmonary  artery  are  perfectly  healthy, 
though  I  suspect  that  they  allowed  a  regurgitation  during  life.  *  It  is 
evident  that  the  tricuspid  valves  were  insufficient,  and  that  they  allowed 
a  free  regurgitation  into  the  right  auricle,  which  is  very  much  distended, 
and  that,  as  a  consequence  of  this  distension  of  the  right  cavities  of  the 
organ  and  the  free  regurgitation,  the  venous  circulation  was  very 
much  obstructed.  The  valves  were  healthy  and  the  heart  sounds  nor> 
mal,  except  that  the  second  sound  waa  feeble. 

Dr.  Clark  remarked  that  the  emphysema  was  quite  extraordinary, 
but  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  specimen  had  reference  to  the  re* 
flex  action  which  the  slow  circulation  of  the  lungs  had  upon  the  right 
ventricle,  and  in  that  connection  referred  to  a  point  that  might  per- 
haps explain  the  reason  why  there  were  no  murmurs,  notwithstanding 
there  might  have  been  regurgitation.  He  stated  that  some  twenty 
or  twenty-five  years  ago,  Dr.  King,  of  London,  demonstrated,  as  he 
supposed,  what  he  called  the  ''  safety-valve  office  of  the  tricuspid,*^  show- 
ing that  regurgitation  would  take  place  there  when  the  right  ventricle . 
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was  overloaded,  without  giriDg  any  marmnr.  "  The  fteqaencj,"  said 
Dr.  C,  '*  with  which  we  discoYer  pnlsation  in  the  veias  of  the  neck^ 
and  no  murmar  in  the  heart,  would  lend  a  good  deal  to  the  fact." 

Dr.  Draper  stated  that  the  palsation  in  the  reins  of  the  neck  was 
¥ery  marked. 

Dr.  Parker  asked  if  an  hjpertrophied  left  anricle,  as  the  result  of 
mitral  regurgitative  disease,  might  not  be  capable  of  giving  rise  to 
the  pnlsations  in  the  veins  of  the  neck  by  commonicating  an  impulse 
throogh  the  septum  auriculorum. 

Dr.  Clark  could  not  conceive  of  the  existence  of  soch  a  state  of 
things  in  the  production  of  such  phenomena. 

Dr.  Draper  referred,  in  answer  to  the  question,  to  a  ease  of  mitral 
obstruction  with  distension  of  the  right  auricle,  in  which  there  was  no 
venous  pulsation. 

Dr  Jacobi  had  always  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  venous  pulsa- 
tion in  the  neck  as  a  sign  of  incompetency  of  the  tricuspid  valve,  and 
did  not  believe  that  there  could  be  any  connection  between  one  auricle 
and  the  other,  even  when  the  septum  auriculorum  was  incomplete;  as 
at  the  same  moment  both  auricles  were  filled  and  at  the  same  moment 
both  contracted,  and  each  column  of  blood  balanced  the  other. 

Dr.  Clark  believed  that  this  perfect  balancing  of  the  two  columnsi 
o(  blood  was  only  the  case  when  the  hearths  action  was  not  in  any  way 
disturbed,  and  in  illustration  of  the  fact  referred  to  the  case  of  a 
woman,  aged  40,  a  patient  of  Bellevue,  who  evidently  had  deformity 
of  the  septum  from  birth,  but  who  gave  no  sign  of  the  disease  until  she 
suffered  from  an  attack  of  pneumonia.  She  recovered  from  the 
pneumonia,  but  the  cyanotic  condition  continued  until  her  death,  which 
took  {^ace  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

Dr.  Draper  stated  that  the  case  transpired  during  the  time  that  he 
was  an  interne  of  the  hospital  Bronchitis  supervened  upon  the 
pneumonia,  and  was  attended  with  considerable  expectoration.  After 
death  her  lungs  were  found  very  much  congested,  but  there  were  no 
traces  of  pneumonia  left. 

Dr.  Jacobi  maintained  that  the  proper  balancing  of  the  two  columns 
of  blood  consisted  in  each  half  of  the  heart  doing  its  own  work,  and  in 
order  that  this  should  be  done  the  left  side  was  thicker  than  the  right. 
Each  side  of  the  heart  performed  its  own  particular  duty,  and  the 
strength  of  each  was  proportioned  to  the  labor  of  each. 

Dr.  Hamilton  could  not  conceive  how  the  two  columns  of  blood  could 
be  kept  so  exactly  balanced  when  there  was  a  defect  in  one  of  the  septa, 
as  the  increased  force  in  the  left  ventride,  which  was  necessary  to  send 
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the  blood  tbroagh  the  whole  arterial  system,  woald  be  most  apt  to  be 
felt  at  the  starting  point  of  the  power,  and  woald  allow,  under  the  cir- 
cnmstance,  some  arterial  blood  to  enter  the  other  ventricle. 

Dr.  Post  stated  that  eren  if  sach  hu  admixture  did  take  place, 
arterial  blood  in  the  right  ventricle  would  only  give  the  lungs  so  much 
less  to  do  in  aerating  it;  an  opinion  also  concurred  in  by  Dr.  Blbbins. 
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Lecturts  on  JEpilepsy,  Pain,  Paralysis  and  other  Disorders  of  tht 
Nervous  System.  By  Charles  Bland  Radcliffe,  M.D.,  F.R.G.P.L., 
Physician  to  the  Westminster  Hospital  and  to  the  National  Hos- 
pital for  the  Paralyzed  and  Epileptic,  etc.  Philadelphia:  Lindsay 
&  Blakiston.  1866.  12mo,  pp.  280. 

In  1851  Dr.  Badcliffe  published  his  "Philosophy  of  Vital  Mo- 
tion," in  which  he  attempted  (1)  to  show  the  necessity  of  a  revision  of 
the  current  theory  of  muscular  action — ^that  muscle  is  endowed  with 
a  vital  property  of  contractility — that  muscular  contraction  is  the 
sign  of  vital  excitement  of  this  property — and  that  when  in  excess, 
whether  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  it  betokens  excessive  vital  excite- 
ment in  this  praperty;  (2)  to  set  up  a  purely  physical  theory  of 
muscular  motion  as  the  true  one,  and  that  the  action  of  the  blood 
and  of  so-called  ''nervous  influence"  in  its  production  is,  not  by  acting 
as  stimuli  to  a  vital  property  of  irritability  in  nerve  and  muscle,  but 
by  altering,  in  a  definite  and  intelligible  manner,  the  electric  condition 
of  the  nerve  and  muscle.  These  views  were  subsequently  maintained 
in  the  several  editions  of  his  work  on  "  Epileptic  and  other  Convulsive 
Affections  of  the  Nervous  System,"  and  his  Gulstonian  Lectures  for 
1860.  Dr.  Radcliffe  finds  that  he  is  now  able  to  "  support  these  con- 
victions by  much  additional  evidence — ^by  evidence  which  is  indis- 
pensable as  well  as  new;"  and  which,  he  seems  to  think,  will  establish 
the  truth  of  the  principle  for  which  he  is  doing  battle.  If  a  radical 
error  prevails  in  the  accepted  physiology  of  muscular  motion,  it  fol- 
lows that  a  fundamental  change  is  required  in  the  treatment  of  all  dis- 
orders of  the  nervous  system  which  are  characterized  by  convulsion  or 
pain,  or  by  any  symptom  analogous  to  convulsion  or  pain,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  aims  our  author  has  in  view. 
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Id  his  remarks  apon  the  physiology  of  mnscalar  motion,  Dr.  Ead- 
diffe  begins  from  a  new  starting  point: 

"  I  have  to  show  that  the  nataral  electricity  of  mascle  and  nerve, 
during  the  state  of  rest,  is  in  a  statical,  and  not  in  a  current  condi- 
tion— a  condition  which  is  no  other  than  that  of  tension.  I  have  to 
show  that  the  electrical  discharge,  analogous  to  that  of  the  torpedo, 
which  M.  Matteacci  has  shown  to  accompany  moscular  action,  is  essen- 
tial to  the  interpretation  of  muscular  action.  I  have  to  show,  in  shorty 
that  it  is  necessary  to  borrow  light  from  the  discoveries  of  M.  Matteacci 
in  natural  electricity  as  well  as  from  those  of  M.  Du  Bois-Reymond  in  the 
same  department  of  science,  in  order  to  obtain  a  clear  insight  into  the 
physiolc^  of  muscular  motion,  and  into  the  pathology  and  thera- 
peutics of  convulsion,  tremor  and  spasm;  and  that  with  this  iight,  it  is 
possible  to  find  the  truth  by  a  much  easier  and  shorter  way,  and  to 
apprehend  it  with  far  greater  distinctness.''     (Preface,  p.  xiii.) 

According  to  our  author,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  theory 
which  is  applicable  to  ordinary  muscular  motion  is  applicable  also  to 
rythmical  muscular  motion — the  beating  of  the  heart,  the  peristaltic 
movements  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  the  respiratory  movements  of 
the  chest. 

In  concluding  this  part  of  his  subject,  Dr.  Radcliffe  says: 

"  In  my  mind,  the  very  strongest  argument  in  favor  of  the  theory 
of  muscular  motion  set  forth  in  these  lectures  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  it  leads  us  a  step  nearer  to  the  discovery  of  a  common  law 
for  organic  and  inorganic  nature — a  law  to  the  existence  of  which  the 
instincts  and  the  discoveries  of  science  alike  bear  testimony ;  a  law 
which  does  not  entomb  life  in  matter,  but  which  quickens  matter  into 
life,  and  surrounds  life  with  a  halo  of  divinity;  for  it  is  but  a  step 
from  the  discovery  of  a  common  law  to  the  central  point  in  which  the 
immediate  operation  of  the  One  Divine  Lawgiver  becomes  visible  in 
the  law,  to  my  mind ;  I  say,  the  fact  that  this  theory  of  muscular  mo- 
tion tends  to  bind  a  certain  number  of  vital  and  physical  phenomena 
together  in  a  common  bond  is  the  very  experimaUvM  cnids  in  its 
favor"  (p.  152-53). 

For  the  present  we  are  content  with  giving  this  general  statement 
of  the  results  of  Dr.  Kadcliffe's  physiological  inquiries  in  his  own 
words,  and  without  comment,  as  we  shall  shortly  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  laying  before  our  readers  an  abstract  of  the  actual  state  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system,  and  shall  then 
examine  and  discuss  the  leading  views  in  currency  on  this  and  other 
points  of  general  interest  connected  with  the  subject. 

Passing,  then,  to  the  pathology  of  convulsion,  tremor,  and  spasm — 
the  conclusions  being  formed  from  the  conditions  of  the  functions  of 
respiration,  circulation,  and  innervation  in  each  of  these  disorders — 
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we  find  the  chief  object  of  the  author's  iiK|Diry  to  be,  whether  they 
are  associated  with  exalted  or  depressed  vitality.  After  a  sanrey 
of  the  history  of  conrulsioa  as  it  is  commonly  s^en  in  epilepsy,  in  epi- 
leptiform disorder,  in  hysteria,  and  chorea,  with  a  view  to  catch  ita 
common  and  constant  features,  the  general  conclnsion  is  deduced, 
from  the  condition  of  the  fanctions  of  respiration,  circulation  and  in- 
nervation, "  that  the  pathology  of  convulsion  is  as  much  in  harmony 
with  the  view  of  muscular  motion  set  forth  in  these  lectures,  as  it  is 
at  variance  with  the  current  view  on  the  subject:''  that  in  fact  con- 
vulsion is  a  sign  of  vital  depression,  and  not  a  sign  of  vital  excitement. 
*'  Every  form  of  convulsion  is  ushered  in  by  paleness  of  the  counte- 
nance, by  great  feebleness  of  the  pulse  at  the  wrist,  and  by  other 
aigns  of  failure  in  the  circulation ;  ...  the  strong  and  fall  pulse, 
which  so  often  accompanies  the  fully  developed  epileptic  or  epilepti- 
fbrm  convulsion  is  a  pulse  of  black  blood,  and  not  a  pulse  of  red  bloody 
the  pulse  of  suffocation — ^the  apnceal  pulse,  and  not  the  pulse  whick  owes 
its  increased  fullness  and  force  to  the  increased  injection  of  arterial  blood 
into  the  vessel"  (p.  191).  "And  that  convulsion  is  never  coiocideuJk 
with  a  state  of  active  febrile  excitement  of  the  circulation;  that  it  is 
associated  with  the  cold  stage  before  the  hot  stage,  or  with  the  cold 
stage  after  the  hot  stage,  and  never  with  the  hot  stage  itself,  .  .  . 
and  it  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  consequence  of  active  '  de^rmina- 
tion  of  blood  to  the  head'  ^  (p.  192). 

As  a  rational  conclnsion,  naturally  flowing  from  the  physiological 
and  pathological  premises,  Dr.  Radcliffe  maintains,  and  we  think — set- 
ting aside  for  the  moment  all  theoretical  views — to  a  large  extent, 
justly,  that  the  therapeutics  of  convulsion  must  be  based  upon  the 
notion  that  vital  power  has  to  be  reinforced.  He  thinks,  in 
many  cases  of  chronic  convulsive  disorders,  the  diet  ought  to  be  so 
regulated  as  to  diminish  the  average  fibrinous  articles,  and  increase 
the  usual  allowance  of  fatty  and  oily  matters;  that  suitable  gymnastie 
exercises — especially  those  which  act  on  and  quicken  the  respiratory 
function — are  very  beneficial;  the  frequent  use  of  purgatives  should 
be  avoided;  bromide  of  potassium,  cod-liver  oil,  and  phosphorus — 
the  best  form  for  the  exhibition  of  the  latter  being  the  kj/perphof- 
l»Aito  of  soda,  magnesia  or  lime — are  valuable  remedies;  thai  bella- 
donna, if  pushed  far  enough  to  produce  even  a  shadow  of  its  physio- 
logical action,  is  more  likely  to  do  harm  than  good;  that  in  some  cases 
of  convulsive  disorder — ^where  the  brain  is  aneemic  rather  than  hyper- 
emic — opium  is  a  more  suitable  remedy  than  belladonna;  that  there 
is  reason  to  doubt  the  efficacy  of  zmc  as  a  remedy  in  epilepsy  and 
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lindred  cases,  and  its  proloDged  use  positively  harmfol  bjr  in- 
terfering with  nntrition;  and  that,  in  cases  of  epilepsy  and  epilepti- 
form  convulsion,  the  brain  may  be  so  gorged  with  black  blood,  the 
abstractmg  of  o  small  quantity  of  blood  may  be  no  wrong  practice. 
The  wider  experience  of  the  past  four  years  has  not  shaken,  but 
strengthened,  the  author's  early  convictions  in  the  trustworthiness  of 
the  proper  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  in  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  convulsion.  A  case  of  aggravated  chorea — one  of  four — is  men- 
tioned, in  which  there  had  been  no  sleep  for  five  days  and  nights,  and 
no  cessation  of  the  movements  of  any  moment,  in  which  a  wineglass 
of  podrwine  given  every  half  hour,  with  an  egg  beaten  op  in  the  alter- 
nate doses,  procured  quiet  and  sleep  in  ten  hours — a  continuance  of 
the  same  treatment,  only  in  less  vigorous  style,  leaving  the  patient 
well,  so  far  as  the  chorea  was  concerned,  in  a  week.  That  alcohol  and 
its  preparations  control  spasmodic  disorders  is  indisputable.  When 
we  come  to  inquire  into  their  mode  of  action  we  are  beset  with  diffi- 
culties. The  subject  is  full  of  interest  and  worthy  of  study.  Do  they 
act  immediately  on  the  central  nerve-tissae  by  the  blood,  or  is  their 
primary  effect  produced  upon  the  sympathetic  ?  We  know  by  the 
experiments  of  Gl.  Bernard,  Marey,  and  de  Barrel  de  Ponteves,  that 
the  action  of  alcohol  on  the  ganglionic  system  is  sedative  and  even  de- 
pressing— hence  freeing  the  capillary  vessels,  lessening  the  degree  of 
vaso-peripberal  tension,  increasing  the  cardiac  impulsion,  and  quick- 
ening the  general  circulation.  The  investigations  of  Dr.  Edward 
Smith  show  the  different  influences  of  several  alcoholic  drinks  upon 
some  of  the  fanctions  of  the  human  body — notably  upon  carbonic  acid 
excretion — and  farther  experimentation  may  enable  us  to  make  de- 
cided therapeutic  distinctions  between  the  various  alcoholic  prepara- 
tions, with  valuable  practical  application  of  the  knowledge  thus 
acquired. 

In  studying  the  history  of  common  trembling,  paralysis  agitans,  de- 
lirium tremens,  the  rigors  and  snbsultus  of  fevers,  and  the  shakings  of 
slow  mercurial  poisoning,  in  the  condition  of  the  three  great  fanctions 
of  respiration,  circulation,  and  innervation,  Dr.  Eadcliffe  believes,  as 
in  convulsion,  the  obvious  conclusion  to  be,  that  tremor  is  a  sign  of  de- 
pressedy^and  not  of  exalted,  vital  energy.  Hence  its  rational  treat- 
ment "  would  seem  to  be  that  wtiich  avoids  every  cause  of  depression 
and  exhaustion,  which  seeks  after  every  means  of  increasing  and 
establishing  the  strength,  and  which  trusts  to  stimulants  of  one  kind 
or  another  in  any  special  emergency"  (p.  224). 

Spasm,  too,  as  it  occurs  in  catalepsy,  tetanus,  cholera,  hydrophobia, 
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spasmodic  ergotism,  and  in  certain  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord,  is  fonnd 
associated  with  insufficient  respiratory  activity,  a  depressed  state  of  the 
circulation,  a  failure  of  brain-power,  and  is  antagonized  rather  than 
favored  by  an  excited  state  of  the  circulation  or  by  inflammatory  action 
in  a  nerve-centre.  The  key  to  its  pathology,  along  with  that  of  convul- 
sion and  tremor,  is  to  be  found  in  that  view  of  the  physiology  of  mns- 
cular  motion  advocated  in  this  work,  and  at  variance  with  the  view 
according  to  which  the  excess  of  muscular  contraction  is  owing  to  a 
corresponding  excess  in  the  stimulation  of  a  vital  property  of  irritability 
in  nerve  and  muscle.  "  The  physiology  explains  the  pathology,  and 
the  pathology  establishes  the  physiology"  (p.  239).  In  harmony  with 
this  doctrine,  it  is  evident  the  first  and  last  indication  of  treatment 
should  be  to  exalt  and  sustain  vital  energy  in  general,  and  nervous 
energy  in  particular;  in  a  word,  the  treatment  of  spasm,  convul- 
sion, tremor  and  spasm  must  be  based  upon  one  and  the  same  general 
principle. 

"  I  have  seen,"  says  our  author,  "  two  cases  in  which  strong  and 
general  tetanic  spasms  relaxed  rapidly  under  a  treatment  in  which  the 
essential  part  was  to  give  wine  to  a  point  just  short  of  inebriation.^ 
Nor  do  I  see  why  a  similar  plan  should  not  answer  in  hydrophobia,  if 
it  were  carried  out  promptly  and  decisively.  I  do  not  see  that  it 
might  not  be  perfectly  justifiable  to  try  and  save  the  patient  by 
making  him  drunk  as  rapidly  as  possible"  (pp.  239-40). 

Of  the  good  efifects  of  wine  in  laryngismus  stridulus,  spasmodic 
croup,  and  hooping-cough,  Dr.  Radcliffe  has  no  doubt;  and  he  is 
strongly  disposed  to  think,  that  the  unmanageableness  of  the  last 
named  disorder  "  has  mainly  arisen  from  the  fact  that  wine  and  nutri- 
ment have  been  withheld,  or  administered  with  a  niggard  hand." 

Having  moved  the  **  sleeping  images  of  things  toward  the  light,"  and 
shown  that  a  fundamental  change  is  necessary  in  the  theory  and  treats 
ment  of  all  disorders  of  the  nervous  system  characterized  by  convul- 
sion. Dr.  Radcliflfe  takes  a  step  in  advance  of  IiLs  former  position,  and 
undertakes  to  show  the  necessity  of  a  reform  in  the  physiology  of  sen- 
sation, and  in  the  pathology  and  therapeutics  of  pain,  w^hich,  he  states, 
is  either  of  a  neuralgic  character  or  depends  on  tenderness,  the  former 
being  essential,  and  the  latter  accidental — the  result  of  pressure,  and 
generally  associated  with  a  congestive  or  inflammatory  condition  of 
the  part.   This  line,  he  admits,  *'  seems  to  be  broken  in  some  parts,  and 

1  We  have  seen  the  alcohol  and  nutriment  treatment  in  tetanus  pretty 
fairly  tried,  but,  unfortunately,  with  no  beneficial  result — except  in  one  case, 
where  it  was  associated  with  large  doses  of  cannabis  indica,  the  patient 
getting  well. — [R«v.] 
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the  two  forms  of  pain  interblend  at  these  parts,  and  lose  their  dis- 
tinctiye  characteristics"  (p.  242).  How,  then,  is  this?  We  must 
refer  to  the  author's  notions  respecting  the  physiology  of  sensation. 
The  fact  has  been  demonstrated  by  M.  Da  Bois-Reymond  that  a  sen- 
tient nenre,  like  a  motor  nerve,  loses  electricity  when  it  passes  from 
the  state  of  rest  into  that  of  action;  while  Matteucci's  experiments 
prove  that  the  change  in  a  sensory  nerve,  when  sensation  is  produced 
by  the  action  of  voltaic  electricity,  and  the  change  in  a  motor  nerve, 
when  muscular  contraction  Lb  produced  by  the  same  means,  are  exact 
equivalents;  hence  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  action 
which  issues  in  sensation,  and  the  action  which  issues  in  muscular  con- 
traction; and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  evidence  advanced  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  problems  of  muscular  motion  and  sensation  are 
only  to  be  solved  when  the  agency  of  animal  electricity  is  employed  as 
the  master-key. 

To  the  author's  pathological  generalizations  we,  and,  we  suspect, 
most  of  our  readers,  will  give  a  ready  consent.  Neuralgic  pain  is  asso- 
ciated with  a  state  of  irritation  in  the  nervous  system,  and  not  with 
a  state  of  inflammatory  excitement,  which  is  a  consequence  and  not  a 
canse  of  the  state  of  which  it  is  a  sign,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  indic- 
ative of  defective  vital  power  generally,  and  defective  nerve  power  in 
particular. 

The  investigations  of  Ahrens,  Nasse,  and  others  show  that  the  nat- 
ural electroscopic  evidences  of  animal  electricity  become  very  obscure 
or  altogether  wanting  in  the  rheumatic  condition,  and  thus  give  rea- 
son for  the  belief  that  the  electrical  relations  of  the  exterior  and  inte- 
rior of  the  nerve  fibres  at  the  seat  of  pain  may  be  reversed  generally 
or  partially,  preventing  a  state  of  statical  tension — the  reversal 
being  apt  to  happen  when  the  natural  electricity  of  the  nerves  be- 
comes very  feeble.  It  is  not,  then,  difficult  to  see  how  cold  is  favora- 
ble to  the  production  of  pain  by  preventing  the  production  of  electri- 
city in  the  sensory  nerves,  and  damp  may  bring  about  the  same 
result  by  favoring  the  conduction  of  electricity  away  from  the  body. 
As  a  natural  consequence,  warmth  and  dryness  may  become  of  para- . 
mount  importance  in  the  treatment  of  nerve  pain.  The  addition  of 
oleaginous  articles  of  food  to  the  diet  as  the  rule — ^lean  meat  nour- 
ishing the  nerve  too  little — is  insisted  on,  and  properly.  The  neglect 
of  this  due  adjustment  between  the  fatty  and  fibrinous  elements  of  food 
■  we  have  seen  followed  by  serious  disorder  of  the  nervous  system  in  sev- 
eral instances  in  carrying  out  Bantingism,  together  with  an  accumula- 
tion of  the  lithates  in  the  system,  impoverished  blood,  feeble  digestion, 
and  obstinate  constipation.    The  limited  endurance  of  prize-fighters. 
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whose  nerve  tissae  is  starred  during  training  for  the  ring,  is  well 
known.  Sugar,  in  excess,  is  to  be  regarded  as  harmful  in  a  nearalgie 
habit  of  body,  and,  we  might  add,  in  a  gouty  or  rheomatic  one.  On 
practical  as  well  as  theoretical  gronnds  Dr.  Radcliffe  is  satisfied  that 
**  the  proper  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  Is  an  essential  part  of  the  preventive 
and  curative  treatment."  This  "  hot-grog  treatment"  should  not  be 
hastily  resorted  to  in  chronic  cases,  and  should  be  warily  used  only 
when  the  physician  is  satisfied  its  employment  is  indispensable.  While 
we  do  not  admit  alcoholic  stimulants  are  "  the  natural  corrective  of 
the  neuralgic  habit,  and  the  most  trustworthy  of  all  anodynes,"  their 
immediate  eflfects  are  often  relieving,  and  a  habit  of  resorting 
to  them  is  thns  formed,  resulting,  too  frequently,  in  the  saddest 
consequences.  We  have  known  more  than  one  melancholy  instance 
of  confirmed  intemperance  in  women  of  good  social  position  which 
could  be  laid  at  the  door  of  this  practice.  The  "properuse"  of 
alcoholic  drinks,  insisted  on  by  the  author,  is  very  difficult  Coffee 
and  chocolate  are  to  be  preferred  to  tea  as  common  beverages,  the 
latter  being  too  sedative.  The  habitual  use  of  purgatives  and  ape- 
rients is  condemned  as  a  practice  in  persons  of  neuralgic  habit, 
while  cod-liver  oil  is  recommended  as  a  suitable  tonic,  and  for  the 
same  reason  that  makes  it  expedient  to  increase  the  fatty  articles 
of  food.  As  a  nerve-nourisher,  phosphorus  is  often  indicated.  His 
conclusions  respecting  the  electrical  condition  of  the  system  which 
often  obtains  in  neuralgia,  led  Dr.  Radcliffe  to  hope  that  good  would 
arise  from  the  use  of  static  electricity — ^insulating  the  patient  and 
charging  him  with  positive  electricity;  and  ''the  almost  invariable 
result  was  relief  at  the  time,  and  for  some  time  afterward."  He  is 
disposed  to  think,  too,  that  "  a  succession  of  shocks  from  an  indoo- 
tion-coil  will  have  a  veiy  beneficial  influence  in  .  .  .  some  forms 
of  neuralgia  and  nerve-pain,  provided  only  the  operation  l>e  carried 
on  long  enough  to  bring  about  vascular  reaction — long  enough  to 
bring  on  an  artificial  hot  stage  by  paralyzing  to  a  certain  extent  the 
vasomotor  nerves"  (p.  266).  If  inflammation  is  antagonistic  to  the 
state  of  irritation  which  produces  nerve-pain,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
how  counter-irritants  may  be  of  use.  Sedatives  in  stupefying  doses, 
it  is  held,  do  not  act  beneficially  in  the  relief  of  pain  of  neuralgic 
character. 

We  are  surprised  to  find  no  mention  made  of  the  employment  of 
subcutaneous  injections  of  narceine  and  atropine  in  the  treatment  of 
nerve-pain,  having  ourselves  so  constantly  got  the  best  instant  results  - 
from  their  use.    Arsenic,  too,  is  equally  slighted;  yet  our  experience 
with  it  in  the  chronic  neuroses  has  led  us  to  set  a  high  value  upoa  it 
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as  a  neurotrophic,  when  given  in  long  continned,  small,  and  diminishing 
doses. 

We  shall  detain  onr  readers  but  a  moment  in  noticing  "certain 
questions  relating  to  the  pathology  of  paralysis/'  Passing  oyer  the 
propositions  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  paralyzing  le- 
sions in  paralysis,  when  accompanied  or  unaccompanied  by  morbid  mus- 
cular contractions,  or  by  morbid  sensations,  or  by  an  increased  dispo- 
sition to  reflex  movement,  are  of  a  congestive  or  inflammatory  charac- 
ter— and  if  so,  the  pathological  and  therapeutical  significance  of 
the  facts — ^we  must  note  the  author's  remarks  on  **  late  rigidity"  in 
paralysis — which  is  that  permanent  condition  into  which  paralyzed 
muscles  eventually  pass;  and  is  to  be  distinguished  from  ''early 
rigidity,''  referable  to  a  state  of  irritation  somewhere  in  the  nervous 
system,  which  is  occasional,  and  ends  in  relaxation.  Both  forms 
were  noticed  by  the  late  Dr.  Todd.  In  all  prolonged  cases  of  un- 
cured  paralysis  we  have  "  late  rigidity"  as  a  persistent  terminal  symp- 
tom, coming  on  very  gradually,  after  much  wasting  of  the  muscles, 
and  when  they  have  ceased  to  respond  to  galvanism.  Dr.  Todd  be- 
lieved that  this  form  of  contn^ction  was  due  to  the  shrinking  by  cica- 
trization of  the  brain  substance,  which,  acting  on  the  neighboring 
healthy  tissne,  kept  up  a  slow  irritation,  and,  propagated  to  the  muscles, 
excited  in  them  corresponding  gradual  contraction,  their  nutrition  at 
the  same  time  becoming  seriously  impaired  by  the  want  of  proper  exer- 
cise, and  by  the  general  depressing  influence  of  the  lesion.  Dr.  Rad- 
cliffe's  explanation,  in  accordance  with  his  view  of  muscular  action,  is 
much  simpler  and  more  satisfying — namely,  "  that  the  muscles  have 
lost  their  innate  electricity  and  vitality  when  the  rigidity  comes  on,  and 
that  they  contract  and  remain  contracted  in  consequence  of  this  loss" 
(p.  271).  In  other  words,  "late  rigidity"  is  nothing  less  nor  more 
than  the  anticipation  of  rigor  mortis — rigor  mar  Us  in  vita. 

According  to  the  premises,  the  signs  which  are  indicative  of  a  con- 
gestive or  inflammatory  character  in  paralysis  must  be  read  in  a  con- 
trary sense.  We  have  here  a  new  field  in  the  therapeutics  of  paral- 
ysis soon  to  be  opened  up.  It  follows  that  the  class  of  cases  in 
which  strychnia  can  be  given  with  advantage  may  be  enlarged — 
a  view  sustained  by  experience.  Dr.  Radcliffe  thinks — he  gives  us 
but  very  little  evidence  in  the  way  of  cases  to  support  his  hopes  and 
his  doctrine — very  satisfactory  results  from  employing  electricity,,  in 
one  of  three  ways,  may  be  anticipated  in  the  treatment  of  paralysis — 

"  By  charging  the  body  with  statical  positive  electricity,  by  draw- 
ing sparks  in  the  course  of  the  disabled  nerves,  or  by  using  shocks  of 
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the  coil  machine  natil  the  operation  is  followed  bj  a  safficient  degree 
of  vascular  reaction.  In  chronic  cases,  I  think  it  may  be  possible,  by 
the  latter  means,  to  improve  the  nutrition  in  the  faulty  nerve  centre 
by  producing  a  state  of  vascular  reaction  there,  for  it  may  be  supposed 
that  the  shocks  of  the  machine  will  affect  the  nerve  acted  upon 
throughout  its  course,  and  that  for  this  reason  the  vaso-motor  nerves 
of  the  vessels  of  the  nerve  centre  will  not  be  out  of  reach  of  this 
action''  (p.  274). 

We  would  counsel  great  caution  in  the  exercise  of  this  procedure, 
when  attempted. 

Finally,  the  using  of  various  movements  and  manipulations  of  the 
affected  limbs  is  recommended,  and  the  opinion  expressed,  that  to 
omit  them  "  in  these  cases  is  to  deprive  the  patient  of  a  most  impor- 
tant aid  to  recovery." 

The  physiologist,  pathologist,  and  practical  physician  will  each  find 
much  that  is  interesting  and  instructive  in  this  work;  and  we  recom- 
mend its  careful  study  to  them.  It  is  eminently  suggestive,  and  is 
written  carefully,  honestly,  and  in  the  best  scientific  spirit.  Dr. 
Radcliffe  states  all  his  propositions  and  deductions  with  great 
clearness  as  well  as  conciseness.  He  leads  his  reader  on  step  by 
step,  and  if  there  are  any  flaws  or  gaps  in  the  evidence  or  reason- 
ing on  which  he  dogmatizes,  there  is  no  attempt  to  gloss  or  bridge 
them  over.  If  we  are  not  quite  prepared  to  be  at  one  with  him  in  all 
his  views  of  innervation  and  muscular  action,  it  is  rather  from  their 
being  yet  **not  proven,"  than  from  any  positive  attachment  to 
the  theories  he  essays  to  overturn.  On  many  points  the  author's 
physiological  views  are  not  novel,  and  this  he  very  candidly  acknowl- 
edges, though  he  tells  us  he  worked  independently  and  in  ignorance 
of  the  labors  of  others  in  the  same  direction.  Of  these  who  have 
held  the  same  hypothesis  of  nervous  contraction,  Dr.  West,  of  Al- 
ford,  must  be  first  named;  in  1832  he  maintamed  that  muscular 
contraction  can  only  take  place  when  by  an  act  of  the  will  nervous 
influence  is  suspended.  About  the  same  time,  Sir  Charles  Bell  seems 
to  have  suggested,  in  a  lecture  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
that  rdaxation  and  not  contraction  might  be  the  act.  Subsequently, 
Duges,  of  Montpelier,  Prof.  Matteucci,  Engel,  of  Vienna,  and  Stan- 
nius,  of  Rostock,  arrived  at  similar  conclusions — the  grounds  for  their 
opinion  being  the  coexistence  of  spasmodic  action  with  nervous  debility; 
the  efficacy  of  stimulants  as  anti-spasmodics;  the  fact  that  the  muscles 
of  frogs  are  more  prone  to  contract  when  cut  off  from  the  influence  of 
the  nervous  centres;  and  the  supervention  of  the  permanent  contrac- 
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tion  of  rigor  mortis,  when  all  signs  of  nervous  irritation  are  extin- 
guished. 

The  book  is  nicely  printed,  on  good  paper,  but  we  regret  to  see  it 
disfigured  by  the  barbaric  spelling  of  Webster. 


The  Physiology  of  Man:  designed  to  represent  the  existing  state  of  Phyt* 
iological  Science^  as  applied  to  the  Fwidiofu  of  the  Human  Body,  Bj 
Austin  Funt,  Jr,  M,D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Micro- 
scopy in  the  Bellevoe  Hospital  Medical  College,  etc.  Introduction: 
The  Blood;  Circulation;  Respiration.  New  York:  Appleton&  Co. 
1866. 

The  pre(:ent  yolume,  althoogh  complete  in  itself,  is  the  first  of  a 
eeries  in  which  the  author  intends  to  discuss  all  of  the  subjects 
usually  presented  in  systematic  treatises  upon  physiology.  It  is  there- 
fore a  far  more  ambitious  effort  in  this  direction  than  any  former  issue 
of  the  press  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Even  in  England  no  work 
of  like  pretensions  has  appeared  since  the  great  Cyclopsedia  of  Anato- 
my and  Physiology,  which,  however,  was  the  result  of  the  labors  of 
many,  and  is  now  out  of  date.  Numerous  systems  of  physiology  have 
appeared  in  France  and  England.  Of  those  of  English  birth  we  have 
but  two  of  importance,  the  work  of  Prof.  Carpenter  and  that  of  Todd 
and  Bowman.  The  former  is  an  admirable  compilation,  and  is  best 
just  where  we  should  expect  it  to  be,  in  the  psychological  chapters,  and 
in  the  discussion  of  general  questions.  Elsewhere,  it  is  only  a  closet 
book,  the  clever  digest  of  other  men's  labors,  without  that  authoritative 
criticism  which  can  come  only  from  one  who  has  become  familiar  in  the 
laboratory,  through  direct  experiment,  with  the  processes  by  which 
modern  science  is  daily  groping  her  way  toward  larger  and  broader 
truths. 

Like  comment  in  another  direction  applies  justly  to  the  second  book 
named  above.  Todd  and  Bowman,  especially  the  latter,  were  good 
anatomists  and  micrographers,  and  hence  we  find  the  microscopic 
anatomy  of  the  tissues  wonderfully  well  described  and  delineated,  so 
that  from  this  side  they  have  cast  new  light  on  many  obscure  points 
in  biology.  Beyond  this,  in  the  regions  of  physiological  chemistry 
and  corporeal  physics,  their  work  is  not  to  be  compared  to  those  of 
several  continental  laborers.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  a  country  which  produces  at  present  no  working  physiologists — ^if 
we  except  a  most  able  man,  Dr.  Richardson — should  originate  first 
class  books  on  this  subject. 
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This  criticism  does  not  apply  to  the  French  treatises  as  a  class. 
The  works  of  Beraad  and  Longet  were  written  by  men  to  whom  the 
manipulations  of  the  biologist's  laboratory  were  of  daily  familiarity. 
Hilne  Edwards'  cyclopsedic  work,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  devoted 
to  general  than  to  human  physiology,  and  betrays  the  naturalist  rather 
than  the  workhig  biologist.  While  expressing  this  opinion,  that  the 
best  treatise  on  this,  as  on  any  snbject,  will  nsually  proceed  from  a 
person  who  has  made  discoveries  in  the  branch  of  knowledge  referred 
to,  and  who  has  practically  embraced  the  results  of  others  by  repeat- 
ing and  varying  these  modes  of  research — ^while  holding,  we  say,  to 
this  view,  we  by  no  means  assert  that  to  be  a  working  physiologist 
gives  a  man  all  the  abilities  required  to  produce  a  first  class  summary 
of  the  present  state  of  information  upon  his  science.  There  are  now 
living,  savans  who  are  well  known  for  researches  and  discoveries,  but 
who  want  the  special  qualities  required  to  produce  a  text-book. 

None  of  the  qualifications  above  indicated  are  wanting  to  the  author 
of  ihe  volume  before  us.  He  has  taught  and  lectured  for  several 
years,  and  has  learned,  therefore,  the  art  of  clearly  stating  facts.  He 
has  made  several  investigations  of  original  character,  and  one  in  es- 
pecial, of  remarkable  merit — so  excellent,  indeed,  as  to  make  us  regret 
that  he  has  resolved  to  use  for  this  book  so  many  years  which  might 
have  been  applied  to  original  inquiry  in  paths  which,  in  this  country, 
so  very  few  have  trodden.  To  the  book  itself  we  must  look  as  the 
test  of  his  power  to  collate  and  compare  facts,  judicially  decide 
as  to  mooted  questions,  and  to  state  with  precision  and  clearness  the 
conclusions  he  has  reached.  It  is  not  out  of  place  to  add  that  his 
facts  are  not  alone  clearly,  but  also  pleasantly  stated,  as  to  which 
quality,  by  the  way,  there  is  a  vast  difiference  among  physiological 
treatises.  Carpenter's  book  is  delightful  reading,  and  at  the  other 
end  of  the  scale  Brown-S^qnard*s  various  monographs  are  perhaps  the 
dryest  and  most  difficult  reading  a  doctor  is  likely  to  encounter. 
Among  the  American  text-books  for  students,  Dr.  Daltou's  is  the 
most  agreeable,  and  we  may  instance  his  chapter  on  generation  as  the 
most  pleasantly  written  essay  on  the  subject  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  To  conclude  these  brief  allusions  to  our  native  books 
without  some  mention  of  Prof.  Dnnglison,  would  be  unfair  to  this  most 
extensive  of  medical  writers.  His  physiology  has  the  defect  which 
always  must  exist  in  any  book  which  is  written  by  a  person  unaccus- 
tomed to  pursue  experimental  inquiries.  It  is  what  a  practice  of 
medicine  would  be  if  penned  by  a  person  who  had  not  a  clinical  expe- 
rience; otherwise  it  is,  or  was — for  there  is  no  late  edition — a  book 
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remarkable  for  a  pleasant  and  clear  stjle  and  for  great  erndition. 
Its  bibliographical  stores  are  indeed  so  great  that  it  has,  and  wiU 
always  have,  yalne  as  a  work  for  reference. 

With  a  brief  notice  of  vital  properties  and  a  jndicions  neglect  of 
that  corions  load  of  definitions  which  encumbers  most  physiologists, 
Dr.  Flint  goes  on,  in  his  Introduction,  to  consider  the  yarious  elements, 
simple  and  compound,  drawing  largely  upon  the  great  work  of  Robin 
and  Yerdeil.  Chapter  i.  to  Chapter  ix.,  inclusive,  treats  of  the  blood 
and  the  circulation.  We  have  looked  it  through  with  care,  and  are 
satisfied  that  it  is  the  most  complete  statement  in  that  direction  to  be 
met  with  in  any  physiology.  The  latest  experiments  of  Marey  and 
Bernard  and  others  are  recorded,  and  full  credit  is  given  to  Ameri- 
can observers,  and  to  some  of  the  older  classical  authorities,  whose 
works  are  too  much  lost  sight  of  in  many  modern  works.  The  chap- 
ter on  Pecoliarities  of  Circulation  and  that  on  Asphyxia  are  among 
the  best.  We  have  noted  a  few  omissions,  and  some  parts  which 
would  have  been  better  for  fuller  details,  but,  on  the  whole,  this  sec- 
tion leaves  little  to  be  desired. 

The  third  portion  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
Respiration.  It  compares  favorably  with  like  portions  of  other  works, 
but  did  not  strike  os  as  being  so  complete  as  the  preceding 
chapters.  i 

In  all  of  the  sections  the  author  alludes  frequently  to  his  having 
verified  certain  statements  of  former  writers  by  repetition  and  modifi- 
cations of  their  experiments.  It  is  this  form  of  criticism  which  gives 
greatest  value  to  a  book  on  an  experimental  science,  and,  as  we  have 
said  before,  places  it  on  a  much  higher  level  than  any  compilation 
can  possess  without  it. 

The  wood-cuts  in  Dr.  Flint's  book  are  few  in  number,  but,  so  far  as 
we  know,  the  student  gets  very  little  aid  from  such  small  anatomical 
cuts  as  profusely  adorn  many  of  our  treatises,  while  for  the  physician 
they  are  literally  of  no  use.  Diagrams  and  drawings  of  apparatus 
are  more  useful,  and  we  should  like  to  have  seen  even  more  of  these 
than  are  given  in  Dr.  Flint's  volume.  The  paper  and  binding  are  excel- 
lent, and  are  very  superior  to  those  of  the  wretched  American  reprmts 
of  Prof.  Carpenter's  handsome  English  books,  or  the  like  reproduc- 
tions of  some  of  Churchill's  neat  and  handy  treatises. 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  space  enough  to  allow  of  a  longer 
criticism  upon  Dr.  Flint's  work.  We  have  said  sufficient,  however, 
to  show  that  we  think  it  well  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  libraries  of 
such  doctors  as  like  thorongh  books,  clearly  written  and  neatly 
printed. 
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QUABTEBLT  BEPOET  OF  8UBGEET. 

1.  CMused  W&unda<fBoM  and  OMeomydiUs.    By  Hbmbt  Qibbomb,  Js.,  M.D. 
(Pacifio  Medical  and  SnigioalJoYinud,  Feb.,  1866.) 

In  the  aeyerest  of  these  ugnries,  in  the  shafts  of  long  bones  for  instance,  not 
only  is  the  periosteum,  nonxishing  the  external  table,  destroyed,  but  the 
endostenm  is  separated  fh)m  its  attachment,  or  otherwise  injured,  and  the 
entire  thickness  of  bone  is  depriTod  of  the  means  of  nutrition.  The  medulla 
also  receiyes  a  severe  concussion,  causing  extensive  inflammation  and  subse- 
quent gangrene,  which  may  extend  several  inches  above  and  below.  In  the 
fatal  cases,  then,  the  morbid  process  is  as  follows:  Ck>ntusion  of  the  bone,  with 
destruction  of  the  periosteum,  injury  to  the  endosteum,  and  concussion  of  the 
medulla;  osteomyelitis  terminating  in  gangrene,  and  complete  disintegration 
of  the  medulla;  absorption  of  this  product  and  its  conveyance  into  the 
general  circulation,  giving  rise  to  abscesses  in  the  lungs,  liver,  spleen,  kid- 
neys, etc.,  in  other  words,  pyaemia  and  death.  And  here  let  me  remark,  that 
in  the  sixty-eight  cases  of  pyeemia  that  came  under  my  observation,  during 
two  years'  service  in  the  Douglas  Hospital,  all  except  two  were  known  to 
have  had  some  injury  of  bone,  and  in  these  two  a  thorough  examination  was 
prevented.  In  one  of  these,  at  least,  I  strongly  suspected  a  contusion.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  blood  poisoning  does  not  occur  when  the  bone  is  unin- 
jured, but  simply  that  in  sixty-eight  cases  I  have  not  seen  one  such.  Osteo- 
myelitis occurred  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  in  a  Utrge  majority,  if  not  all, 
of  our  amputations;  and  in  the  fatal  cases  (from  pyaemia)  the  same  train  of 
symptoms  and  post  mortem  appearances,  both  of  the  viscera  and  bone,  as 
those  noted  in  the  following  oases,  were  presented. 

L  Private  G.  G.  Wounded  April  2d,  in  the  final  attack  at  Petersburg; 
admitted  to  hospital  on  6th.  The  ball  entered  the  internal  aspect  of  middle 
third  of  right  thigh,  lodging  very  near  to  the  femoral  vessels.  On  preliminary 
examination  no  ball  could  be  felt,  and  as  the  patient  was  not  sure  that  it  had 
not  been  removed,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  disturb  the  wound  as  little  as 
possible,  for  fear  of  hemorrhage.  General  health  and  spirits  excellent;  sleep, 
appetite,  and  excretive  ftmctions  undisturbed,  and  pain  not  severe  or  constant. 
April  12th.  I  ascertained  the  presence  and  position  of  the  bullet  by  means  of 
a  Nelaton  probe,  and  succeeded  in  extracting  it  without  difficulty.  It  was  a 
Minie  ball,  flattened  to  the  rize  of  a  half  dollar.  No  untoward  symptoms  as 
yet  About  the  18th,  pain  began  to  be  felt  in  the  thigh,  and  two  days  there- 
after severe  chills  and  profuse  perspiration  occurred.  Thenceforth  the  other 
symptoms  of  pyaemia,  such  as  frequent  pulse  and  respiration,  cough,  pain  in 
the  chest,  sweet  breath,  loss  of  appetite,  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  yellowness  of 
skin  and  conjunctivae,  loss  of  sleep,  pain,  sanious,  fetid  and  bloody  discharge 
from  the  wound,  and  delirium  followed  in  quick  succession.  Death  occurred 
on  the  30th  instant,  just  four  weeks  from  the  reception  of  the  injury.  Pleural 
cavities  filled  with  a  large  quantity  of  dirty,  yellow,  fetid  fluid,  containing 
large  flakes  of  yellow  lymph;  lungs  studded  with  pyaemic  abscesses  of  various 
sizes  and  stages.  The  pneumonia  caused  by  these  numerous  patches  in- 
volved the  larger  portion  of  the  lung  structure.  That  portion  of  the  bone 
which  had  been  deprived  of  its  periosteum  was  dead  and  undergoing  the  pro- 
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eess  of  exfoliation— a  shallow  irregular  grooye  separating  it  from  the  sound 
tissue.  On  sawing  open  the  femur  longitudinally,  the  medulla  for  several 
inches  aboYe  and  below  the  point  of  injury  was  found  disintegrated — ^part 
changed  to  a  dirty  yellowish  matter— part  greenish  and  semi-solid- the  whole 
so  intolerably  fetid  as  to  excel  any  stench  I  CTer  met  with.  There  was,  in 
fact,  gangrene  of  the  medulla. 

IL  Private  W.  B.  Wounded  April  2d,  in  the  final  attack  on  Petersburg. 
Admitted  to  hospital  on  6th.  General  health  good.  April  7th.  Bemoved  a 
moderately  flattened  Minie  ball  from  a  wound  in  the  thigh,  very  similar  to 
ihat  in  Case  L,  except  that  it  was  upon  the  anterior  sur&ce.  The  bone  was 
not  aeyerely  ii:gured  nor  extensiyely  denuded,  but  the  roughened  surface 
ooold  readily  be  felt  with  the  finger.  The  health  remained  faa  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  when  chilly  sensations  began  to  be  felt,  and  there  was  some 
insomnia  and  anorexia.  I  awaited  anxiously  the  threatened  inception  of 
pyiemia.  The  wound,  however,  preserved  its  healthy  appearance  and  dis- 
charge, though  considerable  pain  was  sometimes  experienced.  These  unto- 
ward symptoms  lasted  with  gradually  increasing  intervals  for  upward  of  two 
weeks,  and  then  passed  off  altogether.  The  wound  was  kept  open  to  permit 
tree  discharge  and  to  facilitate  the  exit  of  bone,  should  there  be  any  exfolia- 
tion. The  periosteum  finally  covered  the  bone,  there  was  no  exfoliation,  and 
the  patient  was  weU. 

IIL  Private  J.  B.  F.  Wounded  April  2d,  in  the  final  attack  on  Petersburg. 
Admitted  April  Glh,  with  wounds  of  penis,  scrotum  and  thigh,  the  ball  passing 
internally,  striking  the  ramus  of  the  ischium  and  escaping  posteriorly.  The 
patient  was  in  great  pain  from  the  first;  his  other  symptoms  were  so  similar 
to  those  recorded  in  Case  i.  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  repeat  them.  The 
difference  was  that  the  disease  ran  its  course  more  rapidly,  death  occurring  on 
the  2l8t  inst  Appearances  in  the  chest  similar  to  those  already  mentioned. 
Ii^ured  bone  partially  exfoliated;  its  internal  structure  was  not  examined. 

IV.  Private  J.  K.  Wounded  April  2d,  before  Petersburg.  Admitted  April 
6th,  in  good  general  health.  The  ball  had  entered  the  left  thigh  externally, 
about  eight  inches  above  the  knee  joint,  and  passed  upward.  Patient  said  he 
had  been  anesthetized  on  the  field  and  examined,  but  was  not  certain  that  the 
ball  had  been  removed.  I  examined  the  wound  carefully  with  a  long  probe, 
but  could  feel  no  ball  or  bone,  though  the  bottom  of  the  wound  seemed  to  be 
reached.  The  health  continued  fair  and  no  complaints  as  to  pain  were  made, 
till  toward  the  last  of  the  month,  when  the  discharge  became  unhealthy  and 
burrowed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh.  I  made  an  incision  below  and 
anterior  to  the  trochanter,  and  by  the  use  of  large  wet  cloths,  covered  with  oil' 
silk,  the  discharge  immediately  improved  in  character;  sinuses  ceased  to  be 
formed,  and  those  already  formed  closed  np,  leaving  the  main  opening.  Not- 
withstanding this  improvement  at  the  seat  of  injury,  the  health  became 
affected,  slight  chill  occurring,  followed  by  severe  ones  and  the  usual  train  of 
pynmio  symptoms.  Then  it  was  that  I  suspected  contusion  of  the  bone, 
though  none  had  been  discovered.  Death  took  place  upon  the  17th  May  fol- 
lowing. Large  effusion  in  the  chest;  no  well  marked  abscesses  in  the  lungs 
or  other  viscera.  On  examination  of  the  thigh  no  collections  of  matter  were 
found,  and  no  sinuses — only  the  track  of  the  ball,  which  was  tortuous.  The 
missile  had  struck  the  femur  some  six  inches  from  the  wound  of  entrance. 
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and  glaneing  upward  and  outward  lodged  just  aboye  and  anterior  to  the  hip 
joint,  OTer  a  foot  from  the  point  of  entrance,  where  it  was  found  flattened. 
No  trouble  could  be  traced  to  irritation  fh>m  the  ball,  the  tisanes  aronnd  it 
being  quite  healthy.  The  injury  to  the  bone  had  caused  partial  exfoliation  of 
a  sequestrum  two  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  wide  in  its  widest  pari  The 
medulla  presented  the  same  appearance  of  gangrene  as  noted  in  Case  L 

y.  Sergeant  W.  Admitted  April  6th,  with  a  wound  of  the  foot,  received 
before  Petersburg  on  the  2d.  The  ball  struck  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  hori- 
zontally, making  a  groored  wound  in  the  flesh,  and  denuding  the  third  meta- 
tarsal bone  of  periosteum  for  three-fourths  of  an  inch.  No  untoward  symp- 
toms showed  themseWes,  except  at  times  seyere  pain;  no  exfoliation  took 
place;  the  bone  soon  became  coyered  with  periosteum  and  the  wound  healed 
readily. 

YI.  Priyate  J.  B.  Wounded  April  Ist  before  Petersburg.  Admitted  on  the 
eyening  of  the  6th.  This  was  almost  the  counterpart  to  Case  i.,  except  that 
the  iEJury  was  to  the  middle  third  of  left  femur,  and  the  ball  (much  flattened) 
was  extracted  the  morning  after  admission.  Both  cases  had  the  same  train 
of  symptoms;  both  died  just  four  weeks  after  the  injury,  and  both  presented 
the  same  appearances  at  the  autopsy. 

Vn.  Priyate  J.  C.  Wounded  and  admitted  at  the  same  time  with  Case  ii 
Ball  remoyed  April  10th,  not  much  flattened.  All  the  important  points  were 
similar  to  those  of  Case  ii.,  the  patient  recoyering. 

YIIL  Private  C.  D.  April  Ist,  received  a  slight  contusion  of  the  fibula, 
upper  third,  the  periosteum  being  removed.  April  5th,  admitted  to  hospital 
No  unpleasant  symptoms  showed  themselves.  The  wound  was  assiduously 
kept  open  to  permit  free  discharge,  and  prevent  burrowing  of  matter,  so  apt 
to  take  place.    It  healed  readily. 

In  reriewing  the  foregoing  cases,  it  will  be  seen  that  mere  striking  of  the 
bone  by  the  missile  or  denuding  it  of  periosteum,  was  not  sniBcient  to  occa- 
sion serious  results.  There  required  to  be  a  decided  shock,  or  concussion,  to 
excite  the  destructive  changes  within  the  bony  canal.  In  Cases  i.,  iv.  and 
vi.  this  latter  condition  was  proved  to  exist  by  the  excessive  flattening  of  the 
bullet;  whereas,  in  Cases  v.  and  vii.  the  ball  was  not  much  flattened,  or  it 
had  struck  the  bone  at  an  exceedingly  acute  angle. 

2.  Luxation  of  ihe  Foot  Foricard.    By  Dr.  Willsmin.    (L'Union  M^dicale, 
Jan.  11, 1866.) 

Malgaigne  calls  this  the  most  rare  of  all  dislocations;  neither  he,  nor  Boy er, 
nor  AsUey  Cooper  had  ever  met  with  it  A.  Berard  (Diet  de  MM.,  t  xxiv., 
p.  457)  says,  **all  writers  speak  of  it  as  possible,  but  none,  so  far,  have  ever 
reported  a  case."  Nelaton  saw  one  in  a  young  woman  who  had  thrown  her- 
self from  the  window  of  a  fourth  story.  Delamotte  (Traits  de  Cliirurgie, 
1771)  summarily  mentions  one  which  came  under  his  notice.  Three  cases 
are  cited  by  A.  Colles,  of  Dublin.  (Todd*8  Cyclop,  of  Anat  and  Phy&)  B.  W. 
Hmith,  of  Dublin,  records  one  example  he  had  seen.  (Dub.  Quar.  Jour.,  May, 
1852. )  Pirrie,  of  Edinburgh,  gives  one  case.  Huguier  communicated  a  case 
to  the  Medical  Society  of  Paris  (Oaz.  des  Hopitaux,  1855),  and  one,  observed 
by  Demarquay  in  1861,  is  related  in  this  paper.    Demarquay*s  ease,  a  female, 
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ma  the  lesnlt  of  a  misstep.  In  Mr.  Smith's,  the  sobject  of  the  aooident  was 
a  sailor,  who,  while  assiBtuig  to  raise  a  heavy  cask,  haying  at  the  same  time 
one  leg  mnch  flexed  on  the  foot,  and  the  thigh  on  the  leg,  was  stmck  by  the 
lUling  of  the  cask  just  above  the  knee,  forcing  the  distal  end  of  the  tibia 
backward  from  oif  the  astragalus  on  to  the  upper  and  posterior  surface  of 
the  calcis.  M.  Demarquay  states  that  in  his  case  the  man  was  descending  a 
ladder,  and  on  reaching  the  last  rung  jumped  to  the  ground.  The  heel  of 
the  left  foot  struck  the  edge  of  a  joist,  by  which  the  whole  body  was  thrown 
backward,  and  the  man  would  have  fallen  upon  his  back  had  he  not  held 
on  to  a  piece  of  wood,  which  at  the  same  time  served  as  a  sort  of  aro-bouUmt. 
Hie  left  heel  was  held  on  the  border  of  the  joist  by  the  naila,  while  the  leg 
was  thrown  backward.  In  Mr.  Huguier's  case,  the  foot  was  caught  in  a 
horizontal  wheel  of  the  break  of  a  railway  wagon,  and  was  not  able  to  follow 
the  movement  given  to  the  leg  by  one  of  the  spokes  of  the  wheeL  In  Demar- 
quay's,  Huguier's,  and  Pirrie's  oases  there  was  no  fraotare  of  any  of  the 
bones  of  the  joint  In  Smith's,  Golles's,  and  Nelaton's  cases  there  was  frao- 
tnre  of  the  tibia — either  of  one  of  the  malleoli,  or  of  the  anterior  border. 

The  subject  of  the  case  narrated  by  Mr.  Willemin  was  a  female,  thirty-eight 
years  of  age.  Her  left  foot  slipped  on  the  waxed  floor,  and  falling  backward 
on  the  left  side,  the  heel  of  her  right  foot,  which  had  been  jerked  up  by  the 
fiidl,  struck  the  floor  violently,  causing  severe  pain.  There  was  a  disposition 
to  weakness  of  the  joints,  her  feet  turning  sometimes  in  Walking;  and  she 
had  had  a  luxation  of  the  ulna  backward,  by  a  fall  on  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
All  the  signs  of  luxation  of  the  foot  forward  were  present  after  the  accident 
— ^prominence  of  the  articular  surfiftce  of  the  astragalus;  shortening  of  the 
heel,  which  approximated  nearer  the  malleoli;  lengthening  of  the  dorsum  of 
the  foot,  and  inability  to  move  the  foot  Beduction  was  effected,  imme- 
diately after  the  accident,  by  firmly  seizing  the  foot  and  extending  it,  while 
the  other  hand  held  the  leg  near  the  ankle  joint;  the  foot  was  then  forcibly 
flexed,  and  pushed  backward  (j'essayai  de  le  ramener  d'avant  en  arriire). 
The  bone  returned  with  a  sharp  snap,  as  in  luxation  of  the  humerus.  In  M. 
Huguier's  case  the  reduction  was  easy.  M.  Demarquay  was  successful  after 
several  attempts.  In  the  other  published  cases  reduction  was  not  effected, 
and  the  patients  remained  lame  with  anchylosed  joints.  Mr.  Holthouse  re- 
marks (Holmes'  System  of  Surgery,  YoL  ii.,  p.  658):  **  There  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  cases  of  this  description,  if  seen  early  and  properly  recognized, 
should  not  be  reduced  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  lateral  dislocations,  and 
treated  in  all  respects  similarly."  Success  depends  on  speedy  reduction, 
which  can  be  accomplished  by  traction  in  the  direction  of  the  displacement^ 
to  disengage  the  astragalus,  and  then  sudden  flexion,  at  the  same  time  forc- 
ing the  heel  backward,  the  leg  and  thigh  being  flexed,  to  diminish  the  resist- 
ance of  the  muscles.  Bemedies  must  be  used  to  prevent  or  subdue  inflam- 
mation, and  the  joint  placed  in  an  immovable  apparatus.  In  the  five  cases 
given  by  Malgaigne,  three  were  in  women  and  two  in  men;  Smith's,  Pirrie's, 
Huguier's  and  Demarquay's  were  all  in  men. 

3.  Excision  of  JTnee  Joint    (Savannah  Journal  of  Medicine,  Jan. ,  1866.) 

Br.  J.  B.  Bead  reports  a  successful  case  of  this  operation  after  gunshot 
wound.    The  subject  was  wounded  by  a  Minie  ball,  November  27th,  1868. 
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He  presented  a  small  ciioolar  wound  on  the  outer  aspect  of  right  thigh, 
one  and  a  half  inches  aboTe  the  external  condyle,  on  a  plane  somewhat 
posterior  to  it,  and  a  clean  incision,  one  and  a  half  inches  long,  touching  at 
a  tangent  the  outer  and  upper  edge  of  the  patella,  where  the  ball  was  cut  out 
There  appears  to  have  been  no  hemorrhage,  but  utter  inability  to  walk. 
Excision  being  decided  on,  an  elliptical  incision  was  made,  with  its  concavity 
upward,  around  the  patella,  eight  inches  long,  extending  from  over  one  con- 
dyle to  the  othtf,  dividing  the  ligamentum  patellae.  The  joint  was  laid  open; 
one  and  a  half  inches  of  the  os  femoris  and  half  an  inch  of  the  tibia  removed ; 
the  patella  was  uninjured,  but  was  ablated  also.  No  vessel  required  ligating. 
The  operation  developed  the  following  condition  of  things:  there  was  a  groove 
(as  if  it  had  been  bored)  extending  from  the  external  condyloid  ridge  of  the 
femur  to  the  superior  edge  of  the  cartilage  covering  the  articular  surfiftce,  and 
opening  the  synovial  sac.'  The  patella  was  untouched.  The  fluids  in  the  sac 
eso^ied  in  large  quantities,  being  reddish,  thin,  and  containing  clots  of  blood 
or  shreds  of  fibrine,  but  no  pus.  The  membrane  itself  was  a  little  congested, 
but  not  discolored,  and  the  parts  acQaeent  and  external  to  the  joint  exten- 
sively engorged  with  inflammatory  exudation.  This  exudation  had  developed 
into  good  reparative  material  at  the  wound  of  exit;  elsewhere  it  seemed  to  be 
degenerating  into  pus.  Silver  sutures  (two  in  number)  were  used  to  wire  the 
bones,  of  which  the  adaptation  was  perfect;  the  entire  wound  was  closed  in 
like  manner.  A  box,  similar  to  the  one  used  by  Mr.  Butcher,  of  London,  was 
prepared  to  receive  the  limb,  and  a  half»grain  of  sulphate  of  morphia  was 
administered.  His  condition  on  April  1st,  1864,  was  slight  lateral  motion 
between  the  bones  and  very  little  antero-posteriorly;  the  leg  is  well  supported 
by  the  reparative  material,  without  assistance  of  splint  or  bandage,  affording 
the  deduction  that  well  organized  flbrous  tissue,  of  a  ligamentous  character, 
is  at  present  the  bond  of  union.  The  natural  size  of  the  limb  is  regained,  but 
a  small  opening  still  remains  externally  to  the  median  line,  from  which  issues, 
in  minute  quantities,  a  thin,  serous  fluid,  mingling  with  traces  of  pus  gathered 
at  the  surface.  Measurement  gives  two  and  a  quarter  inches  shortening  for 
the  affected  limb.  The  foot  has  the  natural  aversion,  and  the  limb,  from 
trochanter  to  malleolus,  is  straight  A  hardness  and  symmetrical  roundness 
simulates  the  patella  anteriorly. 

On  the  20th  November,  1865,  he  writes:  **  The  starch  bandage  was  removed 
after  wearing  it  four  months,  and  under  its  influence  my  leg  became  welL 
Bony  union  had  taken  place,  and  I  have  gradually  recovered  the  use  of  my 
leg.  In  a  few  weeks  I  laid  down  one  crutch  and  used  a  stick,  using  my  leg 
constantly  in  walking.  Finally  I  laid  aside  both  crutches,  and  have  since 
used  nothing  but  a  stick.  I  walk  perfectly  free,  sufler  no  pain  or  feel  no 
weakness  in  the  knee.  Two  or  three  accidents  have  severely  tested  the 
strength  of  my  leg,  and  I  no  longer  feel  any  apprehension  about  its  ever 
breaking.  The  carriage  of  my  body  in  walking  cannot  be  detected  as  differ- 
ing firom  that  of  any  one;  and  one  only  discovers  I  am  lame  by  looking  down 
at  my  leg.  I  stand  at  my  desk  all  day  writing,  and  feel  little  fatigue.  I  find 
difficulty  in  getting  a  comfortable  shoe.  I  think  one  raised  at  both  the  heel 
and  toe  will  be  the  easiest." 

Mr.  Patbigs  Hsbon  Watson,  of  Edinburgh,  in  a  letter  to  the  same  journal, 
says:  I  have  cut  out  eight  knee  joints,  in  the  course  of  the  last  twelve  months. 
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with  moBt  satifl&otoiy  suooess.  Only  two  oaaes  have  died;  the  reet  are 
perfeet  results,  except  one,  which  is  in  progress.  Two  months  is  the  longest 
time  to  which  the  after-treatment  has  extended.  I  excise  by  a  semilunar 
ineision,  retaining  the  patella  in  the  long  flap.  I  reserve  no  more  bone  than 
is  inevitable.  I  employ  aonpressnre  and  wire  sutures.  The  patient  is  then 
carried  to  bed,  and  the  whole  afiEair  slung  from  a  swinging  cradle,  by  a  hook 
which  projects  from  the  iron  rod.  I  have  found  this  mechanism  not  only 
convenient  in  the  extreme,  but  so  comfortable  to  the  patient  that  he  or  she 
can  sit  up  in  bed  within  a  week  after  the  operation.  Contrasted  with  any  of 
the  other  methods  adopted  previously  to  this,  it  is  hifinitely  superior. 

To  prevent  oozing  going  on  into  the  cavity  of  the  excision  I  apply  a  com* 
mon  bandage  immediately  after  the  patient  is  placed  in  bed,  so  as  to  effect 
such  support  as  will  control  all  oozing,  which  would  otherwise  distend  the 
flap  and  cause  copious  suppuration.  This  bandage  is  removed  in  the  course 
of  forty-eight  hours,  and  the  acupressure  needles  removed  at  the  same  time. 
All  the  dressing  I  ever  use  is  either  wet  lint  or  nothing  at  all,  leaving  the 
seroeity  in  some  cases  to  crust,  and  in  such  circumstances  I  have  seen  no 
suppuration— in  one  case  union  having  taken  place  by  what  might  be  called 
primary  union. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  December 
6th,  1865  (Ed.  Med.  Jour.,  Jan.,  1866),  Dr.  Watson  exhibited  photographs 
showing  the  appearance  of  the  limbs  in  four  adult  cases  after  exdaion  of  the 
knee  joint  He  said,  in  all,  the  limbs  were  firmly  anchylosed,  there  was  but 
little  shortening,  and  the  patients  walked  with  comfort  and  facility.  They 
had  all  been  treated  after  the  operation  by  the  same  apparatus.  It  con- 
sists of  a  single  iron  rod,  of  the  thidkness  of  a  No.  10  bougie,  extending 
from  the  fold  of  the  groin  to  the  end  of  the  toes,  applied  along  the  front 
of  ih»  limb,  and  in  close  contact  with  the  surface  throughout  its  whole 
length,  except  at  the  knee,  where  it  formed  an  arch.  Behind  the  limb 
a  Gooch's  splint  is  applied,  extending  from  the  fold  of  the  nates  to 
beyond  the  heeL  For  four  or  five  indies  above  its  lower  extremity  the 
central  portion  of  the  splint  is  cut  out,  so  as  to  avoid  pressure  upon  the 
caleaneum  or  tendo  AchiUis.  The  splint  is  also  diminished  in  lateral  width 
for  about  six  inches  at  the  situation  of  the  operation,  so  as  to  leave  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  semilunar  incision  uncovered.  The  iron  rod  and  the  Gooch's 
spUnt  are  retained  in  contact  with  the  limb  by  means  of  an  open-wove 
bandage,  which  was  soaked  with  a  cream  of  plaster  of  Paris  after  it  had  been 
applied.  Only  the  incision  is  left  uncovered,  so  as  to  provide  free  exit  for 
the  escape  of  matter.  The  apparatus  thus  applied  never  requires  to  be 
touched  from  its  first  arrangement  tUl  consolidation  was  complete,  and  all 
retentive  measures  could  be  dispensed  with.  In  no  case  were  the  patients 
kept  more  than  five  weeks  in  bed,  while  from  the  very  first  day  they  could  sit 
up  in  bed  and  move  the  limb  about;  for,  as  it  was  slung,  and  the  rod,  splint, 
and  plaster  bandage  adhered  closely  to  the  limb,  there  was  no  risk  of  any 
movement  of  the  pelvis  rotating  the  thigh  and  thus  producing  displacement, 
a  result  unavoidable  by  the  use  of  any  other  apparatus  hitherto  recommended. 
It  is  impossible  for  any  patient  to  lie  continually  upon  the  back  for  four  or 
five  weeks  without  at  least  easing  the  hips  from  side  to  side.  If  measures 
are  employed  to  secure  a  constant  occupancy  of  the  same  posture,  bed-sores 
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mtiBt  result;  if  it  is  not  sectured,  rotation  of  the  thigh  ensaes,  and  the  leg 
would  thus  be  found  ultimately  to  ooonpy  a  position  of  invenion  as  respects 
the  axis  of  the  femur,  while  more  or  less  angulation  in  ant>utward  direction 
would  occur  at  the  junction  of  the  femur  and  tibia.  It  was  his  early  expe- 
rience of  the  difficulties  met  with  in  securing  a  completely  satisfactory  result 
by  means  of  the  various  methods  hitherto  recommended,  that  had  led  to  Dr. 
W.'s  devising  this  plan  of  after-treatment 

In  the  London  Medical  limes  and  OazeUe,  March  3d,  1866,  there  are  some 
very  excellent  remarks,  by  Mr.  Henry  Smith,  on  the  particular  instances  in 
which  excision  of  the  knee  joint  should  be  substituted  for  amputation,  and 
three  illustratiye  cases  are  given.  In  all  the  single  transverse  lunated  incision 
was  made.  The  first,  a  tolerably  healthy  looking  woman,  eet  30,  with  pulpy 
degeneration  of  synovial  membrane  of  the  joint,  cartilages  her«^and  there 
slightly  ulcerated,  bony  tissue  of  femur  healthy,  and  that  of  tibia  somewhat 
softened;  disease  of  one  year's  duration;  pyeemic  symptoms  set  in  on  the  sixth 
day,  and  she  died  on  the  eighteenth  day  after  the  operation.  The  second  was 
a  healthy  boy  at  eight,  with  strumous  disease  of  left  knee  joint,  of  about  seven 
years'  dxiration.  The  leg  was  much  wasted  and  useless;  all  active  disease  had 
ceased.  The  object  of  the  operation  was  to  rectify  deformity.  The  operation 
was  done  on  the  7th  of  October,  1865;  the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  and  part 
of  the  head  of  the  tibia,  with  the  patella,  were  removed.  Ko  bad  symptom. 
On  the  29th  of  November  following  he  was  discharged  cured.  The  third  case 
was  in  a  marine,  let  30,  with  disease  of  knee  joint  of  five  years'  standing.  The 
joint  was  anchylosed,  semi-flexed,  and  the  tibia  slightly  dislocated  backwards. 
A  large,  wedge-shaped  piece  of  bone  was  removed,  including  the  whole  of  the 
anchylosed  parts  (the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  patella,  and  heads  of  the  tibia 
and  fibula,  were  found  wedged  together);  the  limb  was  put  up  in  an  ordinary 
excision  splint  and  swtmg.  Not  a  single  bad  symptom  followed.  The  opera- 
tion was  done  January  6th,  1866,  and  February  9th  the  man  was  going  about 
on  crutches,  with  little  shortening,  firm  union,  and  in  perfect  health. 

Another  case  by  Mr.  Wood  is  summarized  in  the  same  journal.  The 
patient  was  a  lad  five  years  of  age.  The  disease  had  begun  Id  the  synovial 
membrane,  the  joint  being  secondarily  afiected.  The  epiphysis  of  the  tibia 
was  removed,  and  also  a  thin  slice  of  the  femur.  The  case  healed  well,  and 
there  was  but  little  shortening. 

4.   Ckmipcund  Firadure  cf  the  Thigh  Treated  vjUhout  Amputation  in  the  Southern 
Army.    CBichmond  Medical  Journal,  Feb.,  1866.) 

Becoveriea.     Death*  Days.  IhchM. 
116            105 

Average  period  of  recovery ....  104  .... 

Greatest  period  of  recovery. ....  255  .... 

Least  period  of  recovery ....  41  .... 

Average  period  of  death ....  52  .... 

Greatest  period  of  death. ....  185  .... 

Least  period  of  death. 1  .... 

Average  amount  of  shortening. ....  ....  1'9 

Greatest  amotmt  of  shortening ....  5>0 

Least  amount  of  shortening ....  •...  0*5 
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6.  Gunshot  Wounds  in  the  Southern  Army,  (Bichmond  Medical  Joornal,  Feb- 
rnaiy,  1866.) 
The  number  of  uguries  from  gonshot  woimds  in  the  Sonthem  armies  dor* 
ing  the  years  1861  and  1862,  were:  Field,  29,569  cases,  1,623  deaths,  and  493 
dischaiges.  Hospitals,  47,724  cases,  2,618  deaths,  and  742  discharges.  Killed 
in  battle,  8,087. 

6.  DtefhseaUd  Abscess  qf  (he  Fbrearm,  consequent  on  a  Punctured  Wound  of 
ihe  Thumb.  By  Frol  Nexaton.  (Journal  of  Practical  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery, Jan.,  1866.) 

Mr.  Kelaton  performed  an  operation  which  is  sometimes  surrounded  with 
difficulties.  The  patient,  a  cook,  in  preparing  a  leg  of  venison,  injured  the 
thumb  of  her  left  hand  with  the  sharp  point  of  a  bone.  Inflammation  fol- 
lowed, which  promptly  extended  to  the  sheath  of  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
pollicis,  and  thence  reached  the  forearm,  where  it  occasioned  enormous 
tumefaction.  The  entire  limb,  to  the  shoulder,  presented  a  spheroidal  shape 
and  hardness,  which  the  Professor  pointed  out  as  characteristic  of  deep-seated 
suppuration.  The  size  and  induration  of  the  parts,  said  Mr.  Kelaton,  are 
pathognomonic  of  suppuration  consequent  on  inflammation  of  the  fingers;  but 
the  hardness  is  more  especially  deserving  of  attention  because  the  mere 
increase  of  volume  may  possibly  result  from  irritation  of  the  lymphatics  only, 
and  indicate  superficial  inflammation,  which  does  not  imperatively  call  for 
surgical  interposition,  whereas  the  induration  distinctly  points  to  deep-seated 
inflammation  of  the  entire  limb.  In  order  to  detect  the  presence  of  suppura- 
tion, both  hands  must  be  laid  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  forearm,  in  a  direc- 
tion parallel  to  its  axis,  and  by  alternate  pressure  with  the  fingers  of  each, 
the  sensation  of  the  displacement  of  a  fluid  and  of  fluctuation  will  be  dis- 
tinctly felt  In  this  case  the  pus  originated  around  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
pollicis,  the  sheath  of  which  participated  in  the  disease,  and  the  secretion, 
breaking  down  all  obstruction  to  its  progress,  at  first  occupied  the  parts 
adjacent  to  the  muscle,  and  had  finally  accumulated  in  front  of  the  inter- 
osseous ligament  and  of  the  pronator  quadratus.  In  this  form  of  disease 
prompt  means  must  be  resorted  to,  and  a  liberal  incision  be  made  to  give 
issue  to  the  pus.  The  operation  requires  to  be  performed  with  considerable 
caution.  On  one  occasion,  in  spite  of  his  well  known  dexterity,  Blandin 
divided  the  median  nerve,  and  other  surgeons  have  ix^ured  the  tendons.  In 
order  to  avert  these  undesirable  contingencies,  the  skin  must  be  laid  open  by 
a  long  incision,  and  the  surgeon  must  then  proceed  with  as  much  caution  as 
if  the  ligature  of  an  artery  was  in  contemplation.  These  proceedings  are  not 
brilliant,  but  are  necessary  for  the  patient's  safety.  In  the  first  place,  the 
median  nerve,  after  passing  between  the  two  heads  of  the  pronator  radii  teres, 
and  beneath  the  flexor  sublimis  digitorum,  runs  down  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
arm between  the  latter  muscle  and  the  flexor  profundus,  in  the  cellular  layer 
which  separates  this  muscle  from  the  flexor  longus  pollicis.  Above  the  wrist 
the  nerve  lies  by  the  outer  border  of  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  sublimis,  along 
the  inner  edge  of  the  palmarus  longus.  The  median  nerve  being  thus  situated 
on  the  mesial  line,  Uie  incision  should  be  made  laterally,  and  in  preference 
near  the  external  margin  of  the  forearm.     This  precept  will  be  readily  borne 
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in  mind  if  it  be  recollected  that  the  nerve  nms  from  the  inner  side  of  the  ann, 
and  that  the  incision  most  be  performed  between  it  and  the  external  part  of 
the  forearm.  In  the  present  instance,  Mr.  Kelaton  divided  the  skin  in  an 
extent  of  four  inches,  and  incised  successively  the  snbcutaneons  cellular  layer 
and  the  aponeurosis,  thus  exposing  the  palmarus  longus  and  flexor  carpi 
radialis,  the  tendon  of  which  is  the  surgeon's  best  guide.  This  tendon,  once 
exposed,  must  no  more  be  lost  sight  of;  along  its  inner  edge  the  fibres  of  the 
flexor  sublimis  must  be  parted,  when  the  median  nerve  will  be  discovered, 
and  should  be  pushed  inward.  The  knife  may  then  be  boldly  inserted 
through  the  flexor  proAindus  into  the  abscess,  which  lies,  as  we  have  stated, 
between  this  muscle  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  pronator  quadratus  and  inter- 
osseous ligament  on  the  other.  A  considerable  amount  of  pus  escaped  after 
incision;  but  the  hand  also  required  attention,  a  large  whitlow  occupying  the 
thumb,  and  gangrene  being  imminent  in  the  whole  extremity.  Mr.  Nelaton 
divided  the  teniUnous  sheath  of  the  thumb,  and  incised  liberally  the  subcu- 
taneous cellular  layer,  which  was  the  seat  of  diffused  inflammation.  The 
Professor  remarked  that  under  similar  circumstances  this  layer  is  capable  of 
acquiring  a  thickness  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  lines,  and  therefore  no  appre- 
hension need  be  entertained  of  injuring  the  aponeurosis.  Mr.  Nelaton  tiien 
alluded  to  tiie  chances  of  restoration  of  the  movements  of  the  hand  and 
fingers.  Although  a  tendinous  sheath  had  been  freely  laid  open,  and  in 
spite  of  the  presence  of  a  puriform  secretion  in  every  part  of  the  forearm,  he 
thought  that  the  movements  would  eventually  be  fully  restored.  For  two  or 
three  months  a  certain  degree  of  stiffiiess  in  the  action  of  the  limb  must  be 
expected,  but  the  morbid  adhesions  will  eventually  yield,  a  new  serous  mem- 
brane will  be  developed,  and  the  mobility  of  the  fingers  will  return  to  its 
natural  standard. 

7.  Remarkable  Recovery  from  Ounshot  Wound  cf  SkuU,  By  J.  A.  Elstox, 
M.D.,  Mo.  est  Louis  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Jan.  and  Feb.,  1866.) 
S.  C,  aged  fifty  years,  received  a  gunshot  wound  on  the  18th  of  September, 
1856.  Wishing  to  ascertain  whether  his  rifle  was  loaded,  he  placed  his  foot 
upon  the  hammer  and  his  mouth  over  the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  to  blow  into  it, 
when  his  foot  slipped  from  the  hammer  and  the  gun  was  discharged,  the  ball, 
of  large  size,  striking  and  carrying  away  two  of  the  incisor  teeth,  ako  a  por- 
tion of  the  superior  maxillary,  the  vomer,  and  all  the  nasal  bones,  making  four 
incised  wounds  through  the  soft  ports  of  the  nose  between  the  eyes;  striking 
the  OS  frontis  centrally,  and  fracturing  that  bone  into  a  number  of  pieces, 
separating  it  from  the  parietal  boues  at  the  coronal  suture  entirely.  Saw  him 
an  hour  after  the  accident;  found  him  partially  sane,  and  bleeding  profusely. 
I  passed  probe  up  from  wound  at  the  root  of  the  nose,  and  found  large  piece 
of  loose  bone;  extracted  it  with  the  forceps,  and  found  it  to  be  a  portion  of 
the  superior  maxillary,  Ik  inches  long  by  j  of  an  inch  wide.  Smaller  portions 
were  removed,  but  I  failed  to  discover  the  ball,  although  I  passed  the  probe 
as  far  up  as  the  coronal  suture.  I  placed  the  fractured  pieces  of  the  os  frontis  as 
nearly  as  I  could  in  their  normal  positions,  and  applied  the  bandage;  directed 
cold  applications  applied  continually  to  the  head,  and  a  cathartic.  Saw  him 
next  morning;  found  the  face  and  eyelids  much  swollen  and  red,  but  there 
was  no  ii^ection  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  he  answered  my  questions  intelli- 
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gently.  Poise  about  normal;  bowels  had  moved  in  the  night  Continued  the 
cold  applications  to  the  head.  No  severe  bleeding  occnrred,  and  there  was 
no  inflammation  of  the  brain ;  bat  about  the  twentieth  day  from  the  accident 
the  patient  began  to  show  signs  of  pressure  on  the  brain.  He  became  very 
stupid,  and  his  bowels  much  constipated.  Found  the  bones  of  the  os  frontis 
more  loose  and  crepitating,  and  considerable  accumulation  of  pus.  I  made 
an  incision  about  the  frontal  eminence,  and  there  was  discharged  about  two 
ounces  of  pus,  but  with  little  relief  to  the  patient  It  now  became  evident  that 
my  patient  would  die  if  the  pressure  was  not  removed.  I  concluded  at  onoe  to 
remove  the  dead  pieces  of  the  os  frontis;  made  an  incision  about  an  inch  above 
the  root  of  the  nose,  and  carried  it  back  nearly  to  the  coronal  suture.  Ck>n- 
siderable  amount  of  pus  was  discharged,  and  we  removed  about  one-fourth 
of  the  entire  bone.  Found  and  extracted  the  ball  |  of  an  inch  long  by  |  inch 
in  diameter,  pressing  against  the  pia  mater  and  upper  edge  of  the  crista  galli, 
having  passed  entirely  through  the  os  frontis,  breaking  up  the  frontal  and 
longitudinal  sinuses.  The  edges  of  the  wound  were  brought  nearly  together 
with  adhesive  strip;  instructions  were  given  to  remove  the  bandage  from  time 
to  time,  that  the  pus  might  escape.  From  this  time  on  he  grew  rapidly  bet- 
ter, and  I  closed  the  wound  wiUi  sutures  on  the  seventh  day  after  the  opera- 
tion, and  about  the  sixtieth  day  from  the  accident  he  was  able  to  ride  on 
horseback  to  Waynesville,  Mo.,  near  which  place  he  now  resides,  and  is  able 
to  follow  his  trade  (gunsmith). 

8.  Excision  af  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Ulna.    BeproducUon  of  the  Bone,    By  J.  E. 
WxiST,  M.D.     (Cincinnati  Lancet  and  Observer,  March,  1866.) 

(k>L  C.  received,  October  27th,  1864,  a  gunshot  wound  in  the  left  arm.  The 
ball  entering  on  the  inside  of  the  arm  about  two  inches  above  the  wrist  joint 
and  passing  upwards,  made  its  exit  on  the  outside  of  the  arm  about  three 
inches  below  the  point  of  the  olecranon,  badly  breaking  up  the  ulna  in  its 
passage,  leaving,  however,  both  of  the  articulations  intact  Two  days  after  the 
receipt  of  the  injury  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  remove  the  broken  fragments 
of  the  ulna  by  an  operation.  This  was  done  by  making  an  incision  down  to 
the  bone,  and  extending  from  the  wound  of  entrance  to  that  of  exit.  Many 
fragments  of  bone  were  removed,  which  together  made  up  almost  the  entire 
bone.  There  only  being  left  behind  about  two  and  a  half  inches  of  the  upper 
and  one  inch  of  the  lower  end,  the  broken  ends  of  these  portions  of  the  bone 
left  behind  were  smoothly  sawn  ofL  Although  the  periosteum  in  this  case 
was  much  lacerated  and  torn,  it  was  carefully  separated  from  each  fragment 
removed,  and  its  connections  as  little  disturbed  as  possible.  After  the  opera- 
tion the  arm  was  placed  upon  a  splint,  and  the  wound  treated  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. And  although  this  officer  was  unavoidably  placed  under  bad  hygienic 
influence  in  general  hospital,  where  considerable  sloughing  and  secondaiy 
hemorrhage  occurred,  greatly  protracting  the  cure,  the  final  result  was  highly 
satisfactory,  as  the  lost  bone  was  reproduced,  and  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
examining  the  arm  last  October,  just  one  year  after  the  operation,  all  of  its 
fonctions  had  been  regained,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  loss  of  power  to 
rotate  the  arm.  The  new  ulna,  though  not  quite  so  symmetrical,  seemed  to 
have  all  of  the  solidity  and  value  of  the  one  in  the  uninjured  arm. 
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TubercvUma.     An   Abstract  from   Vxrchxyucfa   Krankhaften 
Geschwiiste.    By  Fbancis  Delapield,  M.D.,  New  York. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  living  pathologists  has  definitely 
formulated  his  yiews  concerning  that  most  difficolt  subject— 
tuberculosis.  No  English  translation  of  his  work  has  yet 
appeared.    This  short  sketch  of  his  treatise  may  be  of  interest. 

The  lymphatic  glands  consist  of  cells,  the  so-called  lymph 
cells,  contained  in  a  fine  reticulum  of  connective  tissue,  and 
arranged  in  follicles  divided  by  fibrous  sheaths.  These  folli- 
cles may  form  large  masses,  as  in  the  thymus,  the  tonsils,  and 
in  Peyer's  patches;  or  they  exist  singly,  as  in  the  solitary  intes- 
tinal glands,  and  the  malpighian  bodies  of  the  spleen.  The 
essential  element  is,  in  all  cases,  the  cells. 

There  are  two  groups  of  tumors  analogous  in  structure  to 
these  lymphatic  glands.  First,  hyperplastic  growths  of  already 
existing  glands;  second,  heteroplastic  growths  of  the  elements 
of  glands,  where  none  such  normally  exist.  To  the  second  of 
these  groups  belong  tubercles.  There  are  two  words  which 
have  been  so  loosely  used  in  connection  with  tubercles,  namely, 
scrofula  and  struma,  that  it  is  necessary,  at  the  outset,  to  de- 
fine them. 
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Scrofula  is  the  literal  Latin  translation  of  the  Greek  choeras, 
which  is  found  in  Hippocrates.  Both  expressions  signify  a 
young  pig  (scrofa,  Xf>^9^^)»  The  older  writers  derive  the  name 
from  the  fact  that  the  swellings  are  as  numerous  as  a  sow's 
young;  or  that  swine  suffer  from  this  disease;  or  that  swine 
have  necks  containing  many  glands;  or  that  an  affected  neck 
assumes  the  shape  of  a  swine's.  The  Latin  word,  however,  was 
little  used  by  the  ancients,  and  the  expression  "  scrofula  "  has 
only  been^enerally  used  since  the  time  of  GuUen  and  Hufeland. 

The  word  struma  is  found  in  translations  of  Greek  authors, 
and  in  Gelsus,  as  a  parallel  expression  to  scrofula,  often  with 
exactly  the  same  meaning.  This  original  use  of  the  two  words 
as  synonyms  has  been  reproduced  by  modem  English  writers, 
who  express  by  "strumous"  what  continental  writers  call 
"  scrofulous,"  or  "  tuberculous."  French  writers  use  the  word 
struma  yery  little.  German  authors,  on  the  other  hand,  express 
by  struma,  tumors  connected  with  the  thyroid  gland,  and,  by 
scrofula,  tumors  connected  with  the  lymphatic  glands.  This 
use  of  the  words  will  be  here  retained.  Scrofula,  however,  is 
here  used  to  express  not  a  mere  swelling  of  the  lymphatic 
glands,  but  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  constitution,  which 
causes  the  lymphatic  glands  to  be  unusually  vulnerable  to  any 
irritating  cause,  and  indisposed  to  healthy  reparative  action. 
This  condition  can  be  explained  in  part  by  an  unusually  rich 
development  of  the  lymphatic  organization,  in  part  by  a  weak- 
ness of  particular  parts  or  regions.  This  weakness  is  caused 
by  a  certaiii  imperfection  in  the  organization  of  the  glands. 
Such  a  constitution  may  be  hereditary,  or  may  be  produced  by 
insufficient  and  bad  nourishment,  foul  air,  etc. 

The  word  tubercle  had  originally  nothing  to  do  with  any 
special  process,  but  merely  expressed  the  shape  of  some  par- 
ticular local  growth,  or  was  even  used  as  a  synonym  for 
processes  of  the  bones.  So  it  was  applied  to  tumors  of  the 
most  diverse  natures,  syphilitic,  cancerous,  bony  and  fibrous, 
as  a  simple  descriptive  term.  The  word  first  began  to  be  used 
in  its  modem  sense  at  the  end  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  at  the  time  when  more  accurate  anatomical 
investigations  of  lung  diseases,  especially  by  Baillie  and  Bayle, 
were  undertaken. 
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Careful  post  mortem  examinations  of  morbid  Inngs  revealed 
a  variety  of  conditions,  which  were  called  by  various  names: 
tubercula,  struma,  scirrhoma,  steatomata.  Two  forms  of 
phthisis  were  distinguished,  one  resulting  from  pneumoflla  and 
catarrh,  the  other  from  tubercles.  The  tubercles  were  con- 
sidered to  be  diseased  glands.  Attention  was  called  to  the 
many  points  of  resemblance  between  tubercles  of  the  lungs  and 
scrofulous  glands,  and  hence  was  evolved  the  doctrine  of  the 
identity  of  scrofula  and  tuberculosis,  a  doctrine  held  by  Von 
Swieten,  Morgagni,  GuUen,  Portal,  and  Hufeland. 

The  exclusive  examinations  of  the  lungs,  however,  and  the 
regarding  them  as  a  standard  of  tuberculosis,  led  to  concision. 
Laennec,  especially,  investigating  as  a  specialist,  and  consider- 
ing phthisis  as  a  unity,  confounded  together  a  number  of  totally 
different  conditions,  and  his  great  authority  has  influenced 
nearly  all  subsequent  investigations.  His  followers  held  the 
cheesy  material  as  the  diagnostic  sign  of  tubercles.  Even 
those  who,  like  Lebert,  declared  against  the  identity  of  scrofula 
and  tubercles,  considered  the  cheesy  condition  of  a  gland  as  a 
diagnostic  sign  of  a  tuberculous  process.  This  cheesy  material 
has  been  the  source  of  numberless  errors.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  it  is  no  specific  material,  but  is  simply  dead  tissue, 
and  may  be  the  last  stage  of  various  morbid  proiiesses.  Any 
reasonings  which  regard  this  dead  material  as  the  essential 
part  of  tubercles  must  end  in  error.  Thus,  Broussais  and 
Gruveilhier  considered  tubercles  as  the  result  of  an  inflamma* 
tory  process,  and  originated  the  doctrine  of  tuberculous  inflam- 
mation. It  is  absolutely  necessary'to  hold  fast  the  non-identity 
of  the  original  processes,  and  to  overlook  the  identity  of  the 
metamorphosis  which  the  tissues  can  undergo.  Then  it  becomes 
possible  to  make  the  essential  distinction  that  tuberculosis, 
in  opposition  to  scrofola,  is  the  production  of  heteroplastic, 
lymphoid  new  growths  in  regions  where  they  do  not  belong. 

The  true  tubercle  has  no  essential  connection  with  inflamma- 
tion. Whether  its  growth  is,  or  is  not,  attended  by  inflam- 
matory processes,  Jts  character  remains  the  same.  It  is,  how- 
ever, undoubtedly  of  an  irritative  nature,  and  it  is  even  right 
to  speak  of  a  tuberculous  inflammation. 

Though  tubercles  are  to  be  considered  as  distinct  from 
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Bcrofiila,  it  is  necessary  to  admit  their  near  relationship.  Ta- 
bercolosis  may  even  be  regarded  as  a  heteroplastic  scrofula, 
for  the  fireqnent  occorrenoe  of  both  conditions  in  the  same  per- 
son isi^therwise  difficult  to  explain. 

There  have  been  various  views  in  regard  to  the  relation 
between  tubercles  and  the  products  of  inflammation.  First, 
that  tubercles  are  the  irritating  caufee  which  produce  the  inflam- 
mation. Second,  that  both  tubercles  and  inflammatory  prod- 
ucts are  formed  from  a  simultaneous  exudation.  Third,  that 
tubercles  are  produced  from  the  inflammatory  products.  The 
first  and  last  of  these  views  are  founded  on  fact,  and  can  be 
proved  by  observation.  The  second  view,  that  of  a  tuberculous 
exudation,  was  originated  by  Magendie,  and  supported  by 
Eokitansky  and  the  Vienna  school.  They  held  that  the  spe- 
cific material  was  exuded  from  a  morbid  blood,  and  cited  the 
existence  of  the  well  known  cheesy  material  in  the  alveoli  of 
the  lungs  as  proof.  The  result  of  their  reasoning  and  mode  of 
investigation  was  that  the  real  tubercles  of  the  lung  were 
overlooked.  And  under  the  name  of  gray  granulations,  in  the 
lung  and  arachnoid  membrane,  they  have  been  described  by 
Eobin  as  something  new  and  distinct. 

It  is  in  the  lungs  that  the  cheesy  material  has  caused  the 
greatest  confusion  of  ideas.  After  a  chronic  pneumonia  or 
bronchitis,  the  alveoli  and  small  bronchi  are  left  filled  with  the 
products  of  inflammation.  These  thicken,  degenerate,  and 
become  cheesy;  there  results  what  has,  since  Laennec,  been 
called  "  tubercular  infiltration,"  but  is  really  a  cheesy  hepatiza- 
tion. This  cheesy  material  may  be  found  in  miliary  form,  in 
circumscribed  deposits,  or  involving  entire  lobes.  True 
tubercles  of  the  lungs  arise  always  in  the  walls  of  the  air 
passages,  and  are  not  secreted  in  their  cavities. 

To  avoid  confusion,  it  must  be  remembered  that  tubercles 
exist  in  various  stages  of  growth  and  decay,  and  vary  some- 
what in  different  organs.  A  description,  therefore,  true  of  one 
stage,  may  be  quite  false  of  the  others. 

The  true  tubercle  is  organized,  if  not  vascular;  that  is,  it  is 
composed  of  living  cells.  It  arises  from  connective  tissue, 
bone,  fat  or  marrow.  It  is,  therefore,  best  studied  in  those 
parts  which  are  composed  of  the  simplest  tissues,  such  as 
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serous  and  false  membranes;  next,  in  glands  with  a  well 
defined  stroma,  as  the  liver  and  kidney;  with  the  f^eatest 
diflScultj  in  organs,  like  the  long  and  brain,  of  a  complex 
stmctnre. 

The  yonng  growth  looks  at  first  like  fresh  granulation  tissue; 
it  contains  very  soft,  fragile  cells  and  nuclei.  These  cells  are 
the  true  tubercle  corpuscle,  which  is  not  a  mere  nucleus  nor  a 
solid  body.  They  resemble  essentially  the  lymphatic  gland 
cells,  are  round,  and  vary  in  size  from  a  little  smaller  to  three- 
fold that  bf  a  white  blood  corpuscle.  The  cell  body  is  color- 
less, transparent,  a  little  granular,  and  easily  broken  by  press- 
ure or  the  addition  of  water  and  reagents.  The  nuclei  are 
small,  homogeneous,  shining,  contain  nucleoli,  and  number  from 
one  to  twelve  in  a  cell.  Between  these  cells  is  a  small,  net- 
like arrangement  of  connective  tissue  fibres,  and  sometimes 
vessels.  The  latter  are  usually  not  new,  but  belong  to  the  old 
vessels  of  the  part. 

Lebert's  tubercle  corpuscle  is  no  original  element,  but  a  pro- 
duction formed  from  cheesy  metamorphosis.  It  can  be  found 
not  only  in  dead  tubercles,  but  in  pus,  scrofulous  glands,  cheesy 
hepatization,  and  carcinoma,  after  they  have  undergone  the 
cheesy  transformation.  It  has,  therefore,  no  diagnostic  worth 
whatever. 

The  young  tubercle  is  a  true  neoplasm — arises  not  from  an 
exudation,  but  from  proliferation  of  existing  tissues,  or  from 
newly  formed  connective  tissue. 

The  cellular  arrangement  of  tubercles  is  repeated  in  all 
parts  where  they  reach  their  acme.  But  in  many  regions  the 
acme  is  never  reached,  especially  in  firm,  fibrous  tissues,  and 
newly  formed  connective  tissues.  Here  a  large  part  of  the 
tubercular  tumor  consists  of  thick  connective  tissue,  whose 
cells  are  numerous  and  contain  several  nuclei,  while  only  in 
the  centre  is  a  riper  growth  found.  When  such  a  tumor 
becomes  older  nothing  will  be  found  but  a  fatty,  granular 
centre  and  a  shell  of  connective  tissue — no  cells. 

After  the  first  development  of  tubercles  their  regular  course 
is  to  the  cheesy  transformation,  but  fatty  degeneration,  with  or 
without  resolution,  may  also  take  place.  This  cheesy  transfor- 
mation begins  at  the  oldest  part  of  the  deposit,  generally  the 
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centre.  After  the  cheesy  stage  comes  that  of  softening,  which 
also  first  attacks  the  oldest  portion.  In  tubercles  growing  on 
surfaces,  however,  the  oldest  portion  is  the  middle  of  the  sur- 
face, and  not  that  of  the  entire  growth.  Those  who  suppose 
softening  begins  at  the  periphery  have  only  observed  cOiglom- 
erate  masses,  or  non-tubercular  cheesy  deposits.  The  softening 
is  not  the  result  of  the  tubercular  mass  causing  inflammation 
and  suppuration  of  the  surrounding  tissues.  It  is  a  purely 
chemical  process,  unconnected  with  suppuration.  The  debris  of 
tissue,  which  form  the  cheesy  mass,  separate  into  smaller  and 
smaller  elements,  and  may  even  change  to  a  fluid  form. 

If  the  softened  tubercles  are  near  the  surface,  as  in  mucous 
membranes,  there  follows  ulceration.  This  takes  place  through 
the  simple  separation  of  the  softened  mass,  without  any  suppu- 
ration. But  as  the  softening  is  usually  only  partial,  the  bottom 
and  walls  of  the  ulcer  are  still  formed  of  cheesy  material, 
which  gradually  also  softens  and  separates,  until  there  is  left 
an  ulcer  no  longer  tuberculous,  though  caused  by  tubercles. 
Not  until  it  has  thus  become  a  simple  ulcer  does  it  secrete  pus. 
These  ulcers  can  be  best  studied  in  the  bladder.  After  the 
separaticm  of  the  tuberculous  matter  the  ulcer  may  cicatrize,  but 
this  is  seldom  the  case.  More  often  new  growths  form  around 
and  under  the  ulcer,  and  the  morbid  process  is  constantly 
beginniug  afresh.  The  so-called  infiltration  is  formed  when  a 
number  of  deposits  are  situated  near  each  other.  Through 
their  confluence  is  formed  a  continuous,  homogeneous,  cheesy 
conglomerate.  In  mucous  and  serous  membranes,  through  such 
a  confluence  of  miliary  tubercles  results  a  thick,  yellowish 
white,  dry  layer,  which  covers  the  entire  surface,  like  a  diphthe- 
ritic membrane.  If  this  takes  place  in  the  walls  of  a  tube  like 
the  bronchi  or  ureters,  it  may  even  obliterate  their  canals; 
and  if  the  mass  afterward  softens,  it  will  appear  like  an  exu- 
dation in  the  cavity  of  the  tubes. 

Large  tubercular  masses  are  best  studied  in  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord.  There  it  can  be  seen  that  the  mass  is  formed  of 
lamellas,  and  that  the  growth  takes  place  by  the  apposition  of 
new  gray  tubercles,  and  not  of  cheesy  material. 

In  the  lymphatic  glands,  there  exists  a  tubercular  growth 
arising  from  their  connective  tissue.     The  glands  usually 
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inflame  and  hypertrophy  at  the  same  time.  The  growth  begins 
as  small,  grayish  spots,  in  greater  or  less  number,  but  does  not 
always  affect  the  entire  gland.  The  gland  tissue  proper  be- 
comes soft,  reddish  gray,  and  succulent.  The  gray  spots 
becomd  larger,  firmer,  harder — and,  finally,  cheesy.  After- 
wards the  mass  may  soften.  Tuberculosis  of  the  glands  is 
nearly  alwftys  secondary  to  that  of  neighboring  organs. 

The  spleen  is  one  of  the  favorite  seats  of  tuberculosis.  On 
the  other  hand  the  tonsils,  the  salivary  glands,  the  pancreas, 
the  muscular  system,  excepting  the  heart,  the  thyroid  gland, 
the  mammary  glands,  and  the  ovaries,  show  an  unaccountable 
indisposition  to  take  on  this  process. 

The  testicles  are  strongly  predisposed  to  tubercle.  The  ex- 
istence of  syphilitic  growths  and  of  chronic  inflammatory  pro- 
cesses renders  their  diagnosis  obscure.  The  anatomical  diag- 
nosis of  the  inflammatory  process  is  not  difficult.  The  gummy 
tumors  are  to  be  distinguished  by  their  situation  in  the  body  of 
the  testicle  near  to  the  tunica  albuginea,  while  tubercles  usu- 
ally begin  in  the  epididymis.  The  tubercles  always  arise  from 
the  connective  tissue,  and  never  from  the  epithelium. 

In  bones,  tuberculosis  usually  arises  from  the  marrow,  espe- 
cially in  the  spongy  bones.  The  vertebrae  and  the  ends  of  the 
long  bones  are  its  favorite  seat.  The  process  usually  takes 
the  form  of  an  osteomyelitis  tuberculosa,  though  in  young  chil- 
dren a  simple  formation  of  tubercles  occurs.  The  yellow  mar- 
row first  becomes  red,  then  are  formed  small,  grayish  granula- 
tions, at  first  scattered,  later,  grouped  together.  The  surround- 
ing marrow  is  hypersemic.  Later,  these  granulations  become 
cheesy,  run  together,  and  there  result  opaque,  yellow  masses, 
which  contain  the  detritus  of  the  surrounding  tissues.  These 
partly  cellular,  partly  dead  masses  fill  the  medullary  cavities. 
At  the  same  time  the  bones  thicken.  After  a  certain  time 
the  bone  tissue  itself  is  affected,  and  this  may  take  place  in  two 
ways.  First  the  bone  tissue  changes  into  soft  granulation 
tissue,  in  which  miliary  tubercles  grow;  or,  secondly,  the  bone 
surrounding  the  cheesy  masses  necroses,  especially  in  the  spongy 
bones.  There  results  a  form  of  caries.  Around  such  dead 
portions  of  bone  arises  a  secondary  inflammation  and  suppura- 
tion; hence  are  formed  abscesses,  which  seek  the  surface  by 
fistulous  openings. 
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In  Potffl  disease  of  the  spine,  the  cause  may  be  either  sncli  a 
tubercular  process,  or  more  often  a  true  inflammation  and  sup- 
puration of  the  bono— osteomyelitis  scrofulosa. 

If  we  now  consider  tuberculosis  as  a  whole,  we  will  notice 
two  characteristics:  its  heteroplastic  formation,  and  its  inclina- 
tion to  multiple  eruptions.  Both  these  qualities  seem  to  imply 
a  dyscrasic  cause,  and  the  doctrine  of  a  tubercular  dyscrasia,  or 
diathesis,  has  been  widely  taught  and  believed.  Hence,  also, 
arose  the  question  as  to  the  exclusion  and  combination  of 
tubercles  with  other  diseases.  It  may  be  safely  asserted  that 
there  is  no  exclusion  of  tubercle  against  other  diseases,  only 
against  certain  organs  and  tissues.  But  it  nerer  forms  part 
of  a  mixed  tumor.  This  question  loses  its  interest  when 
tubercle  is  considered,  not  as  an  exudation,  but  as  a  new 
growth. 

But  now  we  must  ask,  whence  and  how  does  this  growth 
arise? 

It  can  be  definitely  stated  that  connectire  tissue  and  its 
allies  are  always  the  matrix.  The  attempts  at  determining  the 
cause  of  the  new  growth  by  experiments  on  animals  have 
proved  very  unsatisfactory.  It  is  doubtful  if  true  tubercles 
even  exist  in  them.  No  one  has  yet  succeeded  in  forming 
tubercles  by  experiment 

There  is  certainly  a  local  vulnerability  and  a  local  inunu- 
nity  of  organs.  In  general,  organs  normally  containing 
lymphatic  elements  are  those  most  predisposed  to  the  disease, 
but  there  are  exceptions  which  cannot  be  explained.  Also 
there  is  a  vulnerability  and  immunity  of  individuals. 

Tubercles  are  a  disease  of  extra-uterine  life;  they  are  hered- 
itary, but  not  congenital— hereditary  not  as  a  disease,  but  as  a 
disposition.  It  is  probable  that  not  only  tubercles,  but  also 
syphilis,  scrofula  and  other  diseases  of  parents  may  cause  a 
predisposition  in  their  children. 

The  tissues  are  the  carriers  of  this  predisposition,  and  the 
younger  they  are  so  much  more  easily  is  their  disposition  excited. 
A  disposition  to  tuberculosis  indicates  always  a  disposition  to 
inflammation.  Childhood  and  youth  are  especially  prone  to 
the  disease.  The  fact  that  in  the  same  family  one  child  is 
attacked  by  tubercular  arachnitis,  another  by  tubercular  osteo- 
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myelitis,  a  third  by  tabercnlar  laryngitis,  does  not  prove  the 
existence  of  a  dyscrasia,  wliich  breaks  oat  now  in  one  organ, 
now  in  another.  It  rather  shows  that  different  exciting  causes 
affect  different  regions,  all  haying  the  same  predisposition. 
The  predisposition  is  not  only  hereditary,  but  is  produced  by 
all  causes  which  debilitate  the  general  system. 

Tubercle  resembles  malignant  growths,  in  that  it  infects 
neighboring  tissues.  Thus,  in  mucous  membranes  and  in 
other  organs,  the  original  growth  causes  the  formation  of  new 
growths  in  its  neighborhood.  There  is  also  found  a  secondary 
tuberculosis  of  the  glands,  as  in  the  mesenteric  glands  after 
intestinal  tuberculosis,  and  in  the  bronchial  glands  after  tuber- 
cular bronchitis.  Metastases  in  distant  organs,  also,  are  pro- 
duced. 

The  contagiousness  of  tubercles  or  their  inoculability  has 
not  yet  been  demonstrated. 

It  seems  probable  that  tubercles  may  be  at  times  epidemic. 
It  may  be  that,  as  with  plants,  so  with  tumors,  certain  seasons 
of  the  year  produce  an  increased  growth.  These  questions 
require  Airther  study. 

The  indications  of  treatment  are:  When  possible,  extirpate 
the  tuberculous  mass  early,  as  in  the  testicle,  the  glands,  the 
bones,  and  joints.  When  this  is  not  possible,  we  must,  first, 
fight  against  the  predisposition  by  every  means  which  will 
improve  the  general  health;  and,  secondly,  carefully  avoid  all 
irritating  causes,  for  a  slight  catarrh  or  inflammation  of  no 
moment  in  a  healthy  constitution,  in  one  disposed  to  tubercles 
brings  a  new  growth  in  its  train. 


On  the  Pathology  of  Reflex  Paralysis,  and  its  Relation  to  the 
Sympathetic  System.  By  M.  Gonzalez  Echeverbia,  M.D., 
Physician  to  Charity  Hospital,  New  York. 

[Concluded.] 

It  may  seem,  perhaps,  strange  to  find  excluded  from  the 
preceding  Dr.  Gull's  cases  of  paraplegia  associated  with  gon- 
orrhoea and  stricture  of  the  urethra.^    They  certainly  afford 
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1  Medico-Chir.  Transact,  1856,  YoL  zzxix.,  p.  195. 
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the  most  valuable  evidence  of  the  organic  lesions  which  may 
disturb  the  nervous  fiinctions  in  the  course  of  urinary  affections; 
but  they  could  not  be  properly  classed  with  the  above  cases, 
and  I  will  briefly  adduce  the  reasons  for  this  opinion.  The 
first  case  reported  by  Gull  is  one  of  paraplef^ia  following  gon- 
orrhoea and  syphilis.  The  paralysis  occurred  subsequent  to 
the  second  syphilitic  infection  of  the  patient,  three  days  after 
he  had  slept  in  a  damp  bed,  and  I  would  not  dispute  that  this 
circumstance  favored  its  development;  but  is  it  not  probable, 
from  the  disproportionate  relation  between  the  degeneration  of 
the  spinal  cord — detected  with  the  microscope — and  the  shortr 
ness  of  the  paralysis,  that  this  was  rather  a  direct  result  of  the 
existing  syphilitic  affection  ?  The  characteristics  of  the  disease 
and  of  the  spinal  alterations  described  by  Gull,  the  osseous 
plates  on  the  visceral  layers  of  the  membranes,  are,  indeed,  no 
uncommon  phenomena  with  syphilitic  affections  of  the  spinal 
cord.  Therefore,  why  not  consider  this  as  one  instance  in 
which  exposure  to  cold,  and  not  the  urethral  affection,  concur- 
red to  hasten  the  progress  of  the  syphilitic  change  undergone 
by  the  spinal  cord  ? 

The  second  case  is  one  of  paraplegia,  acute  spinal  arachnitis 
and  softening  of  the  cord,  following  retention  of  urine  from 
stricture.  The  autopsy  was  made  by  Dr.  Habershon,  and,  as  ac- 
knowledged by  Gull,  phlebitis  caused  by  the  catheterism  lighted 
up  in  higher  degree  the  inflammation  existing  in  the  vesical 
veins  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  pelvic  abscess,  and  which  was 
propagated  to  the  vertebral  lumbar  region,  where  one  of  the 
veins  was  found  full  of  well  formed  pus.  The  etiology  of  the 
paralysis  is  here  very  plain,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties 
of  recognizing  it  prior  to  the  cadaveric  examination. 

This  case  is  of  a  quite  different  nature  to  that  of  Eussmaul, 
Case  vii.,  with  which  it  is  associated  by  Dr.  Mitchell,^  assuredly 
from  want  of  details  in  the  brief  reference  made  to  it  by  Jac- 
coud.  In  such  instance,  as  copied  from  Kussmaul,  there  was 
no  lesion  of  the  vertebral  canal,  and  the  tissue  of  the  cord, 
firm  throughout,  was  free  from  any  degeneration  whatever  ap- 
parent to  the  naked  eye  or  under  the  microscope.    The  athe- 

- 

1  Faialysis  from  Peripheral  Irritation,  p.  11. 
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romatous  change  on  the  aorta  abdominalis,  the  hypogastric  and 
other  arteries  of  the  lower  limbs,  is  not  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  the  blood  yessels  of  the  spinal  cord,  and,  as  asserted 
by  Enssmaul  himself,  the  paresis  was  altogether  caused  by  the 
degeneration  undergone  by  the  sciatic  nerve,  and  probably,  also, 
by  the  nerres  of  the  sphincters  and  bladder.  It  is  true,  that 
on  alluding  to  the  above  arteritis  d^ormunSf  Kussmaul  remarks 
that  it  may,  in  an  advanced  stage,  possibly  become  a  source  of 
paraplegia  from  interrupted  nutrition  of  the  lumbar  plexus. 

The  following  is  the  history  of  the  third  case  related  by  Dr. 
Gull  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions:  "  Henry  F.,  »t. 
twenty-one,  a  pale  and  delicate  man,  a  shoemaker;  habits  irreg- 
ular; has  had  gonorrhoea  many  times,  and  is  subject  to  a  per- 
manent gleet,  increased  when  he  indulges  in  drink.  His  gen- 
eral health  has  been  good,  and  he  was,  so  far  aS  he  knows,  quite 
well  on  Tuesday  morning,  March  Ist,  1853.  In  thtB  afternoon 
of  that  day  he  began  to  have  pain  between  the  shoulders,  and 
a  diarrhoea  came  on,  to  which  he  had  been  frequently  subject. 
This  continued  during  the  night,  with  increased  pain  in  the 
back  and  spasmodic  tremblings  in  the  legs.  Toward  morning 
the  legs  became  weak  and  numb,  and  he  was  unable  to  void  his 
urine.  His  friends,  for  his  relief,  applied  hot  fomentation  to 
the  feet,  legs  and  pubes,  which  produced  extensive  vesication. 
He  was  brought  to  Guy's  Hospital,  March  4th,  and  admitted 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper,  with  the  following 
symptoms:  complete  loss  of  motion  below  the  sixth  dorsal  ver- 
tebra; the  muscles  of  the  seventh  intercostal  space  do  not  act  in 
respiration ;  sensation  perfectobove  the  line  indicated,  but  on  the 
abdomen  pinching  or  pricking  the  skin  gives  no  pain,  and  only 
the  faintest  sensation;  in  the  legs  there  is  complete  anaesthesia; 
bladder  distended,  with  dribbling  of  urine;  great  exhaustion; 
pulse  110,  weak;  respiration  tranquil,. 24;  febrile  heat;  tongue 
injected;  complains  much  of  thirst;  spine  quite  straight;  a 
sUght  degree  of  tenderness  and  some  sense  of  stiffness  between 
the  shoulders.  At  the  epigastrium  and  about  the  penis,  thighs 
and  ankles,  the  integimients  are  vesicated,  and  the  skin  is,  in 
parts,  sloughing  from  the  hot  fomentations  which  have  been 
applied,  and  last  night,  in  addition,  several  bullsd  formed  spon- 
taneously on  the  left  ankle  and  on  the  soles  of  the  feet.    No 
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bed-sore;  feces  healthy,  passed  involuntarily;  nrine,  drawn  by 
catheter,  ammoniacal,  and  containing  mncns  and  pns,  witii 
traces  of  blood." 

''  He  died  from  irritation  fever  and  sloughing,  March  15th, 
a  fortnight  from  the  beginning  of  the  paraplegic  symptoms. 
Sectio  cadaveris:  Several  superficial  sloughs  over  the  legs  and 
abdomen;  large  sloughing  bed-sore  over  sacrum;  bull®  on  the 
soles  of  the  feet;  bones  and  ligaments  of  the  spine  healthy. 
The  cord  was  generally  softened  as  high  as  the  middle  ot  the 
dorsiQ  region,  at  which  point  the  nervous  substance  was  broken 
up  by  the  gentlest  stream  of  water  falling  on  it.  The  gray 
and  white  portions  appeared  to  be  equally  affected.  Amongst 
the  softened  nerve  tbsue  granule  cells  were  abundant.  There 
was  no  point  of  suppuration,  nor  any  trace  of  old  disease  in 
the  cord.  The  membranes  were  apparently  healthy;  liver 
healthy;  kidneys  of  a  dark  color,  from  venous  congestion;  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  pelves  slightly  ecchymosed;  bladder 
thickened,  and  the  lining  membrane  covered  by  recent  diphthe- 
ritic exudation.  Between  the  bladder  and  rectum  there  was 
an  irregular  abscess,  with  sloughing  walls,  communicating  witii 
the  bladder  by  a  large  perforation  of  its  coats.  Near  the  bulb 
was  a  more  recent  abscess  filled  with  healthy  pus.  The  lungs 
collapsed  freely  on  opening  the  chest,  and  were  free  from  d^ 
ease;  heart  healthy." 

It  appears  to  me  that  sudden  occurrence  of  myelitis  (for 
such,  I  should  judge,  was  the  spinal  disease  in  the  above  in- 
stance) in  a  patient  who  had  a  gleet,  but  was  otherwise  quite 
well,  does  not  distinctly  involve  a  relation  between  the  morbid 
condition  of  the  spinal  cord  and  urethra.  Accordingly,  I 
should  hesitate  very  much  to  admit  such  a  doubtful  causation 
of  the  spinal  symptoms.  Their  acute  nature  and  their  sudden 
appearance,  without  any  previous  exacerbation  of  the  urethral 
trouble,  are  phenomena  very  much  against  the  assumption; 
therefore,  it  would  be  as  gratuitous  to  make  such  an  affirma- 
tion from  the  mere  coincidence  or  successive  development  of 
two  morbid  states,  without  marked  bearing  on  each  other,  as 
it  has  been  to  assure  the  existence  of  functional  paralysis 
without  any  peripheral  or  central  nervous  lesion.  Dr.  Gull, 
himself,  in  his  valuable  paper  on  Paralysis  of  the  Lower 
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Extremities  consequent  upon  Disease  of  the  Bladder  and 
Kidneys,^  reports  two  examples  of  paraplegia,  one  with 
early  symptoms  simulating  incipient  phthisis,  the  other  pre- 
ceded by  colics.  To  these  early  phenomena,  taken  indi- 
yidaally,  might  have  been  erroneously  ascribed  the  cause  of 
tiie  disease,  originating  in  the  first  case  from  a  tumor  in  the 
spinal  membranes,  and  in  the  second  from  inflammation  and 
softening  of  the  cord*  I  remember  seeing,  in  the  Charity 
Hospital  of  Paris,  the  next  case,  whose  curious  history  was 
communicated  to  the  Biological  Society  by  Dr.  E.  Founder.' 
The  patient,  under  Dr.  Nonat's  care,  died  with  incomplete 
paralogia,  erratic  erysipelas,  and  gradual  impairment  of  the 
intellectual  faculties.  He  had  remained  over  four  months 
in  the  hospital,  and  upon  his  admission  commenced  to  pasB 
purulent  urine.  Cauterization  of  the  back  reliered  him 
from  pain,  bnt  electricity  applied  to  the  limbs  was  of  no  avail 
to  make  the  incomplete  paralysis  disappear.  The  autopsy 
disclosed:  Softening  and  hyperasmia  of  the  brain;  at  the  origin 
of  the  dorsal  region  a  round  tumor,  the  size  of  a  small  nut, 
between  the  dura  and  pia  mater,  loosely  adhering  to  the  mem- 
branes, and  pressing  on  the  cord  already  atrophied  at  this 
level.  Kidneys  and  bladder  very  much  altered;  the  former 
enlarged,  darker  than  natural,  and  much  congested;  the  latter 
thickened,  contaioing  about  a  glass  full  of  a  greenish,  pitchy 
urine,  and  with  a  black  lining  membrane,  constricted,  dividing 
the  bladder  into  two  nearly  equal  cavities.  No  stricture  of 
the  urethra. 

Jaccoud,  noticing  the  facility  with  which  one  is  misled  in 
looking  for  the  relation  between  paraplegia  and  urinary 
diseases,  refers  to  the  above  case  of  Foumier,  and  to  this  other, 
no  less  instructive,  of  Mannkopff.'  A  patient  exhibiting  symp- 
toms of  nephritis  and  cystitis  had  pain  in  the  loins,  irradiating 
to  the  lower  limbs,  and  became  paraplegic ;  the  paralysis  was 

1  Guy's  Hosp.  Bep.,  Third  Series,  VoL  yii,  1861.  Cases  of  Paraplegia,  pp. 
145,  179. 

*  M^m.  de  la  Soci^i^  de  Biologie,  Tome  v.,  3ime  S<;rie,  1858,  p.  24. 

*  Les  Farapl^gies  et  TAtaxie  du  Moayement,  1864,  p.  377 ;  and  Maxrn- 
kopif,  Paraplegie  bei  einem  Complicirtem  Buckenmarksleiden.  Berlin  Elinik 
Wochenschr.,  1864. 
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complete  in  the  right  limb,  and  incomplete  in  the  left.  Death 
occurred  at  the  end  of  six  weeks.  On  cadayeric  examination, 
it  was  found:  Suppuration  of  the  cervical  region  of  the  cord, 
and  of  both  mediastina,  with  thickening  of  the  posterior  half 
of  the  pleuras;  purulent  infiltration  of  the  intervertebral  fora- 
mina, and  an  inflamed  fatly  tumor,  between  the  vertebras  and 
the  posterior  half  of  the  dura  mater,  extending  some  inches 
down  from  the  lower  extremity  of  the  cervical  enlargement. 

Whether  we  look  upon  the  described  anatomo-pathological 
evidences  as  the  result  of  a  lesion  commencing  on  the  periph- 
eral nervous  system,  or  whether  we  might  again  suppose  that 
they  at  first  originated  in  the  muscular  or  vascular  structures, 
to  involve  afterward  the  nervous  system,  it  is  undeniable  that 
this  latter  was  the  seat  of  a  material  change,  with  common 
features  in  most  of  the  cases.  We  may,- thus  far,  sum  up  these 
alterations:  a  congestive  state  of  the  meninges;  atrophy  and 
granular  degeneration  of  the  anterior  and  lateral  columns  of 
the  cord;  same  degeneration  of  the  anterior  cornua  of  the  gray 
substance,  not  extending  much  further  than  the  intermedio-lat- 
eral  tracts;  more  or  less  abundance  of  corpora  amylacea  in 
both  substances  of  the  cord,  especially  with  infantile  paralysis; 
granular  degeneration  of  the  nerve  cells,  with  hypergenesis  of 
brown  pigpnent  granules,  mainly  in  those  of  the  sympathetic 
ganglia;  hypergenesis  of  nuclei  and  fibres  in  the  neuroglia  and 
connective  tissue  of  the  ganglia;  and,  finally,  a  fatty  granular 
degeneration  of  the  peripheral  nerves — neuritis  propagcUa — 
capable  of  being  the  only  lesion  accounting  for  the  paralysis. 

Dr.  Thomas'  case  is  one  of  the  few  in  which  the  spinal  alter- 
ation in  paraplegia  from  wet  and  cold  has  been  described. 
This  paraplegia  afrigore  should  not  be  confounded  with  rheu- 
matic paraplegia,  from  which  it  differs  essentially,  as  Jaccoud 
remarks.  Its  post  mortem  traces,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  ascertain,  are  accurately  noticed  only  in  five  other  instances 
— one  of  them  communicated  by  Prerichs  to  Jaccoud,  who  has 
collected  three  of  the  examples  with  which  I  was  acquainted, 
leaving  unnoticed  the  fourth,  reported  by  Gull.^  In  this  case 
paraplegia  came  on  suddenly  after  fatigue  and  exposure  to 

1  Guy's  Hospital  Beports.  Third  Series,  Vol.  ii.,  1856,  p.  168. 
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cold,  and  unattended  by  anj  derangement  of  the  general  health. 
There  was  softening  of  the  cord  in  the  dorsal  region;  on  micro- 
scopical examination  the  spinal  columns  were  found  to  be  the 
seat  of  masses  of  granular  exudations,  either  free  or  collected 
around  softened  and  broken*  up  nerve  tubules;  there  were  also 
granule  cells  throughout  the  dorsal  and  lower  part  of  the  ceryi- 
cal  region.  These  cases,  though  of  same  etiology,  vary  in  car 
daveric  appearances  from  that  of  Dr.  Thomas,  reported  here, 
and  on  this  account  I  have  thought  better  to  call  separate 
attention  to  them.  I  could  not  condense  the  record  of  the 
other  four  better  than  has  been  done  by  Jaccoud,^  from  whom 
I  borrow  the  following  summaries:  . 

A  girl,  aged  20,  noticed  a  weakness  of  the  lower  limbs 
from  the  time  she  had  crossed  a  brook.  During  three  years 
she  exhibited  several  alternatives  of  improvement  and  relapse, 
the  paralysis  persisting,  however,  incomplete  and  reduced 
to  a  mere  paresis.  At  the  end  of  these  three  years  paraple- 
gia ensued,  with  relaxation  of  the  sphincters  ani  and  vesic®, 
paresis  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  right  side  of  the  trunk, 
with  curvature  on  the  left,  and  finally  bed-sores,  hectic  fever, 
general  oedema,  and  death.  Cadaveric  examination  showed: 
hyperemia  of  the  pia  mater  and  sclerosis  of  the  spinal  cord, 
the  lesion  exhibiting  itself— quite  exceptionally  in  the  longi- 
tudinal direction — on  isolated  patches  of  induration  dissemi- 
nated along  the  cord.  The  patient  had  had,  in  addition,  cere- 
bral symptoms,  and  the  sclerosis  was  also  detected  in  one  lat- 
eral ventricle  and  the  pons  varoli.' 

A  man,  set  51,  after  exposure  to  wet,  slept  a  few  hours  in  the 
open  air,  with  his  undried  clothes  on.  Two  days  after  he  be- 
came paraplegic,  and  in  three  days  more  paralysis  assumed  an 
ascending  march,  death  ensuing  the  twelfth  day  from  the  out- 
set of  the  symptoms.  On  post  mortem  examination  many  soft- 
ened portions  of  the  cord,  with  a  considerable  amount  of  spinal 
fluid,  were  detected.' 


»  Op.  cii,  pp.  250,  381. 

<  Valentiner,  Ueber  die  Sklerose  des  Gkhirng  and  BuokenmarkB,  Dentsohe 
XHiiik,  1856. 
3  Walford,  Softening  of  the  Spitud  Cord,  Association  Medical  Journal,  1864. 
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A  man,  88t.  37,  under  the  care  of  Oppolzer,^  became  paraplegic 
aiter  a  fiaJl  upon  the  ice.  Post  mort^n  examination  disclosed 
softening  of  the  spinal  cord.  Microscopic  search  showed  the 
nervous  elements  altogether  destroyed,  mainly  on  the  antero- 
lateral columns.  On  the  most  altered  space,  at  the  level  of 
the  sixth  dorsal  vertebra,  the  nerve  fibres  were  undistinguisha- 
ble,  and  there  was,  in  addition,  a  great  deal  of  molecular  gran- 
ulation and  fatty  globules. 

French's  case  is  the  following :  A  child,  sitting  on  a  stone 
for  several  hours,  during  very  cold  weather,  was  the  next  day 
taken  with  fever,  the  following  with  paraplegia,  and  witiiin  a 
few  days  more  died.  On  post  mortem  examination  there  was 
found  exudative  meningitis  throughout  the  vertebral  canal. 

It  is  obvious  that  meningitic  congestion  and  the  evidences  of 
myelitis,  if  such  did  exist,  were  by  no  means  as  far  advanced 
and  unmistakable  in  Dr.  Thomas'  case  as  in  those  just  quoted. 

I  have  found  nowhere  a  description  of  the  change  which 
the  sympathetic  seems  to  undergo  in  reflex  paralysis.  Boki- 
tansky  "  has  not  unfrequently  observed  a  withered  state  of  the 
ganglia,  a  shrinking  and  leather*like  toughness  of  them,  while 
their  color  has  either  altogether  disappeared  or  is  changed  to 
a  rusty  brownish,  yeast  yellow,  fawn  or  slate  gray.  It  appears 
frequently  to  be  a  primary  affection;  but  in  many  cases  it  is  a 
secondary  consequence  of  previous  disease.  The  chief  example 
of  it  is  the  wasting  of  the  abdominal  ganglia  which  follows 
typhus,  and  forms  one  of  the  few  cases  which  can  be  found  by 
the  knife  of  the  anatomist  for  the  sickly  state  succeeding 
typhus  (Typhussiechthum.")'  To  this  state  of  the  ganglia 
might  be,  perhaps,  ascribed  the  occurrence  of  paraplegia 
upon  typhoid  fever,  independently  of  lesion  in  the  muscular 
system. 

I  have  had  no  hesitation,  since  I  commenced  to  study  the 
pathology  of  reflex  paralysis,  in  considering  it  induced  through 
the  agency  of  the  sympathetic  system.  My  assumption  was 
based  on  the  intimate  connections  between  the  nerves  usually 


1  Acute  Entzundong  znit  partieller  Erweichung  des  Buckenmarkfs  SpitaTb 
Zeitong,  1860. 

2  Bokitansky,  Pathological  Anatomy,  PhiL,  1855,  p.  344. 
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affected  and  the  ganglionic  system.  The  spinal  origin  of  the 
latter  and  its  important  influence  in  the  causation  of  fever  and 
convulsions,  often  premonitory  symptoms  of  reflex  paralysis, 
most  strongly  sustain  such  views.  I  therefore  admitted  that 
exhausted  incitability  of  the  spinal  cord  and  ganglia  were 
initial  phenomena  with  the  disease/  at  the  same  time  acknowl- 
edging, with  Brown-S^quard,  that  vascular  spasms  of  the  cord 
were  important  elements  in  the  production  of  the  paralysis, 
and  that  this  was  unattended  by  alterations  in  the  cord.  But 
I  accepted  the  statement  with  reserve,  expecting  that  the  mi- 
croscope would  ere  long  reveal  changes  in  the  structure  of  the 
nervous  elements  better  explaining  the  true  nature  of  this 
peculiar  paralysis.  These  opinions  I  have,  since  1861,  tried 
to  impress  on  my  class,  in  lecturing  on  Nervous  Diseases, 
at  the  University  Medical  College  of  New  York.  The  inqui- 
ries continued  since  that  date  seem  to  confirm,  thus  far,  the 
correctness  of  my  expectations. 

This  theory  of  abolished  power  in  the  nervous  centres  as  a 
cause  of  reflex  paralysis,  was  at  first  conceived  by  Gull,  after- 
ward by  Eisenman,  1860,  Handfield  Jones,  inhibitory  paralyaia^ 
1861,  and  latterly  by  Jaccoud,  and  Drs.  Mitchell,  Moorehouse 
and  Keen.  The  last  three  distinguished  physicians  suggested' 
that "  irritation  of  the  vaso-motory  nerves,  in  a  limited  part  of 
the  spine,  might  produce  contraction  of  its  capillaries,  ansemia, 
nutritive  changes,  and  finally  a  relaxation  of  these  vessels, 
which  would  be  more  apt  to  be  a  lasting  condition,  and  would 
in  fact  constitute  congestion.  Such  a  series  of  consequences 
may  very  possibly  occur,  and  would  no  doubt  be  competent 
to  cause  a  paralysis,  whose  site,  extent  and  character  would 
depend  upon  the  part  of  the  nerve  centres  affected  by  the  ex- 
citation." This  hypothesis  agrees  with  the  one  I  sustained' 
prior  to  my  ascertaining  the  cadaveric  changes  which  might 
attend  reflex  paralysis,  and  is  still  sufficient  to  explain  the 
temporary  paralysis  consecutive  to  exhaustion  of  the  incita- 
bility of  the  cerebro-spinal  and  ganglionic  centres,  and  disap- 


1  Am.  Med.  Times,  1861,  VoL  ii,  p.  315;  Vol.  iii,  p.  36. 

s  Circular  No.  6,  Beflex  Paralysis,  liarch  10,  1864,  pp.  16, 17. 

s  Am.  Med.  Times,  VoL  iiL,  p.  36. 

Vol.  IIL— No.  14.  7 
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thetic  nerve  plays  as  important  part  in  this  form  of  paraplegia 
is  that  gastric  derangement  is  generally  a  very  early  symptom. 
•  .  .  .  Admitting  the  influence  of  the  sympathetic,  you  can 
explain  them  readily  enough  by  the  intimate  connection  of  the 
renal  and  solar  plexuses,  without  bringing  chemistry  to  your 
aid." 

I  have  already  cited  a  case  from  Le  Bret,  which  prominently 
shows  the  relation  between  the  sympathetic  and  reflex  paralysis. 
I  take  from  Gubler*  the  following  no  less  important  one  ob- 
served by  Pidoux,  at  Lariboisi^re  Hospital.  A  man,  aged  52, 
and  in  very  unfavorable  hygienic  conditions,  was  affected  with 
pneumonia  on  the  left  side.  Cupping,  blistering  and  kermes, 
with  quinine,  were  resorted  to,  and  the  patient  entered  upon 
convalesence  on  the  eleventh  day.  From  this  date  he  had 
mydriasis  of  the  left  eye,  with  ptosis,  and  in  a  few  days 
after  paralysis  of  the  tongue  and  pharynx.  There  was  no 
evidence  of  intra-cranial  exostosis,  or  syphilitic  fibro-plastic 
exudation  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  Subsequently  the  fingers 
became  numb,  with  difficulty  of  executing  any  delicate  movement 
or  grasping.  Eight  days  after  the  onset  of  these  last  symp- 
toms there  were  paleness  and  coldness  of  the  feet,  with  insensi- 
bility of  the  sole,  difficult  gait,  staggering,  without  paralysis  of 
the  pelvic  viscera.  Stimulant  frictions,  nux  vomica,  sulj^ur 
baths,  quinine,  aloes,  etc.,  good  food  and  coffee,  brought  about 
diminution  of  the  paralysis  with  complete  recovery,  in  about 
six  weeks  from  the  initial  accidents  attending  the  convalescence. 

Gubler,  guided  by  his  former  researches  on  the  redness  and 
heat  of  the  cheeks  as  a  sign  of  pulmonary  inflammation,'  ex- 
plains the  paralysis  of  the  tongue  and  pharynx  in  the  above 
case,  by  depression  conveyed,  in  a  reflex  manner,  through  the 
nerves  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  to  the  part  involved.  He 
is,  moreover,  inclined  to  give  such  sympathetic  character  to  the 
phenomenon,  on  account  of  the  exceptional  early  loss  of  sensi- 
bility and  motory  power  in  the  arm,  which  necessarily  makes 
us  look  for  their  cause  in  conditions  of  close  organic  proximity. 
I  would  rather  accept  another  view  suggested  by  Gubler,  and 


1  Archives  G^n^rales  de  M^ecine,  1860,  Tome  ii.,  p.  718. 
<  Union  M^cftle,  Aviil  et  Mai,  1857. 
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which  would  explain  the  redness  and  increased  temperature  of 
the  cheeks  by  paralysis  of  the  sympathetic,  capable  otherwise 
of  bringing  about  the  other  noticed  symptoms.  The  paleness 
and  coldness  in  the  limbs,  their  insensibility,  and  the  mydriasis, 
are  phenomena,  however,  very  much  opposed  to  this  latter 
opinion,  inasmuch  as  they  are  consecutive  to  irritation  of  the 
sympathetic,  capable  of  being,  in  addition,  attended  with  paraly- 
sis as  well  as  with  hyperaemia.  Let  me  state  that  Gubler  also 
admits  the  possibility  of  peripheral  paralysis  being  produced 
by  the  inflammatory  process  extending  to  the  neighboring 
nerves.  The  existence  of  paralysis  in  the  throat  and  arm  prior 
to  that  of  the  lower  limbs  may  be  readily  accounted  for,  re- 
membering that  sympathetic  ganglia  are  centres  of  reflex 
actions,  always  localized  in  the  regions  where  they  originate, 
and  incapable  of  being  general  over  the  organism,  or  of  having 
a  decussated  effect,  unless  they  pass  through  the  spinal  cord. 
Another  cardinal  fact  is,  that  these  very  local  reflex  actions, 
having  their  centre  in  the  ganglia,  are  set  up,  not  after  special 
irritations,  but  after  those  equally  acting  on  the  nerves  gener- 
ally, the  former  determining  their  effects  exclusively  on  the 
cerebro-spinal  system.  Bernard,  who  has  established  these 
fundamental  principles,  has  proved,  beside,  that  there  is  a  para- 
lyzing reflex  agency  peculiar  to  the  sympathetic*  On  accept- 
ing this  explanation,  I  am  far  from  excluding  the  latter  one 
admitted  by  Gubler,  since,  undoubtedly,  neuritis  is  a  frequent 
cause  of  peripheral  paralysis.  Another  important  cause 
of  amyosthenia,  which  Gubler  puts  forward  on  explaining 
paralysis  from  pneumonia,  is  the  want  of  hematic  oxydation 
due  to  the  lesion  suffered  by  the  respiratory  apparatus.  The 
assumption  is  moreover  sustained  by  similar  effects  observed  in 
asphyxia.  Richardson '  has  established,  taking  the  suggestion 
from  Snow,  that  suspended  oxydation  in  the  tissues  is  a  neces- 
sary requisite  for  anaesthesia.  As  Richardson  lays  it  down,  this 
arrest  of  oxydation  means,  in  the  end,  arrest  of  motion,  and  no 
doubt  this  inertia  in  the  molecules  of  the  organ,  whatever  be 
its  origin,  is  the  principal  element  in  paralysis  generally. 


1 C.  Bernard,  op.  cit,  pp.  344,  388,  390. 

s  Med.  Times  and  Oazette,  Feb.  3,  1866,  p*  115. 
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Apart,  however,  from  poiaoning,  which  may  at  once  arrest 
the  nerrous  fdnctions,  or  from  inflammation,  the  peripheral 
neryons  changes  may  be  also  indnced  by  a  deranged  nutrition 
snperyening  upon  a  contaminated  state  of  the  blood,  as  in  diph- 
theria, typhoid  fever,  rheumatism.  The  sympathetic,  in  these 
cases,  may  become  the  source  of  altered  activity  in  the  muscles, 
either  operating  directly  on  them  or  through  the  blood,  modified 
in  its  quality.  It  is  a  fact  of  observation  that  the  derangement 
of  the  sentient  and  motory  nervous  system,  following  disturbed 
action  of  the  sympathetic,  is  of  common  instead  of  rare  occur- 
rence in  reflex  paralysis.  As  to  the  temperature  of  the  para- 
lyzed limbs,  it  has  been  noted  by  accurate  observers  to  be 
more  or  less  diminished,  and  I  have  very  frequently  found  it 
to  be  so.  It  is  not,  again,  a  rash  inference  from  the  peculiar 
migration  of  the  paralysis  from  one  to  another  organ,  and 
from  the  variable  degree  in  which  the  parts  are  respectively 
involved,  to  think  that  the  ganglionic  system  is  and  may 
solely  continue  affected  until  the  lesion  reaches  the  spinal 
cord.  This  view  would  explain  why,  in  cases  of  local  paralysis, 
one  set  of  muscles  is  only  damaged,  while  others  supplied  by 
branches  of  the  same  nervous  trunk  remain  unaffected.  I  am 
not  the  only  one,  indeed,  disposed  to  contend  that  the  nervous 
derangements  which  are  chiefly  seated  in  the  peripheral  system 
during  the  course  of  typhoid  and  oHier  fevers,  diphtheria,  etc., 
have  this  ganglionic  source.  Fritz,'  who  has  made  a  valuable 
inquiry  into  the  spinal  symptoms  of  typhoid  fever,  considers  the 
above  phenomena  as  independent  of  any  cerebro-spinal  influence. 
He  says  that  Griesinger,  being  attacked  with  typhoid  fever, 
observed  from  the  commencement  a  loss  of  sensibility  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  his  mouth,  without  any  other  alteration 
whatever.  Arthritic  pains  are  noted  by  Gendrin,  and  Poulet 
has,  during  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever,  observed  that  odon- 
talgia, otalgia,  and  pleurodynia  existed  prior  to  any  other 
symptom  of  the  fever.  I  have  already  noticed  the  ganglionic 
degeneration  described  by  Rokitansky  in  cases  of  typhoid  fever, 
a  fact  not  to  be  disregarded  in  connection  with  the  views  here 
sustained. 

1  £.  Fritz,  £tudes  Clirnqne  sor  divers  Symptoms  Spinanx  observe  dans  la 
Fiivre  Typhoide,  1864,  p.  69. 
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I  hare  alladed  to  reflex  actions  pertaining  to  the  gangli- 
onic system,  wMch  Fletcher  considers  as  the  source  of  all  irri- 
tability in  the  body,  but  there  is  additional  eyidence  of  the 
automatic  power  of  the  ganglia  to  be  centres  of  movements, 
independently  of  the  spinal  cord.  Graves  *  was  one  of  the 
first  to  call  attention  to  a  symptom  occasionally  observed 
in  reflex  paraplegia,  "  The  patient,"  says  this  author,  "  com- 
plains of  tenesmus,  and  thinks  he  is  about  having  an  attack  of 
piles."  "The  same  observations  apply  to  the  bladder,  with  this 
exception,  that  the  morbid  irritability  of  this  organ  occurs  oo- 
casionally  after  the  disease  is  confirmed  and  has  made  consider- 
able progress/'  It  is,  indeed,  curious  to  find  that  section  of  the 
lumbar  nerves,  or  of  the  pneumogastric,  is  followed  by  identi- 
cal phenomena  as  those  pointed  out  by  Graves  in  the  sphinc- 
ters ani  and  vesicas,  and  in  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach. 
The  persistence  of  such  singular  contraction,  often  prolonged 
for  a  considerable  time,  is  due,  according  to  Bernard,  to  the 
influence  of  the  numerous  ganglia  in  the  vicinity  of  those  or- 
gans.' Oilier,  d'Orleans,'  examined  a  monster  foetus  anenceph- 
alous,  in  which  the  spine  was  open  from  the  base  of  the  skull 
to  the  renal  region.  The  spinal  cord  was  lying  underneath  a 
transparent  membrane;  it  began  in  a  bifid  extremity  at  the 
base  of  the  cranium,  and  had  a  ribbon  form  about  one  and  a  half 
lines  thick.  This  cord  had  no  communication  whatever  with 
the  nerves:  they  had,  respectively,  their  origin  in  a  ganglionic 
extremity,  situated  in  the  intervertebral  foramina.  During  preg- 
nancy the  movements  of  the  foetus  could  be  distinctly  detected 
by  palpation,  and  when  born  the  monster  remained  motionless, 
notwithstanding  the  care  taken  with  it  Instances  are  reported 
by  Fauvel  and  M6ry,  in  which  the  anencephalous  foetus  lived 
some  hours,  and  Lallemand  mentions  a  case  in  which  the  move- 
ments of  an  anencephalic  foetus  were  all  the  time  felt  by  the 
mother.  On  the  other  hand,  Velpeau  *  has  presented  several  ex- 
amples of  destruction  of  the  cord  with  preservation  of  movement 
in  the  limbs,  reported  by  Ollivier,  BuUier,  Bayle,  etc.,  and  since 

1  System  of  Medicine,  PhiL,  1S48,  p.  362. 

*0p.  cit,  p.  380. 

^Comptes  Bendufl  de  la  Soc.  de  Biologie,  Tome  iL,  Ihre  Sdrie,  1850,  p.  106. 

*  Arohir.  Q^n.  de  M^decine,  1825,  Tome  vil,  p.  329. 
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that  time  other  similar  cases  haye  been  recorded.  Finally,  a 
parasitic  monster  has  been  described  by  Chauvean,^  It  was 
mostly  constituted  of  the  posterior  limbs,  and  in  one  of  ihem  only 
the  sciatic  nerve  existed,  connected  with  a  lateral  mass  oi  con- 
glomerated spinal  ganglia,  thns  eyincing  their  capital  influence 
on  the  functions  of  the  peripheral  nerves,  and  their  trophic 
power  discovered  by  Waller. 

Romberg,'  alluding  to  the  influence  exerted  by  the  sympa- 
thetic upon  the  contractile  elements,  says :  "  In  this  respect, 
the  skin  demands  an  especial  consideration;  and  it  is,  indeed, 
strange  that  the  veterinary  surgeon  pays  more  attention  to  its 
vigor  or  tone  in  animals,  than  the  physician  does  in  diseases  of 
human  beings.  In  intestinal  gangrene,  in  which  there  is  an 
undoubted  paralysis  of  the  sympathetic,  we  find  the  skin  pre- 
senting a  similar  condition  as  in  Asiatic  cholera." 

Sir  Henry  Holland,'  after  presuming  that  the  ganglionic 
nerves  are  those  which  chiefly  give  their  appropriate  irritation 
to  the  blood  vessels  throughout  the  body,  says:  "  We  have 
often  local  changes  in  circulation,  rendered  very  singular  by 
the  preciseness  of  their  limitation  to  certain  parts,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  distribution  of  particular  nerves.  This  is  well 
seen  in  certain  slight  and  partial  paralytic  affections,  where 
a  portion  of  a  limb,  or  even  one  or  two  fingers,  may  become 
bloodless,  while  the  others  retain  their  natural  state.  I  have 
also  seen  cases  where  the  perspiration  of  a  palsied  limb  was 
singularly  altered  in  the  quality  of  the  matter  perspired."  This 
last  phenomenon  has  been  remarked  by  several  other  observers. 
Abercrombie*  says  that  **  a  child,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Falconer, 
became  pale  and  emaciated  on  the  whole  left  side  of  the  body, 
without  any  diminution  of  muscular  power,  the  right  side  re- 
maining healthy.  She  recovered  by  the  use  of  warm  pumping." 
Travers*  ceills  prostration  without  reaction  the  paralyzing  influ- 
ence transferred  from  cerebro-spinal  to  sympathetic  nerves  and 
ganglia.    Failure  and  disappearance  of  the  pulse,  weakness 

1  Journal  de  la  Fbysiologie  de  THoinme,  1863,  Tome  vi,  pp.  346  and  361. 
«  Op.  cit,  p.  338. 

3  Medical  Notes  and  Beflectionp,  3d  ed.,  1855,  p.  135. 
*  On  the  Brain  and  the  Spinal  Cord,  Phil.,  1836,  p.  23a 
A  An  Inquiry  concerning  thai  Distttrbed  State  of  the  Vital  FunctLOos  nscuJly 
denominated  ConstitationAl  Irritation,  London,  1827,  p^  106. 
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and  flutteriDg  of  the  heart,  coldness  and  lividity  of  the  cheeks 
and  lips,  apathy,  unembarrassed  consciousness,  sopor,  with  diffi- 
cult  respiration,  relaxation  of  the  sphincter,  and  convulsions — 
such  are  the  main  symptoms  of  this  state. 

I  am  attending,  with  Dr.  L.  A.  Sayre,  a  boy  with  infan- 
tile paralysis,  supervening  upcn  fever  and  gastric  derange- 
ment. The  left  limbs  are  paralyzed.  When  I  first  saw 
him,  the  leg  was  very  much  atrophied,  cold,  and  very  sen- 
sitive, especially  near  the  joints.  The  left  pupil  was  larger 
than  the  right;  capillary  circulation  in  the  cheek  and  ear  of 
the  same  side  was  very  irregular,  the  skin  of  those  parts  pre- 
senting congested  patches,  with  more  or  less  dilatation  of  the 
left  pupil.  In  addition  to  these  symptoms,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease  the  boy  has  been  troubled  with  epis- 
taxis,  difficult  to  stop.  The  galvanic  excitation  of  the  lower 
limb,  or  the  hypodermic  injection  of  strychnine  in  it,  has  been 
attended  with  immediate  dilatation  of  the  left  pupil,  greater 
congestion,  with  increased  temperature  of  the  face,  dizziness, 
and  perspiration  in  the  left  hand.  These  phenomena  were  very 
perceptible  at  the  beginning  of  the  treatment,  and  have  now 
subsided  with  the  improved  condition  of  the  limbs — their 
intensity,  however,  being  in  relation  with  the  alternatives 
shown  by  the  paralytic  state.  In  all  the  cases  epistaxis  has 
been  preceded  by  redness  of  the  left  ear  and  cheek. 

Velpeau*  describes  the  case  of  a  very  robust  soldier,  in  the 
Hospital  of  Tours,  who  had  insensibility  and  complete  loss  of 
voluntary  power  of  the  right  arm,  from  the  shoulder  to  the 
middle  of  the  forearm.  The  hand  was  not  in  the  least  affected, 
the  skin  of  the  insensible  parts  was  livid  or  bluish,  like  that  of 
the  face  in  persons  suffering  from  aneurism  of  the  right  heart. 
This  man  never  had  pain  in  the  back,  and  passed  unaware  into 
this  condition,  without  any  appreciable  cause.  Frictions  with 
tincture  of  cantharides  and  other  excitants  proved  useless, 
until,  tired  of  having  remained  three  months  in  the  hospi- 
tal, he  left  it  without  experiencing  any  change  in  his  disease. 
However,  three  months  after,  the  limb  had  insensibly  recov- 
ered its  functions,  without  any  remedy. 

1  Bar  line  Alteration  Profonde  de  la  MoeUe  AUongde,  etc.,  Arch.  Ge'n.  de 
H^,  1825,  Tome  viL,  p.  81. 
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Stronger  evidences  of  the  irregularities  of  circulation  in  re- 
lation to  paralysis,  and  mainly  due  to  lesion  of  the  sympa- 
thetic, are  the  following  interesting  examples,  taken  from  Aber- 
crombie.*  "  A  lady,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Storer,  was  recovering 
from  a  pneumonic  attack,  when  one  morning,  after  a  restless 
night,  she  was  suddenly  seized  with  an  acute  piin  in  the  left 
shoulder,  extending  to  the  arm,  and  at  the  same  time  the  whole 
left  side  became  paralytic.  The  leg  retained  an  obscure  degree 
of  motion  and  feeling,  but  the  hand  and  foot  were  insensible  to 
the  prick  of  a  needle.  The  parts  were  cold,  and  all  the  arteries 
in  them  were  without  pulsation.  On  the  right  side  of  the  body 
the  pulse  was  of  a  good  strength,  and  a  little  frequent.  After 
a  few  hours  the  pain  shifted  to  the  leg  and  foot;  and  she  had 
also  some  obscure  pain  in  the  forehead,  which  was  removed  by 
bleeding  with  leeches.  The  pain  of  the  leg  and  foot  abated 
after  twelve  hours,  and  she  had  then  no  complaint  except  the 
paralysis.  For  several  days  she  seemed  to  be  improving  a 
little  in  the  motions  of  the  parts,  but  they  continued  cold  and 
without  pulse;  on  the  fifth  day,  she  had  an  uneasy  feeling  in 
the  epigastrium,  with  sense  of  suffocation;  her  breathing  became 
short  and  hurried,  and  she  died  in  the  night.  A  gentleman, 
mentioned  also  by  Storer,  was  seized  with  paralysis  of  the  right 
arm  as  he  sat  at  breakfast,  having  been  previously  in  perfect 
health.  He  did  not  complain  of  any  pain,  but  the  arm  was 
pale,  and  every  part  of  it  without  pulse;  in  the  left  arm  the 
pulse  was  natural.  After  four  hours  he  became  faint,  with 
quick  and  laborious  breathing,  and  frequent  pulse,  and  in  two 
hours  more  he  died.  The  body  was  not  examined."  In  the 
Transactions  of  a  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Medical 
and  Surgical  Knowledge,  Vol.  iii.,  from  which  these  cases  are 
copied  by  Abercrombie,  Dr.  Wells  has  described  that  of  "  a 
gentleman  subject  to  cough  and  dyspnoea,  who  awoke  one  morn- 
ing with  a  severe  pain  in  the  left  arm;  in  the  afternoon  it 
became  benumbed  and  paralytic.  The  pain  then  ceased,  and 
the  arm  was  found  to  be  without  pulse.  He  continued  in  this 
state  for  two  days,  without  any  other  complaint,  and  on  the 
third  day  he  died  suddenly,  as  he  got  up  to  go  to  stool.    The 

» Op.  clt ,  p.  233. 
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paralytic  ana  only  was  examined  after  death,  and  in  it  no  mor- 
bid appearance  could  be  detected."  By  way  of  contrast  with 
these  cases,  I  will  briefly  mention  the  most  important  details  of 
a  remarkable  one  reported  by  Sir  Henry  Holland.^  "  A  boy, 
four  years  old,  had  been  bled  to  the  extent  of  nearly  30 
ounces.  He  was  delirious;  the  pulse  120  to  136,  hard,  and 
with  a  tense  vibrating  thrill  in  all  the  arteries,  especially  those 
of  the  head — which  I  do  not  remember  equally  to  have  noticed 
in  any  other  case — and  felt  in  the  smallest  artery  to  which 
touch  could  be  applied.  Nearly  six  weeks  from  the  earliest 
date  of  the  illness^dropsical  symptoms  came  on  and  rapidly  in- 
creased. All  the  preceding  symptoms,  and  notably  those  of 
the  cerebral  irritation  and  disordered  action  of  the  arteries, 
abated  in  the  same  ratio  as  these  dropsical  symptoms  came  on." 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  cases  cited  from  Abercrombie 
were  due  to  arterial  embolism.  Such  an  idea  could  not  be  enter- 
tained, especially  as  regards  the  first  case.  Hemiplegia,  upon 
cerebral  embolism,  is  usually  attended  with  facial  paralysis,  and 
other  cerebral  symptoms  absent  in  this  instance;  the  accident 
is  never  attended  with  complete  anaesthesia  before  gangrene 
sets  in  in  the  limbs;  their  sensibility  and  temperature  are  in- 
creased instead  of  being  diminished,  and  with  these  symptoms 
the  limbs  exhibit  in  addition  more  or  less  signs  of  partial  mor- 
tification, from  arrested  circulation.  These  are,  at  least,  the 
results  established  by  E.  Lanceraux,  in  his  valuable  monograph 
"  Sur  la  Trombose  et  TEmbolie  C^r^brales."    (Paris,  1862.) 

I  wish  to  point  out  a  very  curious  fact,  nowhere  noticed, 
as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  except  in  two  cases 
of  reflex  paraplegia,  related  by  H.  N.  Victor  Robert,*  viz., 
permanent  contraction  in  the  muscles  of  tbe  paralyzed  limbs. 
This  contraction — which  may,  without  paralysis,  be  one  of  the 
sequelae  of  typhoid  fever — I  have  met  with  in  a  young  man,  who 
had  paraplegia  also,  consecutive  to  typhoid  fever,  and  in  a 
woman  with  uterine  paraplegia,  attended  with  great  tenesmus. 
I,  of  cour^,  do  not  refer  to  the  less  infrequent  contraction  of 
muscles  antagonistic  to  those  involved  in  local  paralysis.    In  the 


»  Op.  cit,  p.  137. 

s  De  la  Farapldgie  cons^atiye  a  la  Fiivre  Typhoide,  These,  1862,  pp.  18,  24. 
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cases  cited  the  contraction  was  not  general  with  the  mus- 
cles of  the  lower  limbs;  it  mainly  existed  in  the  feet,  keep- 
ing the  toes  strongly  flexed.  Extension  of  the  contracted 
muscles  was  painful;  however,  by  gently  exerting  it,  the  toes 
could  be  relaxed,  to  resume  afterward  their  primitive  con- 
dition. In  either  instance  there  was  a  marked  degree  of 
anaesthesia,  which,  together  with  the  contraction,  was  cured 
by  local  application  of  galvanic  electricity.  Friedberg,^ 
under  the  title  of  myopathia  dyacraaica^  reports  the  following 
interesting  case,  showing  a  muscular  lesion  without  derange- 
ment of  the  nervous  system  as  the  only  cause  of  paraplegia  fol- 
lowing typhoid  fever.  A  girl,  sixteen  years  of  age,  five  weeks 
and  a  half  after  being  cured  of  typhoid  fever,  was  taken  with  pain 
in  the  lower  limbs,  which  disappeared  to  be  replaced  by  deep- 
seated  numbness,  without  impairment  whatever  of  cutaneous 
sensibility,  and  with  cpnvulsive  jerkings  of  the  legs,  lasting  a 
few  days.  The  patient  could  not  walk  nor  stand  on  her  feet, 
nor  leave  her  bed,  on  account  of  permanent  flexion  of  the  legs 
on  the  thighs.  There  were  no  signs  of  muscular  atrophy  or 
articular  lesion  in  the  lower  limbs.  Electric  sensibility  and 
contractility  were  lessened  in  the  extensor  muscles  of  the 
legs.  Being  in  such  a  condition,  the  girl  was  taken,  after 
a  meal,  mainly  of  potatoes,  with  symptoms  of  intestinal  per- 
foration, and  died  twenty-four  hours  after.  On  post  mortem 
examination  there  were  found  portions  of  food  in  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  which  had  passed  through  a  lacerated  cicatrix  at  the 
level  of  the  middle  third  of  the  jejunum.  The  brain,  spinal  cord, 
and  nerves  were  quite  sound,  but  the  extensor  muscles  on  both 
legs  exhibited  a  remarkable  alteration,  consisting  of  suggilla- 
tions  and  small  abscesses,  some  containing  liquid,  others  solid 
pus,  while  in  other  places  the  primitive  muscular  fibres  had 
undergone  a  granular  fatty  degeneration.  The  coats  of  the 
capillary  vessels  in  the  triceps  of  the  right  side  were  infil- 
trated with  fat. 

I  will  state,  finally,  concerning  the  muscles,  that  I  have 
found  them  in  infantile  paralysis  unresponsive  to  the  electric 
current,  without  being,  however,  in  a  condition  of  fatty  sub- 

1  Pathologie  nnd  Therapie  der  MoskeUahmung,  Leipzig,  1862,  Oba.  ix.,  and 
Jaccoud,  op.  cit.,  p.  395. 
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stitution,  as  admitted,  under  such  eircmnstances,  by  Duchenne 
de  Boulogne.  I  should  add,  in  eyidence,  that  in  cases  of  reflex 
paralysis  the  application  of  an  induced  current  to  muscles  dis- 
tant from  those  of  the  affected  regions,  often  determines  con- 
traction of  those  which  did  not  respond  to  the  direct  applica- 
tion of  electricity.  I  have  noticed  this  phenomenon  especially 
in  infantile  paralysis,  when  faradization  of  muscles  of  the  ante- 
rior femoral  or  of  the  gluteal  region  has  determined  manifest 
contraction  of  the  gastrocnemius,  or  of  the  extensor  digitorum, 
which  did  not  appear  on  the  current  being  directly  applied  to 
these  very  muscles.  As  to  the  muscular  structure,  a  fatty  degen- 
eration of  the  fibres  with  their  interspaces  filled  by  fatty  glob- 
ules has  been  peculiar  to  their  paralytic  condition,  while  another 
granular  change,  reducing  the  fibres  to  their  myolemma,  seems 
to  be  present  in  the  contrac1(ed  muscles.  Muscular  degeneration 
in  paralysis  coexists  with  more  or  less  impaired  nutrition  of  the 
ganglionic  system  and  structural  changes  consequent  thereon. 
Bepeated  microscopical  examinations  of  my  own,  as  well  as 
those  of  others,  lead  me  to  this  belief.  As  long  as  the  ganglion 
remains  uniigured,  and  the  nutrition  continues  normally  in  the 
peripheral  nerve,  the  muscles  escape  atrophy.  For  this  rea- 
son it  is  so  doubtful  that  atrophy  occurs  from  purely  cerebral 
disease,  as  advanced  by  Drs.  Mitchell,  Moorehouse  and  Keen  in 
the  work  above  alluded  to.  The  obstinacy  of  infantile  paral- 
ysis, in  my  opinion,  depends  principally  on  the  rapid  degenera- 
tion of  the  ganglia,  which  cannot  recover  their  trophic  power, 
and  hence  degeneration  of  the  nerve  and  of  the  muscles  and 
bones.  However,  I  do  not  pretend  to  deny  by  this  statement 
the  occurrence  of  muscular  atrophy  without  original  lesion  of 
the  nervous  system. 

The  absence  of  rigor  mortis,  which  I  have  remarked  in 
Gases  ii.  and  iii.,  has  also  been  noticed  by  Charcot,  and,  as 
discovered  by  Brown-S6quard,*  is  one  of  the  sequelae  after  paral- 
ysis of  the  sympathetic.  As  far  as  I  have  ascertained,  the  fact 
has  not  been  pointed  out  by  any  other  author  but  Charcot.' 

These  researches  do  not   certainly  include  post  mortem 

1  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Central  NerrouB  System,  Phil.,  I860. 
*  Comptes  Bendus  de  la  &oci6U  de  Biologie,  1863,  Serie  Seme,  Tome  y., 
p.  192. 
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examinations  of  every  variety  of  reflex  paralysis.  They,  how- 
ever, make  reference  to  cases  which  have  been  hitherto  consid- 
ered as  typical.  Concerning  the  alterations  which  I  have 
noted  on  the  sympathetic  system,  I  abstain  from  venturing 
any  absolute  opinion  on  their  bearing,  until  I  have  had  greater 
opportunities  of  comparing  these  facts  with  the  results  of 
researches  which  I  have  already  undertaken  on  the  path- 
ological anatomy  of  the  ganglionic  system.  No  doubt  that 
with  searching  eye  the  microscope  will  continue  to  map  out 
more  accurately  the  morbid  alterations  of  the  nervous  system 
in  reflex  paralysis.  Unless  a  more  than  heretofore  careful 
registration  of  a  greater  number  of  cases  should  prove  that 
the  cadaveric  lesions  here  described  were  exceptional,  the 
fact  of  peripheral  and  central  nervous  alterations  peculiar  to 
reflex  paralysis  will  remain  unquestioned,  making  the  theory 
of  disease  without  any  departure  whatever  from  the  normal 
structure  of  anatomical  elements  still  more  untenable. 


Delivery  of  the  Headless  Trunk  of  an  Emphysematous  Child. 
By  T.  Gaillard  Thomas,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and 
Diseases  of  Women,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New 
York. 

[Read  befora  the  Kew  Tork  Obttetilcal  Society,  Feb.  20th.  1866.] 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  night  of  February  18th  I  received  a 
note,  requesting  a  consultation  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  C,  as  early 
as  possible  in  the  morning.  At  eight  a.m.  I  met  Doctors 
Cone  and  Sawyer,  who  gave  me  the  following  history :  Dr. 
Cone  was  called  to  the  patient,  a  very  robust  Irish  woman,  on 
Thursday,  the  15th,  and  found  her  in  labor,  the  vertex  pre- 
senting. The  parturient  process  continued  with  violence, 
though  without  other  result  than  forcing  the  head  well  down 
into  the  pelvis,  till  Sunday  evening,  when  evidences  of  suffer- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  woman  caused  him  to  call  Dr.  Sawyer 
in  consultation.  By  this  gentleman  forceps  were  applied,  but 
as  it  was  found  that  no  amount  of  force  caused  any  advance  of 
the  head,  they  were  removed,  and  the  head  perforated.    Trac- 
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tion  being  exerted  on  it  hj  means  of  the  crotchet,  the  bones 
yielded,  and  the  whole  head  was  removed,  without  being  fol- 
lowed into  the  pelvis  by  the  thorax,  which  now  rested  npon 
the  brim.  No  efforts  could  force  the  chest  to  enter  the  pelvis, 
and  \he  patient  being  quieted  by  a  full  dose  of  opium  was  left 
till  my  visit  at  eight. 

At  this  time  the  state  of  affairs  was  as  follows :  Patient 
restless  and  moaning ;  voice  husky ;  dark  circles  around  eyes ; 
pulse  140  to  150,  quick  and  irritable.  Physical  examination 
showed  vulva  intensely  swollen,  and  very  dry  and  hot.  The 
index  finger  introduced  into  the  vagina  discovered  the  headless 
thorax  at  the  superior  strait,  not  impacted.  The  abdomen  of 
patient  was  much  enlarged,  as  I  supposed,  from  tympanitis. 
The  odor  pervading  the  chamber,  and  attaching  to  the  fingers 
used  in  examination,  was  fetid  beyond  description.  As  the 
patient  had  had  sufficient  time  to  rally  since  last  operative  pro- 
cedure, and  as  further  delay  seemed  dangerous,  immediate  in- 
terference was  determined  upon.  The  bladder  being  emptied 
by  the  catheter,  and  the  patient  brought  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform,  I  seized  the  portion  of  the  trunk  which  could  be 
reached  with  the  cranioclast  and  made  traction,  but  the  tissues 
were  so  putrid  that  they  yielded  at  once,  and  no  advance  was 
accomplished.  I  now  passed  one  hand  as  far  up  the  pelvis  as 
possible,  and,  by  pushing  up  the  presenting  part,  discovered 
that  the  body  of  the  child  was  much  enlarged  by  putrefactive 
emphysema  of  its  tissues,  and  that  no  amount  of  traction  could 
possibly  result  in  aught  but  danger  to  the  woman.  Before 
removing  the  hand,  I  succeeded  in  bringing  down  one  arm, 
which,  being  drawn  upon,  at  once  left  the  body  at  the  shoulder 
joint  The  other  was  then  brought  down  by  the  other  hand, 
and,  like  the  first,  it  was  separated  from  the  trunk  by  slight 
traction.  I  then  tried  the  crotchet,  but  accomplishing  little 
by  it,  I  introduced,  as  high  up  above  the  superior  strait  as 
possible,  my  extracting  forceps  (a  representation  of  which  is 
given  in  the  American  edition  of  Tyler  Smith's  Lectures  on 
Obstetrics),  and  by  them  succeeded  in  advancing  the  thorax  so 
as  to  make  it  engage  in  the  upper  part  of  the  pelvis. 

Introducing  into  the  thorax  a  pair  of  long  scissors,  I  now 
broke  up  its  contents  as  completely  as  possible,  and  by  further 
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traction  by  the  crotchet  got  this  part  faUy  into  the  pelvis. 
The  next  step  was  to  pass  the  scissors  through  the  diaphragm, 
and  let  out  a  collection  of  gas  from  the  abdominal  cavity. 
This  so  diminished  the  bulk  of  the  inflated  trunk,  that,  with- 
out further  difficulty,  it  was  delivered.  * 

Upon  examination  as  to  the  cause  of  the  death  of  the  foetus, 
which  had  evidently  occurred  a  considerable  time  before  labor, 
if  its  excessively  putrid  state  could  be  regarded  as  a  guide,  a 
hard,  firm,  single  knot  was  found  in  the  cord,  which,  to  all  ap- 
pearances, had  cut  off  its  circulation,  and  produced  all  the 
subsequent  series  of  evils.  The  pelvis  appeared  perfectly 
normal. 

Twelve  hours  after  the  operation  the  patient  was  reported 
as  doing  tolerably  well,  having  rallied  after  the  removal  of 
the  body,  and  sleeping  quietly  and  soundly.  Upon  awaking 
from  this  sleep,  however,  all  the  worst  signs  of  exhaustion 
showed  themselves,  and  in  forty-eight  hours  she  sank  into  coma 
and  died. 

The  pathological  cause  which  resulted  so  disastrously  for 
both  mother  and  child  in  this  case  was,  I  think,  unquestiona- 
bly, the  occurrence  of  the  knot  tied  in  the  cord  by  some  move- 
ment by  the  foetus.  This  occurring  some  time  prior  to  delivery, 
caused  death,  by  interference  with  the  circulation  through  the 
cord.  Putrefactive  emphysema  followed,  which,  of  course, 
produced  great  disproportion  between  the  body  and  head, 
enlarging  the  first  much  more  than  the  second.  This  per- 
nutted  the  passage  of  the  head  into  the  pelvis,  but  prevented 
its  delivery  by  forceps,  from  the  impossibility  of  the  trunk 
passing  the  superior  strait. 

Single  and  double  knots  in  the  funis,  produced  at  the  mo- 
ment that  the  child  is  passing  out  of  the  uterus,  are  often  met 
with.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  one  existing  here  was 
of  that  character,  for  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  its  being 
older  and  more  significant  in  its  results;  so  hard  and  firm  was 
it  that  it  could  not  be  untied,  and  while  the  whole  cord  was 
dark  from  putrefaction,  this  spot,  and  an  inch  on  each  side  of 
it  was  black  and  almost  completely  gangrenous. 
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On  Cholera:  An  Account  of  its  History,  Etiology,  Pathology, 
Prophylaxis  and  Treatment.  Prepared  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Tebbt, 
M,D.,  New  York. 

HiBTOBY, 

The  literature  of  cholera  is  extensive,  scattered  through 
seyeral  centaries  and  many  languages. 

Drasche  gives  a  list  of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  writers, 
mostly  German,  Hirsch  quotes  others  in  English  and  French, 
and  all  agree  that  the  wide  and  devastating  spread  of  the  dis- 
ease has  produced  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  medical  history 
in  Oriental  and  Occidental  nations.  The  Chinese,  Hindoo, 
Sanscrit  and  Arabian  records  may  have  mostly  disappeared  or 
become  inaccessible,  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  former 
existence. 

The  use  of  the  term  "  cholera''  to  designate  a  disease  charac- 
terized by  a  profuse  discharge  per  os  et  anum,  diminution  or 
complete  suppression  of  the  pulse,  coldness  and  cyanosis  of  the 
surface,  anuria  and  phenomena  originating  in  disturbance  of 
the  nervous  system,  extends  back  to  quite  early  times,  and  is 
probably  derived  from  the  Greek. 

If  Hippocrates  believed  the  disease  to  depend  upon  a  vitiated 
condition  of  the  bile,  it  is  easy  to  see  the  Greek  derivation 
of  the  term  employed  in  the  part  of  his  works  which  was 
.written  after  his  death;  while  Galen  derived  it  from  the  Greek 
word  for  '*  intestines,"  because  he  thought  the  disease  depended 
primarily  upon  an  afTection  of  the  intestines.  Aretaeus  of  Cap- 
padocia  furnishes  evidence  that  the  disease  was  known  in  his 
time.  He  mentions  the  discharges,  the  cold  extremities,  lack 
of  pulse,  loss  of  speech  and  anuria. 

Gelsus  omits  the  rice-water  discharges  and  the  suppression 
of  the  pulse.  Hesychius,  and  Alexander  of  Tralles,  used  the 
term  as  derived  from  the  Greek  for  "  gutter,"  on  account  of  the 
copious  and  continuous  discharge,  like  water  pouring  through 
a  gutter,  and  Alexander  speaks  of  its  rapid  fatality,  as  well  as 
of  the  secondary  fever  in  cases  of  longer  duration.  It  is  also 
to  be  noticed  that  the  Greeks  generally  used  the  term  in  con- 
nection with  another  word  whose  sense  was  "  disease,"  as  the 
Latins  add  the  term  "  morbus." 
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The  Arabians  and  middle-age  physicians  made  use  of  fiiis 
term  to  denote  a  disease  characterized  by  the  aforementioned 
phenomena;  bnt  while  there  is  so  mnch  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  cholera  as  a  distinct  disease  of  a  terrible  nature  and 
widely  disseminated,  we  look  in  yain  for  a  general  epidemic 
down  to  a  comparatively  recent  date. 

BontiuSy  in  1642,  described  a  disease  apparently  peculiar  to 
Java,  which  has  some  resemblance  to  the  pure  type  of  cholera, 
but  more  to  the  tropical  diarrhoea;  and  JUrgen  Andersen 
spoke  of  cholera  in  Java  and  Sumatra,  between  1644  and  1650, 
under  the  name  of  "  white  diarrhoea." 

Dellon  and  Thevenot  speak  of  cholera  as  it  occurred  on  the 
peninsula  of  the  Ganges  and  other  parts  of  the  East  Indies 
in  the  last  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  Sydenham  saw 
an  epidemic  disease  resembling  cholera,  in  London,  about  1669 
to  1676.  But,  as  Hirsch  remarks,  the  wide-spread  localities 
without  a  true  epidemic  connection,  the  comparatively  subor- 
dinate rdle  the  disease  played  in  mortality  statistics,  and  other 
etiological  differences  to  be  hereaft^  mentioned,  draw  snch  a 
broad  and  often  distinct  dissimilarity  between  the  recent  and 
the  older  appearances  of  the  disease,  as  to  give  some  plausibility 
to  a  spec^  difference  and  a  division  into  "  cholera  nostras'' 
and  ''  cholera  Asiatica''  (or  better,  "  Indian  cholera").  In  the 
accounts  of  the  older  physicians  we  do  not  find  a  clear  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  forms  of  the  disease,  but  in  the  last 
century  physicians  began  to  speak  of  points  of  similarity  and 
dissimilarity  between  the  cholera  which  seemed  peculiar  to  the 
places  where  it  appeared  (cholera  nostras)  and  the  cholera 
which  might  be  said  to  invade  foreign  territory  as  a  spreading 
epidemic  (cholera  Asiatica  or  Indian  cholera) — the  cholera 
which  remained  at  home,  and  the  cholera  which  extended 
abroad. 

Perhaps  the  earliest  acconnt  of  Indian  cholera  in  its  native 
territory  is  the  description  which  Sonnerat  gives  of  the  epi- 
demic appearance  of  cholera  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pondi- 
cherry  (1768-1771),  which  destroyed  60,000  people. 

In  1781  the  disease  attacked  the  French  army  with  great 
severity.  In  1780  Polly  reports  it  at  Tranquebar,  and  in  1782 
Eonig  calls  it  a  "  morbus  periculocissimus." 
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There  are  acoounts  of  the  appearance  of  cholera  at  Madras 
in  1774, 1781, 1782,  in  the  vale  of  Ambore  in  1769  and  1783, 
while  it  was  reported  to  have  appeared  in  the  district  of  Arcot 
in  1756, 1770, 1781, 1783  and  1787. 

Meanwhile  it  appeared  at  Oan^um  in  1781,  and  then  at 
Circas  in  1790.  At  all  these  places,  as  the  writers  declare,  it 
raged  with  much  yiolenoe  among  both  natives  and  foreigners. 

At  Hnrdwar,  a  mnch  frequented  resort  of  the  religious,  it 
sq>peared  in  April,  1783,  and  in  the  course  of  eight  days  car- 
ried off  20,000  people.  Add  to  these  dates  the  appearance  of 
an  epidemic  in  Purneah  in  1816,  and  the  reliable  record  of  the 
disease  in  India  is  brought  down  to  the  mem(»-able  outbreak  of 
1817. 

If  these  data  be  examined  with  the  closeness  which  existing 
accounts  allow,  it  seems  improbable  that  Orton  can  be  correct 
in  fixing  the  focva  of  cholera  in  the  lower  districts  of  Bengal, 
Trayancore  and  the  humid  regions  of  Malwa. 

It  is  dififeult  to  fijc  the  point  at  which  the  epidemic  of  1817 
commenced,  but  the  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  it  ap: 
peared  first  at  Jessore,  in  August,  1817;  nevertheless,  it  ap- 
peared in  so  many  places  at  about  the  same  time,  and  with 
such  similarity  of  phenomena,  that  this  current  opinion  may 
not  be  beyond  question,  although  the  general  tendency  of  the 
epidemic  to  spread  by  the  way  of  the  northwestern  provinces, 
and  the  extensive  radiation  in  all  directions  from  Jessore^ 
drew  the  attention  of  the  officials  to  that  {dace,  and  it  thus  de- 
serves prominent  mention. 

The  fact,  seemingly  overlooked,  that  cholera  had  already 
appeared  in  the  neighboring  places,  affords  some  explanation 
of  its  rapid  and  broad  extent,  which,  in  the  space  of  about  a 
month,  covered  one  thousand  square  miles,  from  the  northern 
part  of  the  mountain  districts  to  Balassore,  and  from  Benares 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges. 

In  the  early  part  of  August  it  appeared  at  Calcutta,  spread- 
ing along  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  Jumna  and  Bramaputra. 
During  this  year  (1817)  it  seemed  confined  to  Bengal  and  its 
neighborhood;  and  when,  in  the  following  year,  it  began  to 
spread  further,  it  took,  first,  a  southerly  and  westerly  direc> 
tion,  then  a  northerly,  to  Tirhoot,  and  other  mountainous  dis- 
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tricts,  where  it  reached  an  eleyation  of  4,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  even  higher. 

In  its  Boutherly  extent,  along  the  eastern  coast,  it  reached 
Madras  in  October,  and  Palamcottah  in  the  following  January 
(1819)- 

Proceeding  westerly,  it  appeared  at  Grudnana  early  in 
1818,  at  Nagpore  in  May,  in  the  early  part  of  this  month  at 
Jauluah,  and  soon  after  in  many  parts  of  Gandia,  whence  it 
spread  north  and  northwest  to  Gozerate  and  the  neighboring 
districts,  where  it  met  another  line  of  the  cholera  march,  and 
passed  southerly  toward  Bombay,  where  it  appeared  at  the 
commencement  of  August;  and  from  the  Guzerate  neighbor- 
hood it  passed,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  western  parts  of 
Madras,  to  Mysore,  Hyderabad,  Arcot,  and  other  adjoining 
districts. 

To  complete  the  account  it  is  necessary  to  mention  that  the 
disease  spread  from  Allahabad  in  March,  1818,  in  two  direc* 
tions,  the  one  southerly,  to  Bundelcund  and  Malwa,  uniting 
with  the  above  mentioned  westerly  line,  the  other  passing 
northerly  to  Oude  (at  Lucknow  in  May),  Delhi,  Merut,  and 
Puigaub. 

Without  attempting  further  details  of  the  disease  in  India 
itself,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  that,  although  the  disease  re- 
appeared during  the  following  years  to  1824,  then  occasion- 
ally until  the  general  outbreak  of  1841-46,  it  has  not  again 
appeared  with  such  severity  or  extent  as  in  1817  and  the  sub- 
sequent two  years. 

In  1818  the  disease  spread  beyond  the  limits  of  India,  pass- 
ing to  Ceylon  in  December,  and  overspreading  the  most  of 
the  island;  theuce  an  English  frigate  carried  the  disease  to 
Mauritius  and  Isle  of  France  in  November,  1819,  and  in 
1820  it  extended  from  the  Isle  of  France  to  the  east  coast  of 
Africa  (Zanguebar). 

The  peninsula  of  Malacca  was  attacked  in  May,  1819,  and 
the  epidemic  passed  into  Burmah  and  Slam,  and  also  to  the 
Indian  Archipelago  in  the  following  year. 

The  disease  appeared  here  and  there  among  the  islands 
until  1830,  and  then,  after  an  interval  of  twenty-three  years, 
reappeared  in  Sumatra  in  1853. 
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The  cholera  arrived  among  the  Philippines  by  a  ship  from 
Madras,  in  1820,  and  remained  ten  years,  while  it  did  not  ap- 
pear among  the  Molacca  islands  until  1823,  according  to 
Lesson. 

According  to  Milne,  the  Chinese  empire  was  attacked  in 
1820,  the  disease  appearing  at  Canton,  Eianghi,  Ningpo  (in 
May),  and  at  Pekin  in  the  summer  of  182L  During  1821-2  it 
spread  over  most  of  the  country.  In  1827  it  appeared  on  the 
Mongolian  and  Siberian  coast,  and  in  1831  there  was  an  oui^ 
break  in  the  coast  cities  of  China.  It  reached  Australia  in 
1832,  but  was  limited  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Swan  river. 

It  is  necessary  to  go  back  a  few  years,  to  trace  the  course  of 
the  disease  toward  Europe.  In  the  spring  of  1821  the  dis- 
ease appeared  on  the  Arabian  coast,  at  Miiscat  (perhaps  brought 
from  Bombay),  and  rapidly  extended  along  the  coast  to  Meso- 
potamia, and  then,  along  the  Euphrates,  to  Bassora.  About  the 
same  time  it  appeared  on  the  Persian  coast  (Bunderabbas  and 
Buschir),  and  proceeded  in  two  ways,  northwest,  along  the 
coast,  toward  the  Euphrates,  and  northerly,  towards  the  in- 
terior. Caravans  brought  the  disease  to  the  walls  of  Ispahan 
(which  was  spared),  to  Jesd,  and  other  places  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  country;  but  in  these  mountainous  districts  the  dis- 
ease appeared  by  only  here  and  there  a  case. 

From  Bassora  it  passed  through  Mesopotamia,  along  the 
Tigris,  to  Bagdad,  and  along  the  Euphrates  to  Anna.  From 
Bagdad  it  was  carried  by  Persian  troops  to  the  northwestern 
part  of  Persia,  in  the  fall  of  1821. 

During  the  cold  season  there  was  an  intermission,  but  in  the 
following  year  (1822)  it  reappeared,  spreading  from  Mossul 
northerly  to  Kurdistan,  and  westerly  to  Mordin,  Diabekir, 
Nursa,  Bera  and  Syria,  where  it  reached  Aleppo  in  December; 
but  it  soon  disappeared  in  this  direction. 

At  the  same  time  the  disease  reappeared  in  Persia,  spread- 
ing northwesterly  to  Tauris  (August,  1822),  and  thence  to 
Ghilan  and  neighboring  districts.  Here,  too,  its  duration  was 
short. 

But  in  the  spring  of  1823,  and  while  reappearing  in  the 
districts  just  mentioned,  it  made  its  first  appearance  in  Europe 
(the  disease  noticed  by  Sydenham  being  undoubtedly  other 
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than  cholera),  by  extending  from  Persia,  along  the  Caspian 
Sea,  to  Rnssia. 

In  1827,  the  disease  passed  from  Lahore,  hj  caravans,  to 
Kabul,  Balkh  and  Bokbarah;  in  the  following  year  (1828)  it 
spread  from  China  to  the  Eirgis  tribes,  and  by  caravans  to 
Orenburg  (August,  1829). 

Again,  in  1829,  it  reappeared  in  Persia,  in  the  fall,  at  Tehe- 
ran, and  in  the  next  year  traveled  to  Astrachan.  Thence  it 
spread  along  the  Volga  and  the  coasts  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Ural,  and  then  along  the  Caucasian  line  to 
the  Cossacks. 

By  the  end  of  1881  a  large  part  of  Russia  was  overspread. 
Petersburg  was  attacked  in  June,  1831,  and  Oral  and  Arch- 
angel at  about  the  same  time. 

During  the  same  year  the  delta  of  the  Nile  was  visited  by  a 
severe  epidemic,  which  commenced  at  Cairo,  and  spread  up  to 
Thebes  and  down  to  Alexandria,  being  carried  to  Tunis  by 
pilgrims. 

From  Russia  the  disease  came  into  Germany  by  three  ways* 
1st.  One  route  was  through  Poland,  Posen,  Bromberg,  Schle- 
sien,  along  the  Oder  to  Mark  and  Pomerania,  Hamburg,  Hol- 
stein  and  Hanover,  where  LUneburg  was  the  only  city  visited. 
From  Hamburg  it  was  carried  to  Bremen,  in  October,  1834. 
The  Rhine  provinces  suffered  severely  in  1832-8,  the  disease 
apparently  coming  to  them  by  the  way  of  Holland.  In  Ham- 
burg the  disease  remained  from  1831  to  1835. 

2d.  In  May,  1831,  ships  brought  the  disease  from  Russia  to 
Danzig,  whence  it  spread  to  Konigsberg,  and  westerly  into 
C5slin.  At  the  same  time  it  passed  over  the  confines  of  East 
Prussia  to  Oumbinnen. 

3d.  It  extended  from  Russia  to  Austria  (1831),  in  Hungary 
in  June,  and  soon  it  spread  over  the  whole  land. 

The  British  Isles  were  reached  in  the  fall  of  1831.  In 
October  the  disease  appeared  at  Sunderland,  brought  thither 
by  a  ship  from  Hamburg.  Newcastle  and  Gktteshead  were 
soon  attacked,  and  the  disease  crossed  the  Scottish  border, 
appearing  on  the  Tyne  (Haddington),  in  December.  In  January 
it  appeared  at  Musselburgh,  in  February  at  Edinburgh,  in 
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March  at  Glasgow.  In  the  middle  of  March  it  reached  Bel- 
fSeist,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  appeared  in  Dublin. 

At  that  time  Grayes  remarked  the  preference  which  the 
disease  showed  for  the  highways  of  communieation,  and  for  the 
coast  and  banks  of  rivers,  monntainons  regions  being  singularly 
exempt  from  the  disease. 

In  the  meantime  there  was  an  epidemic  in  France.  About 
the  middle  of.  March  the  disease  appeared  almost  simultane- 
ously at  Calais  and  Paris,  and  from  these  points  spread  so 
rapidly  that  during  April  and  May  the  greater  part  of  northern 
France  was  attacked,  and  by  the  middle  of  June  it  had  invaded 
most  of  the  southern  departments  also. 

Of  the  86  departments  of  France,  51  were  infected,  the  moun- 
tainous districts  of  the  southern  and  eastern  departments  being 
the  parts  least  attacked.  In  the  spring  of  1833  the  disease  re- 
^>peared  in  several  of  the  northern  and  northeastern  depart- 
ments, but  its  spread  was  quite  limited. 

From  France  the  disease  crossed  to  Belgium  in  May,  1832, 
appearing  first  at  Courtray,  and  thence  spreading  to  Ghent 
and  Brussels,  appearing  at  Luxembourg  at  the  commencement 
of  July,  at  Antwerp  by  the  middle  of  July,  and  before  the  first 
of  August  had  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the  country. 

About  the  middle  of  July,  1832,  the  disease  appeared  at  the 
Hague  and  Rotterdam;  but  firom  what  point  the  disease  was 
brought  to  Holland  is  not  quite  clear,  since  there  was  a  simul- 
taneous epidemic  in  France,  Belgium  and  the  British  coast. 

North  Holland  (especially  Amsterdam),  North  Brabant, 
South  Holland  (especially  the  Hague),  Friesland,  Groningen, 
and  Dreuthe  were  visited  by  the  disease,  but  its  spread  was 
quite  limited. 

Denmark  remained  free  from  the  disease,  but  a  few  local 
epidemics  occurred  in  Norway  in  the  fall  of  1832,  and  again 
in  1833.  In  August,  1834,  Norway  suffered  more  severely,  and 
in  the  same  year  Sweden  was  visited. 

Before  the  disease  reached  Southwestern  Europe  it  appeared 
in  the  western  hemisphere,  brought  to  Canada  by  Irish  emi- 
grants, in  June,  1832.  Thence  the  disease  spread  along  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  its  tributaries,  along  the  banks  of  Lake 
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Ontario,  spreading  orer  the  two  Ganadas.  From  Canada  the 
disease  was  brought  to  Detroit. 

At  abont  the  same  time  the  disease  was  brought  to  New  York 
directly  from  Europe  by  emigrants. 

In  July  it  was  at  Philadelphia;  in  August  it  spread  through 
Maryland,  and  by  the  first  of  September  had  appeared  in 
Kentucky. 

Thence  it  spread  along  the  water-routes  to  Ohio,  Indiana 
and  Illinois;  but  it  did  not  extend  widely  or  attack  the  people 
yiolently. 

In  October,  1832,  it  appeared  at  New  Orleans,  rapidly 
spreading  along  the  Mississippi  to  the  adjoining  States. 

During  the  winter  the  disease  seemed  entirely  absent,  but  in 
the  following  summer  it  reappeared  with  considerable  severity 
in  the  Middle  and  Western  States,  extending  through  Indian 
Territory  and  beyond  the  Bocky  Mountains  to  the  coast  of  the 
Pacific. 

The  Eastern  States  were  Tisised  in  1834,  and  the  disease 
passed  thence  to  Nova  Scotia. 

It  appeared  in  Mexico  in  the  spring  of  1833.  In  the  same 
year  the  cholera  visited  the  West  India  islands;  Guiana,  Bra- 
zil, and  the  Western  States  of  South  America  were  infected  in 
1835,  and  it  is  reported  at  Nicaragua  in  1837. 

We  must  now  turn  to  Europe,  and  consider  the  disease  as  it 
appeared  in  the  southwestern  countries. 

In  January,  1833,  an  English  ship  brought  the  disease  into 
the  Duero  river,  and  the  first  places  attacked  in  Portugal  were 
Fort  St.  Isao  de  Foz  and  Oporto.  Cholera  appeared  soon 
JEifter  at  Goimbra  and  Galicia;  in  February  at  Aveiro,  and  at 
the  commencement  of  April  in  Lisbon. 

The  disease  appeared  in  Spain  in  August,  1833,  spreading  over 
Andalusia,  Estremadura,  Sevilla,  and  a  few  points  in  South- 
western Spain;  Cadiz,  Malaga  and  Madrid  were  atacked. 

In  the  following  year  (1834)  the  northern  and  eastern  parts 
of  Spain  became  the  focus  of  a  new  epidemic,  which  spread 
over  a  large  part  of  Europe. 

December,  1834,  the  disease  was  carried  from  Catalonia  to 
Marseilles.  It  spread  over  several  neighboring  districts,  but 
mostly  disappeared  until  March,  1835,  when  it  took  a  fresh 
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start,  passing  through  the  sonthern  part  of  France,  and  reach- 
ing Piedmont  in  the  summer. 

Thence  it  padsed,  in  two  directions,  from  Nizza  to  Tuscany, 
along  the  Ligurian  coast  and  over  the  Maritime  Alps  to  the 
upper  regions  of  the  Po. 

Lombardy  was  visited  this  year,  and  Venice  the  next  (1836); 
in  November  Padua,  Viccnza  and  Verona. 

In  March,  1836,  the  disease  appeared  after  the  winter  re- 
pose, attacked  most  of  the  places  where  it  was  the  former  year, 
and  so  on  spread  over  Italy. 

It  was  at  Naples  in  October,  and  at  Sicily  in  the  following 
January,  183^^. 

It  appeared  in  Switzerland  in  July,  1836,  but  was  confined 
to  the  districts  of  Mendrisia  and  Lugano. 

From  Venetia  it  passed  over  the  southern  boundaries  of  Aus- 
tria and  spread  again  over  Germany. 

From  Roveredo  it  appeared  in  German  Tyrol. 

Trieste  was  attacked  in  March,  1837,  and  the  .disease  now 
spread  along  the  principal  lines  of  communications  about  Vi- 
enna, appearing  in  the  city  in  April,  spreading  to  Hungary 
(where  it  was  quite  limited),  and  thence  to  Galicia. 

In  August  it  was  carried  from  Tyrol  to  Bavaria;  in  October 
it  appeared  at  Munich,  but  disappeared  with  the  commence- 
ment of  December. 

From  Galicia  it  extended  through  Poland  to  West  Prussia, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Schlesien  on  the  other,  so  at  the  end  of 
June  the  disease  was  in  the  district  of  Marienwerder,  in  July 
at  Danzig,  end  of  July  at  Breslau,  commencement  of  August  at 
Eonigsberg,  middle  of  August  at  Gumbinnen,  and  a  little  later 
at  Berlin.  Later  in  the  fall  the  disease  disappeared  in  these 
regions. 

.  In  1835  the  disease  reappeared  on  the  Arabian  coast,  was 
carried  thence  to  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  extended  to  Egypt 
(where  it  remained  two  years),  thence  south  to  Aubia,  Senna, 
Cordofan  and  Darfur,  west  to  Tunis,  Tripoli  (and  perhaps  to 
Algiers),  to  Abyssinia;  but  Combes  and  Tamasier  think  it  came 
to  Abyssinia  from  the  Galla  countries. 

With  the  close  of  the  year  1837  commenced  a  short  interval 
of  repose  before  the  next  general  epidemic. 

[To  be  oontinued.] 
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SEVIEWS  AND  BIBUOaSAFHIOAL  NOTIO£S. 

CofUrihiUums  to  Bone  and  Nerve  Surgery,  By  J.  C.  Nott,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Sargery  in  Mobile  Medical  College.  Philadelphia: 
Lippincott  &  Co.,  1866,  12mo,  pp.  96. 

Dr.  NoTT  tells  us  that  ''this  little  Yolume  is  intended  simply  as  a 
contribution  to  a  department  of  snrgery  which  has  been  strangely 
neglected,  yiz.,  the  sequels  of  gunshot  and  other  injuries  of  bones.*^ 
He  thinks,  while  "  the  ground  of  what  may  be  called  primary  and  sec- 
ondary surgery  has  been  well  covered  by  writers  on  military  surgery*' 
(in  the  enumeration  of  whom  he  strangely  omits  all  American  names, 
even  that  of  Dr.  Ghisholm,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  the  author  of  one  of 
the  best  manuals  on  military  surgery  yet  published  in  the  English 
language),  there  is  a  remarkable  want  of  medical  literature  of  those 
chronic  injuries  of  which  he  is  about  to  speak;  that  for  the  treatment 
of  gunshot  injuries  of  bones,  "  our  army  surgeons,  as  a  class,  possess 
but  meagre  attainments  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  them,  and 
are  left  to  grope  their  way  in  the  dark;  and  that  bone  surgery  and 
bone  pathology  are  but  in  their  infancy."  To  these  sweeping  asser- 
tions we  cannot  give  our  assent,  believing  them  to  be  gratuitous  and 
unfounded.  Other  minds  have  been  directed  to  the  investigation 
of  this  class  of  ii\juries,  at  home  and  abroad,  as  the  surgical  liter- 
ature of  both  Europe  and  the  United  States  will  show,  particularly 
during  the  past  decennial  period;  and  old  wounds,  yet  suppurating 
or  fistulous,  with  engorgement  or  ulceration  of  the  soft  parts,  abscesses 
adjacent  to  or  symptomatic  of  different  alterations  of  bones,  caries, 
necrosis,  osteomyelitis,  etc.,  the  results  of  gunshot  injuries,  have  been 
intelligently  and  fully  treated  of  by  men  of  large  experience  in  these 
countries.  We  doubt  not  that  Dr.  Nott  is  satisfied  with  having 
performed  a  duty  "  in  blazing  out  a  few  prominent  landmarks  in  the 
wilderness,  to  assist  the  explorer  in  finding  his  way:''  we  can  only 
regret  that  there  is  not  more  novelty  and  instruction  in  his  teachings. 
He  has  added  nothing  to  what  Dupuytren  ( TVaiti  des  Blesmres  par 
Armes  d  feu),  and  others,  ^  have  taught  about  this  class  of  affections, 
and  with  which  surgeons  are,  or  ought  to  be,  familiar. 

While  we  do  not  think,  with  Dr.  Nott,  that  it  is  "  so  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  whole  subject  should  be  worked  over,''  there  are, 

I  Compte  r^ndu  de  la  Glinique  Ghiruzgioale  de  M.  H.  Larrey,  par  M  le  Doc- 
teor  aai:got,  Moniteor  des  Hopitauz,  1867,  '58,  '59. 
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midoabtedly,  certain  affections  of  the  bones  which  hare  been  nnac- 
^oantably  and  pereistentlj  slurred  over  by  systematic  writers  both  on 
civil  and  military  surgery,  in  spite  of  the  attention  they  hare  received 
from  special  students.  Of  one  of  the  most  important  lesions  of  bone, 
so  frequently  met  with  after  gunshot  injuries,  and,  as  we  believe,  of 
constant  occurrence  in  civil  practice — osteomyelitis,  both  in  the  acute 
and  chronic  form — our  author  has  very  little  to  say.  Indeed,  he  feels 
''  assured  that  it  has  been  much  less  fr^uent  in  our  American  war 
than  it  is  said  to  be  in  Europe.  .  .  .  These  cases  occur  occasion* 
ally,  but  by  no  means  bear  a  large  proportion  to  external  periostitis 
and  exfoliation''  (p.  19).  Unhappily,  our  own  experience  is  directly 
the  reverse,  and  it  agrees,  we  think,  with  that  of  all  army  and  civil 
surgeons  who  have  bid  the  opportunity  of  investigating  the  subject. 
We  venture  to  assert  that,  if  properly  looked  for,  disease  of  the 
medullary  substance  of  the  stump  bone  will  be  found  in  nearly  every 
fatal  amputation  of  the  long  bones,  in  civil  as  well  as  in  military 
practice. 

Dr.  Henry  Oibbons,  Jr.,  states,  in  a  valuable  paper  (an  abstract 
of  which  was  published  in  the  Quarterly  Report  on  Surgery,  in  the 
last  number  of  The  Journal),  his  experience  during  a  two  years'  resi- 
dence in  the  Douglas  Hospital,  Washington,  to  be,  that  ''osteomyelitis 
occurred,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  a  large  majority,  if  not  all  of 
oar  amputations."  It  happens,  too,  from  indirect  as  well  as  direct 
caases,  and  is  a  constant  result  of  severe  contusion  of  bone,  and  is  the 
diief  reason  why,  as  Dr.  Nott  tells  us  his  experience  leads  hin^  and 
very  justly,  to  believe,  "  contusion  [of  bone]  is  quite  as  bad,  or  even 
worse  than  gunshot  fracture."  "In  these  cases  of  contusion,"  he  says, 
"  it  not  unfrequetUly  happens  that  the  concussion  is  communicated  to 
the  medulla  in  the  long  bones;  it  is  torn,  its  blood  vessels'  ruptured, 
blood  is  extravasated,  and  destructive  inflammation  may  be  set  up,  fol- 
lowed by  internal  necrosis"  (p.  68).^ 

>  Dr.  Nott  not  only  speaks  of  '*  the  medoUary  membrane,  intenial  perioa- 
tenm  or  eadostenm**  (p.  14),  bat  describes  it  minutely.  Mr.  Longmore,  too, 
mentions  the  **  endosteal  inyestment,"  and  refSras  to  the  "  differenoe  between 
the  inflammation  of  the  endostenm  and  that  of  the  periostemn."  And  one  of 
the  written  qnefltions  on  Military  Snrgeiy  at  the  Ketiey  Examhmtion^  Febru- 
ary, 1M4,  was:  '*  Give  a  description  of  the  nature  and  consequences  of  endos- 
titic  inflammation,  or  osteomyelitis."  We  had  thought  that  the  tiioroogh 
investigations  of  Bobin,  and  Oilier,  of  Lyons  {(Hz,  Hebdom.,  Nos.  6,  8,  10, 
13,  1865),  had  satisflMstorily  proved  the  non-existence  of  the  endostenm  as  a 
proper  membrane.  We  observe  that  Mr.  Holden,  in  the  last  edition  of  his 
"  Human  Osteology,*'  still  describes  the  endostenm,  though  he  acknowledges 
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That  osteomyelitis  is  the  legitimate  conseqaence  of  contusion  is  satis- 
factorily shown  by  Dr.  Gibbons  in  the  pq)er  referred  to,  as  well  as  by 
Dr.  J.  Lidell,  in  his  instmctiye  and  able  essay  on  "  Contnsion  and  Con- 
tused Wounds  of  Bone''  (Am.  Jour.  Med.  Scien.,  July,1865) ;  and  Elose, 
Buntzen,  Studsgaard,  of  Copenhagen,  Chassaignac,  Tharsile  Yallette, 
Jobert/  and  Mr.  Longmore,'  agree  in  so  regarding  it. 

Frequent,  then,  as  we  assume  this  affection  to  be,  and  abundant 
as  its  literature  is,  it  is  remarkable  that  it  has  met  with  so  little  atten- 
tion from  systematic  writers  on  surgery.  Indeed,  the  remark  made  by 
the  author  of  the  first  elaborate  memoir  on  the  subject,  published 
thirty-five  years  ago,  almost  holds  good  to-day.  "  It  is  surprising,"  he 
observes,  "  that  while  pathological  anatomy  has  been,  for  so  many 
years,  zealously  and  mmutely  cultivated,  particularly  in  the  Paris 
school,  that  an  anatomical  fact  so  patent  as  the  complete  alteration  of 
the  medulla  of  the  portion  of  bone  left  after  amputation,  should  have 
escaped  the  attention  of  those  who  every  day  made  dissections  of  the 
stumps  of  such  as  have  died  after  the  operation.  That  it  is  so, 
any  one  may  satisfy  himself  who  will  read  the  most  recent  works  on 
this  subject."" 

It  is  true  that  Duverney  (ITOO),  Weidman*  (1143),   Ravaton* 

that  it  cannot  be  isolated  and  detached  as  a  membrane,  except  in  shreds. 
See,  also,  on  this  subject,  Dnboisson  Christot's  B^cherches  Anat  et  Phys. 
mx  la  Moelle  de  Os  Longs,  Paris,  1865. 
1  Gontosion  des  Os.    L'Unian  M^d.,  Nos.  17  and  22,  1865. 

*  There  are  two  specimens  of  chronic  osteomyelitis  in  the  Netley  collection, 
following  contusion  of  bone.  One  resulted  from  the  kick  of  a  horse  upon 
the  arm;  in  the  other,  a  musket-ball  penetrated  only  the  soft  tissues,  and 
struck  the  bone,  without  denting,  grooving  or  fracturing  it. 

A  case  of  osteomyelitis  dififhsa  (Ghassaignac)  has  lately  come  to  our 
knowledge,  where  the  subject,  a  child,  fell  on  the  ice,  striking  the  tibia.  Very 
little  pain  was  felt  at  the  time.  Soon  afterward  the  symptoms  of  osteomy- 
elitis were  developed,  with  abscess  opening  externally.  Amputation  in  the 
contiguity  was  performed,  and  the  bone,  on  being  sawn  through,  exhibited 
the  lesion  in  its  several  stages,  with  epiphyseal  separation. 

SpoDttmeous  and  traumatic  diffuse  osteomyelitis  have  been  'fully  and  ably 
treated  of  by  Dr.  C.  Stodsgaard,  of  Ck>penhagen  (1863),  who,  besides  furnish- 
ing 4  full  bibliography  and  analysis  of  the  views  of  the  several  authors  who 
have  written  on  the  sabject^^tanley,  Porter,  Boyer,  Cruveilhier,  Ghassaig- 
nac, Demme,  Gerdy,  Klose,  Gosselin,  etc.— gives  the  result  of  a  large  personal 
experience. 

3  De  rinflammation  du  Tissu  M^duUaire  des  Os  Longs.  Par  M.  Beynand. 
D.M.    Archives  G^ntodes  de  M^decine,  lire  ser.,  t.  xxvi.,  1831,  p.  161. 

4  De  Necrosi  Ossium.    1743. 

•  Ghirurgie  d'Axm^    1768. 
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(1768;,  Percys  (1792;,  Crnveilhier  (1816),  Ribes  (1819),  Blandin 
(Diet,  des  Sciences  M^d.;,  and  Desruelles,  had  preyionslj  recognized 
tiie  fact  of  the  occasional  presence  of  pas  in  the  medallary  canal  of 
the  long  bones,  bat  they  did  not  extend  their  obserrations,  or  attempt 
to  fix  its  cansation,  or  elncidate  its  pathogeny;  and  this,  probably,  from 
the  same  canse  that  osteomyelitis  has  been  so  little  noticed  by  ciril 
snrgeons  in  this  conntry  and  Earope,  who  have  been  contented  with 
denying  its  freqaency — that  while  the  stamp  and  stdmp-bono  exter- 
nally are  examined,  it  is  not  common  to  make  a  longitudinal  section  of 
the  latter. 

M.  Reynand,  who,  to  quote  his  own  words,  "  had  seen  every  case 
of  ampntation  of  the  thigh  done  at  the  Charity  Hospital,  daring  a 
period  of  two  years,  die,  without  exception,  and  having  nearly  always 
found,  in  the  interior  of  the  bone,  very  severe  lesions" — ^never  failing 
to  make  a  longitudinal  section  of  every  stump-bone  he  examined — 
felt  that  here  was  an  important  fact  that  heretofore  had  not  received 
the  attention  from  pathologists  it  merited.  We  extract  from  the  thirty- 
third  proposition  of  his  Inaugural  Thesis,  presented  to  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  of  Paris,  July,  1829,  these  sentences:  "In  the  long  bones,  in 
those  in  which  the  medulla  is  largely  developed,  inflammation  of  this 
tissue  is  frequently  noticed.  In  the  acute  state  it  promptly  ends  in 
gangrene,  and  nearly  always  exercises  a  very  marked  influence  on  the 
bone  itself,  and  the  surrounding  parts;  and  hence,  one  of  the  worst 
accidents  which  may  follow  amputation  of  the  thigh,  is  inflammation 
of  the  medullary  tissue  of  the  femur,  which,  extending  upwards  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  promptly  causes  mortification  of  the  bone,  the 
nearly  certain  denudation  of  the  external  periosteum,  and  the  forma- 
tion in  its  substance  of  large  purulent  collections."  This  concise  and 
graphic  description  has  hardly  been  improved  on  by  the  many  writers 
who  have  succeeded  Reynaud. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  a  few  years  ago,  after  the  Crimean  and 
Italian  wars,  osteomyelitis  following  gunshot  injuries  excited  the  interest 
of  surgeons  in  Europe,  and  was  the  subject  of  several  papers  in  the 
foreign  periodicals,  and  many  very  lively  discussions  at  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Medicine,  in  I860,'  on  the  occasion  of  the  reading  of  the 
memoir  of  M.  Jules  Roux,'  surgeon  of  the  naval  hospital  of  St.  Man- 
drier,  at  Toulon,  where  over  two  thousand  of  the  wounded  of  the 
Italian  campaign — many  of  them  with  diseased  bones — were  treated. 

1  Manuel  du  Chirnrgien  d'Arme'e*  1792. 

•Bulletin  de  TAcademie  Imp^riale  de  Medicine, YoL  zxv.,  1860. 

)  M^m.  de  I' Acad.  Imp.  de  M^d.,  t  zxvi 
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M.  Roax's  prq[K)6ition  was,  that  when  chronic  osteom jelitis  consecotiTe 
to  gunshot  injuries  existed  after  six  months,  or  even  up  to  a  year,  and 
the  indispensable  necessity  of  an  operation  was  recognized,  exartieola- 
tion  of  the  affected  bone  was,  in  a  large  minority  of  cases,  if  not  in  all, 
the  only  safe  practice,  to  the  exclusion  of  resection  or  ampatation  ia 
the  continuity.  Dr.  Tharsile  Yallette,  who  was  in  charge  of  a  Base 
hospital  at  Constantinople,  had,  preTionsly  (1855),  from  his  obsenra- 
tions  in  the  Crimea,  come  to  the  same  conclusions  both  in  the  acate 
and  chronic  form.^ 

It  is  not  our  intention,  at  this  time,  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the 
question,  but  simply  to  ask  the  attention  of  surgeons,  both  mBitary 
and  ciril,  to  the  frequency  and  importance  of  this  affection  in  connec- 
tion with  injuries  of  the  bones,  after  contusion,  gunshot  wounds,  and 
amputations,  and  to  introduce  some  Tery  sensible  practical  remarks, 
recently  made  by  Mr.  Thomas  Longmore,'  the  able  Professor  of 
Military  Surgery  in  the  British  Army  Medical  School  at  Netley. 
During  the  protracted  debate  on  M.  Boux's  paper  in  the  Paris  Acad- 
emy  of  Medicine,  Baron  Hyppolite  Larrey,  Surgeon-in-Chief  of  the 
Army  of  Italy,  very  ehiborately  examined  the  views  held  by  M.  Rooz, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that:  ( 1 )  While  osteomyelitis  after  gunshot 
wounds  is  more  frequent  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed — \maf^ 
sometimes  limited  to  a  given  point  of  the  bone,  extending  only  par- 
tially, or,  more  or  less  quickly,  involring  the  whole  canal^t  must  be 
recollected  that  it  is  not  ineyitable,  is  often  a  means  of  cure,  and  is, 
in  itself,  susceptible  of  spontaneous  cure,  and  therefore,  in  the  first 
instance  every  rational  mode  of  treatment  should  be  attempted;  that,  (2) 
it  sometimes  necessitates  resection,  sometimes  consecutive  amputation, 
and,  in  certain  cases,  exarticulatiou  is  required;  that,  (3)  while  its  exists 
enoe  explains  the  want  of  success  following  amputations  in  the  conti- 
nuity, it  does  not  justify  the  two  exclusive  propositions  in  surgery,  that 
resections  of  jdnts  and  amputations  in  the  shafts  of  bones  are  to  be 
abandoned  for  exarticulatiou  in  all  such  cases.  Mr.  Longmore  believes 
that  whilst  most  British  army  surgeons  will  agree  generally  with  the 
views  of  Baron  Larrey,  "  the  proper  treatment  of  chronic  osteomyelitis 
may  be  carried  a  step  further  in  precision,  especially  in  cases  where 

1  M^m.  de  M^  Militaire,  2^me  8eri^  t  xvi.,  1855. 

s  Bemarks  on  Osteomyelitis  consequent  on  Gunshot  Woonds  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Extremities,  and  especially  upon  the  Treatment  of  Stumps  affected 
with  Osteomyelitis  after  Amputation  necessitated  by  such  Injuries.  By 
Thomas  Longmore.     Transaotions  Boyal  Medioo-Chimrgical  Society,  YoL 

xiriiL  laes. 
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irant  of  snocesfl  has  seemingly  followed  partial  operations  on  account 
of  its  presence.  In  these  cases,  M.  Jules  Boux  and  others  hold 
that  amputation  in  the  contig^tj  is  the  only  operation  which  will  sare 
life,  and  Baron  Larrey  belieres,  under  some  curcnmstances,  this  course 
justifiable.  Mr.  Longmore  adopts  a  different  conclusion,  and  the 
grounds  which  hare  led  him  to  it  are  based,  firstly,  upon  certain  prep- 
arations in  the  Army  Medical  Museum  at  Netley,  fh)m  cases  in  which 
exarticulation  had  been  performed,  or  death  had  happened,  from  osteo- 
myelitis; and,  secondly,  on  the  histories  of  some  similar  cases  in  which 
there  was  a  cure  without  exarticulation.  All  the  preparations  showed 
that  in  each  case  extensiye  necrosis  of  the  shaft  had  resulted  from  the 
osteomyelitic  inflammation ;  that  the  necrosed  portions  were  well  defined 
within  fixed  limits;  that  in  no  instance  was  the  necrosis  continued  to 
the  apophyses,  although  in  all  cases  the  apophyses  were  more  or  less 
affected  with  osteoporosis;  and  that  the  sequestrated  portions  of  the 
shafts  were  surrounded  by  copious  shells  of  new  bone,  as  in  cases  of 
ordinary  necrosis.  Three  cases  are  related  of  osteomyelitis  consecu- 
tiye  to  amputation  of  the  thigh  in  the  middle  third — ^two  for  gunshot 
wounds,  and  one  for  compound  fracture  from  a  fall — ^in  which  the 
sequestra  were  remoyed,  and  sound  stumps  resulted.  In  the  first  case, 
the  patient  admitted  into  the  hospital  from  India,  was  suffering  f^om 
the  effects  of  prolonged  irritation,  and  the  thigh  stump  was  so  exten- 
siyely  diseased  that  it  was  determined,  on  consultation,  that  hip 
joint  exarticulation  gaye  the  patient  his  only  chance.  A  study  of 
the  preparations  alluded  to  aboye  led  Mr.  Longmore,  as  a  pre- 
liminary measure,  to  open  freely  the  cicatrix  of  the  amputation 
wound,  and  remoye  all  pieces  of  necrosed  bone  that  might  be  found 
within  the  remaining  portion  of  the  shaft.  Complete  success  attended 
the  first  effort;  the  dead  portion  of  the  shaft,  which  reached  to  the 
trochanters,  was  extracted,  together  with  some  smaller  detached  frag- 
ments. Rapid  recoyery  followed,  and  the  patient  eyentually  walked 
from  the  hospital  with  an  artificial  limb  applied  to  a  sound  stump.  In 
the  other  cases  the  necrosed  portions  of  the  shafts  were  remoyed  by 
gradual  traction  through  openings  in  the  line  of  cicatrix  of  the  ampu- 
tation wound.  Mr.  Longmore's  conyiction  is  that  if  this  practice  is 
generally  adopted,  life  and  limb  will  often  be  sayed.  An  osteoporotic 
condition  of  the  articulating  epiphyses  will  not  interfere  with  a  success- 
ful result,  if  the  necrosed  sequestra  be  completely  remoyed.  In  this 
connection  Mr.  Longmore  alludes  to  a  case  in  which  he  had  ampu- 
tated at  the  ankle  jmnt,  and  found,  on  sawing  through  the  malleoli, 
the  extremities  of  both  the  tibia  and  fibula  extensiyely  affected  with 
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osteoporosis;  yet  the  ends  of  these  bones  became  firm  and  solid- 
ified  under  an  improved  condition  of  the  general  health.  We  have 
seen  the  same  thing  in  a  case  of  compound  gunshot  fracture  of  the 
thigh,  in  which  there  was  imperfect  consolidation,  with  overlapping 
of  the  upper  fragment,  which  projected  somewhat  and  was  partially  ne- 
crosed. During  the  operation  for  the  removal  of  the  overlap,  the  bone 
was  again  fractured.  Under  the  use  of  stimulants  and  generous  diet, 
and  pure  air,  there  was  perfect  consolidation  subsequently,  with  a  shortp 
ened  but  good  limb.  We  know,  too,  of  a  case  of  simple  ununited 
fracture  of  the  thigh  in  an  aged  female,  where  the  surgeon,  having 
decided  to  ligature  the  ends  of  the  fractured  bone,  cut  down  upon 
them,  and  while  drilling  his  hole  for  the  wire  in  one  of  the  fragments, 
finding  it  in  a  state  of  osteoporosis  and  giving  away,  immediately, 
with  the  idea  that  he  had  an  irremediably  unsound  bone  to  deal  with, 
resorted  to  amputation,  and  lost  his  patient.^ 

In  chronic  osteomyelitis,  or  that  condition  of  the  medullary  tissue  of 
bone,  analogous  to  protracted  and  degraded  suppuration  in  the  soft 
parts,  extending  itself  along  the  cancellated  structure,  and  causing 
disintegration  and  death  of  the  bone  structure,  we  are  inclined  to  the 
more  conservative  course  of  Baron  Larrey  and  Mr.  Longmore,  and  be- 
lieve that  ezarticulation  of  the  diseased  stump  should  not  be  resorted  to 
until  after  the  thorough  removal  of  all  dead  bone,  and  the  effect  ascer^ 
tained.  Yery  often,  the  complete  extraction  of  the  endostitic  seques- 
tra— ^though  the  articular  extremities  of  the  bone  may  be  affected  with 
osteporosis — will  be  followed  by.  a  cessation  of  all  constitutional  irri* 
tative  disorder,  and  a  sound,  useful  stump  be  obtained. 

In  acute  osteomyelitis,  following  direct  or  indirect  injury  to  the 
bone,  whether  from  contusion  or  after  amputation,  we  hold  with 
Professor  Fayrer '  and  Tharsile  Yallette,  that  in  a  large  majority  of 
cases,  as  soon  as  the  incipient  symptoms  of  systemic  poisoning  are 
detected,  and  the  affection  of  the  bone  made  out,  exarticulation  sub- 
stitutes a  fair  chance  of  life  for  a  certainty  of  death.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  no  condition  is  so  certain  to  be  followed  by  pyeemia  as 
osteomyelitis;  that  the  advent  of  the  septicaemic  phenomena  are  very 

1  For  some  excellent  remarks  on  osteoporosis,  see  the  essay  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Dur- 
ham on  Certain  Morbid  Conditions  of  the  Bones,  in  Guy's  Hospital  Beports, 
3d  series,  Vol.  z.,  1861. 

>  On  Osteomyelitis,  by  Professor  Fayrer.  Indian  Annals,  Jan.,  1865.  Brit 
and  For.  Med.  Chir.  Rev.,  Oct.,  1865.  Acate  Osteomyelitis  treated  by  Incis- 
ion and  Amputation  at  Shoulder  Joint  Yerneuil,  Ghiz.  desHop.,  1863.  IV. 
Proser,  Archiv.  der  Heilkunder.,  1863. 
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insidioas;  and  that  promptitade  in  action,  on  tlie  part  of  ihe  snrgeon^ 
18  obligatory.  The  sadden  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  increase  in  the 
number  of  the  respirations,  and,  above  all,  rise  in  the  temperMure  of 
the  bodj — which,  after  every  capital  operation,  should  be  carefully 
noted,  at  least  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  morning  and  evening — 
give  notice  both  of  the  approach  of  the  constitutional  affection  and  the 
presence  of  the  local  disease. 

Professor  Fayrer  proposes,  as  a  method  to  satisfactorily  arrive 
at  a  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  bone,  to  pass  a  long  probe 
down  the  medulla,  and  if  it  impinge  on  bleeding  and  healthy  medulla 
near  the  end  of  the  stump,  you  may,  if  the  constitutional  symptoms  per> 
mit,  wait  and  see  if  nature  will  limit  the  morbid  action.  He  adds,  how- 
ever, *'  Such  expectations  are,  in  my  experience,  rarely  realized,  and  the 
doubt  is  generally  resolved — ^not  in  favor  of  the  bone.''  We  have  no 
personal  experience  with  the  practice,  and  should  place  but  little 
reliance  upon  it.  We  are  satisfied  that,  besides  good  diet  and  pure 
air,  nothing  contributes  more  to  dimmish  the  chances  of  osteomyelitis 
after  amputation  than  simple  dressings — dry  or  moist — and  the  absence 
of  all  means  of  constriction,  by  which  purulent  matters  are  retained 
in  the  stump. 

Dr.  Nott,  following  Stanley,  and,  perhaps,  the  mi^'ority  of  surgeons, 
is  of  opinion  that  **  when  the  sequestrum  of  bone  has  become  loose, 
and  not  before,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  surgeon  to  remove  it  promptly;" 
but,  ''  until  the  process  of  separation  is  completed,  it  is  the  part  of  the 
surgeon  to  watch  patiently;"  and  that ''the  attempt  t5  remove  the 
sequestrum  before  U  is  loos^  is  a  great  error  of  practice.  We  are 
certainly  not  disposed  to  counsel  undue  haste  in  meddling  with  se- 
questra, but  we  are  satisfied  that  surgical  interference  is  too  frequently 
unnecessarily  deferred,  until  the  new  bone  becomes  so  thick  and  denmr 
as  to  make  it  difficult  to  reach  and  separate  the  dead  bone,  makmg 
the  operation  one  of  great  labor  and  fatigue  to  the  surgeon.  The  soft, 
lead-like  layer  of  newly-deposited  bone  is  usually  easily  cut  thxough, 
and  the  dead  fragment  readily  extracted.  In  support  of  theso  views, 
which  we  have  put  in  practice  for  some  time,  we  will  quote  some^  remarks 
lately  made  by  Sir  William  Fergusson,  at  King's  College  Hospital.^ 
He  observed:  "Formerly  it  was  thought  discreditable  for  tike  surgeon 
to  operate  and  find  no  dead  bone,  but  he  thought  it  wise  sometimes  for 
the  surgeon,  who  knows  that  dead  bone  may  be  expeeted,  to  make 
preparations  for  it"  In  the  first  case  on  which  he  then  operated  (the 
removal  of  three  inches  of  sequestrum  from  the  shaft  of  the  humerus), 
I  London  Lancet*  Feb.  17,  1860. 
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Sir  William  remarked;  "  Eyen  if  the  pieee  had  not  been  loose,  the  pro* 
cednre  he  had  adopted  (cottiag  through  the  soft  bone)  would  hare 
facilitated  a  later  operation.  Sneh  a  pieee,  so  situated,  would  neyer 
have  been  thrown  off  spontaneously,  and  if  delay  had  taken  place,  the 
new  bone  would  haye  become  so  hard  and  dense  as  to  be  almost  im* 
possible  to  cut  through."  He  added:  ''The  qiecimens  of  necrosia 
which  abounded  in  museums  haye  been,  for  the  most  part,  taken  from 
hmbs  amputated  from  this  cause.  In  many  of  them  surgical  interfer- 
ence at  an  early  stage  would  haye  rendered  such  a  procedure  unneces* 
sary."  The  time  of  separation  of  sequestra  is  yery  uncertain  and 
yariable,  occurring  sometimes  within  a  few  weeks,  and,  again,  not  in 
years.  The  completeness  of  the  new  osteogenic  process  must,  in  a 
degree,  be  our  guide  to  a  sound  practice. 

Though  the  question  whether  dead  bone  can  be  absorbed  is  not  yet 
entirely  determined,  and  the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence  therefore 
cannot  be  positively  denied,  it  should  not  practically  influence  the 
surgeon.  The  experiments  of  Mr.  Sayory  (Med.-€hir.  Trans.,  YoL 
xlyii.,  1865)  show  yery  condusiyely  why  we  should  neyer  look  for  it 
in  the  case  of  sequestra — the  absorption  of  dead  bone,  when  in  con* 
tact  with  Hying  bone,  being  determmed  by  the  amount  of  pressure  to 
which  it  is  subjected. 

The  Contributions  to  Nerve  Surgery  consist  of  two  cases,  which  Dr. 
Nott  considers  to  be  of  **  unusual  hiterest,  both  firom  their  novelty  and 
practical  bearings,^  and  as  ^probably  unique,^  which,  we  assure  him, 
they  are  not.  The  first  is  that  of  a  man  whose  leg,  crushed  by  a 
railway  accident,  August  1st,  1862,  was  amputated  about  the  junc- 
tion of  the  lower  and  the  middle  third.  The  operation  was  not  well 
done,  the  bone  being  left  exposed  from  insufficiency  of  fiap.  Suffering 
intensely  from  neuralgia  of  the  stump,  it  was  again  amputated,  Sep- 
tember 11th,  1868.  No  relief  foflowing,  a  third  amputation  waa 
submitted  to  on  the  19th  of  May,  1864.  The  ^'portions  of  two  large 
nerves  removed  were  found  enlarged  and  engorged.''  No  relief  was 
had  Irom  this  operation. 

'*  On  the  first  of  June  following,  the  pain  being  still  referred  to  the 
stump,  I  cut  down,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  popliteal  space,  exposed 
the  ischiatic  nerve,  and  took  out  about  an  inch  of  the  trunk  and  a 
portion  of  the  popliteal  and  peroneal  nerves,  altogether  about  three 
inches  in  length.  The  nerves  were  all  enlarged,  and,  no  relief  f(rilow« 
lug,  he  returned  home  in  despair"  (p.  92). 

In  May,  18^,  nearly  twelve  months  after  the  last  operation,  the 
suffering  <;ontinuing,  and  referred  to  the  end  of  the  stump,  Dr.  Nott 
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''cat  down  npon  the  popliteal  gpace,  and  dissected  out  the  two  large 
iierf«  trunks  completely  down  to  the  extremity  of  the  stomp."  Still 
no  relief.  Amputation  of  the  thigh  was  next  proposed;  "disconr- 
agtng  as  the  prospect  was,"  this  was  done,  May  2Tth,  1866,  by 
Teale's  method,  and  the  ischiatic  nenre  was  dissected  np  "  abont  three 
inches  above  the  sawn  extremity  of  the  bone."  It  was  found  "  en- 
gorged, and  doable  its  normal  size."  The  result  was  not  more  hi^y; 
and  the  man  calling  for  relief  at  any  hazard,  as  a  last  resort,  **  ex- 
cision of  the  ischiatic  nerve,  at  its  point  of  issue  from  the  pelvis,"  was 
performed,  August  28th,  1865.  For  the  first  time  in  these  various 
operations,  a  part  of  the  main  trunk  of  the  nerve,  which  appeared  to 
be  sound,  was  reached.  The  piece  removed  was  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
long,  and  "  the  upper  half  looked  perfectly  healthy  in  size,  color  and 
texture,  while  the  lower  half  was  enlarged  and  engorged  with  blood." 
The  patient  "  expressed  himself  as  greatly  relieved,  for  the  fir^t  time," 
but  the  following  day  he  "  was  suffering  as  much  as  ever,  and  still 
referring  the  pain,  as  he  had  done  after  every  operation,  to  the 
extremity  of  the  existing  stump."  Though  he  persisted  in  asserting 
that  no  relief  was  experienced  from  the  last  operation,  Dr.  Nott  is 
satisfied  '^that  he  was  much  benefited  by  it,**  his  general  health  being 
improved. 

We  agree  with  the  author,  that  "  this  case  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  on  record  in  several  points  of  view,"  and  hardly 
know  which  to  be  the  most  surprised  at — ^the  confidence  and  endur- 
ance of  the  patient,  or  the  perseverance,  not  to  say  recklessness,  of 
the  snrg^n.  It  is,  fortunately,  not  common  '*to  see  inflammation 
follow  up  the  trunk  of  a  nerve,  as  it  did  in  this  case."^  The  inutility 
of  the  practice  both  of  reampntation  and  excision  in  such  cases  was 
long  ago  proved.  It  was,  thirty  years  since,  quite  common  in  the 
London  hospitals,  but  has  been  abandoned  there,  and,  we  had  hoped, 
everywhere.     Two  very  interesting  and  conclusive  cases  of  this  kind 

>  Dr.  L.  Dunenil,  Sargeon-iii-Ghief  of  the  Hotel-Dieu  at  Bouen,  has  re- 
cently related  a  very  remarkable  case  of  ascending  neuritis  from  local  ix^jory, 
viz. :  oontiuion  of  Uie  soiatio  nerve,  caused  by  a  foor-honrs*  drive  in  a  jolting 
vehicle  while  sitting,  during  the  whole  time,  on  one  buttock,  which  was,  in 
eonsequence,  subfecied  to  continuous  preororeL  The  disease  of  the  nerve- 
trunk  extending  to  the  spinal  eord,  asphyxia  and  death  followed.  At  the 
autopsy  all  the  evidences  of  the  ioflammatoiy  nature  of  the  nerve  lesion  were 
present — redness  of  the  cellular  sheath,  thickening  of  the  neurilemma,  violet 
tint  of  the  nerve,  and  development  of  capillaiy  vesseLs,  with  granular  walla 
and  granular  eorposcles  (Qaz.  Hebdomadaire  de  M^d.  et  de  Chiruigie,  Jaa^ 
^  1866). 
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are  mentioned  by  the  late  Mr.  Herbert  Mayo  {Ouilinet  of  EPuman 
Pathology,  1886),  amongst  many  others  that  might  be  cited.  (1.)  A 
reamputation  of  a  thigh  for  intolerable,  diffosed  pain  of  the  stomp, 
the  primary  amputation  haying  been  for  neuralgia  of  the  knee  joint, 
and  in  which  care  was  taken  to  draw  out  and  cat  off  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  sciatic  nerve.  The  pain  returning  very  soon,  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  recommended  the  division  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  where 
it  is  covered  by  the  lower  fibres  of  the  glutens  maximus,  and  the 
removal  of  a  piece.  The  patient  afterwards  snffercd  as  acutely  as 
ever.  (2.)  A  case  where  Mr.  Bransly  Cooper  had  reamputated  at 
the  shoulder  joint  for  a  neuralgic  arm-stump,  consecutive  to  an  ampu- 
tation of  ^e  forearm,  for  the  same  cause,  and  which  was  followed  by 
no  relief.  In  the  Journal  de  Medeclne  de  Bordeaux,  July,  1865, 
{Grazdte  MidicaU,  Paris,  Jan.,  1866),  a  similar  case  is  thus  sum- 
marised: "Successive  resections  of  the  sciatic,  popliteal,  external 
and  great  sciatic  nerves,  for  neuralgia  of  the  stump;  cure;  relapse." 

Dr.  G.  A.  Mnrsick's  case  (New  York  Med.  Jour.,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  174), 
where,  after  gunshot  injury  of  the  median  and  mtemal  cutaneous 
nerves,  followed  by  intense  pain  in  the  hand  and  fingers,  in  Which 
subcutaneous  injections  of  morphia,  dissection  of  the  nerves  from  the 
envelopmg  cicatrix,  and  exciraon  of  a  portion  of  the  nerves  failed, 
amputation  of  the  arm  was  done,  and  was  apparently  successful  The 
report  was  published  too  soon  to  establish  the  fact  of  cure.  After 
excision  of  three-fbnrths  of  an  inch  of  the  nerves,  the  pain  in  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  thumb,  index  and  middle  fingers  soon  became  as  acute 
and  constant  as  before.  In  the  well  known  case  of  Azam,  of  Bor- 
deaux (Bulletin  de  la  SocUti  de  Chirwrgie  de  Paris,  Juillet,  1864^, 
excision  of  the  external  peroneal  nerve  was  performed  for  intense 
neuralgia  of  the  stump,  in  an  amputation  done  three  months  pre- 
viously. No  relief  followed.  Three  months  afterward,  three  centime- 
tres of  the  sciatic  nerve,  just  above  the  bifurcation,  were  removed. 
Complete  analgesia  and  aneesthesia  followed  for  forty-eight  hours. 
Normal  sensibility  was  gradually  restored,  all  pain  in  the  stump 
ceasing.  Had  the  case  now  been  published,  it  would  have  been 
counted  one  of  splendid  success;  but  seven  months  later,  in  trying  to 
save  himself  from  falling,  the  man  was  seized  again  with  violent  pains 
in  the  stump  and  convulsions,  and  at  the  time  of  the  report,  two  years 
subsequent  to  the  first  operation,  suffered  almost  as  acutely  as  ever. 
At  the  same  meeting  M.  Richet  mentioned  a  case  which  exemplified 
what  he  believed — that  excision  of  the  nerve  in  this  or  any  form  of 
neuralgia  was  only  a  palliative  procedure.    Gherini,  of  Milan,  who 
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has  published  an  elaborate  memoir  on  the  flmrgical  treatment  of  neu- 
ralgia (Annali  Universalis  Aprils  1864  j,  after  referring  to  many  cases 
of  excision  of  portions  of  various  nerves,  admits  that  the  operation 
cannot  be  regarded  as  curative. 

lu  three  instances  of  gunshot  injury  to  the  median  nerve  in  the  arm, 
followed  by  intolerable  algesia  of  the  hand,  in  which  excision  of 
a  portion  of  the  nerve  was  performed,  coming  under  our  observation, 
no  permanent  relief  followed.  In  such  cases,  we  are  satisfied  that  the 
best  chance  of  cure  is  afforded  by  the  use  of  hypodermic  narcotic 
iijections,  to  give  instant  relief,  and  to  gain  time  for  the  use  of 
such  means  as  may  modify  the  nutritive  changes  going  on  in  the  nerve 
fibres.  In  two  cases  in  which  we  have  followed  this  treatment,  we 
have  had  reason  to  be  satisfied.  One,  a  gunshot  injury  of  the  ulnar 
nerve,  and  the  other  a  painful  arm-stump.  In  the  former  the  relief 
was  gradual,  and,  after  thirteen  months,  promised  to  be  complete  and 
permanent  In  the  other,  the  pain  paroxysms  came  on  with  great 
regularity  every  afternoon,  and  yielded  to  quinine,  arsenic,  and  local 
narcotism.  The  patient  was  then  lost  sight  of.  We  wonld  strongly 
counsel  a  fair  trial  of  these  means,  before  resorting  to  operative  inter- 
ference, no  matter  how  clamorous  the  patient  may  be  for  any  mode  of 
escape  from  present  torture;  strengthening  our  own  resolves,  and  re- 
assuring the  sufferer  with  the  comforting  words  recently  spoken  by  a 
large  and  enlightened  experience:  "No  class  of  cases  with  which  we 
have  been  called  to  deal  seemed  to  us,  at  one  time,  so  sadly  hopeless  as 
injuries  of  nerves ;  none  has  better  rewarded  enduring  and  steady  efforts 
to  afford  relief."^ 

The  second  nerve  case  Dr.  Nott  reports,  mainly,  on  account  of  its 
physiological  bearing.  It  was  a  **  neuromatous,  encysted  tumor,  of 
the  size  of  a  cocoa  nut,  extending  from  an  inch  below  the  bend  of  the 
arm  to  within  an  inch  of  the  wrist,  into  the  upper  part  of  which  the 
trunk  of  the  median  nerve  entered,  **  expanding  its  fibres  over  the 
whole  anterior  surface  of  the  sac,"  and  again  collecting  in  a  common 
trunk  at  the  lower  border  of  the  tumor.  Before  dissecting  out  the 
mass,  the  nerve  was  divided  above  and  below.  "  Although  at  least 
five  inches  of  the  median  nerve  were  removed,  its  functions  were  not 
interfered  with  in  the  slightest  degree,"  and  neuralgia^  which  had  oc- 
curred some  months  before,  ceasing,  "  all  the  functions  of  the  fingers 
were  perfect."     The  tumor  had  been  growing  slowly  for  fifteen  years. 

>  Gunshot  Wounds  and  other  Ix^uries  of  Nerves.  By  S.  Weir  Mitchell, 
M.D.,  George  B.  Morehouse,  M.D.,  and  William  W.  Keen,  M.D.,  Philadel- 
phia, 1864. 
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Dr.  R.  W.  Smith,  of  Dublin  (Pathology,  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  oi 
Nenroma,  1849),  sajs :  "  Experience  has  farther  established  that 
neither  sensibilit j  nor  the  power  of  yolantarj  motion  are,  of  necessit j, 
ultimately  lost  in  consequence  of  the  excision  of  several  inches  of  some 
of  the  largest  nerves  of  the  body.''  In  a  work  already  referred  to 
(Outlines  of  Human  Pathology),  we  find  the  following  case:  "The 
third  of  an  inch  of  the  radial  branch  of  the  spiral  nerve,  where  it  lies 
in  the  back  of  the  hand,  was  removed  on  account  of  a  gnawing  pain 
extending  along  the  radial  branch  of  the  spiral  nerve,  and  then  along 
the  trunk  of  that  nerve  to  the  shoulder,  from  the  cicatrix  of  a  wound 
by  a  table-knife  on  the  outside,  and  to  the  back  of  the  base  of  the  first 
phalanx  of  the  forefinger.  While  the  back  of  the  hand,  thumb, 
middle  finger  and  forefinger,  as  far  as  the  original  cicatrix,  were 
numb,  all  the  back  of  the  forefinger,  from  the  cicatrix  to  the  tip,  had 
feeling  as  perfect  as  that  of  the  back  of  the  other  forefinger.  Mr. 
Mayo,  in  accounting  for  it,  supposes  that  in  the  three  months  and 
a  half  between  the  accident  and  the  operation,  ''Sensation  had 
made  its  way  through  the  junctions  of  the  index  branches  of  the 
median  nerve,  and  the  divided  digital  branches  of  the  spiral,  drcui- 
tously,  to  the  back  of  the  forefinger."  Later,  the  back  of  the  middle 
finger  and  thumb  regained  some  sensibility.  In  the  well  known  case 
of  Corliss  (Gunshot  Wounds  and  other  Injuries  of  Nerves,  p.  113)« 
there  was  sensibility  in  the  median  distribution  thirty  months  siler  two 
inches  of  the  nerve  had  been  removed.  Dr.  Nott,  like  Mr.  Mayo, 
thinks,  in  his  case,  "  as  the  function  of  the  median  nerve  was  probably 
gradually  destroyed,  nature  made  provision  to  supply  its  place;  bat 
bow  it  was  done''  he  declines  to  decide.  The  narrators  of  Corliss'  case 
ask  the  question:  ''Was  the  nerve  reproduced  ?"  The  many  viviseo- 
tory  experiments  on  the  reproduction  of  nerve  tissue,  and  the  conduct!- 
ble  power  of  neuro-cicatrices,  and  the  perfection  of  the  union  oi  nerves 
after  section,  leave  the  point,  to  our  mind,  in  doubt.  M.  Nekton's 
case,^  similar  in  some  respects  to  that  of  Dr.  Nott's  (April,  1863,)  in 
which  a  portion  of  the  median  nerve  was  removed  with  a  neuroma,  and 
the  divided  ends  brought  in  contact  and  secured  by  a  silver  wire,  and 
of  sensation  and  motion  completely  restored  after  eight  days,  proves 
nothing.  Nor  is  that  of  M.  Laugier '  (June  1864),  in  which  the  ends 
of  the  median  nerve,  completely  severed  in  a  severe  wound  of  the  fore- 
arm above  the  annular  ligament,  were  brought  into  contact  by  means 
of  a  silken  ligature,  which  cut  out  on  the  12th  day,  and  sensation  and 

1  Gaz.  des  Hopitauz,  Ka  zL,  1864. 

>  Gomptes  Bendns,  1864.    Gaz.  Med.,  Kos.  27  and  31,  1864 
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motion  regabed  in  the  previonsl j  paretic  parts,  any  more  satisfying. 
In  the  cases  of  Mr.  Stanley  and  Mr.  Hejgate,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Pa- 
get/ though  no  ligatare  was  used,  the  results  were  the  same.  Schifl^ 
remarking  on  the  latter  cases  (Physiologie),  says  that  where  there  is 
tto  loss  of  sabstanee,  herre  tissue  heals  rapidly  within  a  few  days.  Et- 
lenberg  and  Landois  failed,  howerer,  in  erery  instance,  in  their  exper- 
iments on  animals^  to  obtain  onion  of  the  divided  nerTes.  The  section, 
in  many  instances,  was  followed  by  degeneration,  or  by  neuritis  or 
peritneoritis,  with  suppuration.'  Broca,  in  his  rarious  experiments  upon 
excision  of  the  sciatic  nerre  in  sheep,  ncTer  was  able  to  obtain  reunion 
of  the  divided  nerves.  Mere  union  of  the  ends  of  the  nerve-tmnks  should 
not  be  confonnded  with  regeneration,  which  implies  reintegration  and 
intercommunication  of  nerve  fibres.  Whilst  not  rejecting  the  proba- 
bility of  the  anastomosing  provision  of  nature,  we  must  not  forgetthe  ex- 
periments first  made  by  Humboldt,  sixty-seven  years  ago,  which  ooncli^ 
aively  show  that  nervous  influence  may  act  across  a  gap  m  the  nerve 
texture,  and  which  tend  to  make  the  class  of  cases  we  are  speaking  of 
not  altogether  unintelligible.  A  case  was  recently  observed  by  Dr. 
Radelift,  in  the  Westmhister  Hospital,  in  which  a  part  of  the  spinal 
cord  was  as  diffluent  as  ordinai'y  cream,  and  yet  the  loss  of  motion  and 
sensation  in  the  parts  below  the  lesion  were  by  no  means  so  great  as 
might  have  been  expected;  and  he  well  observes,  that,  "  if  nerve  infia- 
ence  can  act  as  it  is  seen  to  do  in  these  experiments  (just  referred  to). 
It  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  it  may  also  act  in  a  case  where  the 
place  of  an  actual  gap  is  filled  up  with  altered  or  disorganised  nerve 
lissae.* 

In  his  first  case.  Dr.  Xott  most  unaccountably  makes  no  mention  of 
the  ascertained  condition  of  sensation  in  the  stumps,  after  the  several 
nerve  exsections,  though  he  states,  and  finds  it  "  difficult  to  say  why," 
the  pain  was  still  referred  "  to  t^  extremity  of  the  existing  ttwmfP 
He  says:  "  Even  in  the  two  instances  in  which  I  exsected  the  nerve, 
the  pain  was  referred  to  the  stump,  as  it  had  been  in  every  amputa- 
tion." In  both  of  Mr.  Herbert  Mayo's  cases  we  have  quoted,  he 
remarks:  '^  The  patient  seemed  to  feel  pain  at  the  section  of  the  nerve," 
the  portions  removed  being  taken  from  the  distal  end  after  division. 

s  LectttvM  onfinrgieia  Fttfihology,  Ihixd  ed.,  p.  903. 
^Bedin.  Klin.  Wochensehr.,  U  1861 
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itude  Ophthalmoseopique  sur  ks  AlUraiions  du  Narf  Opiique,  e^  sur  U$ 
Maiadies  C6ribrales,  doni  dies  dependmi.  Par  X.  Galeiowski. 
Paris:  Libraire  de  L.  Leclerc,  1866,  p.  106. 

Du  Diagmitk  da  Maladies  dn  Systime  Nervmc  pair  OphikalmMcopk. 
Par  E.  BovcBUT.    Paris:  Oermer  Bailliere,  1866,  p.  603. 

These  books  mark  another  step  of  progress  in  physical  diagnosis. 
Donbtless,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  discoyeries  in  medical  science 
daring  the  present  centnry  has  been  the  ophthalmoscope.  It  has  re- 
vealed to  ns  the  internal  pathology  of  the  eye,  and  given  as  an  exact- 
ness of  diagnosis  unknown  and  impossible  in  any  other  cavity  of  the 
body.  By  it  we  may  stndy  changes  of  tissae  witli  the  aid  of  a  mag- 
nifying power  of  aboat  fifteen  diameters.  It  is  trae  that  some 
sabtle  alterations  yet  elade  inspection,  invisible  to  the  observer,  yet 
producing  loss  of  vision;  bat  this  is  no  marvel,  when  we  know  that 
the  trae  anatomy  and  physiology  belong  to  stractnres  visible  only  to 
the  microscope,  and  that  the  beginning  of  pathological  change  can,  of 
coarse,  only  be  detected  in  the  same  way. 

The  same  is  trae  in  disease  of  other  organs,  as,  for  example,  the 
kidney,  which,  to  the  naked  eye,  may  appear  healthy,  bat  ander  the 
microscope  frequently  shows  serous  disease.  But  in  ocular  pathology 
we  have  been  taught  that  amaurosis  and  amblyopia  are,  in  the  great 
proportion  of  cases,  the  result  of  changes  localized  in  the  eye,  and 
taking  origin  in  the  choroid,  the  retina  and  optic  nerve.  Formerly, 
when  these  structures  could  not  be  inspected,  the  loss  of  sight  was 
more  commonly  assigned  to  disease  of  the  brain,  and,  secondarily,  of 
the  optic  nerves. 

At  the  present  time,  with  the  ophthalmoscope  in  our  hands,  we  are 
endeavoring  to  solve  the  problem,  what  ocular  changes  belong  pri- 
marily to  the  eye  ?  and  what  result  in  consequence  of  lesion  of  other 
nervouis  centres  ? 

The  two  books  above  cited  are  devoted  to  descriptions  of  cases  be- 
longing to  the  latter  subdivision.  Their  point  of  view  is  not,  however, 
from  the  side  of  ocular  pathology,  but  from  the  field  of  cerebral  dis- 
ease. They  seek  to  elucidate  the  latter  by  adding  to  existing  facts  and 
means  of  investigation  the  symptomatology  which,  with  the  ophthal- 
moscope, may  be  gathered  from  the  interior  of  the  eye. 

Of  the  authors,  one  has  successfully  devoted  himself  more  especially 
to  ophthalmic  practice;  the  other  is  widely  known  by  his  studies  in 
general  pathology. 

It  is  evident  that  one  must  be  entirely  familiar  with  intra-ocular 
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pathology  before  attempting  to  decide  upon  the  nature  and  bearing  ot 
what  may  be  discorered.  It  is  also  needful  to  understand  the  errors 
of  refraction,  and  the  varied  appearances  which  come  under  the  cate- 
gory of  physiological  conditions.  Possessing  this  knowledge  in  a  high 
degree,  M.  Oalezowski  is  able  to  aroid  certain  errors  of  interpretation 
into  which  M.  Bonchnt  appears  to  fall.  For  example,  the  latter  (page 
360)  seems  to  doubt  whether  the  impairment  of  sight  which  sometimes 
follows  diphtheria  is  due  to  paralysis  of  accommodation,  or  to,  conges- 
tion and  serous  infiltration  of  the  retina  and  optic  nerre.  T^ali.  the 
latter  condition  may  occur  is  nndeniable;  but  in  by  far  the  greati^r  pro- 
portion of  cases  the  former  is  the  true  explanation.  Another  ^remark 
may  properly  be  made,  that  one  may  not  rely  exclusiyely  upo^  the 
ophthalmoscope.  The  degree  of  yision  should  be  carefully  npti^  by 
means  of  proper  tables — Snellen,  or  Dyer,  or  Jager — the  print.  b<%iug 
placed  at  its  proper  distance,  and  not  only  direct  but  indirect,  yision 
should  be  scrutinized ;  in  otl^er  words,  the  yisual  fields  which,  cotre- 
spond  to  eccentric  parts  of  the  retina  should  be  carefully  studie4« 

InTcstigation  of  the  function  of  yision  and  of  the  actual  state  pf  the 
fundus  oculi  are  abundantly  proven,  by  the  observations  in  th^se.treij^t- 
kes,  to  furnish  valuable  information  in  the  study  of  diseases. of  the 
brain,  and  other  parts  of  the  nervous  system.  So  striking  are  some 
of  the  facts,  that  it  may  be  affirmed  that  no  case  of  cerebral  disorder 
has  been  fully  investigated  until  the  function  and  structure  of  the  eyes 
have  been  studied.  In  the  symptomatology  of  brain  disorders,  thj^  state 
of  the  pupil  is  always  noted;  but  this  index  of  cerebral  disturbancais 
far  from  being  as  prompt,  as  significant  or  as  reliable  aa.aretfae  phe- 
nomena of  the  optic  nerve,  the  retina  and  the  intrarocnlar  blood:vess«is. 
The  ophthahnoscope  becomes,  therefor^,  necessary  to  the  appiiralus'  of 
every  general  hospital,  and  to  ev«sry  lunatic  asylum.  It  ui  ..equally 
necessary  that  those  who  use  it  should  be  thoroughly  conversant  with 
what  it  reveals.  ,■   .  .  *  /t  '     : 

The  treatise  of  M.  Oalezowski  is  divided  into  three  part^.  The 
first  explains  briefly  the  way  to  use  the  ophthalmoscope,  i^ijp^es: 
the  normal  anatomy  of.  the  optic  nerve  and  retina.  On  page 
S4,  speaking  of  the  occasional  presence  of  opaque  optic  nerve  .fibres 
in  the  retina  as  a  congenital  anomaly,  the  author  says  he  has  never 
observed  that  in  these  cases  there  was  any  impairment  of  sight.  We 
remember  four  cases  of  the  kind,  in  all  of  which  there  was  decided 
amblyopia.  The  optic  nerves  are  traced  to  the  brain,  and  their  con- 
nections portrayed.  The  dominant  influence  upon  sight  of  the.  tuber- 
cola  quadrigemina  is  mentioned,  and  the  accessory  influence  belonging 
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to  the  corpora  genicalata.  It  is  also  shown  how  adjacent  parts  maj, 
in  disease,  indirectly  affect  the  fuuctions  of  the  optic  nerres. 

The  second  part  describes  the  pathology  of  the  optic  nenre,  its  per- 
versions of  fonction  and  changes  of  structure.  The  latter  comprise 
alterations  of  the  circulation  and  of  the  texture,  level,  color  and  form 
of  the  nerve.  Lesions  of  the  retina  and  choroid  are  also  necessarilj 
introduced. 

The  third  part  is  what  gives  the  book  its  chief  value — ^it  relates  to 
''  diseases  of  the  brain  which  cause  amaurosis.'^  Congestion,  apoplexy, 
encephalitis,  basilar  meningitis  are  first  described,  in  their  effects  .upon 
the  optic  nerves;  then  tumors  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  tumors  in 
various  regions  of  the  brain,  with  a  brief  allusion  to  tumors  of  the 
optic  nerve. 

Under  encephalitis,  the  author  includes  softening  of  the  brain, 
whether  acute  or  chronic,  and  discards  the  distinctions  of  white,  red  and 
gray  softening.  He  also  includes  all  the  causes  of  softening,  as  inr 
duced  by  syphilis,  or  as  occurring  in  the  vicmity  of  clots,  and  whether 
local  or  general.  The  difficulty  of  distinguishing  acute  softening  and 
true  apoplexy  is  often  great.  It  is  hoped  that  in  this  dilemma  the 
ophthalmoscope  may  offer  valuable  aid.  On  this  point  M.  Galeiowski 
does  not  lay  great  stress,  but  in  M.  BouchnVs  brochure  important 
data  are  given.    He  says,  page  189: 

"If  an  individual,  with  or  without  premonitory  symptoms,  is  sud- 
denly taken  with  hemiplegia,  and  loss  both  of  consciousness  and  of 
sensatioh,  and  the  question  arises  whether  the  case  be  one  of  hemor- 
rhage or  of  acute  softening  of  the  brain,  the  answer  will  be:  that 
tension  and  prominence  of  the  globe;  varicosity  and  dilatation  of  the 
retinal  veins;  oedema  of  the  retina  immediately  around  the  optic  nerve; 
acute  glaucoma  and  choroidal  hemorrhages  will,  if  present,  enable  us 
to  affirm  the  presence  of  apoplexy,  and  reject  the  supposition  of  acute 
soiftening.  These  symptoms  imply  intra-cerebral  pressure,  from  the 
sudden  intrusion  of  a  foreig:n  body  into  the  midst  of  the  brain." 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that,  if  the  quantity  of  blood  effused 
be  small,  or  be  situated  remote  from  the  ocular  blood  vessels,  the  above 
symptoms  cannot  be  anticipated. 

M.'Bouchut  gives  a  table  of  thirty-one  cases  of  apoplexy,  in  which 
ophthalmoscopic  observation  was  made;  these  cases  were  most  of 
^lem  recent.  In  all  but  two  some  ocular  symptoms  were  observed. 
In  seventeen  eases,  symptoms  were  noted  which  could  be  confidently 
relied  npon  as  evidence  of  intra-cranial  hemorrhage.  The  symptoms 
were,  distendon  of  the  vems  of  the  retina  in  ten  cases;  serous  infiltra- 
tion of  its  tifliue  in  fourteen  cases;  hemorrhage  into  it  in  four  cases. 
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Certainly,  sa&h  testimony  is  not  to  be  thrown  away  in  deciding  a  dif 
ficnlt  question  of  diagnosis. 

M.  Bonchnt  gires  another  table  of  cases  of  acnte  meningitis,  forty, 
seyen  in  number;  and  of  chronic  meningitis,  twelre  in  nnmber,  in  which 
the  ophthalmoscope  was  used.  The  symptom  which  he  fonnd  to  be 
VDiformly  present  was  hyperemia  of  the  edges  of  the  optic  disc,  the 
effect  of  it  being  to  render  the  outline  indistinct;  in  some  instances, 
the  "  peri-papillary  congestion**  affected  only  a  portion  of  the  margin; 
the  central  parts  of  the  disc  retained  its  normal,  faintly  pink  hue. 
Joined  to  this  were  other  signs  of  disturbed  circulation,  but  none  so 
constant  as  that  indicated.  M.  Bouchnt  (pages  62-63)  attributes 
tills  congestion  to  the  hindrance  to  the  circulation  through  the  cayem- 
ous  sinus,  and  the  explanation  will  readily  be  accepted. 

M.  Galezowski  deyotes  a  section  toperi-neurltis  optica,  and  connects 
it,  as  well  as  neuritis  optica,  with  meningitis.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  distinction  between  neuritis  and  peri-neuritis  can  be  made 
of  any  yalne  in  diagnosticating  meningeal  inflammation  from  diseases 
in  the  substance  of  the  brain. 

It  must  be  remarked  that  neuritis  optica  may  subsist  as  a  primary 
disease,  and  the  brain  be  wholly  unaffected.  This  fact  is  of  constant 
experience  in  ophthalmic  cliniques.  It  is  implied  aboye  that  there 
were  other  eyidences  of  cerebral  disorder  besides  those  seen  in  the  eye. 

But  we  are  tempted  to  dwell  too  long  on  these  points.  Tumors  of 
the  brain  occupy  considerable  space  in  the  pages  of  both  books.  Many 
cases  are  cited,  and  the  effects  resulting  from  differences  of  location 
are  pointed  out.  It  is  made  clear  that  the  situation  of  tumors  in  the 
anterior  portions  of  the  brain,  and  also  as  they  may  be  related  to  the 
chiasma  of  the  optic  neryes,  can  be  pretty  well  made  out.  Of  course, 
all  the  facts  to  be  taken  in  proof  are  not  of  recent  discoyery,  such  as 
hemiopia,  on  similar  or  opposite  sides;  nor  is  the  ophthalmoscope  relied 
upon  exclusiyely.    The  field  of  yision  is  to  be  carefully  mapped  out. 

M.  Qalezowski  describes  cases  of  amaurosis  from  tumors  in  the  hem- 
ispheres occupying  the  anterior,  the  middle  and  the  posterior  lobes; 
amaurosis  from  tumors  in  the  thalami  optici,  in  the  crura  cerebri,  in 
the  tuber  annulare,  in  the  cerebellum,  and  in  the  tubercula  quadrigem- 
ina.  Many  interesting  facts  are  brought  together,  and  by  carefVii 
study  of  them  much  may  be  done  to  giye  predsenes^  to  our  notions  as 
to  the  existence  and  situation  of  cerebral  tumors. 

M.  Bouchut  alludes  with  less  foUness  to  the  same  topic.    In  the 
tatter's  book  are  also  chapters  on  troubles  of  sight  occasioned  by  dis. 
[  of  the  spieal  cord,  by  rickets,  by  epilepsy,  by  poiKms,  yiz.:  to. 
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bacco,  alcohol  and  lead.  On  the  sabject  of  the  mischief  which  tobacco 
causes  npon  sight  oar  authors  are  in  opposition.  M.  Galezowski  be- 
Ueves  it  to  be  in  this  respect  innocuous,  while  M.  Bouchut  entertains 
the  yiew,  which  is  more  commonly  held,  that  it  does  sometimes  cause 
detriment  to  sight. 

The  subject  of  insanity,  and  its  relations  to  vision,  is  also  alluded  to, 
but  we  cannot  enter  into  it.  It  would  seem  self-evident  that  every 
expert  in  a  lunatic  asylum  ought  to  be  able  to  inspect  the  optic 
nerves,  and,  while  they  are  often  intact,  they  sometimes  tell  a  tale 
which  will  corroborate  other  evidence  of  insanity.  It  is  a  fact  noted 
by  Professor  Graefe,  that  many  cases  of  idiopathic  atrophy  of  the 
optic  nerves  ultimately  develop  insanity. 

The  treatise  of  M.  Galezowski  is  terse  and  precise;  all  questions  of 
visual  function  are  fully  considered.  M.  Bouchut  indulges  in  consider- 
able speculation,  and  has  made  a  somewhat  ambitious  attempt  at  com- 
pleteness, by  introducing  chapters  in  which  little  information  is  given 
on  the  subject  proposed,  and  in  other  chapters  he  treats  of  matter 
about  which  more  can  be  learned  elsewhere,  as  concerning  albuminuria 
in  its  eJOTect  on  sight.  Both  books  are  valuable,  because  they  contain 
not  a  few  new  facts,  and  many  original  and  careful  observations. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  to  facilitate  ophthalmoscopic  examination 
of  patients  who  must  lie  in  bed,  or  where  a  room  cannot  be  effectually 
darkened,  M.  Galezowski  has  mounted  a  mirror  and  lens  in  a  tube 
which  shuts  up  like  a  telescope,  and  which  can  rest  against  a  patient's 
forehead.  Doubtless  this  form  of  instrument  would  be  advantageous 
under  such  circumstances. 

We  close  our  imperfect  notice  by  reaffirming  our  opinion  of  the  value 
of  the  means  of  diagnosis  to  which  these  treatises  call  attention.  The 
subject  is  in  its  infancy.  In  England,  Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson  has 
devoted  attention  to  it,  and  contributed  to  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital 
Reports  many  cases  of  cerebral  disorder  in  which  he  found  the  ophthal- 
moscope useful. 

While  not  pretending  to  assume  for  it  a  controlling  importance,  it  is 
self-evident  that  nowhere  do  we  approach  so  near  to  the  brain  as  when 
we  inspect  the  extremity  of  the  optic  nerve.  We  are  looking  at  a 
structure  which  enters  into  the  cerebral  mass,  and  we  have  before  us 
an  outlying  portion  of  the  vascular  system  which  supplies  the  brain. 
A  physician  who  studies  all  the  phenomena  of  disease  will  cer- 
tainly be  unwilling  to  neglect  to  scrutinize  parts  which  may  give  him 
facts  of  the  highest  value.  If  to  do  it  he  must  spend  time  and  patience, 
to  acquire  needful  skill  in  the  use  of  a  new  and  somewhat  difficult 
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instrament,  he  mnst  accept  the  new  labor  imposed  upon  him,  as  some- 
thing which  the  advance  of  knowledge  ineyitably  imposes.  The  micro- 
scope, the  stethoscope,  t^e  endoscope,  the  speculnm,  the  ophthahno- 
8cq>e,  give  ns  deeper  insight  into  disease;  and  if  physicians  would 
imderstand  what  they  are  dealing  with,  they  most  be  able  either  them- 
selves to  use  these  instruments,  or  if  {ars  longa,  vita  hrevis)  proper 
skill  in  such  niceties  cannot  be  attained,  they  must  ask  the  help  of 
some  professional  brother,  who,  perchance,  may  bear  the  somewhat 
questionable  but  not  unworthy  distinction  of  being  a  specialist. 
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9.  JfWfundA  €f  the  Ibu»  OompUoaied  with  PhMtiUs,    ( Jonnal  Hebdomadaize  de 
M^  etChir.,  Jan.,  1860.) 

In  one  of  the  September  meetings  of  1865,  "ML  Broca  reported  before  tiie 
BuiKioal  Society  of  Paris  a  case  of  anthrax  in  the  nape  of  the  neck,  ending 
in  denudation  of  the  spine  and  phlebitis  of  the  lateral  cerebral  sinuses. 
During  the  interesting  disonssion  on  the  case,  which  was  not  the  first  met 
with  by  Broca,  Trelat  called  attention  to  the  existence  of  phlebitis  with 
furuncles  of  the  face,  the  inflammation  passing  through  the  ophthalmic  vein 
£rom  the  Cbum  to  the  cavemons  sinuses.  He  briefly  alluded  to  the  six  follow- 
ing instances,  taken  from  a  thesis  by  Kadaud,  *'  Sur  les  Furoncles  de  la 
Face,  1864:*' 

1.  A  stndent,  weakened  by  repeated  hsBmoptisis,  had  several  ftmncles,  one 
of  them  in  the  upper  lip.  He  died  eleven  days  after,  with  chills,  cephalalgia, 
exophthalmos,  and  severe  general  symptoms.  At  the  autopsy,  there  was 
found  an  abscess  under  the  fdroncles,  phlebitis  of  the  fadal  and  ophthalmic 
veins,  and  of  the  cavernous  and  circular  sinuses.  (FoUin.  Traits  de  Path- 
-ologie  Exteme,  article  Furoncle.) 

2.  Facial  phlebitis  consecutive  upon  ulceration,  probably  syphilitic,  of 
the  lips.    (Blachez.  Gazette  Hebdom.,  1863,  p.  716.) 

8.  and  4.  Dr.  Bubreulle,  in  reference  to  this  latter  case,  published  two 
others  similar,  in  the  same  above  jonmal  for  1863,  p.  764.  The  first  case  was 
that  of  a  man  of  48  years,  under  the  care  of  Laugier.  He  was  in  a  low  condi- 
tion from  misery  and  a  month  of  sickness.  On  his  admission  into  the  hospital, 
he  had  several  small  ftiruncles  fai  the  lower  part  of  the  forehead,  phlebitis  of 
the  front  parietal  veins,  abscess  of  the  temple,  and  exophthalmos  due  to  an 
Intra-orbital  abscess.  Incisions  were  made  to  let  out  the  pus  from  the  veins 
and  abscesses.  In  the  course  of  two  months  the  general  functions  were 
Te-established,  but  the  patient  remained  in  a  state  of  weakness  and  apathy. 
The  second  patient,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Jaijavay,  was  45  years  old,  and  of 
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healthy  eonfltiintion.  A  Ainmole  appeared  oyer  the  aU  nasi,  and  la  fifteen 
days  was  followed  with  serious  inflammatory  accidents.  Several  pomlent 
collections  in  the  temple,  forehead  and  upper  eyelid  were  incised.  The 
patient  died,  and  there  was  foond,  on  the  autopsy,  a  purolent  layer  under  the 
scalp,  an  abscess  in  each  of  the  orbits,  purulent  phlebitis  of  the  ophthalmic 
Teins  and  both  cavenious  sinuses,  with  purulent  infiltration  of  the  duza 
mater. 

6.  A  case  borrowed  from  a  paper  by  Fritz,  on  the  relations  between 
diabetes  and  the  inflammatory  and  necrosic  affections  of  the  skin.  (Arch. 
Q61L  de  M^,  5^me  S^rie,  t.  zL  p.  213.) 

6.  A  patient  obserred  by  Dr.  Oazin,  who  had  several  fanuudes  of  th^ 
iiace,  and  died  with  phlebitis  of  the  cavernous  sinus  detected  on  post  mocten. 
examination. 

A.  0.,  who  reports  in  the  Gazette  Hebdom.  de  M^  et  Chir.,  22  Dec.,  1865, 
No.  61,  p.  815,  the  proceedings  of  the  Surgical  Society,  adds  a  case  observed 
by  himself  at  Mazes,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Jacquemin.  A  man  about  eighty, 
living  in  extreme  misery  and  filth,  entered  the  infirmary  with  a  small  anthrax 
in  the  upper  lip.  He  had  chills,  fever,  and  several  general  symptoms,  not  in 
relation  with  so  unimportant  a  local  lesion.  After  a  more  careful  examina- 
tion the  teeth  were  found  decayed  and  movable  in  the  alveola,  and  chronically 
inflamed;  there  was,  in  addition,  a  long  standing  osteitis  of  the  upper  jaw 
below  the  right  nasal  opening,  in  a  point  corresponding  with  the  anthrax  on 
the  lip.  The  following  days  phlebitis  of  the  facial  veins  was  developed  and 
rapidly  spread,  gaining  the  orbital  and  frontal  veins,  and  causing  cerebral 
symptoms  and  death,  nine  days  after  the  patient's  adnussion  into  the  infirmary. 
On  post  mortem  examination  pus  was  detected  in  the  superficial  veins  of  the 
face,  in  the  ophthalmic  vein,  and  in  the  sinuses  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
base  of  the  cranium.  There  were  no  traces  of  metastatic  abscesses  any* 
where. 

The  above  cases  are  interesting  in  connection  with  that  of  the  late  Dk 
G>nant,  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  New  York  Pathological  So- 
ciety.   (New  York  Med.  Jour.,  YoL  ii,  186&-66,  pp.  366,  439.) 

10.  Successful  BMrpatUm  of  the  Erdire  Left  Scapida  and  Acromial  End  of  (Kt 
OZduicte,  rxMh  Preservation  of  the  Arm,  By  A.  Hakmkii,  M.D.  (St  Louia 
Medical  Beporter,  March,  1866.) 

The  case  was  that  of  a  young  lady,  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  having  a 
tumor  situated  upon  the  exterior  surface  of  the  left  scapula.  The  size  of  the 
tumor  was  about  that  of  an  orange,  occupying  theinfraspinouafossa,  scarcely 
movable,  of  a  round  shape,  a  smooth  and  even  surface,  and  the  skin  of  natu- 
ral color,  not  adhering  to  the  tumor,  but  free  and  movable  upon  it  Palpa- 
tion conveyed  the  idea  that  it  was  a  well  developed  fibroid.  No  pain  was  felt 
upon  the  most  severe  pressure,  and  only  to  a  slight  extent  in  the  afflicted 
region  when  the  arm  was  made  subject  to  sudden  and  forcible  action.  No 
swelling  of  either  the  axillary  or  supra-clavicular  glands;  and  all  the  functiona 
of  the  general  system  were,  in  fact,  perfectiy  normal  Her  whole  appearance 
was  the  personification  of  general  good  health.  The  history  of  the  case  is  as 
follows:  About  two  years  ago  she  unexpectedly  discovered  a  small  tumor,  the 
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flisEe  of  a  hoMlnnty  the  one  in  qnestioiii  and  dtnated  as  already  deseribed. 
Its  presence  oocadoned  no  inconTenience,  mneh  lees  any  pain.    From  that 
time  on  it  grew  slowly  and  steadily  nntil  it  reached  the  size  mentioned. 
Since  early  infancy  she  had  never  been  subject  to  any  sic&Dess,  and,  within 
her  reocdleotion,  had  neyer  receiTed  a  mechanical  injury  of  the  afflicted  scapnla. 
I  conohided  that  the  tumor  was  a  hard,  fibrdns  growth,  having  a  broad  base, 
and  arising  from  the  periostenm  of  the  scapula.     I,  therefore,  proposed  the 
extirpation  of  the  tnmor.    In  the  latter  part  of  September,  1860, 1  proceeded 
to  the  operation.    Under  the  Aill  inflnence  of  chloroform,  I  made  an  incision 
a  little  above,  and  parallel  with,  the  spine  of  the  acapnia,  its  entire  length, 
and  then  another  parallel  with,  and  about  an  inch  to,  the  inner  side  of  the 
posterior  or  vertebral  border  of  the  scapula,  extending  to  the  inferior  angle. 
These  incisions  admitted  of  two  flaps— one,  the  larger,  and  situated  external 
to  the  vertical  incision;  the  other,  internal.    After  the  dissection  I  at  once 
dEsoovered  my  mistake  of  diagnosis;  its  former  hardness,  wherein  it  simu- 
lated fibrous  tissue,  was  gone.     The  tumor  was   now  soft,   elastic  and 
easily  compressible,  adhering  firmly  to  the  bone,  and  slightly  encroaching 
in  some  situations  upon  its  margins*    I  remarked  that  the  tumor  was  most 
likely  of  a  malignant  character,  either  a  rarcoma  or  true  cancer,  which  would 
require  resection  of  the  scapula,  either  in  part  or  in  ioto,  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  growth.    I  discontinued  the  operation  for  several  reasons.    The  > 
mieroseopical  examination  confirmed  my  supposition,  exhibiting  the  elements 
of  the  enoephaloid  form  of  cancer*     Being  now  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  I  proposed  the  extirpation  of  the  entire  scapula  as 
the  only  mesne  of  removing  the  tumor.    The  mazgins  of  the  incisions  had 
become  thickened  and  infiltrated  with  cancerous  elements  to  the  width  of 
about  half  an  inch.     These  I  i^shened  by  making  new  incisions  at  least  one 
ineh  distant  from  the  former  ones,  extending  the  first  incision  parallel  with 
the  spine  of  the  scapula  upwards  and  forwards  upon  the  acromial  end  of  the 
elAviole.    The  insertion  of  the  trapezius  and  deltoid  to  the  spine  of  the 
seapuia  was  cut  away,  as  were  also  the  attachments  of  muscles  to  the  verte- 
bral and  superior  borders;  then  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  of  the  acro- 
mial end  of  the  claviele  was  removed  by  the  chain  saw,  the  shoulder  joint 
opened  by  a  tzansrerse  incision,  and  the  head  of  the  humerus  dislocated. 
The  origin  of  the  short  head  of  the  biceps,  coraco>brachialis  and  pectoralis 
minor  was  detached  from  the  coracoid  process,  the  suscapularis  cut  away 
near  its  insertion  into  the  lesser  tuberosity,  and  the  exsection  completed  by 
dividing  firom  above  do^imwards  the  supra-spinatus,  infra-spinatus,  and  the 
musdes  arisiog  fh>m  the  axillary  border;  the  latissimus  dorsi  was  saved  by 
separating  it  from  the  teres  major  at  the  interior  angle.    After  the  hemor- 
rhage had  been  arrested,  the  wound  was  united  by  eighteen  wire  sutures,  the 
arm  then  brought  into  such  a  position  that  the  head  of  the  humerus  exactly 
corresponded  in  its  relations  to  that  of  the  opposite  side,  supported  by  a 
wedge-shaped  pad  placed  in  the  axilla,  and  retained  by  a  bandage  similar  to 
that  recommended  by  Desault  for  fhu^ure  of  the  clavicle.      The  wound 
healed  by  first  intention  in  by  far  its  greater  extent    The  resected  end  oTthe 
clavicle  eiSBCted  a  circumscribed  inflammation,  which  resulted  in  an  ulcera- 
tion of  the  skin  and  exposure  of  the  bone;  the  cut  surface,  however,  became 
neerosed  in  the  space  of  Hiree  weeks,  and  was  detached.    Healthy  granula- 
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tions  tlien  sprang  up,  followed  bydrapid  cicatiis&tfon—tlie  cioatriic,  of  snuJl 
size,  film,  and  somewhat  fimnel-shaped,  connecting  secaiely  the  clayicle  to 
the  akin  above  and  the  rib  beneath.  In  six  weeks  the  wound  had  entirely 
healed  and  she  was  perfectly  well^  yet  it  was  necessary  to  snpport  the  arm  in 
a  handkerchief  fastened  about  the  neck.  In  another  six  weeks,  three  months 
after  the  operation,  the  arm  was  secured  in  its  new  position,  the  head  of  the 
bnmems  being  firmly  fastened  to  the  ribs  by  fibrous  adhesions  and  the 
formation  of  a  sort  of  new  glenoid  cavity.  In  March,  1861,  the  disease 
recurred  in  the  shape  of  a  small  glandular  swelling  in  the  supra-daTicular 
region.  It  increased  steadily  and  rapidly,  until  it  reached  the  axe  of  an  egg« 
when  it  was  remoTed.  In  a  short  time  it  reappeared  in  the  cervical  vertebral 
and  rapidly  invading  the  spinal  marrow.     The  patient  died  in  July,  1861. 

(1.)  Five  oases,  at  least,  are  on  record  in  which  the  arm  and  entire  scapula 
were  torn  from  the  body  by  the  action  of  machinery,  and  all  of  which  recov- 
ered. The  scapula  alone,  or  with  the  whole  or  part  of  the  davide,  has 
not  been  unfrequently  excised,  after  amputation  at  the  shoulder  joint,  with 
favorable  results;  and,  occasionally,  leaving  the  arm  intact  In  1808  Mr. 
Gumming  exarticulated  the  humerus,  and  immediately  afterwards  excised 
the  scapula,  fn  1837  the  elder  Mussey,  of  Cincinnati,  removed  the  whole 
scapula  and  clavicle  from  a  patient,  whose  arm  he  had,  six  yean  previously, 
amputated  at  the  shoulder  joint  There  was  rapid  recovery.  In  1841  Gaet- 
ani  Bey  amputated  at  the  shoulder  joint,  removing  the  whole  scapula  and  acro- 
mial end  of  clavicle.  Bigaud,  of  Strasbuig^  removed,  in  1842,  the  entire  scap- 
ula and  outer  extremity  of  clavide  from  a  man,  in  whom  he  had  previously 
amputated  at  the  shoulder.  The  entire  scapula  and  clavicle,  with  the  arm, 
were  removed  for  a  medullaiy  tumor,  by  Dr.  Geo.  MeClellan,  of  Philadel- 
phia, April  12,  1836,  in  a  boy  aged  17.  He  survived  the  operation  six 
months,  dying  from  a  return  of  the  disease,  i  In  the  case  of  Dr.  David  Gil- 
bert, of  Philadelphia,  so  often  quoted,  the  neck  of  the  scapula,  with  one-third 
of  the  clavicle  and  the  arm  only  were  removed.  In  1847  Sir  William  Feigus- 
son  exseoted  the  whole  scapula  and  part  of  the  clavicle  in  a  man  who  had 
had  his  arm  exarticulated  for  caries  of  the  shoulder  joint  three  years  previ- 
ously. In  1663,  Mr.  Syme  removed  the  whole  scapula  with  the  arm,  in  a 
man  in  whom  the  head  of  the  humerus  had  been  exseoted,  for  a  cartilaginous 
growth,  in  1862.  On  the  11th  November,  1865,  Sir  William  removed,  in  a 
patient,^  from  whom  he  had  previously  excised  two-thirds  of  the  scapula,  the 
remainder  of  the  bone,  the  greater  part  of  the  clavicle  and  whole  upper  ex- 
tremity. AH  these  cases  were  consecutive  to  scapulo-humeral  disarticula* 
tion.  Mr.  Syme,  in  his  memoir  on  Exdsion  of  the  Scapula,*  has  the  follow- 
ing conclnsions:  1.  The  entire  scapula,  alone,  or  together  with  the  arm,  may 
be  removed  without  much  difficulty;  2.  The  wound  thus  inflicted  may  heal 
quickly  and  soundly;  3.  The  arm,  if  preserved,  may  be  strong  and  useful;  4. 
Excisioaof  the  scapula  should  be  recognized  as  a  legitimate  and  established 
procedure  of  surgeiy. 

Dr.  Hammer  remarks:  «  The  surgical  operation  of  the  entire  scapaul  with 
preservation  of  the  ann  was  the  first  time  performed  by  Prof.  B.  Langenbeok, 

i  PrinolplM  aad  Practice  of  Snr^ry,  PhU.,  1847,  p.  419. 
•  PrlnoiplMofSvrgerv.    Br  ametSyme,  PhlL,  1866. 
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in  Berlin,  in  the  year  1855;  and  mine  is,  beyond  all  oontroTersy,  the  second 
case  of  the  kind  on  reo<»rd;"  and  he  oonolades  that  the  feasibility  of  the  opep- 
tion  is  beyond  all  question  or  doubt. 

The  feasibility  of  the  operation  is  certainly  '< beyond  all  question;"  but 
when  Br.  Hammer  claims  his  case  as  the  **  second  of  the  kind  on  record"  he 
is  in  error.  The  following  oases,  whore  the  scapula  was  removed  with  pros- 
erratiott  of  the  arm,  occur  to  us: 

On  the  26th  September,  1850,  Professor  S.  D.  Gross  successfdlly  excised  the 
right  scapula,  for  osteo-sarooma.  Nearly  the  whole  wound  healed  by  first  in- 
tention in  three  weeks.  The  patient  in  returning  home  caught  cold,  and 
died  of  pleuro»pneumonia  about  the  middle  of  December,  1850.  (Am.  Jour, 
ofthe Medical  Sciences,  1853.)!  YonLangenbeck'scase— May  22d,  1855— refer- 
red to  by  Dr.  Hammer,  seems  to  have  entirely  escaped  the  British  authorities. 
The  subject  was  a  boy,  aged  14,  with  a  cancerous  tumor  occupying  the  whole 
scapula.  A  vertical  incision  was  first  made,  beginning  at  the  posterior  ex- 
^mity  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula.  The  integument  which  covered  the  infra- 
spinal  fossa  and  the  acromion,  being  diseased,  was  included  between  two 
elliptical  incisions;  then  the  scapnlo-humeral  articulation  was  opened,  the 
external  extremity  of  the  clavicle  divided,  and  the  whole  removed  with  the 
tumor.  The  wound  was  enormous,  but  it  filled  rapidly,  and  on  the  49th 
day  he  was  walking  about  and  moving  his  hand  and  forearm;  he  had  good 
use  of  the  limb.  On  the  109th  day  he  died  from  the  disease  appearing  in 
lung  and  parietal  bone.* 

Later  in  the  same  year,  I.  F.  Heyfelder,  of  Bussia,  operated  on  a  man  aged 
40,  of  feeble  constitution,  for  caries  of  the  scapula.  He  had,  three  months 
before,  resected  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  but  the  disease  extending  to  the 
root  of  the  bone  and  scapnlo-humeral  articulation,  he  excised  the  entire  bone 
and  resected  the  head  of  the  humerus.  The  patient  died  at  the  end  of  eight 
days  from  excessive  suppuration.  > 

On  the  Ist  of  October,  1856,  Mr.  Byrne  excised  the  scapula  in  an  aged 
female,  for  a  tumor  involving  ^e  left  scapula,  in  size  and  form  resembling  a 
cocoa-nut  The  patient,  fh>m  an  early  period  afterward,  declared  that  the 
arm  was  in  no  wise  inferior  to  the  sound  one,  and  it  appeared,  indeed,  that 
through  the  support  afforded  by  the  clavicular  portion  of  the  deltoid,  together 
with  the  action  of  the  peotoralis  and  latissimus  dorsi,  the  limb  would  be  able 
to  execute  a  fair  degree  of  motion.  The  shoulder,  when  viewed  in  fh>nt, 
assumed  a  wonderfully  natural  appearance.  The  case  did  well  as  fur  as  the 
operation  was  concerned;  all  went  on  satisfactorily  till  the  end  of  November, 
when  the  woman  began  to  fiul,  and  died  Dec.  1,  1856. 

In  1858,  Mr.  Jones,  of  Jersey,  removed  the  entire  scapula,  together  with 
an  inch  of  the  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle,  for  extensive  necrosis,  in  a  girl  of 
14  years  of  age,  who  made  a  good  recovery.  Within  seven  months  after- 
wards she  could  raise  her  arm  twelve  inches  firom  the  side,  and  with  slight 
assistance  support  it  hozuEontally  from  the  body.    She  could  easily  raise  the 

1  Tlie  reporter  hM  been  informed  that  Dr.  Semuel  Ohoppin,  of  Nov  Orleans,  remored  the 
■cepnla  ■omewhere  between  1890-M;  bnt  he  can  find  no  reoord  of  it— Bsp. 

s  Dentw^he  Klinik,  1SS5.  Traltd  del  Bemctions.  Far  le  Dr.  O.  Heyftlder.  Tradvit  de 
AOemand,  par  le  Dr.  Bog.  BcBckeL   Straaboarg:  1868. 

s  Dentache  KUnik,  loo.  dt. 
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hand  to  the  opposite  shoulder,  or  to  the  moath,  bat  not  to  the  top  of  the 
head,  and  was  able  to  scrub.  There  was  decided  falling  of  the  shoulder,  but 
no  wasting  of  muscle  on  the  chest  or  back.  The  deltoid  waa  of  full  sise. 
The  head  of  the  humerus  could  be  easilj  felt  moying  in  its  new  bed.  She 
was  doing  well  six  years  after  the  operation. 

Mr.  Bjme's  second  case  was  in  a  man  aged  42,  for  a  tumor,  occupying  the 
whole  extent  of  the  scapula,  and  completely  filling  the  axilla.  Two  yeais 
previously  Mr.  S.  had  excised  the  head  of  the  humerus  in  this  man  for  a 
tumor  of  the  right  shoulder,  under  the  deltoid,  of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg. 
The  arm  bone  was  sound.  On  the  13th  NoTember,  1862,  the  whole  sci^mla 
was  excised.  The  tumor  weighed  between  four  and  five  pounds.  In  six  weeks 
the  recovery  was  complete.  There  were  perfect  mobility  and  strength  from 
the  elbow  downwards.  Considerable  command  over  the  movements  of  the 
arm  from  the  shoulder  was  acquired  from  the  scapular  muscles  being  united 
to^  each  other,  and  to  the  inteijacent  cellular  tissue.  Heavy  weights  could  be 
lifted  with  ease.    Continued  well  fifteen  months  afterwards. 

On  the  26th  June,  1865,  Bir  William  Fergusson  removed  the  entire  right 
scapula  (except  the  acromion  process,  for  reasons  presently  to  be  given),  for 
a  medullary  tumor,  involving  that  bone,  the  size  of  two  fists,  and  of  rapid 
growth,  being  of  eight  weeks'  duration.  There  was  free  movement  of  the 
upper  arm.  Integuments  not  involved.  The  patient  being  placed  under 
chloroform,  an  incision  was  made  over  the  neck  of  the  acromion  process,  at 
right  angles  to  it  The  bone  being  exposed,  a  small  saw  was  used  and  tha 
process  detached.  An  incision  was  then  made  along  the  spinous  process,  and 
a  third  almost  at  right  angles  with  this  along  the  posterior  border  of  the 
scapula.  The  flaps  included  by  these  indsons  were  next  reflected,  and  the 
tumor  was  exposed,  the  muscles  covering  it  being  implicated  in  the  diseasa 
in  a  great  measure.  He  next  seized  the  spinous  process  with  the  **lioB 
forceps,"  and  lifted  up  the  mass  in  order  to  expose  and  cut  through  the  oap« 
sular  ligament  of  the  joint  When  this  had  been  effected,  the  forceps  were 
applied  to  the  axillary  border  of  the  bone,  and  it  was  thus  lifted  from  off  the 
walls  of  the  chest,  and  the  muscles  cut  through.  A  considerable  amount  of 
hemorrhage  occurred  at  this  part  of  the  operation,  owing  to  the  division  of 
the  sub-scapular  and  dorsalis  scapuhe  arteries.  The  mass  was  still  firmly 
held  by  the  muscles  attached  to  the  coracoid  process;  these  and  the  coraoo- 
clavicular  ligaments  were  divided,  and  the  diseased  sci^ula  was  removed. 
The  articulation  was  perfectly  healthy.  The  bleeding  vessels  were  tied,  the 
flaps  brought  together  by  sutures,  strapping  and  a  large  pad  placed  over  the 
wound,  and  the  patient  removed  to  bed.  For  two  days  the  position  of  the 
patient  was  critical,  and  he  required  brandy  and  beef- tea.  On  the  19th  Aug. 
he  was  found  looking  hearty,  with  considerable  power  of  moving  the  arm  in 
an  antero-posterior  direction.  Sir  William  remarked  that  in  accordance  with 
the  description  of  Mr.  Syme,  he  had  disarticulated  at  a  somewhat  earlj 
period— his  intention  being  to  take  the  tumor  and  bone  out  from  before  back- 
wards. In  disarticulating  and  also  separating  the  coracoid  process  the  difii- 
eulties  were  greatest,  and  vessels  were  divided  near  the  axilla  at  points  where 
they  could  not  readily  be  compressed.  In  consequence  of  what  he  now 
referred  to,  he  should  be  disposed,  if  called  on  to  perform  this  operation 
again,  to  isolate  the  bock  part  of  the  mass  firsts  and  so  leave  the  disarticula" 
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iiou  to  the  last;  both  because  the  parts  could  be  more  readily  got  at  by  hold- 
ing the  scapula  forwards,  and  because  the  larger  blood  Teasels  would  not  be 
cut  until  the  time  when  the  growth  was  about  to  be  finally  separated.  One 
feature  Sir  William  particularly  dwelt  upon — ^that  he  had  preserved  the 
acromion  process;  partly  because  it  was  not  diseased,  but  chiefly  because  the 
shoulder  would  thereby  be  left  more  perfect  both  as  to  appearance  and  use; 
for  by  so  doing  the  portions  of  the  trapezius  and  deltoid  attached  to  that 
process  were  left  entire;  and,  in  addition,  that  the  incisions  were  thereby  less 
tztensiye  and  less  destmctiye.  Five  months  afterwards  this  man  was  in 
good  health.  There  was  but  little  deformity,  and,  owing  to  the  attachment 
of  the  in^zius  muscle,  the  mobility  of  the  arm  was  excellent;  it  could  be 
moved  in  every  direction,  and  lifted  laterally  with  ease  and  evident  power. 

ICr.  Pollock,  on  the  27th  July,  1865,  excised  the  entire  scapula,  at  St 
Cieorge^s  Hospital,  for  a  tumor  occupying  the  infra-spinons  fossa,  the  size  of 
a  festal  head»  in  a  girl  aged  16.  She  was  placed  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform,  and,  the  subclavian  artery  being  compressed  by  an  assistant,  an 
incision  was  made  along  the  vertebral  border  of  the  scapula,  and  the  tumor 
freed  by  tearing  through  its  attachments  on  this  side.  An  incision  was  then 
made  down  the  axillary  border,  and  extended  in  a  semi-circular  manner  over 
the  top  of  the  tumor  to  meet  the  former  one.  The  acromion  process  was 
then  cut  through,  and  the  whole  mass  forcibly  torn,  with  the  occasional  aid 
of  the  knife,  fh>m  its  attachments.  The  quantity  of  blood  lost  during  the 
operation  was  small;  this  Mr.  Pollock  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  sub- 
clavian artery  had  been  compressed  during  the  procedure.  He  had  com- 
menced to  detach  the  scapula  at  its  posterior  border,  and  then  at  its  inferior 
angle.  The  detachment  was  thus  a  very  simple  matter.  By  throwing  the  scapula 
outwards  and  upwards  an  assistant  was  enabled  to  grasp  the  sub-scapular 
artery  before  it  was  divided.  This  was  by  fiir  the  most  formidable  artery  in 
operation,  and  there  was  no  hemorrhage  upon  its  division.  He  had  adopted 
the  plan,  which  he  had  seen  recently  pursued  by  Sir  William  Fergusson,  of 
cutting  through  the  acromion  process  and  leaving  its  extremity.  The  clavicle 
being  untouched,  a  sort  of  cup  was  formed  for  the  head  of  the  humerus,  and 
there  would,  he  thought,  be  little  deformity. 

Br.  Frank  Hamilton  recently  removed  the  entire  scapula,  at  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital, New  York  City,  and  resected  the  head  of  the  humerus,  in  a  discharged 
soldier.    The  case  promises  to  be  successful. 

11.  A  Oase  of  Excision  of  Enlarged  l^pieen.     By  Sfbncbx  Wxlls,  FJB.G.& 
(London  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  Jan.  6, 1866.) 

Qnittenbaum,  of  Bostock,  in  1826,  and  Kuchler,  of  Darmstadt,  in  1855, 
each  excised  an  enlarged  spleen.  Qnittenbaum*s  patient  lived  six  hours, 
and  Kiichler's  two  hours.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Londoxf  Pathological 
Society  in  December,  1862,  Mr.  Spencer  Wells,  the  bold  ovariotomist,  then 
and  there  declared  that  if  he  "met  with  a  case  where  the  patient  was  evidently 
being  killed  by  a  large  spleen,  where  all  remedies  had  proved  useless,  and 
where  the  dying  person  was  willing  to  run  the  risk  on  the  chance  of  saving 
hia  life,  he  would  certainly  be  disposed  to  remove  the  tumor."  (Med.  Times 
and  Gaz.,  Dec  13,  1862.)    The  first  chance  he  got  to  commit  a  surgical 
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mnrder,  by  this  method,  was  in  November,  1865,  when  he  was  eonsnlted  by 
a  married  woman,  34  years  old,  who  was  evidently  dying  from  a  large  spleen, 
and  who  had  no  other  disease.  (?)  The  spleen  extended  as  high  as  tho 
aeyenth  rib,  and  so  low  in  the  pelvis  that  it  coold  be  felt  by  the  vagina  in 
front  of  the  nteras.  The  notch  was  distinctly  perceptible  a  little  above  tha 
umbilicus.  On  the  right  side,  below  the  ombilicos,  it  extended  within  three 
inches  of  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium.  On  the  left  side  tiie 
posterior  border  was  felt  quite  free,  and  well  defined  in  the  loin.  It  was 
impossible  to  ascertain  by  palpation  or  percussion  where  the  enlarged  spleen, 
and  left  lobe  of  the  liver  met^  nor  could  any  enlargement  of  the  liver  be 
detected.  There  was  no  other  glandular  enlargements ;  no  oedema,  nor 
dropsical  efftmion;  complexion  rather  pallid;  hue  of  lips,  gums,  and  oonjnnc- 
Utk  good;  appetite  good;  tendency  to  constipation;  soft  anasmio  cardiac 
murmur;  slight  excess  of  white  corpuscles  in  blood;  a  small  tumor  just  abofve 
umbilicus,  to  the  right  of  the  notch  in  the  spleen,  supposed  to  be  either  a 
splenculus  or  part  of  pancreas;  heart  pushed  a  little  upwards,  and  to  the 
right;  air  entered  both  lungs  freely.  I>r.  Jenner  gave  Ms  opinion  that  the 
patient  could  not  live  long,  but  that  excision  of  the  spleen  did  give  the 
"Bhadw  of  a  chance**  of  saving  life. 

Mr.  Wells  proceeded  to  operate.  *  *  An  incision  was  made  along  the  outer  bor- 
der of  the  left  rectus  abdominis,  which  extended  five  inches  above  and  two  be- 
low the  umblicus.  Two  arteries  were  tied  before  the  peritoneum  was  opened. 
In  opening  the  peritoneum  rather  a  large  arteiy  was  cut  across  in  a  piece  of 
omentum,  which  was  loosely  adherent  between  the  surface  of  the  spleen  and 
the  abdominal  wall.  The  vessel  was  tied.  The  adhering  portion  of  omentum 
was  separated,  and  by  putting  in  my  hand  and  turning  the  lower  edge  of  the 
spleen  first  through  the  opening  the  whole  of  it  was  easily  removed.  The 
intestines  were  prevented  from  escaping  by  Dr.  Wright,  who  kept  the  edges 
of  the  opening  carefully  together  behind  the  spleen,  which  was  held  only  by 
^6  vessels  and  the  gastrosplenic  omentum.  I  was  beginning  to  twist  the 
spleen  round  to  bring  the  vessels  into  a  sort  of  cord  preparatory  to  applying  a 
ligature,  when  the  splenic  vein,  which  was  as  large  as  a  small  finger,  gave 
way,  and  blood  ran  freely  from  the  spleen;  but  none  was  allowed  to  enter 
t)ie  abdomen,  and  I  at  once  inclosed  the  vessels  in  a  large  clamp,  and  cut 
away  the  the  spleen.  Before  tying  the  vessels,  temporarily  secured  by  the 
damp,  I  passed  eight  silk  sutures  to  keep  the  edges  of  the  incision  Well 
togetiier.  The  peritoneum  was  thus  protected,  and  the  viscera  retained  while 
I  was  dealing  with  the  vessels.  These  were  tied  in  two  bundles  above  the 
olamp,  which  was  then  loosened,  and  two  artraies  and  a  vein  were  also 
separately  tied  before  it  was  finally  removed.  On  taking  it  off,  I  found  that  a 
part  of  one  end  of  the  pancreas,  as  large  as  the  end  of  a  thumb,  had  been 
bruised  by  it.  All  the  ligatures,  except  those  on  vessels  in  the  abdominal 
wall,  were  cut  off  close  and  returned  with  the  included  tissues.  The  sutures 
were  then  tied,  and  the  abdomen  was  well  supported  by  plaster,  pads  of  lint, 
and  a  bandage,  yh-  Clover  told  me  that  the  patient  was  thirty-five  minnies 
under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  that  she  had  borne  it  with  lees  evidence 
of  shock  than  he  had  often  observed  during  ovariotomy,  and  that  her  pulse 
throughout  was  between  80  and  90.  The  spleen  is  now  in  the  museum  of  the 
Boyal  College  of  Surgeons.    It  weighed  on  removal  6  lbs.  6  os.  avoirdupois; 
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but  nine  oanoes  of  blood  drained  oat  of  it,  leaving  the  weight  5  lbs.  12  o& 
It  measured  11  inches  in  length,  8  in  breadth,  and  between  3  and  4  in  thick- 
mesa.     The  patient  died  158  hoars  after  the  operation. 

*'The  body  was  examined,  twelre  hoars  after  death.  Decomposition  had 
adTsnoed  with  onosual  rapidity.  Flaid  blood  and  air  babbled  from  the  saper- 
fieial  Teins  as  they  were  opened.  The  woand  was  perfectly  anited,  bat  the 
eatan^oas  edges  were  separated  withoat  difficalty.  The  peritoneal  edges 
adhered  mach  more  firmly.  Two  ligatures  on  superficial  vessels  came  away 
with  a  very  slight  polL  A  few  drops  of  pas  were  observed  in  the  track  of  one 
of  the  ligatoxes.  There  were  no  signs  of  general  peritonitis;  scarcely  any 
■enun,  and  not  a  trace  of  blood  being  found  in  the  abdomen.  Bedness  and 
effosion  of  lymph  were  entirely  limited  to  the  seat  of  operation.  The  liga- 
iores  on  the  blood  vessels  were  foand  with  difficalty,  being  overlapped  by  the 
pancreas,  which  was  large.  The  liver  was  also  large.  The  kidneys  were 
healthy.  .  Both  pleural  cavities  and  the  cavity  of  the  pericardium  contained 
a  large  quantity  of  dark  red  seram.  The  lungs  were  healthy,  although  there 
weve  old  pleural  adhesions  at  each  apex.  The  heart  was  large  and  flabby, 
and  contained  soft  clots,  which  extended  along  the  palmonary  artery  to  the 
aeoond  divisions.  This  was  the  only  clot  found  in  the  body,  the  blood  else- 
where being  thin  and  fluid,  and  air  bubbling  out  wherever  a  vein  was  opened." 

Xoo  strong  reprobation  of  this  unphilosophical  and  unjustifiable  operation 
jeannot  he  expressed.  It  was  simply  a  case  of  homicide,  Mr.  Wells  acknowl- 
edging that,  from  the  two  previous  cases  on  record,  *'  it  was  doubtful  whether 
a  human  being  would  recover  from  the  immediate  effects  of  the  operation. 
The  case  now  recorded  does  at  least  make  this  addition  to  our  knowledge. 
It  also  proves  that  neither  hemorrhage  nor  peritonitis  necessarily  follows 
the  operation.  Some  alteration  in  the  blood,  which  becomes  fluid,  and  per- 
mits of  a  rapid  exudation  of  serum  into  the  pleural  or  other  serous  cavities, 
may  perhaps  prove  in  other  cases,  as  in  this,  to  be  the  chief  danger  to  be 
dreaded." 

The  only  treatment  in  the  case,  it  would  appear,  had  been  bromide  of  po- 
tassium once  a  day,  qainine  having  been  once  tried  and  abandoned,  because  it 
.  eaosed  headache.  The  external  use  of  the  biniodide  of  mercury,  as  recom- 
mended by  Profeesor  Maclean,  Boyal  Victoria  Hospital,  Ketiey,  in  idiose 
hands  it  has  proved  so  wonderfolly  sucoessfol  in  the  most  unpromising  eases, 
was  entirely  overlooked  by  the  eager  surgeon  and  complaisant  physician. 


12.  Fissure  qf  the  Anas,    By  JtTxuR  Habbis,  M.D.    (Savannah  Journal  of 
Medicine,  Jan.,  186^) 

This  aflBMtioin,.from  the  severe  looal  distress,  and  the  constitutional  disturb- 
aaee  so  fteqiaei^tly  aeoompaaying  it,  and  its  lebeliioua  nature  to  all  palliative 
modes  of  treatment,  is  a  matter  of  oonsiderahle  interest  The  only  radical 
treatokSftt  is  the  nmoval  of  the  eontcaotton  of  the  sphincter.  This  is  best 
eiSMed  by  forcible  dilatatioo,  first  soggested  by  Mr.  Beoamier,  and  reoentiy 
xoffiiwd  by.M.  Aran.  Two  fis^ecs  are  successively  but  forcibly  passed  into 
the  aeetam,  and  foveible  traction  made  in  opposite  direetions;  first  towards 
iba  perfneam  and  eooyz,  and  than  lafterally *  . 
.  Dx .  Haois  relates  a  oase  where  this  opecatkm  was  suooessf ully  performed. 
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13.  PnewnaUKde  of  the  Oranhtm.  By  Louzb  Tboicab,  (ArcMves  Q^u.  da  M^de- 
eine,  Jan.,  1866.) 

The  first  case  of  this  affection  was  obserred  by  Leeal,  in  1741»  bat  not 
published  till  1798  (Becoeil  des  Actes  de  la  Socidt^  de  Saat^  de  Lyon,  t  i.), 
and  styled  wind-tamor  of  the  head,  with  exostosis  of  the  bones  of  the 
cranium;  the  next  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  of  Wnxam,  1779  (Med.  Obs.  and  Inquiries 
by  a  Soc.  of  Physicians  in  London,  t.  yi),  who  called  it  "flatulent  tomor  of 
the  head;**  and  sabseqaent  ones  by  Finet(1833),  Jaijayny  (1849),  Cheyanoe 
de  Wassy  (1851);  and  Balassa  (1853).  In  1869  Prof.  Costes,  of  Bordeaux, 
published  a  memoir  (Moniteur  des  HopitauXt  i  vit)  on  <*  J\tmeur9 
Emphy8£maieuse$  du  crane,  region  Umporakt  knons  de  rapophjfse  mostotde, 
article  omis  dans  lea  traiUa  de  pathohgie  chirwificcUe,"  in  which  he  included  all 
the  then  known  cases.  Yoisin's  case  (1853),  was  published  in  1860  (Theses 
de  Paris,  No.  280),  and  another  by  Bibiero  Yianna  (Ckkzette  Med.  de  Lisboa, 
t  i),  in  1862.  To  these  eight  obseryations,  which  he  reproduces,  Dr. 
Thomas  adds  another,  studied  in  the  senrice  of  M.  DesnonyiUiers  in  1865, 
making  a  total  of  nine  casesof  this  rare  disease.  The  air  is  situated  between, 
the  pericraneum  and  the  cranial  bones.  Its  oomposition,  in  100  parts, 
was  nitrogen,  87*28;  oxygen,  10  88;  carbonic  acid,  1-01,  in  Dr.  Thomas' 
case.  In  eight  of  the  cases  the  pneumatocele  was  the  result  of  perforation 
of  the  external  walls  of  the  mastoid  cells,  and  once  only  followed  that  of  Hhe 
frontal  sinus,  the  result  of  atrophy  of  the  parietes.  All  the  persons  affected 
were  between  16  and  57.  Percussion  of  the  tumor  leayes  no  doubt  of  its  nature. 
It  is  benignant.  The  indications  of  treatment  are,  to  cause  the  disappear^ 
ance  of  the  collection  of  gas;  to  obtain  adhesion  of  the  separated  x^encra- 
nium;  and,  finally,  to  close  up  the  openings  which  haye  giyen  passage  to  the 
air,  and  preyent  recurrence.  When  the  tumor  cannot  be  reduced  by  pie8»* 
ure,  it  ^ould  be  punctured  with  a  yery  fine  trocar.  (Compression  ^ould 
be  subsequently  used  to  secure  adhesion  of  the  pericranium. 

14,  JRemoval  qf  JEniire  Humerus  and  Heads  of  Ubia  and  Radius  cfler  Ounshoi 
Injury.  Good  use  ^  Arm  by  aid  cf  an  Apparatus,  By  James  B.  Cutteb, 
M.D.     (American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  Jan.,  1866.) 

A  Minie  ball  passed  through  the  shoulder  joint,  Noy.  27, 1863,  fracturing  th» 
head  and  neck  ot  the  os  humeri,  which  were  remoyed,  with  three  inches  of  the 
shaft)  three  days  afterwards.  Ten  days  subsequently  an  abscess  formed  at 
the  elbow  joints  which  was  opened  and  gaye  exit  to  a  lai^  quantity  of  pus. 
July  21,  1864,  an  operation  was  performed  for  the  remoyal  of  entire  booe, 
including  the  heads  of  ulna  and  radius.  Continued  the  incision  made  in 
the  first  operation,  down  the  ulna  line  of  the  arm  to  the  foreann;  remoyed  the 
bone  with  yery  little  injury  to  the  surrounding  parts.  No  ligatures  were  re- 
quired, as  the  bleeding  was  completely  arrested  by  the  use  of  cold  water.  It 
is  proper  to  state  that  the  tubercle  of  tiie  radius  was  left,  leaying  the  insertion 
of  the  biceps  muscle.  The  lips  of  the  wound  were  brought  together  with  sil- 
ver sutures  and  adhesiye  plaster,  and  comfortably  supported  at  a  right  angle 
with  splints.  Succeeded  in  getting  union  by  first  intention  almost  through- 
out the  entire  length  of  indsion.  Three  weeks  after  operation  wound  he^ed 
completely,  and  patient  moyfng  about 
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The  carpal,  metacarpal,  and  digital  mnsdes  were  left  powerfully  snbser- 
^ent  to  the  will  for  grasping,  holding  and  palling,  though  there  is  some 
paresis  of  the  extensor-carpi  digitomm.  The  arm,  forearm,  and  hand  are  daily 
regidning  a  healthy  tone;  biceps  and  deltoid  mnsoles  contract  strongly,  zigzag, 
for  laek  of  fixedness;  the  entire  arm  and  hand  are  somewhat  atrophied.  The 
arm  is  shortened  one  and  a  half  inches,  is  extremely  flexile  and  nngoTemable. 

Three  months  afterwards,  Dr.  B.  B.  Hndson,  the  orthopraxist  of  New  Tork, 
made  and  applied  an  apparatns,  the  incipient  results  of  which  were:  Arm  and 
foteattn  supported,  strong,  and  reliable;  arm  oscillates  at  the  shoulder;  fore- 
arm flexes  at  will,  at  a  right  angle  with  the«rm;  holds  parcels  in  his  hands, 
Hits  a  pail  of  water  perpendicularly,  puUs  strongly  on  a  horizontal  line. 
With  praetloe  will  regain  a  highly  eommendable  and  gratifying  use  of  his  arm 
and  hand,  and  demonstrate  the  exceeding  utility  and  propriety  of  the  extreme 
exsection  as  a  beneficial  altematiye  for  an  amputation.  Dr.  Hudson  writes 
under  date  of  Norember  37,  18^»  that  he  has  **  since  improyed  and  reapplied 
this  apparatns,  omitting  the  waistband,  and  substituting  an  elastic  strap 
across  the  chest  f^om  the  shoulder  pad  to  a  soft  pad  passing  beneath  the  ax- 
illa of  the  opposite  arm;  Airther  than  that,  the  general  principles  remain  the 
same;  and  he  is  improving  in  the  use  of  his  arm.  He  was  in  here  a  few  days 
ago,  took  an  arm-chair  and  swung  it  around  at  an  elevation  of  45°—- almost 
si  a  right  angle  with  the  body. '' 

15.  Deaths  fivm  Chloroform,    (Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  Jan.  6,  1866.) 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Berlin  Medical  Society,  Dr.  Hiiter  related  a  case 
of  death  firom  chloroform  in  a  boy  four  and  a  half  yean  old.  He  was  brought 
to  the  Surgical  Polyklinik  for  retention  of  urine.  He  had  oedema  and 
albuminuria  following  searlatina.  He  was  so  restless  that  it  was  deemed  pru<» 
dent  to  administer  c^loioibrm  before  passing  the  catheter.  A  smidl  quantity 
was  exhibited  on  a  napkin.  Two  or  three  minutes  subsequently  the  lips  were 
observed  to  become  blue  and  the  jugulars  distended,  while  the  pulse  and 
respiratory  movements  ceased.  A  deep  inspiration  was  caused  by  passing  the 
finger  down  to  the  epiglottis,  but  this  could  not  be  renewed;  a  second  one, 
however,  occurring  upon  opening  a  vein  of  the  neck  and  discharging  an  ounce 
or  two  of  blood  to  relieve  the  turgor.  Tracheotomy  was  now  resorted  to  (a 
third  inspinUion  ocoaxring  during  its  peifonnance)  and  artificial  respiration 
performed,  the  dia|diragm  being  at  the  same  time  stimulated  by  the  induction 
^paratos,  and  the  ISmo  kept  sprinkled  wiOi  cold  water.  Electricity  was  also 
applied  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  this  was  fbUowed  by  acupuncture  of 
that  oigan  by  means  of  two  long  needles.  The  heart's  aetion,  which  had  ceased 
to  bo  audible,  was  seen  bytiie  vegular  and  isochronous  movements  of  the 
needles  to  become  temporarily  revived.  These,  however,  soon  ceased.  Alt 
these  means  were  most  energetically  applied  by  able  assistants,  and  Dr» 
Huter  does  not  see  that  in  a  similar  ease  he  could  do  otherwise,  excepting, 
perhaps,  that  he  would  resort  to  acupuncture  of  the  heart  at  an  earlier 
period.    No  aeooant  of  the  autopsy  isfumished. 

Another  case- of  death  fhm  chloroform  is  stated  (London  Lancet,  Jin.  87, 
1866)  to  have  reeently  happened  at  Si  Mary's  Hospital,  London,  in  a  healthy 
man,  to  whom  it  was  exhibited  on  a  handkeiohiel^with  all  proper  precautions, 
for  evulsion  of  a  naiL 
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In  the  BiMurgk  Jfedieol  Jommal,  Jaa.,  19$^  Dr.  JamM  D.  Qitteiqpie 
MtM  a  ease  of  death  while  under  the  inllnenoe  of  chknrofomL  The  sabjeei 
▼as  a  young  lady,  nearly  aerenteen  years  of  age,  who  had  repeatedly  taken 
ehloroform  for  tooth  extraetion.  A  email  qnanlity  of  chloroform  waa  sprin- 
kled on  a  handkerchief,  which  was  held  a  short  distance  from  the  face,  the 
•abjed  lying  on  a  sofk  After  a  few  inhalations  she  became  Tiolent,  strag- 
gling, and  screamed  ont  Tery  loudly,  as  if  she  lelt  the  extraction  of  the  tooth. 
Having  got  a  very  small  itirUier  supply  on  the  napkin,  Dr.  Q.  was  proceeding 
to  administer  it^  when  the  subject  appearing  sufficiently  unconscious,  it  was 
put  aside.  The  jaws  were  now  firmly  clenched,  but  the  forceps  were  applied 
and  the  tooth  extracted.  "  I  then,"  says  Dr.  Gillespie  **  rose  from  the  side  of 
tiie  sofa,  and  went  to  the  table,  which  was  scarody  a  yard  distanty  when  I  was 
staitled  by  one  or  two  gaq^ing  reepirations,  which  I  haTe  only  heard  when  a 
patient  was  dying.  Alarmed,  I  dashed  some  cold  water  over  her  laee,  which 
was  deadly  pale;  examined  the  pnpi]a»  which  were  greatly  dilated;  pulled  out 
the  tongue,  which  was  not  retracted;  felt  for  a  pulse,  but  in  Tain;  and  I  the& 
became  conyinced  she  was  dead."  Artificial  respiration  was  immediately 
practiced;  the  hands  put  into  hot  water,  and  the  feet  and  cheat  Tigorously 
rubbed.  These  effortB  were  continued  ibr  half  an  hour,  but  to  no  purpose^ 
the  pupils  still  continuing  in  their  dilated  state.  The  amount  of  chlorofoon 
used  was  fifty  minims,  and  of  this  not  more  than  one  half  was  actually 
inhaled.  Dr.  Douglas  Maclagan,  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  states,  aitcr  examination  of  the  chloroform  used* 
"  chemical  analysis  completely  failed  in  discovering  the  cause  of  any  dele- 
terious or  poisonous  action  which  it  may  have  exerted;"'  although  the  speci- 
men did  not  come  up  to  the  standard  of  purity  which  the  British  Pharmaco- 
poeia enjoins,  it  exhaling  an  exceedingly  fiiint  odor  of  turpentine,  and 
potassium,  when  added,  disengaged  gas  freely.  At  the  autopsy  nothing 
abnormal  was  found,  save  that  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  was  very  firmly 
and  unusually  contracted,  and,  as  well  as  the  left  auricle,  was  perfectly 
empty.    The  right  side  of  the  heart  was  not  gorged  with  blood. 

16.  On  the  Ti^eatmeni  cf  Wtrnnds  and  Uleer$  by  Ourrenit  of  Air,  By  Dr.  Beber- 
osE-F£BAm>.  (Bulletin  G^n.  de  Th^npeutique  MMicale  et  Chirurgi- 
cale,  Jan.,  1866.) 

This  method  was  proposed  by  Bouisson,  of  Montpellier,  in  1861.  Five 
eases  are  reported  by  Dr.  Berenger-Firaud,  where  it  waa  suoeessftdly  used. 
It  is  recommended  to  apply  first  one  or  two  aleohoh  dressings,  to  diminish 
the  hypersecretion  of  leucocytes.  A  common  parior  bdlows  is  the  instrument 
employed.  Each  sitting  varies  f^m  five  to  twenty  minutes,  until  the  sur&ce 
is  covered  with  a  thin  pellicle,  shining  and  slightly  wrinkled  at  the  periphery, 
and  sufficiently  tiiick  and  dry  to  bear  the  applicatalon  of  a  piece  of  silk  paper 
without  its  sticking.  Ventilation  should  be  repeated  within  three  or  four 
hours  alter  the  first  appUoation. 

17.  FtOote's  FhiiA  in  Cbriea  and  Ushda,  (L'Union  M^disale,  Jan.  and  JMx, 
1666.) 

In  March,  186$,  Dr.  Kotta  published  a  memoir  on  the  treatment  of  cariea 
and  flstulA  consecutive  to  cold  and  tuberculous  abscesses^  gunshot  wounds, 
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dieeaM  of  Uie  frontal  smiu,  by  tb«  fomoiis  Totennftry  remedy,  YiUete'e  Fluid. 
Subaeqneiit  coiperieBce  hM  oonfirmed  hia  Tiewe  of  its  effioaey  in  these  affectioiub 
U  ham,  be  states,  been  laigely  used  by  Mr.  Nelaton,  and  witb  tbe  same  happy 
zeaiiUs.  It  should  be  need  only  in  chronic  cases,  lor  whereany  acntenesa 
esstsy  instead  of  a  salntazy,  modi^ng  inflammation,  it  is  Tery  apt  to  canse 
phlegmcnoift  phenomena  with  serious  consequences.  It  shonld  be  injectedK 
CTsry  second,  third,  fonrth  or  fifth  day,  into  the  fistoloas  tiact,  according  to 
the  effects  piodnced,  and  sometimes  for  three  or  fire  days  continuously,  and 
then  be  discontinned,  when  inflammatory  symptoms  are  dcT^ped,  to  be 
lesiuned  subsequently.  But  in  rebellious  cases  it  should  be  used  daily.  It 
in  sometimes  adiriaable,  where  the  caries  is  superficial,  and  where  the  wound 
is  aeoessible  and  filled  with  ftingosities,  to  use  a  piece  of  lint  moistened  with 
iheflnid.  The  application  causes  scTere  pain,  which  lasts  from  one  to  twenty- 
lour  hours.  Dr.  Notts  giYcs  eighteen  cases  in  which  it  was  used.  Its  composi- 
tion, is:  Aq.  plumbi  subaoetatis,  f  ^. ;  Cnpri  sulphatis  chrystal;  Zind  solphatis 
chry&t  &  ft,  gss;  Aceti,  f  §^. 

1&  On  Coagukimg  J^jtdions  in  the  (Sire  cf  Variooede.  'Bj  11  MAisoimuYa. 
(Gazette  des  Hopitaux,  No.  9, 1866.) 

Prayaz  showed  by  his  experiments,  in  1852,  that  a  few  drops  of  a  solution 
of  the  perchloride  of  iron  iigected  into  a  vein  would  instantly  produce  a  solid 
dot,  and  obliterate  the  TesseL  This  fact  was  soon  utilised  in  the  treatment 
of  Tarices,  and  the  largest  and  most  i&Tcterate  were  speedily  and  harmlessly 
cured.  Some  difllculty  was  experienced  in  the  application  of  this  method  to 
the  treatment  of  Tarioocde— the  yeins  of  the  cord,  on  account  of  their  mobility, 
rendering  the  introduction  of  the  trocar  of  Fraraz  practicaUy  impossible.  M. 
HaisvonneuTC  claims  to  have  overcome  the  difficulty  by  the  invention  of  a  can^ 
vilar  trocar,  similar  to  the  one  used  in  hypodermic  injections.  As  soon  as  a  jet 
of  blood  announces  the  entrance  of  the  canular  trocar  into  one  of  the  enlarged 
reins  of  the  cord,  the  nozzle  of  the  syringe  containing  the  diloroferric  liquid 
is  introduced  into  the  trocar,  and  the  coagulating  fiuid,  to  the  amount  of  fh>m 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  drops,  injected.  Several  sucoessftU  cases  are  appended. 
Dr.  li.  W.  Miner,  of  Brooklyn,  we  are  informed,  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
operating  successfully  in  cases  of  varicoode,  by  this  method,  for  several 
years;  in  which  case  he  has  claims  of  priority  over  IC.  Massonneuve. 

19.  Onihe  use  of  the  CMoride  <^  Zinc  in  Surgical  Operations  and  Injuries,  and 
especiaUy  in  Operations  for  the  Removal  of  Cancerous  Jhtmors,  By  Camp- 
bell DB  MoBOAN,  Surgeon  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital  (British  and  For- 
eign Medico-Chir.  Bev.,  Jan.,  1866.) 

The  general  effects,  which  have  been  so  immediately  and  universally  bene- 
ficial in  a  laiige  number  of  cases  in  which  it  hss  been  applied^  satisfy  Mr.  De 
Morgan  that  in  the  treatment  of  wounds,  whether  made  in  operations  or  acd« 
dentally,  chloride  of  zinc  ia  an  agent  of  great  value,  well  worthy  of  careful  trial 
t^'sargeona.  He  uses  it  particularly  after  extirpation  of  malignant  tumors. 
The  strength  of  the  solution  he  uses  is  from  twenty  to  forty  grains  to  the 
onape  of  water.  The  whole  suriSice  of  the  wound  should  be  well  sponged 
mih  iL    No  harm  comes  of  touching  bone.    The  surgeon  need  not  hesitate 
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to  apply  it  even  to  fhin  and  delicato  atractares.  It  does  not  prevent  healing 
by  first  intention.  A  wonnd  will  heal  entirely  in  twenty-fonr  hoars  when  the 
solution  has  been  freely  nsed.  Woonds  indeed  heal  more  rapidly  after  tlie 
Implication.  Mr.  De  M.  would  have  no  hesitation  in  using  it  in  a  plastic  op- 
eration. Its  first  effect  is  to  stimulate  the  small  yessels  and  cause  a  general 
oozing  of  blood  fh>m  surfaces  previously  dry.  The  Uood  becomes  pink  and 
creamy,  and  on  further  application  the  whole  surface  becomes  softened. 

20.  AmputaHon  (hrough  Iht  Knee  Joini, 

There  seems  to  be  a  growing  impression  in  favor  of  this  operation  in  Great 
Britain,  and  of  late  years  it  has  been  quite  frequently  performed;  four  times 
by  Mr.  Lane,  twice  by  Mr.  Coulson,  once  by  Mr.  Spencer  Smith,  once  by  Mr. 
James  Lane,  once  by  Mr.  Pollock,  three  times  by  Sir  William  Fergusson,  with 
the  following  cases  of  Mr.  Pollock,  Mr.  T.  Holmes,  and  Mr.  Ck>oper  Forster, 
recorded  in  the  London  lancet,  January  13,  1866. 

Mr.  Pollock  amputated  through  the  knee-joint  at  St  Georges'  Hospital, 
August  3d,  1865,  in  a  woman  et  55,  for  a  large  ulcer  of  the  leg,  from  which 
she  was  evidently  sinking  fh>m  exhaustion,  by  double  flap,  the  anterior  being 
somewhat  the  larger.  Patient  hardly  rallied.  On  the  6th.  anterior  flap  looked 
dark  colored,  and  was  about  to  slough,  when  she  sank  and  died. 

Mr.  Timothy  Holmes,  at  the  same  hospital,  exarticulated  the  leg  of  a  boy 
8Bt  12,  S^tember  14th,  1865,  for  disease  of  knee  joint  A  semilunar  cut 
across  the  joint  below  the  patella  was  made,  and  it  was  removed.  Mr.  K's 
purpose  was  to  excise,  if  the  case  seemed  suitable,  but  the  shaft  of  the  tibia 
was  found  extensively  diseased.  A  catlin  was  substituted  for  the  bistoniy, 
and  this  was  passed  transversely  between  the  femur  and  tibia,  was  made  to 
cut  its  way  downwards  and  backwards,  forming  a  posterior  flap  of  the  tissues 
of  the  calf.  A  shorter  anterior  one  was  provided  by  the  tissues  in  which  the 
patella  had  rested.    October  8th,  discharged  weU. 

Mr.  Cooper  Forster's  operation  at  Guy's  Hospital,  was  done  October  lOth, 
1865,  for  a  recent  compound  comminuted  fracture  of  tibia  and  fibula  of  the 
right  leg,  just  below  the  knee,  in  a  healthy  laborer.  A  circular  cut  was  made 
around  the  leg,  two  inches  below  the  knee,  the  akin  and  superficial  layers  of 
fat  were  cut  through  and  dissected  back.  The  tendons  of  the  hamstring  mus- 
cles were  then  divided  about  opposite  the  middle  of  the  joint  the  ligaments 
cut  and  the  leg  freed  from  the  trunk.  The  patella  was  dissected  out  Dis- 
ohazged  November  18thf  1865. 

21.  IrriQcUing  Apparatus  in  ih^  Treaimad  qf  Wounds, 

Mr.  L.  8.  Littie,  in  his  Siir|i(ial  Notes  on  the  Cami>aign  in  Schleswig,  1864, 
in  the  "London  Hospital  Clinical  Lectures  and  Reports,"  Vol.  i.,  describes 
this  instrument  in  use  in  the  Prussian  army,  which  he  thinks  is  **  invaluable 
in  military  surgery."  It  consists  of  a  cylindrical  tin  vessel,  open  at  the  top, 
holding  about  a  quart  of  warm  water;  at  the  bottom  is  a  spout  to  which  is 
attached  an  India-rubber  tube,  about  thirty  inches  long,  terminating  In  a  tine 
nozale,  with  a  bore  about  a  line  in  diameter.  When  the  apparatus  is  not  in 
use,  the  noszle  is  placed  in  a  ring  made  for  the  purpose  at  the  top  of  the 
vessel,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  water.   The  surgeon,  in  using  the  instrument. 
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takes  the  noizle  in  his  hand,  the  Tessel  being  held  by  on  attendant,  and  with 
a  continnons  stream  of  warm  v»ter  washes  and  cleanses  the  wound  and 
BORoonding  parts,  freeing  them  from  aoounnlated  pns  and  dots,  withont  the 
spplication  of  sponges  or  other  materiaL  The  force  of  the  stream  depends 
on  the  height  at  which  the  Tessel  is  held,  and  can  also  be  controlled  by  press- 
nxe  on  the  tabe.  Flat  pans  are  need  to  catch  the  water;  a  kidney-shaped 
one  with  ronnd  edges  is  most  conTenient»  and  can  be  apfdied  to  any  part  of 
the  body.  The  irrigator  f  nlillls  all  the  purposes  of  a  syringe,  and  is,  through 
the  uiTarying  force  and  duration  of  the  stream  of  water,  preferable  to  it  It 
can  be  nsed  as  a  syringe  for  the  eye,  nose  and  ear,  and  for  injecting  the  blad- 
der, and  is  very  inexpenslre,  and  not  liable  to  get  oat  of  order.  The  caTities 
of  fool  abscesses,  and  the  canals  made  by  bullets,  are,  with  it,  often  advan- 
tageously cleaned.  For  nozzles,  tubes  of  bone  are  turned  of  any  length  and 
diameter,  with  a  swelling  at  one  end  for  the  secure  attachment  of  the  India- 
rubber  tube.  They  are  soaked  in  dilute  nitric  add,  which  makes  a  pliable, 
yet  sniBciently  stiff  tube  to  be  introduced  into  a  sinus  or  other  cavity. 

22.  Eleven  Cases  cf  Sbridure  of  the  Urethra  ireaUd  suceesrfvBy  5y  Mr.  HoWs 
Method,  (Statistical,  Sanitary,  and  Medical  Reports  of  the  Army  Med- 
ical Department,  YoL  t.,  London,  1865.) 

Staff-Surgeon  T.  Moorhead,  MB.,  gives  the  histories  of  ten  cases  of  strict- 
ure of  the  urethra,  which  "were  probably  as  aggravated,  and  of  as  great  va- 
riety as  will  generally  be  met  with,  viz. :  Organic,  spasmodic,  irritable  and 
traumatic,  complicated  with  fistula  in  perines,  cystitis,  hemorrhagic,  reten- 
tion,'* ftc.,  treated  by  the  method  of  forcible  dilatation  succcssftilly,  so  far  as 
to  immediate  results,  in  the  Boyal  Victoria  Hospital,  Ketley. 

Assistant-Surgeon  G.  S.  'Wills  reports  a  successful  case  in  vrhich  a  No.  14 
tube  of  Mr.  Holt  was  thrust  through  the  blades  of  the  instrument  fordbly. 
The  peculiarity  of  this  case  consisted  in  the  length,  elasticity,  and  bulk  of  the 
cartilaginous  hardness,  which,  despite  of  metallic  dilators,  as  high  as  No.  7, 
even  long  retained,  invariably  resumed,  after  thdr  withdrawal,  its  undimin- 
ished power  of  constricting  pressure,  preventing  the  passage  of  the  urine. 

28.  Case  qf  Subgknoid  LtmUUm  pf  ih»  Sumerua.  By  M.  Bboca.  (L'Union 
M^dicale.  Fev.  10,  1866.) 

The  subject  of  this  infrequent  variety  of  scapulo-humeral  luxation— errone- 
ously regarded  as  the  common  form — was  vet  67.  Cause  not  ascertained.  Arm 
nearly  at  a  right  angle  with  side  of  chest;  the  humerus  was  rotated  inwards, 
so  thst  the  epitrochlea  was  directed  backwards  and  the  bicipital  groove  down- 
wards; the  forearm  was  pronated;  there  was  considerable  subacromial  de- 
pression, somewhat  masked  by  the  prominence  of  the  deltoid,  which  formed 
a  sort  of  bridge  from  the  acromio-davieular  insertions  to  its  humeral  attach- 
ments, and  beneath  which  there  was  a  hollow.  The  arm  was  sensibly  short- 
ened. The  head  of  the  humerus  was  fixed  in  its  new  position,  which,  in  rela- 
tion U>  the  muscles,  was  between  the  infisrior  border  of  the  subscapularis  and 
the  triceps.  Although  chlorofonik  was  given,  moderate  traction  force  was 
neoessary  in  the  reduction. 
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96.  Sueeesrfxd  Coat  qf  AmpuUdhn  at  ike  Htp  Joint  for  Eneephahid  T\imor  ofihM 
Ftmur.  ByJoHNKEBiGBBEN,  F.B.C.S.  (London  Lancet,  March  3, 1S66.) 

This  was  the  second  time  coxo-femoral  disarticulation  had  been  done  at 
Uniyersity  Ck)llege  Hospital  The  first  ease  was  in  1856  (by  Mr.  Erichsen), 
for  traumatic  ii^ory  of  the  thigh.  Death  in  a  few  honrs.  In  the  present  one, 
the  limb  was  previously  bandaged  and  elevated,  thus  emptying  the  yeins  as 
far  as  practicable.  The  aorta  was  compressed  by  Lister's  clamp.  All  tlie 
blood  lost  was  the  regurgitated  flow  firom  the  tumor  and  limb. 

Sept  14th,  1865,  Mr.  T.  Holmes  performed  this  operation,  at  St  George's 
Hospital,  in  a  female,  est  36,  for  recurrent  fibroid  disease  of  thigh.  Sucoeesfol. 

Dec.  7th,  1865,  Mr.  Lee,  same  hospital,  in  a  male,  set  14,  for  diseaoo  of 
hip  joint  and  pelyis.    Discharged  Feb.  7th,  1866. 

In  the  Bickmond Medical  Journal^  Jan.,  1866,  Dr.  A.  M.  Fatmtleroy  narmtes 
a  case  of  successful  exarticulation  at  the  hip  joint  for  diseased  stump-bone 
(osteomyelitis?)  following  amputation  of  the  right  thigh  for  wound  of  the 
knee  joint  The  arteries  were  tied  as  they  were  cut  The  operation  was 
done  March  15,  1865,  and  on  the  25th  April  the  face  of  the  stump  had  entirely 
healed.  On  the  18th  July  the  patient  left  for  home  in  excellent  health.  Two 
other  successful  coxo-femoral  disarticulations  in  the  Southern  army,  during 
the  late  war,  are  mentioned. 

Local  Anassthesia  by  Ether-spray.  By  B.W.  Bichabdson,  M.D.,  F.B-CP.L. 

A  new  and  ready  method  of  producing  rapid  local  anaasthesia  has  recently 
been  proposed  by  the  indefiitigable  Dr.  B.  W.  Biohardson,  of  London,  and 
has  been  successfully  employed  by  himself  and  others,  in  a  large  number  of 
minor  operationa.  The  method,  as  a  ready  means  of  removing  pain  arising 
firom  surgical  operations  or  other  oanses  without  risk  to  life,  is  deserving  of 
attention  by  the  profession,  the  accidents  from  chloroform,  particularly  in 
minor  operations,  being  on  the  increase.  All  previous  attempts  to  use  cold 
as  an  analgesic  agent — Dr.  James  Amott's  freezing  apparatus,  Mr.  Snow's  and 
Sir  James  Y.  Simpson's  solid  carbonic  add-— were  practically  failures.  The 
principle  of  the  new  annsthetic  process  consists  in  directing  on  a  part  of  the 
body  a  volatile  liquid  having  a  boiling  point  at  or  below  blood  heat,  in  a  state 
of  fine  subdivision  or  spray,  produced  by  the  action  of  air  on  the  liquid  to  be 
dispersed. 

The  apparatus  employed  is  a  modification  of  Siegle's  qpray-tube,  >  with  the 


1  The  tabe  dlflbri  f^om  aS  ofher  spnT^-labas,  in  ttiat  th»  volatile  fiaid  ia  toK^^ 
diapenion  by  air  ipreasnra  produced  by  the  aame  .motioii  aa  that  which  canaea  the  dis- 
peraioii« 
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band-baU  of  Br.  Andrew  Clark.  With  this  simple  means  Dr.  Biohardson  f  onnd^ 
by  tlie  use  of  Tery  pore  solpharic  ether»  that  he  could  produce  a  degree  of  cold 
which  wpuld  render  the  part  to  be  operated  on  perfectly  painless.  It  consists 
simply  of  a  graduated  bottle  for  holding  ether;  through  a  perforated  cork  a 
double  tube  is  inserted,  one  extremity  of  the  inner  part  of  which  goes  to 
the  bottom  of  the  .bottle.  Above  the  cork  a  little  tube,  connected  with  a 
hand-bellows,  pierces  the  outer  part  of  the  doub].e  tube,  and  communicates 
with  the  interior  of  the  bottle  by  a  small  aperture  in  the  outer  tube.  The 
inner  tube  for  the  deliveiy  of  the  ether  runs  upward  nearly  to  the  extremify 
of  the  outer  tube.  Now,  when  the  bellows  are  worked,  a  double  current  of 
air  is  produced;  a  down-current,  descending  and  pressing  upon  the  ether  in, 
the  bottle,  forces  it  upward  along  the  inner  tube;  the  other,  or  up-current, 
aseends  through  the  outer  tube  and  plays  upon  the  column  of  ether  escaping 
through  the  opening  of  the  inner  tube,  and  sends  out  a  powerful  and  minute 
fqpray  through  the  capillary  end  of  the  outer  tube. 

Tbe  instrument  also  provides  a  means  for  regulating  the  current  of  the 
fluid;  it  allows  the  ether  to  be  carried  along  tubes  of  any  conrenient  length 
or  curve;  and,  lastly,  it  enables  us  to  construct  a  compound  instrument  by 
which  the  effects  may  be  multiplied  to  any  reasonable  extent  for  laige  opera- 
tiona.  Dr.  Bichardson  has,  since  the  instrument  described  and  figured  above, 
nuide  a  large  number  of  tubes  to  answer  various  powers  and  purposes.  Among 
others,  a  tube  in  which  there  is  a  bulb  enlargement  at  the  end,  with  perfo- 
rated  side,  or  side  and  central  jets,  useful  for  cavities,  such  as  the  vagina  or 
rectum,  distributing  the  fluid  in  the  same  manner  as  a  syringe  with  several 
perforations  at  its  point  In  practice  the  dispersion  of  the  fluid  from  cue  fine 
tube  by  a  series  of  Jets  is  not  so  efficient,  proportionately,  as  when  it  is  deliv- 
ered by  one  jet — the  fluid  requiring  a  certain  degree  of  concentration  to  in- 
sure success.  Dr.  B.  has  constructed  a  very  effective  multiple  instrument  of 
three  distinct  jets,  which  can  be  moved  to  various  angles,  and  can  be  woiked 
with  a  single  pair  of  small  bellows,  producing  good  anasthesia  over  a  surfaee 
of  the  body  three  inches  long  and  nearly  two  wide. 

**  When  the  volatile  fluid,"  says  Dr.  Bichardson  (Med.  Times  and  Gazette, 
March  10, 1866),  "dispersed  in  the  form  oi  spray,  falls  on  the  human  body, 
it  comes  with  force  into  the  most  minute  contact  with  the  surfiioe  upon  which 
it  strikes.  As  a  result  there  is  rapid  evaporation  of  the  volatile  fluid,  and  so 
great  an  evolution  of  heat  force  ftom  the  surface  of  the  body  struck,  that  the 
blood  cannot  supply  the  equivalent  loss.  The  part  consequently  dies  fior  the 
moment,  and  is  insensible  as  in  death;  but  as  the  via  a  Urgo  of  the  body 
is  unaffMsted,  tbe  blood,  so  soon  as  the  exteinal  reducing  agency  is  withdrawn, 
quickly  makes  its  way  again  through  the  dead  parts,  and  restoration  is  imme- 
diate. The  extreme  rapidity  of  the  action  is  the  cause  of  its  safety.  The 
process  can  suspend  life  without  causing  disorganization."  But  the  effects 
do  not  end  here.  So  soon  as  the  skin  is  divided,  the  ether  begins  to  exert 
cm  the  nerve  filaments  the  double  action  of  cold  and  of  etherization.  The  ex- 
treme hardness  of  the  skin,  which  occurs  when  the  freezing  mixture  of  ice  and 
salt  is  applied,  does  not  extend  deeply.  The  tissues  remain  comparatively 
lax,  so  that  difficult  dissections  may  be  carried  on.  To  prevent  the  smarting 
eometimeB  complained  of;  the  tincture  of  iodine,  as  a  preliminary  application, 
is  the  best 
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The  ether  to  be  nsed  must  be  absolute,  of  speciflo  grayity,  0*720,  of  nega- 
tive effect  on  the  tissues,  and  having  a  boiling  point  of  92"^  Fahr.  All  the 
ordinary  ethers  of  the  shops  contain  alcohol,  whose  presence  materially  inter- 
feres with  the  success  of  the  process,  preyenting  perfect  anaesthesia,  and 
causing  tingling  and  burning  sensation  at  the  beginning  of  the  process  and 
during  the  brief  period  of  reaction.  A  good  test  of  the  ether  is,  to  warm  the 
hand  by  gently  blowing  on  it  the  breath,  and  when  it  feels  as  warm  aa  the 
breath,  make  it  into  a  cup,  and  pour  in  one  or  two  drachms  of  ether.  The 
ether  ought  immediately  to  boil  briskly,  without  causing  pain.  Other  fluide 
have  been  suggested — as  methylic  ether,  amylene,  monocloretted  ehloride  of 
ethyle,  pure  chloric  ether  , nitrate  of  ethyle,  chloroform,  kerolosene.  A 
Very  pure  hydro-carbon,  obtained  from  paraffin  (photogene  oil),  is  next  best  to 
etiier. 

This  process  has  now  been  successfhlly  used  in  the  following  amongst  other 
operations,  riz.:  tooth  extraction,  opening  deep-seated  abecesa  of  thigh, 
passing  sutures  in  incised  or  laoe^rated  wounds,  dividing  sinuses,  removing 
tumors,  extirpation  of  eye,  division  of  tendons,  laying  open  joints,  indsing 
whiUow,  evulsion  of  nails,  dividing  carbuncles,  phymosis,  removing  piles, 
circular  incision  rotmd  cocyx,  application  of  nitric  acid  to  ulcerated  surfaces, 
tying  of  nflcvus,  amputation  of  finger,  tenotomy,  etc.  Sir  John  T.  Simpson 
has  done  the  operation  of  vesioo-vaginal  fistula  with  it,  and  Mr.  Spencer  Wella 
ovariotomy. 

Karcotic  spray,  dispersed  by  this  instrument,  has  proved  to  be  signally 
serviceable  in  the  local  treatment  of  neuralgia,  lumbago,  nervous  headache, 
spinal  irritation,  subacute  rheumatism. 

The  absolute  success  of  this  process  in  a  capital  operation — that  of  CaBsarean 
section — performed  on  the  29th  March,  by  Dr.  Greenhalgh,  is  recorded  in 
the  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  April  7.  At  forty-five  seconds  the  skin  insen- 
sibility was  perfect^  over  a  space  two  and  a  half  inches  broad,  from  the  umbil- 
icus to  the  pubis.  The  skin  and  deep  layer  of  fat  were  incised  at  one  sweep; 
the  spray  was  moved  in  company  with  the  knife,  and  the  uterus  was  laid  bare. 
During  the  time  the  patient  reclined  perfectiy  unconscious  of  the  incision; 
she  neither  winced  nor  spoke;  her  countenance  was  perfectiy  placid,  and 
her  pulse  xmderwent  no  variation.  The  operation  was  painless,  and  the  action 
of  cold  checked  hemorrhage;  there  was  no  shock.  Quantity  of  ether  used, 
six  drachms.    It  boiled  at  ninety  degrees. 

SuMMABT.— The  tities  of  the  following  papers  of  gener^  interest  are  given. 
They  are  not  analyzed  for  want  of  space: 

Successful  Removal  cf  the  Uterus  and  both  Oxxiries  by  Abdominal  Section^  ihs 
TumoTy  fibrxhcysUc,  weighing  thirty-seven  pounds.  By  H.  B.  Stobeb,  M.D. 
(Am.  Jour,  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  Jan.,  1866.) 

Five  successful  cases  of  extirpation  of  the  uterus  by  purely  abdominal  sec- 
tion— one  by  Clay,  of  Manchester,  one  by  Eoeberl(<,  of  Strasburg,  one  by  Kim- 
ball, of  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  two  by  Bumham,  of  the  same  place — were  already 
recorded;  to  these  Dr.  Storer  adds  the  sixth.  All  were  non-malignant.  The 
literature  of  the  operation  is  fuUy  given. 

77i«  Proofs  thai  LUhotomy  is  an  eminently  successful  operaiion.  By  Hxnbt 
Thompson,  Esq.,  F.B.C.S.     (London  Lancet,  Jan.  and  Feb.,  1866.) 
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Cbn^MTti^tue  Advantages  qf  JPirogqff*3,  Syme*8,  and  OkoparCs  Anqnda^ons,  and 
BxcisUm  €f  ike  Ankle  Joinit  by  Mdncoek's  Methodt  itfter  Ounshot  Wounds 
and  other  It^uriea,  etc    By  Jaxm  H  Hoi«lowat»  M.  D.  ,  ProfeBSor  of  Anat- 
omy m  the  UniTendty  of  LonimUe,  Ky.    (Am.  Joor.  of  the  Medical  Sci- 
ences, Jan.,  laed.) 
It  ii  stated  by  Surgeon  Geo.  A.  Otis,  U.  S.  Y.,  in  his  Surgical  Beport  (Gir- 
eidar  No.  6,  Nov.,  1865),  on  the  anthority  of  Baron  Von  Horronitz,  Surgeon- 
in-Chief  of  the  Bnssian  Marine,  that  Pirogoff  had  giTen  np  the  operation 
knovn  by  his  name,  •*  finding  the  segment  of  the  os  calcis  to  become  so  fre- 
^piesitiy  necrosed." 

(bmpound  jF)radure  ^  (Ke  PateHot  JReoovery.    (London  Lancet,  Feb.  3,  1866^) 

This  is  one  of  complete  division  of  the  patella,  a  little  below  its  middle, 
with  opening  of  the  joint,  by  £ftlling  forcibly  against  the  edge  of  a  scythe. 
The  Hmb  was  put  ap  in  a  McLitryre's  splint,  and  cold  evaporating  lotions 
applied.  The  union  was  by  fibrous  tissue  at  am  interval  of  seven-eights  of 
an  inch. 

Observations  on  Fever  accompanying  Surgical  Affections,  By  H.  W.  Gibsoh, 
M.D.  (British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chinirgical  Beview,  January,  1866.) 
This  paper,  following  Billroth's  researches  on  traumatic  fever,  (Arohiv.  fur 
Elin.  Chir.  and  Archiv.  G<!n.  de  M^d.,  1865,)  shows  the  importanoe  of  the 
indications  given  by  the  thermometer.  There  is  a  table  of  the  correqsonding 
urinaiy  secretion. 

The  Interdental  Splini,  By  R  N.  Ck>vET.  (Richmond  Medical  Journal,  Feb- 
ruary, 1866.) 
This  splint,  constructed  by  Dr.  Bean,  is  made  of  vulcanized  India-rubber, 
having  on  both  horizontal  surfaces  cup-shaped  depressions,  sufficiently  deep 
to  embrace  the  crowns  of  the  teeth.  In  its  a4)ustment  the  teeth  are  placed 
in  their  corresponding  indentations  in  the  splint,  and  kept  In  position  by  the 
mental  oompress,  and  occipito-frontal  bandage. 

Amputation  of  Right  Shoulder  Joint  By  W.  P.  Moon,  M.D.  (Am.  Jour,  of  the 
Medical  Sciences,  Jan.,  1866.) 
Dr.  M.  claims  the  form  of  incision  used  as  new.  It  extended  from  the  acro- 
mion down  the  anterior  border  of  the  deltoid,  five  and  a  half  inches  in  length; 
a  transverse  incision,  posteriorly,  was  then  made  through  the  deltoid,  down 
to  the  bone;  after  which  the  head  of  the  humerus  was  dissected  out,  and  the 
knife  passed  down  behind  the  humerus  close  to  the  bone,  until  it  reached 
the  transverse  incision;  and  a  circular  incision  made  through  the  remaining 
muscles. 

The  Sequel  in  some  cases  of  Excision,  By  T.  Holmbs,  Esq.  (London  Lancet, 
Feb.  24,  1866.) 
This  evidence,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  very  encouraging  as  respects  the  ultimate 
issue  of  operations  for  strumous  disease  in  childhood.  This  series  of  cases  is 
interesting,  also,  in  showing  how  extremely  useful  are  the  limbs  which  are 
obtained  by  excision  of  all  the  large  joints. 
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Bemarks  &n  8ix  Ccuet  of  SMecUon  cf  ike  Shoulder  Joint    Bj  T.  Lonomobb, 

Ptofessor  of  Militaxy  Surgery  at  the  Armj  Medical  School      (Stat, 

SazL,  and  Med.  Beporta  of  the  Army  Medical  Departinent,  London,  1865. ) 

This  is  a  yery  yalnable  memoir.    The  great  advantage  of  the  operation  by 

longitudinal  incision  over  that  by  a  horse-shoe  flap  is  shown  and  happily 

illustrated. 

Memoir  on  (he  T^wUmnd  of  recent  iBounde  hy  Pnewnatic  Ocduskm.  By  Dr.  Juubs 
GuKBiH.    (Oazetto  M^cale  de  Paris,  Fev.  10,  1866. 

Strangulated  Hernia  of  (he  Tastide  through  a  Laceration  of  the  Scrotum;  Entargc- 
meni  of  the  Wound;  Bedudion;  Death,  By  M.  Bichet.  (L'Union  Mddi- 
oale,  FcT.  15.  1866.) 

Application  of  Sutures  to  Bones  in  Becent  Gunshot  Fradures.  By  Bxnj.  How- 
ABD,  late  Assist  Surgeon,  U.  S.  A.  (Extract  from  Medioo-Ghir.  Trans- 
actions, YoL  xlviii,  London,  1865.) 

Pdtjfpus  of  the  Vagina  undergoing  Cancerous  Degeneration,  Operation,  Becur- 
rence.  Death.    (L'Union  M^dicale,  Fev.  13,  1866.) 

On  certain  Practical  Points  in  the  Pathology  and  IVeaiment  of  Lateral  Curvature 
cfthe  Spine.    By  Bxghabd  Babwsll.    (London  Lancet,  Jan.  27,  1866.) 

Case  cf  Large  Aneurismal  Tumor  in  Ike  Posterior  Triangle,  diagnosed  hy  Que  aid 
of  the  Spygmograph.  In  the  senrice  of  Sir  Wm.  Febousson.  (London 
Lancet,  Jan.  20,  1866.) 

Case  cf  Phosphatic  Calculus  in  the  Male  Bladder,  with  a  Nudeus  cfBone;  prch' 
My  a  sequestrum  detached  from  the  InnonUnaie  Bone.  By  Hsnbt  Thomp- 
son, F.B.G.a    (British  Medical  Journal,  Feb.  24,  1866.) 

Cq>halcBtomoB  in  ChUdren.  By  P.  Quxbsamt.  (Bulletin  G^^rale  de  Thera- 
peutique  M^  et  Chir.,  Jan.,  1866.) 

Chemical  CMtvano^Oauicry.  By  Dr.  A.  Tbzpieb.  (ArohiTes  G^drales,  Jan.^ 
1866. 

Case  ofBadical  Cure  cf  Inguinal  Hernia;  Wire  Method,  with  Seton  through  the 
Sac  By  Bfr.  Jomr  Wood,  of  King's  College  Hospital,  London.  (Lon- 
don Lancet,  Feb.  3,  1866.) 

On  Anassthesia  by  Mixed  Vapors.  By  Bobbbt  Elxjs,  Esq.  (London  Lancet, 
Feb.  10,  1866.) 


BOOKS  AND  JOUENALS  BECnSIYED. 

Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Association.    Vol.  xn.,  1865. 

A  Manual  of  the  Principles  of  Surgery,  Based  on  Pathology.  For  Students. 
By  Wm.  Garmiif,  MD.    Philadelphia,  Lindsay  &  Blaldston. 

Diarrhoea  and  Cholera.  Their  Origin,  Proximate  Cause,  and  Cure  through 
the  agency  of  the  Nervous  System,  by  means  of  Ice.  By  John  Chapman,  M. D., 
M.B.C.P.    Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  1866. 

Eulogy  on  the  late  Valentine  Mott,  MD.,  LL.D.  By  Alfred  C.  Post,  M.D. 
Delivered  before  the  N.  T.  Academy  of  Medicine,  Nov.  27,  1865. 

A  Communication  from  the  City  Physicians  on  Asiatic  Cholera.  Is  it  a  con- 
tagious Disease  ?    Boston,  1866. 

Intramalar  Interments  in  Populous  Cities,  and  their  influence  upon  Health 
and  Epidemics.    By  John  H.  Bauch,  M.D.,  of  Chicago. 
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MEDICAL  JOURNAL, 

A  lONTHlT  BICOSD  QF  lEDICINE  AND  THE  COLLATERAL  SCIENCES. 
JUNE,   1866. 


OEIGINAL  OOMMUNIOATIOm 

Historical  and  BibliograpTUcal  Notice  of  Cosmo  Viardd^  By 
Gbobob  T.  Elliot,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and 
the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  in  the  Belleyue  Hosr 
pital  Medical  College;  Physician  to  Belleyne  Hospital. 

[Bead  befort  the  Hew  Tork  Obstetrical  Society.] 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  the  literature  of  the  day,  and  tho 
strain  after  noyelty,  to  the  literature  of  the  past;  to  study  the 
musty  records  of  cases  where  the  fathers  grappled  with  the 
diflBculties  that  beset  the  practice  of  to-day;  jojfully  to  recog- 

I    ObSEBYATIONS  BT7R    LA   FSACTIQUB  DES   AOOOUCHEMENS  NaTUBELS,    COntxe 

nature  et  monstrenx,  avec  nne  Methode  ires  facile  pour  secorir  les  femmes 
en  toaie  sorte  d'acoonohemens,  sans  se  servir  de  Crochets,  ny  d'aacun  iastra- 
menty  que  de  la  scale  main.  •  *  •  Ouvrage  non  senlement  cnrienz,  mais 
anssi  tres  neeessaire  et  utile  anx  Ohimrgiens  et  Sages  Femmes  qui  pra- 
tiqnent  Tart  des  accoachemens.  Composi  par  Cosmo  Viabdeil,  CMrurgien 
ordinaire  de  la  Ret^nej  demeurant  rue  de  la  Vanerie,  proche  la  Qrhst,  A  Parisr 
MDCLXXL    Avec  Approbation  et  PrivUege  du  Roy, 

Obsebvations  on  the  Pbactice  of  MiDwrpEBT  IN  Natubal  Labobs,  in  pre- 
ternatural cases,  and  in  cascR  of  monstrosity,  with  a  yery  simple  Method  for 
aiding  women  in  every  kind  of  labor,  without  making  use  of  Crochets,  nor  of 
any  other  instrnment  than  the  hand  alone.  *  *  *  A  book  not  only  curious, 
but  also  very  necessary  and  useful  to  Surgeons  and  Midwiyes  who  practice 
the  art  of  Midwifery.  Composed  by  Cosmo  Viabdel,  Surgeon  in  ordinary  to 
the  Queent  living  in  la  Vanerie  stred,  near  la  Chive, 
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nize  the  advances  of  oar  art,  and  modestly  to  learn  that  pro- 
fessional ardor,  success  and  invention  belong  not  only  to  onr 
time,  but  distinguished  those  who  struggled  in  their  day  and 
generation,  and  left  their  record  before  preceding  us  to  the 
tomb. 

Moreover,  the  deference  which  these  worthy  men  paid  to 
their  predecessors,  the  labor  which  they  so  cheerfully  under- 
took in  the  preparation  and  publication  of  their  works,  and 
their  confidence  in  the  judgment  of  posterity,  make  it  just  and 
proper  that  we  should,  from  time  to  time,  recall  their  claims 
to  our  respect,  as  the  loving  hand  freshens  the  monumental 
record;  that  we  should  calmly  and  impartially  judge  their  many 
and  fierce  quarrels,  and  with  "  even-handed  justice''  seek  to  give 
to  each  his  due. 

Cosmo  Viardel  succeeded  in  achieving  high  position,  and  in 
identifying  his  name  with  obstetric  literature.  He  raised  his 
voice  against  the  abuse  of  instruments,  and  proves  himself  to 
have  been  an  expert  practitioner;  but  the  faults  of  his  book 
have  oflFered  salient  points  for  adverse  criticism  by  his  cotem- 
poraries  and  successors,  while  the  powerful  denunciations  of 
Mauriceau  have  stigmatized  him  as  a  dishonorable,  intriguing 
and  unscrupulous  man.  Haller  says  of  him:  '*  Ordinis  onmis 
ignarus,  passim  superstitioni  indulgens  inque  medicamentis 
plurimos ;"  and  Sue,  in  his  excellent  work  on  the  History  of 
Midwifery,  says  that  this  judgment  is  too  true  to  be  criticized. 
Still,  although  Sue  says,  further  on,  that  the  book  is  one  of  the 
worst  that  is  published  on  midwifery,  he  yet  remarks  that 
through  its  puerilities  and  errors  there  gleam  some  new  truths 
and  precepts. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  Viardel  has  few  friends,  and 
hence  should  his  tslaims  to  calm,  unbiased  judgment  be  received 
with  greater  weight.  The  great  name  of  Mauriceau  stands 
always  on  record  as  his  accuser,  but  its  lustre  is  dinamed  by  the 
regrettable  fact  that  the  death — and,  we  should  judge,  the 
untimely  death — of  Viardel  did  not  save  him  from  fresh  and 
vindictive  accusations  from  Mauriceau.  In  the  thirty-third 
chapter  of  his  second  book  this  author  speaks  of  Viardel's 
death, and  then  recites  a  horrible  case  to  prove  "his  eflFrontery, 
temerity  and  ignorance,''  though  he  says,  at  the  close,  that  the 
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case  is  ''  not  introduced  to  insult  the  memory  of  the  poor 
author  (Viardel),  but  to  let  the  public  see  how  dangerous  it  is 
to  trust  to  the  vain  promises  of  those  who  have  no  true  knowl- 
edge of  their  art." 

Pen  has  dealt  Mauriceau  a  just  rebuke  for  this  conduct,  in  his 
"  Reply,"  and  has  shown,  in  the  body  of  his  work,  the  true  spirit 
of  a  gentleman,  in  reference  to  views  of  Viardel  which  he  is 
justly  called  on  to  condemn.  Speaking  of  ViardeFs  mistake 
in  supposing  that  the  presence  of  meconium  in  the  passages 
indicated  the  death  of  the  foetus,  he  says:  "This  teaching 
should  not  be  admitted  in  practice.  He  who  gave  it  rested 
it  on  the  faith  of  his  experience,  which  could  not  have  been 
great.  I  wish  to  believe  that  if  death  had  not  gotten  before- 
hand with  him,  and  had  left  him  the  time  to  acquire  more,  the 
public  welfare  would  have  led  him  to  retract  and  acknowledge 
his  error — for  such  is  the  duty  of  whoever  undertakes  to 
write."  Having  published  such  words  as  these,  Maitre  Chi- 
rurgien  Pen,  ancien  Pr^vdt  et  Guide  des  Maitres  Chirurgiens 
Jur6s  de  Paris,  whose  much  bewigged  and  over-anxious  face 
looks  out  on  you  from  his  frontispiece,  has  the  right  to  say  to 
Francois  Mauriceau,  Maitre  fes  Arts,  ancien  Pr^vflt  des  Mai- 
tres Chirurgiens  Juris  de  la  Ville  de  Paris,  these  hard  words: 

"  When  it  so  pleases  you,  you  spare  neither  reputation  nor 
modesty  nor  usages,  neither  individuals  nor  constituted  bodies, 
neither  things  sacred  nor  profane.  Let  one  take,  for  example, 
your  thirty-third  chapter  of  the  second  book  in  your  tldrd 
edition,  where  you  treat  in  such  a  Christian  manner  an  author 
already  dead,  or  rather  where  you  behave  under  the  influence 
of  a  passion  that  you  master  so  slightly,  that  dead  as  he  is,  and 
so  recognized  by  you,  you  do  not  hesitate  to  say  to  him,  in  your 
magisterial  way:  *  Let  him  attentively  read  my  book,  and  con- 
sider well  what  I  have  said  in  all  my  33d  chapter,  &c.  This 
is  the  most  charitable  advice  which  I  can  give  him.^  As  if  your 
vanity  could  not  be  satisfied  by  calling  more  than  twenty  times, 
to  the  tribunal  of  your  doctrine,  all  the  living,  without  still 
further  calling  on  the  dead."  And  so  on,  from  many  pages 
more,  does  the  voice  of  Maitre  Pen  echo  down  the  centuries. 

Though  his  defense  of  Viardel  may  have  been  prompted  only 
by  his  hatred  of  Mauriceau,  there  are  many  things  in  his  "  Be- 
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ply"  which  prevent  the  critic  from  trusting  impKcitly  to  the 
fairness  and  truth  which  may  have  dictated  the  case  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded  as  published  after  Yiardel's  death. 

It  is  evident  to  those  who  read  the  journals  of  our  day  that 
two  centuries  have  not  changed  the  tendencies  to  acrimonious 
debate  in  high  places.  Some  future  critic  may  reproduce  the 
pungent  words  which  season  the  controversy  regarding  acu- 
pressure, and  recall  that  the  leading  surgeon  of  Scotland  belittles 
and  sneers  at  his  colleague,  and  tears  his  pamphlets  before  the 
class;  while  the  first  obstetrician  in  Great  Britain,  laden  with 
honors,  &r  removed  from  the  anxieties  and  disappointments  of 
the  struggling  crowd  below,  cannot  refrain  from  irritating  his 
irritable  colleague  to  the  utmost  by  his  keen,  rapier-like  thrusts, 
and  classing  the  official  hangman  of  Great  Britain  with  Mr. 
Syme  in  the  category  of  admirers  of  their  ligatures. 

Humanum  est  errare.  The  moralizing  physician,  pondering 
over  his  own  shortcomings,  may  draw  from  these  histories  the 
comfort  which  the  Christian  draws  from  the  truthful  record  of 
St.  Peter's  failings^  and  the  lapses  of  the  patriarchs. 

Yiardel  recognizes  the  existence  of  his  enemies  in  his  dedi- 
catory epistle  to  Mons.  Felix,  Conseillier  du  Roy  en  ses  Con- 
seils  et  premier  Chirurgien-  de  sa  Majesty.  He  whines  over  M. 
Felix  in  the  most  cringing  manner  which  the.  cringing  custom 
permitted,  "  that  thrift  might  follow  fawning."  He  says  that 
no  one  of  Felix's  predecessors  ever  equaled  him,  and  liiat  his 
successors  can  propose  no  other  glory  to  themselves  than  that 
of  imitating  him;  while  no  other  worthy  successor  can  be  found 
than  the  younger  Felix,  etc.,  etc.  Further  on  he  declaxes  that 
the  good  opinion  of  the  public  is  a  very  small  matter  to  him  if 
the  book  should  not  receive  Mons.  Felix's  approval.  This 
indeed  may  be  very  true,  since  he  also  begs  Felix  to  give  the 
book  his  protection  against  the  fury  of  those  who  will  not 
spare  to  decry  it,  and  who  would  not  spare  the  author  himself, 
''  had  he  not  the  honor  of  your  support,  which  has  served  him 
for  a  shield  and  a  defense."  In  his  preface  Viardel  deprecates 
criticism,  because  he  is  not  a  Maitre  Chirurgien,  and  suggests 
that  it  is  not  the  bonnet  and  the  robe  which  make  the  Doctor. 
He  declares  to  his  friend  the  reader  (Amy  Lecteur)  that  this 
little  colleetion  of  cases  is  published  by  the  persuasion  of  his 
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fViends,  *'  seulement  pour  luy  faire  part  de  mon  petit  travail," 
only  to  communicate  his  little  work  to  him;  and  finally,  before 
the  launch  of  the  work,  congratulates  himself  that  he  has 
another  shield  to  defend  him  against  the  attacks  of  his  enemies 
and  the  critics,  in  the  printed  approval  of  four  of  the  most 
learned  and  skillful  members  of  the  Paris  Faculty,  who  had 
kept  the  book  in  their  possession  for  four  months.  To  this 
Mauriceau  suggests  that  they  did  nothing  else  with  the  book 
than  keep  it  for  four  months.  To  show  still  fiirther  that  he  is 
not  friendless,  Viardel  outdoes  Pen,  Mauriceau,  Portal  and 
others  in  the  number  of  his  prefatory  q)igram8,  sonnets,  and 
catrains  et  dizains,  composed  by  the  Surgeons  in  ordinary  of 
the  Queen,  the  Surgeon  of  Mademoiselle,  of  the  late  Monsieur 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  (who  probably  had  leisure),  of  the  Surgeon 
of  Monseigneur  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  of  the  Syndic  of  the 
Body  Surgeons  of  the  Royal  Family,  who  caroms  adroitly  from 
Viardel  on  to  M.  Felix,  and  of  others. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  make  a  searching  study 
of  all  the  statements  made  by  Yiardel,  but  to  glance  chiefly  at 
those  of  clinical  and  literary  interest.  Still  we  notice  in  pass- 
ing that  he  believes  tbat  the  male  foetus  begins  to  move  at  the 
ninetieth  day,  and  the  female  at  the  one  hundred  and  twen- 
tieth; that  he  combats  the  idea  that  the  sexes  differ  in  their 
attitude  in  utero,  of  which  attitude  he  had  a  good  idea;  and 
strongly  advocates  the  doctrine  that  the  child  may  live  if  bom 
at  the  seventh  or  ninth  month,  or  the  tenth,  but  that  he  rarely 
survives  at  the  eighth.  He  abuses  those  who  differ  from  him, 
saying  that  they  can  find  no  other  way  of  sustaining  their 
opinion  and  bringing  it  to  light  than  that  of  destroying  and 
tearing  that  of  their  master  (Hippocrates),  "  imitating,  in  that 
respect,  those  vipers  who  can  neither  commence  their  life  nor 
enjoy  the  light  of  day,  unless  they  tear  open  their  mother's 
belly,  and  cause  her  death."  He  claims  that  in  cases  of  twins, 
where  both  have  the  same  sex,  that  they  have  a  common  pla- 
centa with  separate  vessels;  but  that  where  a  female  is  co-twin 
with  a  male,  they  will  be  separated  by  membranes  and  have 
each  a  placenta,  "  an  admirable  provision  of  nature  to  inspire 
men  from  the  germ  with  the  laws  and  rules  of  chastity."  A 
statement  at  variance  with  experience,  and  what  might  be 
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called,  in  this  country,  "  highfalutin."  Monsters,  according  to 
Viardel,  are  due  to  excess,  insufficiency,  or  admixtures  of 
different  semen  within  the  womb.  They  may  be  due  to  the 
imagination,  and  he  gives  the  case  of  a  lady  of  quality  who, 
looking  attentively  at  the  portrait  of  a  Moor  suspended  over 
her  bed,  gave  birth  to  a  veritable  little  Moor.  An  explanation 
which  would  scarcely  be  received  in  the  South.  Finally  he 
considers  them  as  the  punishment  of  God,  but  remarks  that 
this  explanation  is  not  the  business  of  the  physician,  and  still 
less  that  of  the  surgeon. 

Three  cases  of  monsters  are  recorded  which  came  under 
Viardel's  observation.  In  one  he  considers  that  the  head  re- 
sembled somewhat  that  of  a  fox,  and  attributes  it  to  the  fasci- 
nation exercised  over  the  pregnant  woman  by  one  of  the  maruo- 
nettes  of  the  Pont  Neuf,  dressed  with  a  fox's  head;  the  second 
case  had  a  long  cucumber-like  projection  growing  from  the 
back,  and  descending  to  the  heels,  filled  with  a  fetid  water; 
while  the  third,  well  formed  in  the  limbs  and  body,  presented 
enormous  eyes  devoid  of  lids,  two  large  horns  in  the  place 
of  eyebrows,  two  others  in  the  place  of  ears,  and  two  more 
below  these  directed  downward,  ''  ave^  un  aspect  si  affreuz 
qa'il  faisoit  peur  a  voir." 

Although  his  cross-questioning  failed  to  supply  him  with  an 
exciting  cause  for  the  deformity  in  these  last  two  cases,  he  yet 
believes  that  they  are  due  to  impressions  not  remembered  by 
the  patient.  Yiardel's  directions  for  the  examination  of  the 
parturient  woman  and  the  general  laws  which  should  regulate 
a  labor,  are  excellent  for  the  time,  and  may  be  read  with  profit 
at  present.  They  seem  to  me  to  be  suggestive  of  a  practice 
which  avoided  the  dangers  of  too  great  rashness,  but  erred  in 
recommending  that  a  woman  should  be  left  unassisted  in  labor, 
even  if  it  lasted  four  or  five  days,  unless  the  labor  became  com- 
plicated with  some  accident,  as  convulsions,  or  great  loss  of 
blood.  This  law  exposes,  of  necessity,  the  patient  and  the 
child  to  all  the  dangers  from  delayed,  obstructed  and  power- 
less labor.  In  tying  the  cord,  he  advises  that  it  be  tight  enough 
to  prevent  hemorrhage,  but  not  tight  enough  to  cause  the  child 
pain  and  convulsions. 

The  most  valuable  legacy  which  can  be  left  to  the  profession 
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by  those  who  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  make  new  dis- 
coveries, is  a  collection  of  well  observed  and  truthfully  stated 
facts.  In  this  respect  the  work  of  Viardel  can  always  be 
read  with  interest.  There  is  no  more  reason  to  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  his  cases  than  to  doubt  those  of  Ms  cotemporaries, 
while  some  are  illustrated  still  further  by  quaint  remarks. 
The  fifth  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  description  of  a  case  where 
he  succeeded  in  dilating  a  vagina  so  contracted  by  callosities, 
resulting  from  cicatrices,  as  almost  to  render  the  walls  adher- 
ent In  this  case,  notwithstanding  that  his  friend  the  husband 
had  been  married  for  four  months,  he  could  barely  penetrate 
just  within  the  external  orifice.  Having  previously  satisfied 
himself  that  the  husband  was  well  formed,  Viardel  recognized 
the  condition  of  the  vagina,  and  dilated  it  by  emollients,  the 
introduction  of  the  speculum  matricis,  and  small  pieces  of 
sponge  tied  together  so  that  they  could  be  withdrawn.  Con- 
ception, however,  had  occurred  before  the  treatment  was  com- 
menced, and  the  labor  terminated  successfully.  In  regard  to 
conception  occurring  under  such  circumstances,  the  simple 
faith  of  Viardel  presents  the  widest  diflFerence  from  the  skep- 
ticism and  devices  recently  exhibited,  after  two  centuries,  by 
one  who  has  honorably  identified  his  name  with  the  advance 
of  obstetric  surgery.  "  As  for  the  fact  of  conception,"  said 
Viardel,  to  his  friend  the  husband,  "  you  need  not  be  surprised 
at  that,  since  the  semen  is  a  substance  so  at  home  in  the  womb, 
that  the  latter  draws  it  to  itself,  neither  more  nor  less  strongly 
than  amber  attracts  straw  and  the  loadstone  steel;  so  that  if 
the  womb  be  well  disposed,  although  the  penis  may  be  short, 
or  the  semen  may  not  be  ejaculated  to  the  womb,  the  womb 
will  not  hesitate  to  advance  and  come  forward  to  receive  it." 

In  his  next  case,  Viardel  describes  an  arm  presentation 
which  he  replaced,  and  finding  the  head  above,  and  the  pains 
favorable,  he  put  the  head  in  a  favorable  position,  abandoned 
his  idea  of  podalic  version,  and  left  the  case  to  nature,  with  suc- 
cess. An  excellent,  clear  headed  and  well  managed  practice. 
In  this,  as  in  other  cases,  we  find  him  attending  to  the  strength 
of  his  patient  before  delivery,  and  giving  eggs  beaten  up  with 
wine. 

An  interesting  case  of  placenta  praevia,  with  belly  presenta- 
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tion,  follows,  in  which  he  removed  the  placenta  first,  and  then 
the  dead  child  by  podalic  version.  He  states  that  he  once 
withdrew  a  living  child  under  these  circumstances,  which  lived 
three  days,  although  puny. 

A  case  is  described  in  which  a  fleshy  mole,  the  size  of  the 
first,  was  mistaken  by  the  midwife  for  the  head,  and  delivered 
by  him  before  the  child,  which  latter  he  delivered  by  version, 
in  accordance  with  Guillemeau's  rules. 

The  ninth  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  case  of  supposed  dropsy 
in  a  demoiselle,  sent  him  from  the  country  by  a  physician,  in 
whom,  by  abdominal  manipulation,  he  recognized  a  movement 
which,  he  says,  "is  not  met  with  in  dropsy."  He  took  care  of 
her  subsequently  in  her  confinement,  and  he  states  that  *'  he 
does  not  know  that  this  demoiselle  had  any  bad  intention;  but 
the  case  may  serve  as  a  little  warning  to  many  midwives  and 
surgeons,  who  might  be  blinded  by  a  desire  for  gain  in  a  sim- 
ilar chance,  and  do,  perhaps,  things  which  are  not  the  duty  of 
a  Christian." 

In  all  which  M.  Yiardel  presents  himself  as  favorably  in 
the  nineteenth  century  as  in  the  seventeenth. 

Apropos  of  a  case  in  which  the  redoubtable  Mons.  Felix  him- 
self sent  Yiardel  to  the  wife  of  an  officer,  who  had  been,  during 
eight  days,  kept  by  a  midwife  in  the  belief  that  she  was  in 
labor,  and  where  tiiere  was  no  labor  for  three  weeks  after- 
ward, Yiardel  makes  some  excellent  remarks  on  the  differen- 
tial diagnosis  of  labor  pains,  and  the  disadvantage  of  too  heady 
a  prognosis.  Passing  over  a  case  where  he  allowed  a  breech 
presentation  to  go  on  uninterruptedly,  we  come  to  one  of  face 
presentation,  which  demands  my  sincere  admiration.  Recog- 
nizing the  presentation,  and  placing  a  compress  over  the  face 
attached  to  a  string  for  ready  withdrawal,  Yiardel  carefully 
depressed  the  chin  by  pressing  on  the  face,  forehead,  and  then 
the  occiput,  until  he  converted  it  into  an  occipital  presentation. 
In  a  few  practical  remarks  he  states  the  risks  from  &ulty  diag- 
nosis and  from  dislocation  of  the  jaw  by  too  great  pressure  on 
the  jaw. 

The  17th  chapter  describes  a  twin  case,  in  which  the  after- 
birth was  so  adherent  that  he  carried  a  great  deal  of  butter 
within  the  womb,  and  administered  sternutatories.    When  the 
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afterbirth  came,  complete  inversion  followed,  whicli  was  at 
once  replaced  by  Viardel,  who  describes  a  terrible  case  of  the 
same  class,  where  a  midwife  palled  on  the  inverted  womb  until 
the  death  of  the  mother. 

In  the  18th  chapter  he  describes  his  examination  of  a  woman 
who  had  died  suddenly  undelivered,  in  which  he  mentions  the 
attitude  of  the  foetus  in  utero,  and  recognizes  fluid  in  the 
bronchi  and  pericardium. 

In  the  20th  chapter  he  gives  a  case  of  prolapse  of  the  impreg* 
nated  womb  at  half  term,  which  he  replaced,  and  kept  up  by  a 
pessary.  She  went  through  her  pregnancy,  but  the  prolapse 
recurred  when  the  pessary  was  taken  out  toward  the  close,  and 
she  demanded  much  care  in  the  labor.  In  these  cases  Viardel 
would  use  a  cork  pessary  with  holes,  or,  after  confinement,  a 
roller  left  within  the  vagina,  the  hips  being  elevated,  and  sub- 
sequently astringents. 

In  chapter  21st,  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance  sent  him  an  unmar- 
ried woman,  four  months  pregnant,  with  chancres  and  burning 
during  micturition,  and  with  nocturnal  pains  along  the  arms 
and  legs.  In  these  cases  Viardel  argues  in  favor  of  baths,  and 
a  mercurial  treatment  at  once;  and  after  this  woman  had  been 
well  bathed  she  was  salivated  (flux  de  bouche)  for  a  month. 
She  recovered,  and  a  lusty  baby  was  bom.  Posterity  has  con- 
firmed the  principle  for  which  he  contends. 

The  22d  chapter  describes  the  case  of  a  young  married 
woman  whose  husband  proposed  to  abandon  her  as  impenetra- 
ble. She  was  jaundiced  and  cachectic.  The  hymen  was  firm 
and  fleshy,  perforated  by  little  holes  which  allowed  the  thinner 
part  of  the  menstrual  fluid  to  pass.  (I  understand  that  thick- 
ened, tough  fluid  was  retained.)  The  hymen  was  incised,  and  a 
tent  introduced,  when  the  objection  to  the  wife  was  removed. 

I  attended,  this  winter,  a  confinement  preceded  by  somewhat 
similar  conditions. 

Two  cases  of  funis  prolapse  are  given.  Delivery  was  eflfected 
by  version,  and  Viardel  remarks  that  he  has  never  seen  a  child 
delivered  living  in  this  complication. 

The  24th  chapter  describes  the  death  of  a  woman  before 
delivery,  where  he  delivered  the  child  by  C»sarean  section 
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(during  the  time  required  for  an  Ave),  which  was  baptized,  and 
lived  a  half  hour. 

Yiardel  does  not  tell  us  that  he  himself  could  not  therefore 
entirely  dispense  with  instruments,  but  the  success  in  this  rare 
and  unusual  contingency  is  greatly  to  his  credit. 

In  the  25th  chapter  he  speaks  of  a  case  of  puerperal  eclamp- 
sia in  a  woman  who  had  been  in  labor  two  days  and  two  nights. 
These,  he  says,  he  quieted  promptly  by  some  drops  of  the  oil  of 
amber  in  wine,  when  he  advised  that  she  should  be  let  alone; 
but  he  was  obliged  more  than  twenty-four  hours  afterward 
to  pull  the  child  away  with  his  lingers  in  the  axillae.  Gangrene 
of  the  vulva  and  recovery  followed.     Child  born  dead. 

The  uniform  success  which  he  claims  in  the  treatment  of 
gangrene  of  the  parts  by  the  remedies  which  he  describes,  may 
be  rendered  a  little  doubtful  by  the  details  of  a  remarkable 
case  in  the  26th  chapter,  where  a  woman,  aged  47,  illegiti- 
mately in  the  family  way,  and  probably  for  the  first  time,  had 
been  eight  days  in  labor  before  sending  for  Viardel.  He 
found  the  parts  narrow,  the  bladder  and  rectum  so  pressed  on 
that  they  could  not  be  emptied,  the  parietal,  bones  squeezed 
together  and  through  the  scalp.  He  twisted  off  one  parietal 
bone  with  his  fingers,  and  then  forcing  these  in  he  broke  up 
the  brain  and  then  withdrew  the  head  with  his  fingers  under 
the  jaw,  and  subsequently  the  body  with  his  fingers  in  the 
axillae. 

He  says  that  his  remedies  stopped  the  gangrene  of  the  vulva, 
but  that  she  died  in  three  days,  the  afterbirth  only  coming  away 
the  night  before.  Among  the  remedies  which  he  recommends 
for  aiding  the  delivery  of  the  afterbirth  may  be  found  a 
drachm  of  the  powdered  afterbirth  of  another  woman. 

The  power  of  his  hands,  his  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
delivery  of  the  afterbirth  before  the  termination  of  the  labor 
may  stop  hemorrhage,  and  his  charity  in  consultation,  are  all 
shown  in  the  thirty-second  chapter,  in  a  case  where  he  was 
called  by  a  midwife  who  had  pulled  away  the  body  and  left  the 
head  in  utero.  Viardel  informed  the  husband,  in  kindness  to 
the  woman,  that  the  child  being  putrid,  such  an  accident  could 
not  have  been  avoided.  He  then  introduced  his  hand,  and 
finding  the  placenta  not  quite  adherent,  withdrew  it  first,  in 
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order,  as  he  says,  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood.  Then,  promptly 
reintroducing  his  hand,  while  the  midwife  held  the  ntems  from 
above,  he  got  his  fingers  in  the  mouth  and  withdrew  the  head, 
"  though  not  without  great  labor  and  much  sweating."  "  The 
most  beautiful  and  most  useful  of  all  instruments,"  says 
Viardel,  "  is  the  one  which  nature  gave  us,  that  is  to  say,  the 
hand." 

In  the  next  case  Viardel  recognized  a  shoulder  presentation, 
and  that  the  child  was  dead.  This  he  determined  by  passing 
his  hand  into  the  abdomen,  where  he  found  the  funis  flaccid, 
and  the  odor  of  his  hands  very  bad.  As  the  feet  were  at  the 
top  of  the  womb,  he  bethought  himself  that  he  would  force 
his  finger  through  the  putrid  abdominal  wall  and  pull  on  the 
pubis,  which  he  did  until  the  feet  came  readily  within  reach, 
and  so  he  delivered  the  child. 

'*Ah,"  says  Yiardel,  **  the  first  of  all  instruments  is  the  hand. 
Nature  must  never  be  violated  by  superfluous  and  cruel  instru- 
ments when  all  can  be  done  with  the  hand  alone.  We  are  no 
longer  in  the  time  of  the  Arabs,  who  invented  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  cruel  operations,  as  well  as  instruments  and  machines, 
which  often  caused  more  fear  and  terror  to  the  sick  person 
than  the  sight  of  the  torture  to  a  criminal."  After  citing  a 
case  in  which,  under  like  circumstances,  the  head  was  ex- 
pelled without  assistance  except  from  enemata,  Viardel  passes 
on  to  describe  a  similar  case  in  which  he  introduced  his  hand  in 
the  womb  and  pierced  the  fontanelle  with  two  of  his  fingers, 
after  which  he  forced  them  down  to  the  sphenoid  bone  as  soon 
as  he  had  -evacuated  the  brain,  and  withdrew  the  head  with  the 
hand  alone  and  the  aid  of  sternutatories. 

The  length  of  this  paper  admonishes  me  to  be  brief,  and  I 
will  make  but  two  more  extracts  regarding  the  treatment  of 
the  lacerated  perineum,  a  subject  which  has  attracted  so  much 
attention  lately,  and  his  views  of  the  qualifications  of  a  sur- 
geon-accoucheur. He  describes  medicated  applications  for 
slighter  varieties,  but  if  all  the  perineum  and  septum  are 
destroyed,  then  he  distinguishes  the  rest  into  two  classes, 
recent  and  inveterate. 

In  the  latter  he  refreshes  the  cicatrix  with  a  bistoury  very 
carefully,  as  in  hare-lip,  and  after  allowing  some  bleeding  to 
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take  place  to  prevent  inflammation,  lie  then  uses  a  twisted 
suture  in  the  middle  of  the  wound,  and  at  the  two  extremities 
two  needle  points  with  a  sutare  twisted  above  and  below.  He 
then  applies  lint  dipped  in  some  balm,  and  dresses  until  "  the 
perfect  cure."  In  a  recent  case,  one  of  which  is  given,  where 
he  operated  on  the  third  day,  he  washed  the  wound  with  an 
astringent  decoction,  and  then  sewed  it  up,  from  the  anus  to  the 
commissure,  with  a  suture  {k  surget).  He  then  ordered  that 
the  sides  be  held  together  as  long  as  the  patient  or  nurse  could 
hold  them,  to  help  the  reparative  process,  dressing  it  as  an 
ordinary  wound — ^in  the  case  given  with  equal  parts  of  turpen- 
tine and  honey  spread  twice  a  day  on  linen.  The  patient 
should  be  bled  if  inflammation  threaten,  and  in  this  way  he 
anticipates  a  recovery  in  two  weeks,  as  in  the  case  narrated. 

I  might  also  cite  the  care  which  he  took,  by  injections  after 
difficult  labor,  to  soothe,  strengthen  and  cleanse  the  vagina,  as 
showing  that  his  claims  for  great  success  in  curing  what  he 
calls  gangrene  of  the  parts,  were  not  advanced  without  great 
labor  on  his  part  to  attain  the  end;  but  I  pass  to  the  transla- 
tion of  a  part  of  his  views  regarding  the  qualifications  of  a  sur- 
geon-accoucheur. "  He  should  be  well  made,  of  middle  age, 
both  to  have  attained  experience  and  to  be  able  to  support  the 
labor  and  fatigue  which  he  must  undergo  in  his  operations. 
He  must  be  ambidextrous;  his  hands  must  be  long  and  slender, 
and  the  nails  well  cut,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  womb  in  his  oper- 
ations. He  must  be  clean  in  his  habits,  but  always  modestly 
dressed,  and  not  in  too  swell  a  manner  (fanfaron),  so  that  he 
may  have  nothing  to  hinder  him.  Moreover,  he  should  be  vir- 
tuous, prudent,  wise  and  well  up,  a  clear-headed  man  to  invent 
methods  on  the  spot,  and  to  change  the  presentation  when  pre- 
ternatural. He  should  be  gentle  in  his  language  and  agreeable 
in  his  conversation,  so  as  to  cheer  the  patient  and  encourage 
her  in  her  8uff*ering,  treating  her  kindly,  making  her  understand 
that  she  shall  soon  be  through  her  troubles,  and  that  he  has 
only  come  to  help  and  comfort  her.  But,  above  all,  he  must  be 
prudent  and  discreet.  Prudent  in  prognosis,  foreseeing  contin- 
gencies, so  that  he  may  not  risk  the  blame  of  the  assistants. 
Discreet,  so  as  to  guard  the  secrets  confided  to  him.  And  we 
might  add  that  he  should  know  his  anatomy  perfectly,  so  as 
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not  to  be  deceived  in  his  operations — as  in  removing  the  afteir- 
birth,  operating  for  artificial  anus,  dividing  the  froenum,  and 
other  similar  operations.  In  one  word,  he  ought  to  be  patient 
and  charitable,  above  all  to  the  poor,  and  not  to  do  his  work 
for  lucre  and  his  own  profit,  but,  as  said  the  apostle,  for  the 
honor  and  glory  of  God,  and  to  preserve  his  reputation  among 
men." 

It  seems,  therefore,  to  the  reviewer,  that  Viardel  has  shown 
himself  to  have  been  a  practitioner  of  pluck,  prompt  in  his 
resources,  familiar  with  obstetric  manipulations,  and  very  skill- 
ful in  4heir  use.  The  simple  record  of  his  cases  recounts  many 
acts  which  would  do  credit  to  any  member  of  this  Society,  and 
are  specially  interesting  at  a  time  when  the  tendencies  of  the 
day  are  reverting  to  a  more  liberal  use  of  the  hand  in  these 
cases.  We  incline  to  the  kind  and  charitable  judgment  of 
Pen,  rather  than  to  the  harsh  and  vindictive  accusations  of 
Mauriceau.  If  Yiardel  did  die  prematurely,  then  it  is  certain 
that  so  good  an  operator  would  otherwise  have  widely  extended 
his  reputation,  increased  his  influence,  and  purged  himself  of 
his  errors,  with  enlarged  experience.  If,  indeed,  his  experience 
had  really  been  limited,  as  Peu  suggests,  then  do  his  qualities 
as  a  skillAil  operator  stand  in  still  bolder  relief.  At  the  same 
time,  the  experience  of  the  last  two  centuries  has  still  ftirther 
taught  us  to  beware  of  men  who,  by  ad  captcmdum  titles  to 
their  works  and  the  proclamation  of  extreme  opinions,  pro- 
claim radical  tendencies,  which,  in  medicine,  must  be  seasoned 
with  a  spice  of  charlatanry.  He  may,  possibly,  have  been 
intriguing  and  slippery,  and  have  justified,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  opinion  of  Mauriceau;  he  was  driven,  by  his  pledge  not  to 
use  instruments,  to  expose  himself  and  his  patients  to  dangers 
inseparable  from  his  false  position;  but  he  must  also  have 
avoided  much  of  the  brutality  and  malpraxis  rife  in  the  days 
when  mutilating  and  destructive  instruments  were  rashly, 
unwisely  and  unskillfully  used  by  the  great  number  of  those  in 
practice;  and  he  may  have  been  sustained  by  the  conviction 
that  he  was  heartily  laboring  to  reach  his  own  ideal,  and  stem 
a  tide  of  errors  which  bore  in  its  depths  evidences  of  evil 
doing  better  known  to  him,  perhaps,  than  we  can  even  now 
surmise. 
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On  Excision  of  the  Superior  MaxiHa;  Report  of  a  Case,  mth  Re- 
marks  on  certain  Tumors  of  this  Bone.  By  Wm.  R.  White- 
HBAD,  M.D.  (Univ.  of  Paris),  formerly  Professor  of  Clinical 
Medicine  in  the  New  York  Medical  College,  etc.,  etc. 

Much  discussion,  sometimes  unnecessarily,  engages  the  atten* 
tion  of  the  medical  public  on  questions  of  priority  of  certain 
operations.  No  achievement  more  brilliant,  and  that  has  sig- 
nalized the  progressive  march  of  operative  surgery,  has  a  better 
claim  to  attention  than  the  excision  of  the  upper  jaw,  though, 
at  present,  not  a  very  rare  operation.  Ferguson,  whose  opera- 
tive dexterity  and  skilled  experience  are  well  known,  asserts 
that  "  of  all  innovations,  the  operations  for  the  removal  of 
tumors  of  the  jaws  have  created  the  greatest  impression  on  his 
mind."  Many  others  have  eloquently  testified  to  their  recog- 
nition of  the  just  claims  of  this  conquest  of  modern  surgery; 
and  I  maintain  that  the  distinction  awarded  for  the  conception 
of  a  bold  and  successful  operative  procedure  should  be  ad- 
judged to  the  surgeon  who  most  consistently,  with  recorded 
facts,  merits  that  distinction. 

It  has  been  stated  that  to  Dr.  Horatio  G.  Jameson  is  due 
the  credit  for  having  been  the  first  to  extirpate  the  entire 
superior  maxilla.  Jameson  did  not  practice  even  a  partial 
excision  of  this  bone,  as  a  careful  perusal  of  the  case,  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  will  exhibit,  and  which  is  published 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  American  Medical  Recorder,  for 
1820. 

The  operation  which  Jameson  performed,  as  the  history  of  the 
case  exposes,  was  for  an  immense  tumor  which  commenced  from 
the  gum,  extended  to  the  palate,  and  protruded  from  the  mouth 
— ^resembling,  from  the  description,  a  form  of  epulis,  which 
Ambroise  Par6  described  in  1628  (CEuvres,  page  291),  and 
which  he  removed  by  successive  operations  and  cauterizations, 
and  probably  belonged  to  one  of  those  forms  of  tumors  usually 
benignant  and  histologically  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
elements  known  as  the  myeloplaxes,  or  the  multi-nucleated 
lamellae,  discovered  and  made  known  by  Robin  in  1849;  nor 
am  I  inclined  to  accord  more  faith  to  the  statement  that  has 
been  made  that  Alcoluthus,  in  1693,  removed  this  bone.    Ja- 
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meson's  operation  consisted  in  transpiercing  and  dissecting  the 
growth  from  the  maxilla  and  immediately  contiguous  soft 
parts,  and,  in  its  removal,  pieces  of  the  alveolar  processes  were 
detached  with  it.  As  he  states,  his  incisions  were  not  carried 
80  high  up  as  the  bottom  of  the  antrum.  He  makes  no  men- 
tion of  having  used  saws,  chisels,  or  bone  forceps,  and  as 
further  proof,  several  weeks  after  the  operation,  by  a  few  cir^ 
cmnscribed  applications  of  caustic,  he  opened  the  cavity  of  the 
antrum  to  discover  if  the  disease  extended  to  it,  and  he  found 
it  healthy.  Certainly  this  does  not  look  like  excision  of  the 
superior  maxilla. 

But  to  Dr.  David  L.  Rogers,  of  New  York,  is  due  the  priori 
ity,  as  is  shown  in  the  report  of  a  case  of  partial  excision  of 
this  bone  for  tumor,  recorded  in  the  New  York  Medical  and 
Physical  Journal,  Vol.  iii.,  1824.  After  extracting  two  molar 
teeth,  he  circumscribed  the  tumor  by  sawing  the  maxillary 
bone  and  its  palate  process,  and  joining  the  incision  by  another 
at  right  angles;  and  as  he  distinctly  states,  removed  the  two 
inferior  turbinated  bones,  a  part  of  the  septum  narium,  the 
vomer  and  part  of  the  antrum.  Thus  he  seems  to  have  com- 
plied with  the  requirements  of  the  disease,  and  did  not  remove 
the  entire  bone,  as  Gensoul  recommended  and  several  times 
unnecessarily  practiced,  as  well  as  many  other  surgeons,  but 
which  is  at  present  a  well  established  surgical  doctrine  to  re- 
move only  so  much  as  is  diseased,  leaving  the  sound  tissues — 
and  if  the  growth  is  one  of  those  rapidly  recurring  malignant 
tumors,  the  least  surgical  interference  the  better.  Happily 
such,  however,  are  comparatively  rare.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  case  reported  by  Rogers  is  wanting  in  details  and 
precision  of  description;  and  thus  we  observe  that  it  was  re- 
served for  Lizars  and  Gensoul,  who,  at  a  later  period,  subjected 
the  operation  to  well  defined  procedures,  to  bear  off  the  palm 
of  priority,  though  justly  due  to  Rogers.  Since  then,  Stevens, 
Mott,  Mutter,  Warren,  Horner,  and  many  others,  have  per- 
formed this  operation,  with  more  or  less  modification  in  the 
operative  details,  not  to  speak  of  surgeons  in  other  countries. 
It  is  of  paramount  importance,  however,  to  study  the  various 
morbid  growths  which,  for  their  removal,  require  the  excision 
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of  this  bone,  and  below  is  the  report  of  a  case  in  which  I  had 
occasion  to  resort  to  this  operation. 

Case.  Tumor  of  the  Superior  MaocUla. — A  negro  girl,  age 
twelve,  living  six  or  eight  miles  from  the  village  of  Anderson 
Gonrt'HoQse,  South  Carolina,  was  troubled  with  a  tumor  occu- 
pying the  superior  maxilla.  I  was  consulted  by  her  attendant 
physician.  Dr.  P.  A.  Wilhite,  of  Anderson,  and  my  opinion 
requested  concerning  the  nature  of  this  growth  and  the  pro- 
priety of  its  removal  by  excision  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  girl 
was  well  developed,  rather  above  the  medium  size  and  height, 
and  presented  appearances  of  the  most  excellent  general  health. 
On  inquiring  into  the  history  of  the  case  the  following  infor- 
mation was  elicited:  When  about  three  years  of  age  a  tumor, 
occupying  the  region  of  the  upper  jaw  of  the  right  side,  was 
observed,  which  gradually  enlarged  until  about  the  time  she 
attained  the  age  of  nine,  when  she  came  under  treatment, 
which  consisted  of  local  applications  of  one  of  the  prepara- 
tions of  iodine,  and  the  administration  of  iodide  of  pota^ium 
int^nally.  The  treatment  was  continued  from  six  to  eight 
months,  with  apparently  some  diminution  in  the  size  of  the 
tumor.  It  afterward,  however,  continued  to  increase,  and 
twelve  months  previous  to  being  consulted  in  the  matter  no 
further  interference  with  it  had  been  attempted,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  puncture  of  the  mass  through  one  of  the  alveolar 
cavities  with  a  view  of  determining  its  consistency,  a  bicusped 
tooth  being  extracted  for  that  purpose.  The  result  of  that 
puncture  established  the  solid  character  of  the  tumor. 

My  notes  furnish  me  with  the  following  information  of  her 
condition  at  my  first  examination. 

Examination  of  the  Patient. — The  girl  is  hideously  deformed 
by  a  tumor,  occupying  the  right  superior  maxilla,  greatly  dis- 
tending the  cheek,  forcibly  drawing  the  mouth  upward  and 
outward,  distorting  and  preventing  its  complete  closure,  and 
permitting,  from  its  semi-closed  condition,  to  observe  a  portion 
of  the  tumor  occupying  the  anterior  part  of  the  superior  max- 
illa; the  nostril  of  the  right  side  is  partially  efiieLced  by  being 
elevated  and  pushed  forward  and  outward;  the  eye  of  that 
side  is  partially  concealed  by  the  very  great  distension  of  the 
cheek,  tiiough  the  lower  rim  of  the  orbit  is  perfectly  free  from 
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the  tumor,  and  its  well  defined  limits  in  this  r^ion  are  plainly 
perceptible  to  the  tonch.  As  I  have  already  stated,  the  growth 
oecnpies  the  right  superior  maxilla,  and  it  depresses  the  roof 
of  the  mouth  of  that  side — projecting  toward  the  mesial  line, 
pushing  the  vomer  to  the  left  side — extending  externally  and 
inferiorly,  the  lower  part  of  the  growth  projects  below  the  line 
of  the  molar  teeth.  All  of  the  teeth  of  the  affected  side  are 
present  except  two  that  have  been  extracted;  they  are  sound 
and  firm.  By  passing  the  finger  behind  the  alveolar  arch  the 
tumor  is  found  to  make  considerable  projection,  though  well 
circumscribed,  and  it  is  hard  and  resisting  to  the  touch.  Ex- 
ternally, and  in  that  part  of  the  tumor  occupying  the  roof  of 
the  mouth,  it  is  slightly  and  superficially  lobed.  To  the  touch: 
generally  it  is  hard  and  resisting;  in  some  points  there  is  a 
certain  degree  of  elasticity  to  the  touch,  but  nothing  like  soft- 
ness in  any  part  of  it,  and  unattended  with  any  sensation  of 
yielding  or  crepitation.  The  surface  of  the  tumor  is  irregu- 
larly smooth  in  every  part  accessible  to  the  touch.  There  are 
no  large  veins  on  the  tumor,  and  there  are  no  engorged  gan- 
glions in  the  parotid  region. 

The  growth  has  increased  slowly  and  very  gradually  until 
within  the  last  six  or  eight  months,  since  which  period  its  in- 
crease has  been  much  more  rapid.  It  has  never  been  painful,  and 
the  patient  complains  only  of  inconvenience  and  discomfort,  to 
which  must  be  added  the  fear  of  its  further  and  rapid  increase, 
and  the  hideous  deformity  it  occasions.  It  made  its  appearance 
without  any  apparent  cause,  and  I  should  also  state  that  the 
girl  was  bom  of  healthy  parents,  in  whom  no  similar  growths 
have  ever  been  observed.  The  voice  is  strongly  nasal  and 
indistinct.  Mastication  is  embarrassed  and  the  imbibition  of 
liquids  rendered  difScult  from  the  distortion  of  the  lips. 

The  sketch,  Pig.  1,  which  has  been  since  reproduced  and 
retouched,  offers  an  excellent  representation  of  the  appearances* 
of  the  girl  such  as  she  presented  upon  my  first  examination  of 
her,  and  is  a  pretty  good  preservation  of  her  features. 

Undecided  as  to  the  character  of  this  morbid  growth,  but 
balancing  in  my  mind  the  probabilities  of  its  histological  ele- 
ments being  homomorphous,  and  belonging  to  the  class  of 
homologous  tissues,  fluctuating  between  the  fibro-plastic,  fibrous 
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and  osteo-fibrous  growths,  I  inclined  toward  the  opinion  that  it 
was  an  osteo-fibrous  tumor.  In  the  study  of  its  clinical  char- 
acters, I  observed  that  it  presented  none  of  the  features  of 
tumors  designated  malignant.  Fearing,  however,  that  it  might 
ultimately  take  another  character  much  to  be  dreaded — in 
other  words,  that  it  might  degenerate,  and  observing  that,  at 
the  time,  it  was  limited  and  apparently  well  defined — fearing 
its  further  increase,  and  considering  the  general  good  health 
of  the  girl,  with  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned, I  determined  to  remove  it  by  excision  of  the  superior 
maxilla. 


iRffl 


Before  proceeding  to  operate,  I  caused  a  puncture  of  the 
tumor  to  be  made  in  my  presence,  and  the  result  of  that  explo- 
ration entirely  confirmed  the  opinion  conceived  of  the  solid  char- 
acter of  the  growth,  established  by  the  puncture  made  several 
months  previously.  I  deemed  this  precaution  necessary,  as  a 
mistake  in  diagnosis  of  such  tumors  may  occur  to  the  most  pru- 
dent surgeons — recollecting  the  experience  of  Gensoul,  who, 
notwithstanding  his  judgment  and  skill  as  a  surgeon,  com- 
menced a  resection  of  the  upper  jaw,  when  he  discovered  that 
he  had  before  him  a  sinus  distended  with  fluid  instead  of  a  solid 
tumor. 

Thoroughly  convinced,  then,  of  the  necessity  of  the  operation, 
on  the  fifth  of  April,  1865,  in  the  presence  of  and  assisted  by 
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Drs.  Wilhite,  Bntledge,  Borland  and  others,  I  proceeded  to 
effect  the  excision  of  the  tumor. 

Throngh  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Patrick,  a  distingnished  dentist 
of  Charleston,  S.  C,  then  residing  at  Anderson,  I  was  pro- 
vided with  a  dentist's  chair,  which  afforded  me  greater  facility 
and  ease  in  operating  on  the  part.  I  caused  a  small  charcoal 
furnace  to  be  prepared,  in  which  cauteries  were  kept  in  readi- 
ness to  be  used  in  the  event  of  hemorrhage  from  the  deep 
structures  inaccessible  to  ligatures,  after  the  wrenching  out  of 
the  tumor.  Being  imperfectly  provided  with  instruments,  I 
did  not  possess  nor  could  t  obtain  a  pair  of  bone  pliers,  which, 
however,  I  did  not  regret,  as  the  result  justified,  and  I  am  more 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  chain  saw  of  which  I  made  use 
possesses  many  advantages  which  render  it  a  most  desirable 
instrument  in  such  an  operation.  I  had  previously  caused  to 
be  manufactured,  by  a  gunsmith,  a  small,  narrow,  straight  saw, 
which  greatly  facilitated  the  section  of  the  superior  maxilla 
and  the  malar  bone. 

The  Operation. — Chloroform  being  administered,  the  first 
incisor  on  the  opposite  side  being  extracted,  and  the  patient 
placed  conveniently  and  her  head  supported  and  firmly  held  by 
an  aid,  I  made  a  curved  incision  which  extended  from  the  lip, 
at  a  point  a  little  above  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  to  a  point  cor- 
responding to  the  middle  of  the  malar  bone. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  fSeicial  artery  occurring  was  controlled 
momentarily  by  pressure  on  the  cut  surfaces  with  the  fingers; 
becoming  troublesome,  it  was  arrested  by  a  ligature  placed  on 
each  end  of  the  divided  artery.  I  then  dissected  the  tumor  in 
the  direction  of  the  nasal  branch  of  the  superior  maxillary 
bone,  along  the  lower  rim  of  the  orbit,  taking  pains  to  divide 
the  suborbital  nerve  at  the  point  where,  after  emerging  from 
the  suborbital  canal,  it  forms  a  kind  of  meshy-like  anastomosis 
with  the  facial  nerve;  this  effected,  the  exalted  sensibility,  not- 
withstanding the  chloroform,  ceased  to  be  any  longer  evinced 
by  contortions  of  that  side  of  the  face.  I  continued  my  dissec- 
tion on  the  malar  branch  of  the  superior  maxilla  and  on  the 
malar  bone.  Having  thus  circumscribed  the  tumor  in  its 
superior  and  anterior  portions,  and  observing  that  it  did  not 
extend  quite  up  to  the  nasal  bone,  with  the  perforator  of  a 
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straight  trocar  I  effected  an  openiDg  through  the  os  ongnis,  and 
the  trocar  being  withdrawn,  I  succeeded,  after  some  trouble, 
in  passing  the  canula  of  a  Belloq's  sound  in  its  place,  and 
through  the  canula  I  passed  a  piece  of  wire  perforated  at  its 
extremity  and  threaded  with  silk,  to  which  last  was  attached  a 
chain  saw.  The  trouble  that  I  experienced  at  this  stage  of  the 
operation  resulted  from  not  having  at  my  disposal  a  suitable 
curved  trocar  for  perforating  the  os  onguis.  The  chain  saw, 
however,  being  passed  and  properly  adjusted,  I  cut  the  nasal 
process  of  the  superior  maxilla.    (See  Fig.  2,  A,  A.)  The  head 


forcibly  extended,  and  the  lower  jaw  depressed  by  the  finger  of 
an  aid,  I  made  an  incision,  with  a  sharp  pointed  bistoury,  trans- 
versely across  the  palate  arch,  extending  from  the  middle  pala- 
tine suture  along  the  posterior  border  of  the  palate  bone  to  the 
extremity  of  the  alveolar  arch;^  I  made  another  incision  at  right 
angles  to  this  along  the  middle  palatine  suture  of  the  maxillary 
bone  and  terminating  at  the  alveola,  from  which  the  incisor 
had  been  extracted  to  permit  the  free  action  of  the  chain  saw. 
I  then  introduced  the  Belloq  canula  containing  a  threaded  wire 
in  the  anterior  opening  of  the  nasal  fossa  of  the  right  side,  and 
sliding  its  curved  extremity  along  the  floor  of  the  nasal  fossa, 
caused  it  to  enter  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  at  the  opening  made 
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by  the  incision  which  detached  the  soft  palate  from  the  posterior 
border  of  the  palate  bone.  The  thread  was  seized  and  attached  to 
the  chain  saw,  which  being  passed  and  adjusted,  permitted  me  to 
eflFect  very  easily  the  section  of  the  bone  in  this  part.  (See  Pig.  2, 
B.  B.)  With  the  small,  narrow  straight  saw  of  which  I  havealready 
spoken,  I  cat  the  saperior  maxilla  and  malar  bone  in  a  line 
nearly  horizontal  and  parallel  with  the  inferior  border  of  the 
orbit,  immediately  below  the  external  opening  of  the  suborbital 
canal.  Fig.  2,  C  indicates  the  malar  bone.  Then  with  a  pair 
of  strong  forceps  I  seized  the  tumor  firmly,  and  alternately 
depressing  and  elevating  the  handle  of  the  instrument  with  a 
slightly  twisting  movement,- after  a  few  efforts  I  succeeded  in 
separating  the  tumor,  and  a  few  incisions  of  the  adjacent  soft 
parts  permitted  it  to  be  entirely  detached. 

No  hemorrhage  occurred  after  the  removal  of  the  mass,  and 
the  immense  cavity  which  remained  was  washed  with*  a  weak 
solution  of  muriated  tincture  of  iron,  and  exposed  to  the  air 
for  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  before  proceeding  to  place 
the  sutures  and  dress  the  wound.  The  patient  was  most  of  the 
time  partially  under  the  influence  of  chloroform;  she  supported 
the  operation  with  courage,  and  her  condition  after  it  was 
excellent. 

Five  twisted  sutures  approximated  the  cut  surfaces  of  the 
cheek,  and  a  light,  simple  bandage  was  applied.  No  lint  or 
any  thing  else  was  stuffed  into  the  cavity  left  after  removal  of 
the  tumor;  she  was  put  to  bed;  an  astringent  wash  of  the  muri- 
ated tincture  of  iron  recommended  during  the  first  few  hours, 
and  half  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  morphia  ordered  for  the  night. 

April  6th.  Passed  the  night  quite  comfortably — complains 
of  slight  headache— the  pulse  is  a  little  frequent— patient 
swallows  pretty  well;  there  is  no  regurgitation  of  liquids  into 
the  nasal  fossas;  ordered  chicken  soup. 

April  7th.  Rested  well  during  the  night;  is  able  to  sit  up 
and  walk  about  the  room;  gargles  with  Darby's  solution  (solu- 
tion containing  chlorine).     Ordered  chicken  soup  and  milk. 

April  8th.  Was  removed  to  her  home,  several  miles  in  the 
country. 

April  9th.  Attended  her  in  company  with  the  family  physi- 
cian: general  condition  excellent,  her  appetite  good,  swallows 
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well,  is  cheerful;  contmned   Darby's  solution,  and   recom 
mended  creosote  water  to  be  used  in  place  of  it  the  next  day. 

April  11th.  Continues  to  improve;  can  pronounce  distinct- 
ly a  few  words,  but  requiring  effort  to  do  so.  Same  prescrip- 
tions as  previous  day.  In  the  course  of  the  next  few  days  all 
the  pins  were  removed  and  the  union  found  complete  in  the 
entire  extent  of  the  incision.  The  cheek  is  well  supported  and 
the  deformity  very  slight  for  such  an  operation.  The  engraver 
should  have  represented  a  slight  cicatrix  of  the  cheek,  but  it  is 
not  very  apparent — ^indeed  it  is  not  so  much  as  it  usually  is 
after  the  most  perfect  union.    Pig.  3  exhibits  her  appearance 


m^ 


after  the  removal  of  the  sutures.  There  is  observed,  however, 
a  flatness  of  the  right  cheek;  otherwise  her  appearance  is  de- 
cidedly improved.  I  did  not  again  see  her,  but  in  less  than 
thirty  days  she  was  entirely  well  and  at  work  on  the  farm 
where  she  lives.  About  six  weeks  ago  I  received  from  the 
family  physician  a  letter  stating  that  he  saw  her  last  fall,  which 
was  six  months  after  the  operation,  and  that  he  had  not  seen 
her  since;  but  at  that  time  the  cavity  had  contracted,  and  from 
an  external  view  it  was  almost  impossible  to  tell  that  any  ope- 
ration had  been  practiced  on  the  upper  jaw.  Consequently 
there  has  been  no  tendency  to  recurrence  of  the  growth. 

Examination  of  the  Tumor. — Immediately  after  its  removal, 
the  tumor  offered  the  following  characters  on  examination: 
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irregularly  07oid,  was  solid,  hard  and  resisting.  The  cut  sor- 
£ELce  presented  the  appearance  of  a  rather  bright  reddish  mass, 
thickly  studded  with  small  irregularly  shaped  carities  of  dif- 
ferent sizes.  The  osseous  element  appeared  to  enter  largely 
into  the  composition  of  the  growth.  It  was  not  weighed,  but, 
as  near  as  I  can  recollect,  it  must  have  weighed  at  the  time  of 
its  removal  at  least  a  third  of  a  pound — ^very  probably  more. 
Circumstances  did  not  at  that  time  permit  of  the  microscopic 
examination  of  the  elements  composing  it.  However,  it  was 
placed  in  alcohol,  and  a  few  weeks  ago  forwarded  to  me  at 
New  York  in  the  dried  state,  with  the  explanation  that  the  jar 
containing  it  had  been  broken  and  the  alcohol  was  not  renewed. 
The  specimen,  as  it  appeajrs  at  present,  though  compact,  firm  and 
resisting  as  bone,  is  quite  light,  and  diminished  to  one  half  of 
its  original  size.  The  cut  surface  is  smooth  and  white.  A 
small  piece  of  the  tumor  having  been  macerated  a  few  hours  in 
water,  I  selected  iBrom  it  a  specimen  which  I  placed  on  the 
glass  of  the  microscope,  and  adding  a  drop  of  acetic  add,  I 
observed  the  following  appearances:  irregular  masses  com- 
posed of  numerous  finely  granular  bodies,  variously  agglom- 
erated, of  different  sizes  and  shapes;  some  irregularly  oval, 
others  triangular  or  quadrilateral,  but  all  more  or  less  com- 
pactly massed,  and  mixed  with  granular  matter. 

Dr.  Gonzales  Echeverria,  whose  skill  in  histological  researches 
is  well  known,  was  so  kind  as  to  examine  a  portion  of  the  tu- 
mor, and  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  osseous  tissue  has 
undergone  hypertrophy,  and  is  invaded  by  a  very  fine  granular 
matter,  which  he  takes  to  be  calcareous,  and  masking  the 
osseous  lacunie. 

I  propose,  in  a  subsequent  article,  to  remark  upon  certain 
tumors  occupying  this  bone. 


External  Strabismus  cf  Four  Lines  corrected  by  One  Opera- 
tion; Patient  Myopic.  By  0.  D.  Pomerot,  M.D.,  of  New 
York. 

Mrs.  Donaldson,  native  of  Scotland,  aged  40,  a  bookfolder 
by  trade,  on  14th  of  June  applied  to  me  for  a  squint  in  her 
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left  eye,  which  had  been  present  since  her  earliest  recollec- 
tions. It  had  never  squinted  less  than  at  present  (about  four 
lines),  which,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  produced  a  very 
unsightly  appearance.  There  appeared  to  be  a  sufficiency  of 
conTergent  power  to  enable  her  to  bring  the  eye  to  the  middle 
line  when  assisted  by  the  other  eye;  but  alone,  it  hardly 
reached  that  point. 

Vision  was  too  poor  to  read  even  the  largest  type;  but  a 
concave  glass  of  30  inch  focus  rendered  objects  a  little  more 
distinct. 

The  other  eye  admitted  of  almost  normal  vision  with  con- 
cave 30.  Both  eyes  have  congested  fundi  with  altered  disks. 
The  right  eye  has  a  slight  posterior  staphyloma. 

On  the  16th  of  June  I  divided  the  external  rectus  of  the 
squinting  eye  through  a  horizontal  wound  of  the  conjunctiva; 
the  muscle  was  thoroughly  divided,  but  was  not  detached  from 
the  surrounding  connective  tissue  more  than  could  be  avoided, 
as  there  was  some  prominence  of  the  eyeball,  and  it  was  feared 
that  excessive  retraction  of  the  muscle  within  the  ocular 
capsule  might  produce  a  bulging  of  the  eye. 

The  internal  rectus  was  divided  through  a  large  vertical 
wound  of  the  conjunctiva  (about  3  or  4  lines  from  the  margin 
of  the  cornea,  the  point  of  insertion  of  the  tendon),  and  exten- 
sively separated  from  the  globe.  The  tendon  of  the  muscle 
was  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  externally  with  the  subcon- 
junctiveal  connective  tissue,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  new 
attachment  of  the  tendon  to  the  globe. 

About  four  or  five  lines  of  tendon,  fascia  and  conjunctiva 
were  removed  by  the  scissors,  the  whole  being  closed  by  three 
sutures,  care  being  taken  to  pass  one  or  more  sutures  through 
the  tendon  of  the  muscle.  The  eye  now  converged  about  a 
line;  but  knowing  the  difficulty  of  correcting  a  divergent 
squint,  I  had  no  fear  but  that  it  would  return  to  at  least  its 
proper  position.  The  treatment  consisted  in  a  compress 
bandage  for  the  first  twenty  four  hours,  followed  by  cold 
water  dressings.  In  forty-eight  hours  two  of  the  sutures 
were  removed,  and  on  the  following  day  the  remaining  one 
had  sloughed  away.  The  reaction  was  very  moderate. 
By  the  8th  of  July  the  eye  had  become  perfectly  straight 
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and  the  inflammation  bad  subsided.  Patient  a£Srms  that  sbe 
can  see  better;  if  so,  it  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  of  now 
seeing  with  both  eyes  at  once,  which  she  did  not  do  before. 

The  movements  of  the  squinting  eye  are  almost  as  free  as 
those  of  the  other.  The  divergent  power  of  the  eye  is  not 
qnite  equal  to  the  convergent.  At  the  present  time 
(May,  1866)  the  eye  diverges  a  very  little,  although  the 
patient  and  her  friends  are  unable  to  detect  any  thing  amiss. 

The  internal  rectus  is  a  little  stronger  than  the  external.  I 
report  this  case  partly  to  show  the  comparative  simplicity  of 
the  operation  for  correcting  a  divergent  squint.  In  the  direc- 
tions for  this  class  of  operations  we  observe  that  it  is  essential 
to  find  and  bring  forward  the  tendon  of  the  internal  rectus; 
this  is  not  always  easy  to  be  done,  and  certainly  will  puzzle 
the  inexperienced  operator.  In  the  present  operation  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  whole  of  the  tissue  upon  the  tendon  of  the 
muscle  is  brought  forward,  partly  as  it  is  difficult  to  separate 
the  tendon  of  the  muscle  from  its  surroundings,  and  partly,  as 
has  been  before  hinted,  to  strengthen  the  new  attachment  of 
the  muscle — that  is,  in  its  new  position  the  tendon  is  held  in 
place  not  only  by  its  insertion  to  the  globe,  but  also  by  its 
attachment  to  the  fascia  resting  upon  itself.  The  cause  of  the 
squint  in  this  case  is  probably  due  to  the  myopia.  It  would 
not.  however,  alter  the  pertinency  of  these  remarks  if  the  cause 
were  otherwise,  unless  it  be  from  a  former  operation,  in  which 
the  muscle  was  divided  so  far  back  as  to  retract  entirely  from 
all  connection  with  the  anterior  portion  of  the  globe.    ■ 

Such  a  case,  however,  would  hardly  be  worthy  an  operative 
procedure. 


Lectures  on  the  Treatment  of  Nervous  Disorders  hy  the  Appli- 
cation of  the  Constant  Galvanic  Current.  Delivered  at  the 
Hospital  of  La  Chariie,  Paris.  By  Dr.  Robert  Remak, 
Professor  Extraordinary  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  University 
of  Berlin. 

I  came  to  Paris  to  demonstrate,  by  means  of  the  apparatus 
before  you,  the  physiological  and  therapeutical  effects  of  the 
constant  galvanic  current  upon  the  human  body,  both  in  a  state 
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of  health  and  of  disease.  My  experiments  have,  as  yon  know, 
been  submitted  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Academy 
of  Medicine;  and  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  the  sub- 
ject before  the  several  committees  that  I  undertook  the  treat- 
ment of  certain  patients  in  this  hospital.  As  you  will  wish  to 
understand  fully  what  yon  are  to  be  told  and  to  be  shown,  a 
few  preliminary  remarks  are  necessary. 

Do  not  expect  a  long  history  of  Medical  Electricity.  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  reminding  you  that  friction-electricity  has 
been  used  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  from  its  discovery,  and 
that  we  have,  especially  in  France,  a  number  of  works,  cited  in 
the  Treatise  of  M.  Alfred  Becquerel,  relating  to  its  employment 
as  a  remedial  measure.  Unfortunately,  these  works  do  not 
teach  us  much,  for  their  authors  had  neither  the  physical  nor 
pathological  knowledge  necessary  to  the  methodical  employ- 
ment of  electricity;  and,  besides,  the  cases  in  which  they  re- 
sorted to  it  were  desperate  and  often  incurable. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  discovery  of  the  jw?tf  by  Volta  that 
the  attention  of  physicians  and  scientific  men  was  seriously 
directed  towards  electro-therapeutics,  and  to  give  you  an  idea 
of  the  hopes  that  were  then  entertained  respecting  it,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  remind  you  that  the  Consul  Bonaparte  remained 
standing  during  the  reading  of  the  celebrated  memoir  of  Yolta 
at  the  Institute  in  1800 — a  memoir  which  contained  the  first 
scientific  indications  of  the  therapeutic  application  of  gal- 
vanism. Later,  the  physicians  of  different  countries  tried 
its  effects,  and  Volta  himself  the  first  upon  deaf  mutes. 
The  failure  of  these  attempts  was  not  alone  due  to  the  bad 
selection  of  cases,  and  the  want  of  adequate  physiological 
knowledge,  but  chiefly  to  the  inconstancy  and  the  short  duration 
of  the  current  furnished  by  the  Voltaic  pile.  As  the  actual  iden- 
tity of  galvanism  and  friction-electricity  became  acknowledged, 
it  was  believed  that  galvanism  could  be  passed  over,  and  fric- 
tion-electricity, which  had  been  for  a  long  period  in  general 
repute,  be  made  to  take  its  place. 

In  1830,  Becquerel  discovered  the  means  by  which  a  constant 
Voltaic  current  could  be  produced.  The  attention  of  philoso- 
phers, at  this  time,  was  unfortunately  occupied  in  another 
direction;  it  was  absorbed  by  the  labors  of  CErsted  and  Fara- 
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day,  the  discoverers  of  induction  currents;  the  first,  as  you 
know,  of  the  magneto-electric,  and  the  second  of  the  galvano- 
electric  currents.  These  discoveries  gave  rise  to  the  construc- 
tion of  rotatory  and  induction  machines,  which  physicians  have 
used  to  this  time,  thinking  that  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  electricity  was  disengaged  by  one  process  or  another. 
Such  was  the  condition  of  things  when,  in  1855,  in  studying 
the  effects  of  the  different  electrical  currents  upon  the  human 
body  in  health  and  in  disease,  I  learned  to  appreciate  that  the 
value  of  the  constant  galvanic  current  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
eases was  incomparably  superior  to  that  of  all  other  electrical 
currents,  and  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  where  the  constant 
current  has  a  happy  influence,  induction  currents  are  rather 
harmful  than  usefd.  This  is  a  demonstrated  fact  to-day,  at 
least  in  Germany;  and  I  venture  to  believe,  after  the  proofs 
I  shall  be  able  to  give,  you  will  be  convinced,  with  me,  that 
the  constant  current  has  an  action  much  more  intense,  and 
much  more  beneficial  than  other  currents,  and  that  it  owes  this 
remedial  superiority  to  the  facility  by  which  a  large  quantity 
of  electricity  is  introduced  into  the  body  without  shock  or 
pain. 

I  begin  with  a  description  of  the  instruments  I  use.  My 
apparatus  is  composed  of  a  strong  wooden  box,  which  can  be 
carried  on  a  hand-cart,  and  contains  thirty-two  elements,  each 
weighing  eight  pounds.  The  box  is  closed  on  the  top  by  a  lid, 
upon  which  are  placed  three  small  pieces  of  mechanism,  each 
distinct  from  the  other,  and  all  three  corresponding  with  the 
current.  The  first,  called  an  decior,  is  a  vertical  plate  of  wood, 
upon  which  are  fixed  metallic  buttons  corresponding  to  the 
elements  of  the  pile.  A  sort  of  turench,  also  metallic,  moves 
on  these  buttons,  and  by  means  of  a  peculiar  arrangement 
collects  the  current  furnished  by  a  given  number  of  elements — 
not  numbering,  be  it  understood,  beyond  thirty-two.  In  the 
case  where  thirty  elements  are  not  sufficient,  more  elements  are 
placed  in  additional  boxes,  and  they  can  readily  be  connected 
with  the  others.  The  second  is  a  galvanoscope,  which  indicates 
the  approximate  intensity  of  the  current.  The  third  one  con- 
sists of  a  commutator  or  key-board,  a  current-changer,  serving 
to  vary,  as  may  be  wished,  ^e  direction  of  the  current. 
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It  is  proper  that  I  should  tell  you  how  the  Voltaic  elements 
I  use  are  composed.  I  employed  at  first  the  elements  of 
Daniell,  which  furnished  a  more  constant  current  than  those  of 
Grove  or  Bunsen,  but  which  had  the  inconvenience  of  requiring 
cleaning  every  day,  on  account  of  the  cupreous  deposit  which 
accumulated  on  the  surface  of  the  porous  cylinder,  from  endos- 
mosis  between  two  liquids  of  diflferent  densities.  To  diminish 
this  endosmotic  action,  MM.  Siemens  and  Helske,  skillful 
makers  of  telegraphic  apparatus  at  Berlin,  conceived  the  idea 
of  putting  the  copper-plate  below  the  cylinder  of  zinc,  separating 
them  by  a  pipe-clay  diaphragm,  which  is  covered  with  a  thick 
layer  of  papier-mach6.  As  the  denser  fluid,  the  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  copper  is  interior  to  the  pipe-clay  diaphragm,  below  the 
papier-mach6  which  supports  the  cylinder  of  zinc,  the  endos- 
motic decomposition  is  greatly  diminished,  and,  in  consequence, 
the  duration  of  the  current  produced  by  this  element  is  truly 
astonishing,  provided  from  time  to  time  you  add  crystals  of 
the  sulphate  of  copper  and  water.  From  1859  to  1861,  the 
first  period  I  made  use  of  this  machine,  I  had  it  cleaned  about 
every  three  months;  but  of  late  years  I  have  satisfied  myself 
that  it  will  work  during  six  months  without  the  current  sensi- 
bly losing  its  intensity. 

In  the  application  of  the  current  to  the  surface  of  the  body 
I  use,  in  most  cases,  metallic  electrodes  covered  with  muslin  or 
wool,  moistened  with  water,  which  communicate  with  the  con- 
ducting rods  by  a  bundle  of  silver  wires,  with  gutta-percha  or 
caoutchouc  envelopes.  The  surface  of  these  tampons  varies  in 
size  according  to  the  part  of  the  body  to  which  it  is  to  be  ap- 
plied; but  I  prefer  it  to  be  as  broad  as  circumstances  will 
permit,  because  the  introduction  of  a  great  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity is  generally  required. 

II. 

I  pass  now  to  a  sketch  of  the  general  and  local  effects  of  the 
constant  current. 

The  general  effects,  from  the  prolonged  application  of  the 
constant  current,  consist  in  an  increase  of  the  animal  heat  of  the 
body,  in  subsequent  sweating,  and,  very  often,  in  prolonged 
sleep.,  followed  by  a  species  of  repose  of  the  whole  body. 
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The  local  effects  are  very  various.  The  most  curious  are 
certainly  the  effects  upon  the  nerves  of  sensation,  and  which 
are  not  produced  by  the  induction  current.  In  touching,  for 
example,  the  temple,  forehead  or  cheek  with  electrodes  carry- 
ing a  very  feeble  current,  and  causing  no  sensation  upon  the 
skin,  you  produce  peculiar  flashes — ^photopsia — resembling  a 
radiated  spot,  imitating,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  structure  of 
the  retina.  Yon  witness  the  same  phenomena  in  applying  the 
electrodes  upon  any  part  of  the  head,  or  even  the  neck,  as  low 
down  as  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra,  which  is  ordinarily  the  limit 
of  the  region  where  this  excitement  of  the  retina  can  be  caused. 

The  sense  of  taste  is  excited  by  a  process  identical  with  that 
which  excites  the  sense  of  vision.  In  point  of  fact,  taste  is 
stimulated  by  touching  with  the  electrodes  certain  points  upon 
the  face,  and  particularly  on  the  nucha.  This  galvanic  taste  is 
very  marked;  some  find  it  acid,  some  bitter,  others  styptic. 
It  is  felt  not  only  in  the  tongue,  but  in  the  palate,  in  the 
gums,  and  even  in  the  oesophagus.  It  often  happens  that  the 
limits  of  the  points  of  the  spinal  marrow,  where  the  sense  of 
taste  can  be  determined,  exceed  the  limits  of  the  fifth  cervical 
vertebra,  and  are  extended  sometimes  to  the  lumbar  region, 
and  even  into  the  legs.  It  can  thus  be  ascertained  that  the  local 
and  circumscribed  application  of  the  current  upon  a  portion  of 
the  body  exercises  not  only  a  limited  action  between  the  two 
poles,  but  that  the  electric  current  moving  out  of  its  direct  way 
can  penetrate  even  to  the  depths  of  the  organism,  and  reach  the 
nervous  centres.  This  explains  many  unexpected  phenomena, 
which  we  sometimes  observe  in  the  treatment  of  nervous  diseases 
by  galvanism,  especially  in  very  sensitive  persons.  As  to  the 
sense  of  hearing,  it  is  very  diflScult  to  produce  any  influence 
upon  it  in  the  healthy  man;  but  strange  to  say,  in  the  deaf,  and 
particularly  amongst  those  whose  deafness  is  connected  with 
the  nervous  system,  the  excitability  of  the  acoustic  nerve  is  so 
great  that  the  least  application  of  the  constant  current  upon 
the  OS  petrosum  will  produce  sounds,  and  sometimes  awaken, 
but  vainly,  the  hopes  of  cure. 

As  to  the  electrodes,  you  should  know  that  the  retina  is  more 
sensitive  to  the  negative  pole,  and  the  gustatory  nerve  to  the 
positive  pole.    The  auditory  nerve  is  more  sensitive  at  the 
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opening  of  the  circnit  than  at  the  closing  of  it;  it  behares  like 
a  nerre  of  sensation.  In  deafness,  proceeding  from  the  ner- 
vous centres,  you  will  find  that  one  of  the  two  electrodes  pro- 
duces crossed  effects,  after  the  manner  of  the  crossed  reflex  con- 
tractions that  I  have  remarked  in  progressive  muscular  atro- 
phy, and  in  other  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord. 

An  interesting  effect  of  the  constant  current  is  a  species  of 
vertigo,  or  rather  loss  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  body,  which 
happens  when  the  current  acts  upon  a  very  limited  given  point 
— for  example,  the  auriculo-maxillary  fossa.  Sometimes  this 
point  of  vertigo  will  be  found  in  the  carotid  fossa,  near  the 
angle  of  the  jaw,  I  believe  that  this  phenomenon  can  be 
explained  by  a  change  in  the  equilibrium  between  the  two 
halves  of  the  cerebellum,  a  change  caused  by  the  excitation  of 
several  filaments  proceeding  from  the  superior  cervical  gan- 
glion of  the  great  sympathetic,  and  which  come  into  direct 
communication  with  the  cellular  ganglia  of  the  nervous 
centres. 

With  regard  to  the  action  of  the  constant  current  upon  the 
sensory  and  motor  nerves,  my  experiments  upon  the  human 
body  in  health  and  the  human  body  in  disease,  confirm,  in  gen- 
eral, the  law  found  by  Marianini  in  the  living  frog.  This  law 
may  be  thus  stated:  a  down-running  current  acts  more  ener- 
getically upon  the  nerves  of  sensation,  and  an  up-running  cur- 
rent upon  the  nerves  of  motion;  the  first  at  the  point  of  exit, 
the  second  at  the  point  of  entrance.  I  ought  to  add,  however, 
that  when  you  cause  the  action  of  the  current  to  be  unipolar — 
that  is  to  say,  applying  one  electrode  upon  a  single  point  of 
the  nerve,  and  the  other  upon  some  point  of  the  body — you  will 
observe  that  the  positive  pole  exercises  nearly  the  same  influ- 
ence upon  the  sensory  nerves  as  upon  the  motor  nerves — an 
influence  identical  with  the  action  of  the  down-running  current; 
and  that  the  negative  pole  exercises  an  influence  identical  with 
the  action  of  the  ascending  current. 

I  will  terminate  these  theoretical  explanations  by  an  experi- 
ment which  will  show  this  unipolar  action.  I  place  now  the 
positive  electrode  of  a  current  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  ele- 
ments upon  the  median  nerve  of  the  arm  of  this  man,  and  the 
negative  electrode  upon  the  radial  nerve  of  the  same  arm. 
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Now,  in  closing  the  circuit,  yon  see  a  contraction  much 
stronger  on  the  side  of  the  negative  pole,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
flexors;  as  soon  as  I  change  the  direction  of  the  current,  the 
contraction  becomes  stronger  on  the  side  of  the  extensors. 
This  experiment,  which  is  painless,  can  be  repeated  as  often  as 
desirable,  and  the  same  phenomena  will  always  be  reproduced. 
Notice  also  that  the  two  electrodes  act  each  one  differently 
upon  the  blood  vessels.  The  positive  pole  dilates  them,  and 
makes  the  skin  red ;  whilst  the  negative  pole  develops  the 
contrary  effect  after  a  continuous  action  of  five  to  ten  minutes. 
You  notice,  also,  at  the  positive  pole,  a  depression  of  the  skin, 
and  at  the  negative  pole  a  swelling  of  the  epidermis  and  derm. 
I  shall  dwell  upon  these  phenomena  more  hereafter. 

Such  are  the  results  which  I  arrived  at  by  experimenting 
upon  myself,  and  upon  other  healthy  persons,  from  the  13th 
December,  1855,  to  the  18th  July,  1859,  before  attempting  the 
therapeutical  applications  of  the  constant  current.  I  recom- 
mend you  to  follow  the  same  course,  and  not  to  practice  electro- 
therapeutics until  you  have  frequently  repeated  these  prelimi- 
nary  experiments. 

in. 

Allow  me,  before  proceeding  further,  to  mention  an  impor- 
tant point — the  distinction  between  the  constant  current  and 
the  continuous  current.  In  France  these  terms  are  indiffer- 
ently used,  but  they  correspond  to  very  different  effects.  The 
Voltaic  pile  and  the  chains,  which  are  its  immediate  modifica- 
tion, give  a  continuous  current  which,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, may,  after  the  law  of  Ohm,  if  the  resistence  of  the  con- 
ducting body  is  considerable,  resemble  the  constant  cur- 
rent. But  if  the  resistance  diminishes  by  the  effect  of  the 
current  itself  which  softens  the  skin,  the  inconstancy  of  the 
pile  will  manifest  itself  by  very  notable  oscillations,  influen- 
cing not  only  the  galvanoscope,  but  the  nervous  system.  In 
this  case  the  current  will  be  always  continuous,  but  not  con- 
stant; that  is  to  say,  it  will  become  weaker  by  degrees,  by  rea- 
son of  the  diminution  of  the  electro-motor  force  of  the  metallic 
plates,  until  finally  it  finishes  by  becoming  null,  and  that,  too, 
in  a  short  space  of  time.    The  constant  current,  on  the  con- 
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trary,  lasts  for  a  long  time  without  losing  its  intensity,  even 
if  the  resistance  is  very  feeble.  The  application  of  the  con- 
stant current  is  not  always  made  by  immovable  contact 
of  the  electrodes  and  the  skin;  it  can  be  made  by  passing 
the  electrodes  over  the  surface  of  the  body,  without  removing 
them;  that  is  to  say,  without  interruption  in  their  passage.  I 
call  the  first  method,  application  of  the  current  in  repose  (stabile 
strome);  and  the  second,  application  of  the  current  in  motion 
(labile  strome).  There  is  an  apparent  contradiction  between 
the  terms,  constant  current,  and  current  in  motion,  seeing  that 
motion  has  not  constancy  as  a  property;  but  that  does  not 
matter;  what  is  essential,  is  an  apparatus  whose  current  is 
constant  so  long  as  the  resistance  is  the  same.  Evidently,  if 
the  resistance  change,  the  current  is  really  no  longer  constant. 

Let  us  finish  what  is  to  be  said  respecting  the  visible  eflFects 
of  the  electrodes  upon  the  skin.  At  the  negative  pole,  rather 
than  at  the  positive  pole,  a  papillary  and  urticarious  eruption 
is  produced,  which  is  sometimes  extremely  sensitive,  and  may, 
after  a  prolonged  application  of  the  current,  become  filled  with 
a  sub-epithelial  fluid,  and  very  soon  become  a  brown  eschar; 
this  is  detached  very  slowly  from  the  skin,  sometimes  after  three 
months,  from  within  outwards,  in  the  form  of  a  patch,  without 
suppuration  when  not  irritated  or  moistened  and  without  leav- 
ing any  trace  upon  the  skin.  By  this  you  will  comprehend  how 
important  it  is  to  distinguish  the  action  of  the  two  poles,  on 
account  of  what  I  call  the  catalytic  effects  of  the  current — that 
is  to  say,  relating  to  the  treatment  of  the  disorders  of  the  circu- 
lation, of  infiltrations,  of  hardening  of  tissues,  in  a  word,  of  all 
the  pathological  states  designated  under  the  name  inflamma- 
tory. As  in  these  cases  there  is  always  a  constriction  of  the 
arterial  and  lymphatic  vessels,  you  will  understand  that  you 
should  use  the  positive  pole  to  produce  a  favorable  effect,  the 
more  so  as  it  quiets  the  exalted  sensibility  of  the  affected  nerves. 

After  this  digression  I  will  pass  to  the  general  therapeutic 
effects  of  the  constant  current.  Among  these  effects  it  is 
important  to  distinguish  those  caused  by  the  current  in  repose 
from  those  caused  by  the  current  in  motion.  The  current 
in  repose  is  recognized  by  the  immovability  of  the  needle 
of  the  galvanoscope  when  the  circuit  is  closed  by  the  me- 
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dium  of  the  human  body;  and  the  current  in  motion,  by  the 
oscillations  of  this  needle  under  the  same  circumstances.  The* 
current  in  repose  is  produced,  I  repeat,  when  the  electrodes  are 
held  immovably  upon  the  surface  of  the  body;  and  the  current 
in  motion,  by  mating  them  glide  over  this  surface,  without 
interruption  of  communication. 

In  general  the  action  of  the  current  in  repose  is  calming,  and 
that  of  the  current  in  motion  exciting.  Yet,  in  cases  of  severe 
paralysis,  the  current  in  repose,  when  its  action  is  not  toa 
prolonged,  produces  an  anti-paralytic  effect  more  energetic, 
than  the  current  in  motion.  Not  only  interruptions^  but  evea 
too  strong  oscillations  of  the  current  are,  in  such  cases^  more 
harmful  than  useful.  It  may  be  stated  that,  generally,  inter- 
ruptions of  the  constant  current  weaken  it,  and  only  produce 
a  good  effect  in  the  local  treatment  of  contracted  muscles;: 
for  they  become  relaxed  only  when  the  central  cause  of  the  con- 
traction has  already  been  removed  by  appropriate  treatment. 
The  induced  current,  in  spite  of  the  strong  contractions  it 
causes,  does  not  produce  the  curative  effect  of  the  interrupted 
constant  current,  because  it  does  not  permit  the  excitation,  by- 
means  of  a  closed  circuit,  of  the  motor-nervous  fibres,  nor 
bring  on  the  swelling  of  the  muscles  I  shall  speak  of  presently. 

It  is  the  more  important  to  insist  upon  this  soothing  influence 
of  the  constant  current,  which  is  a  very  interesting  therapeutic- 
fact,  as  it  is  produced  by  very  feeble  currents,  and  causes  no 
impression  upon  the  skin.  I  ought  to  add  that,  agreeably  to 
my  experience,  for  the  constant  current  to  be  soothiug  it  should 
be  weak  and  not  painful,  for  pain  causes  involuntary  move- 
ments which  may  disturb  the  constancy  of  its  action. 

The  soothing  effect  of  the  constant  current  differs  from  that 
following  the  use  of  other  sedatives.  Opium,  morphia,  bella- 
donna, calm  and  are  of  easy  administration;  so  that  it  is  better 
to  have  recourse  to  them  than  to  electricity.  But  when  these 
remedies  do  not  promptly  bring  relief,  and  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  continue  their  use  for  some  time,  they  greatly 
weaken  the  nervous  system,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  better  to 
resort  to  electricity,  which,  skillfully  applied,  both  soothes  and 
stimulates. 

The  soothing  effect  of  the  constant  current  is  produced 
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under  very  different  circnmstances.  One  of  the  most  frequent, 
and  where  the  result  is  very  striking,  is  where  the  object  is  to 
destroy  the  exaggerated  sensibility  of  a  part,  the  result  of 
inflammation.  If  in  such  cases  we  apply  a  positive  electrode, 
of  sufficient  surface,  upon  the  painful  part,  and  the  negative 
electrode  upon  some  distant  part  of  the  body — electrodes 
of  a  pile  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  elements,  according 
to  the  resistance  of  the  skin — and  maintain  them  strongly 
pressed  on  the  skin,  so  that  the  needle  of  the  galvanoscope  will 
not  change  position  or  go  beyond  twenty  degrees,  we  shall 
find,  after  five  to  twenty  minutes,  the  sensibility  of  the  pain- 
ful part  much  diminished.  The  surest  and  most  convenient 
curative  means,  even  in  cases  of  severe  inflammation,  where 
the  slightest  touch  of  the  affected  parts  causes  exquisite 
pain,  is  to  place  the  positive  electrode  upon  some  point  of 
the  trunk  of  the  nerve  whose  branches  are  distributed  to  the 
painful  parts,  but  very  remote  from  them,  and  the  negative 
upon  any  point  whatever.  For  example,  in  a  painful  inflam- 
mation of  the  articulation  of  the  elbow  or  of  the  hand,  we 
place  the  positive  pole  upon  the  brachial  plexus,  and  the  nega- 
tive somewhere  on  the  scapula,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  will 
find  the  exaggerated  sensibility  diminish.  I  recommend  this 
method  because  it  nearly  always  succeeds.  I  have  made  the 
application  before  MM.  CI.  Bernard,  Yelpeau,  and  Beau,  upon 
a  man  who,  ten  days  before,  had  fallen  on  his  right  knee,  sinbe 
which  time  excessive  sensibility  had  been  developed  at  the 
internal  border  of  the  patella.  This  hypersesthesia  hindered 
the  patient  from  walking  without  bending  his  knee,  and  had 
resisted  ordinary  treatment.  I  put  the  positive  electrode  upon 
the  crural  nerve,  at  its  point  of  exit  below  Poupart's  ligament, 
and  the  negative  electrode  upon  the  extensor  muscle  of  the  leg, 
somewhat  enfeebled  and  emaciated  by  the  unnatural  gait  which 
had  become  habitual.  After  some  minutes  we  found  that  the 
Joint  was  much  less  painful,  and,  in  consequence,  that  both 
extension  of  the  leg  and  walking  were  easier.  On  the  repe- 
tition, three  times,  of  this  treatment,  a  complete  cure  fol- 
lowed. 

The  most  curious  anti-neuralgic  effect  of  the  constant  current 
is  that  which  results  from  its  direct  application  upon  certain 
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poiDts  of  the  nerTOUs  centres  without,  apparently,  regard  to 
any  relation  between  these  points  and  the  part  of  the  limbs 
affected  with  neuralgia.  To  gire  an  idea  of  these  effects,  I 
will  mention  the  ease  of  a  lady,  aged  thirty-two  years,  ten 
years  married,  and  sterile.  After  having  suffered  for  some 
years  with  chronic  metritis,  treated  by  local  cauterization, 
which  had  left  considerable  hardening  of  the  neck  of  the  womb, 
she  was  gradually  seized  with  neuralgic  attacks  in  both  legs, 
each  localized  in  small  circular  spots.  The  slightest  touch  of 
her  clothes  caused  insupportable  pain,  preventing  her  from 
walking,  and  at  the  height  of  the  paroxysm  she  was,  as  it  were, 
quasi  paralyzed.  These  paroxysms  lasted  sometimes  forty- 
eight  hours.  The  patient  complained,  too,  of  an  uneasy  feeling 
in  the  back,  which  obliged  her  to  bend  somewhat  forward.  On 
examining  the  back,  I  found  that  during  the  most  violent  neu- 
ralgic paroxysms  there  existed,  between  the  third  and  fourth 
dorsal  vertebrae,  a  painful  point  situated,  sometimes,  on  the 
vertebral  column,  but  oftener  in  the  course  of  the  intercostal 
nerve.  By  placing  the  positive  pole  upon  a  point  on  the  ver- 
tebral column  corresponding  to  the  origin  of  the  intercostal 
nerve,  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  invariably  observe  the  sudden 
cessation  of  the  neuralgic  paroxysm.  The  treatment  of  the 
disease  lasted  from  three  to  four  months,  during  which  time  I 
repeated  the  experiment  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  times.  You 
observe  the  same  effect  in  men  who,  from  paralysis  (tabes  cer- 
vicalis),  suffer  from  eccentric  neuralgia  in  the  extremities,  and 
which  is  often  confounded  with  rheumatismal  pains.  I  should 
state  here,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  wish  to  repeat  my 
experiments,  that  the  curative  result  greatly  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  surface  of  the  pile,  and  that  piles  composed  of  small 
elements  should  not  be  employed. 

I  should  add  that  the  effect  of  the  constant  current  is  only 
radically  curative  when  it  reaches  the  disease  at  its  source; 
for  example,  if  it  reaches  and  removes  the  swelling  of  the 
nervous  sheath,  either  in  articular  rheumatism  or  in  a  trau* 
matic  lesion  followed  by  neuralgia.  If  it  does  not  reach  the 
source,  if  it  does  not  remove  the  effective  cause  of  the  disease, 
the  result  produced  will  be  only  temporary.  Thus,  where  a 
tumor  compresses  a  nerve  and  neuralgia  results,  it  is  evident 
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that  the  current  cannot  cure  the  neuralgia  if  it  be  paperless  ta 
reduce  the  tumor. 

The  exciting,  or  rather  reanimating  effect  of  the  constant 
current  manifests  itself  under  a  variety  of  drcumatances.  First 
of  all,  it  must  be  noted  that  this  recrudescence  of  the  forces  of 
the  whole  body,  by  means  of  the  current,  not  only  takes  place 
in  central  paralysis,  but,  also,  in  peripheral  (reflex)  paralysis, 
and  in  proportion  as  the  application  is  made  near  to  the  cere* 
bral  and  cervical  regions.  This  effect  shows  itself  particu- 
larly when  the  debility  of  the  nervous  centres  is  caused  by  the 
constriction  of  the  great  cerebral  vessels  not  permitting  the 
free  passage  of  the  blood.  In  such  cases  you  will  see  the 
pallor  of  the  face,  which  might  lead  one  to  infer  the  presence 
of  ancemia,.  quickly  disappear.  On  the  other  hand,  the  action 
of  the  current  upon  the  functions  of  the  respiratory  and  car- 
diac nerves  may  improve  the  state  of  the  blood,  so  that,  after 
a  protracted  application,  you  will  see  feeble  and  pale  per- 
sons recover  their  color,  with  increased  rapidity  of  pulse.  As 
to  chlorosis  and  ansmia,  which  have  their  origin  in  organic 
diseases,  of  the  liver  and  intestines,  you  will  find  them  always 
rebellious  to  the  action  of  the  current. 

[To  be  oontbiued.] 
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(Continued  from  page  131.) 
HiSTOBY. 

During  the  epidemic  which  continued  from  1817  to  1838, 
cholera  visited  a  large  part  of  the  inhabited  world,  involving 
nearly  all  of  Asia,  touching  upon  Australia,  skirting  the  Afri- 
can shore  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  sweeping  in  wide  columns 
throughout  Europe,  and  traversing  the  most  populated  parts 
of  the  Western  Continent — its  northern  limits  being  Archan- 
gel and  Eiachta,  its  southern,  the  Swan  River  in  Australia,, 
while  in  America  it  reached  from  Quebec  to  Valparaiso. 
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In  tropical  countries,  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season 
iras  the  time  of  its  reappearance  or  exacerbescence.  Outside 
of  its  mother-country  temperature  and  seasons  appeared  to 
hold  some  control  orer  its  spread;  but  the  excepfions  Tiardly 
permit  such  a  rule.  Nevertheless,  its  march  towards  the 
north  was  much  slower  than  its  southern  progress:  thus  in  one 
year  it  spread  in  a  southern  direction  about  thirteen  degrees, 
while  six  years  were  required  for  a  corresponding  northern 
•extension.  In  Persia  the  disease  regularly  disappeared  with 
the  commencement  of  cold  weather. 

Both  times  it  extended  into  Europe  while  the  season  was 
still  warm,  and  its  spread  towards  the  high  north  was  in  sum- 
mer— all  accomits  agreeing  that  the  epidemic  usually  disap- 
peared or  considerably  abated  at  the  approach  of  the  cold 
season,  and  in  no  case  did  an  epidemic  axise  during  the 
winter,  although  an  already  existing  epidemic  in  several  cases 
(Moscow  and  Orenburg,  -18°  and  -30°,  R.)  continued  with 
violence  in  spite  of  the  cold. 

During  1838  isolated  instances  of  the  disease  were  reported 
in  Europe,  but  the  following  seven  years  were  a  period  of 
repose. 

Cholera  existed  in  Egypt  in  the  summer  of  1837  and  spread 
to  Tripoli  and  Tunis,  as  before  mentioned. 

In  India  repeated  outbreaks  occurred  during  this  period,  in 
which  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Persia  (Drasche)  were 
•attacked  (1841  and  1842). 

1844  may  be  considered  as  the  commencement  of  the  second 
pandemic  period .  In  this  year  it  reached  A  fghanistan,  by  pass- 
ing from  the  northwestern  provinces  of  India  by  the  way  of 
Lahore  to  Kashmir  (Haeser),  reaching  Cabul  in  June,  Herat 
in  July,  Buchara  in  September,  and  Persia  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  In  May,  1846,  cholera  appeared  almost  simultaneously 
at  Teheran  and  Asterabad.  In  Teheran,  during  a  period  of 
four  months,  9,000  died  out  of  a  population  of  130,000.  In 
October  the  disease  broke  out  in  Saljan  on  the  Caspian;  Aden 
and  other  points  on  the  Black  Sea  were  attacked  in  November. 

From  the  Persian  Sea  to  Bagdad,  thence  along  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris,  the  disease  extended  to  Mesopotamia;  in 
October  Bassora  was  attacked,  and  soon  the  whole  extent  of 
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the  Arabian  coast    In  Noyember  the  pilgrims  at  Mecca  and 
Medina  suffered  severely. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  disease  had  extended  northerly 
into  the  Trans-Caucasian  countries.  During  the  following 
winter  the  epidemic  was  hardly  apparent,  but  with  the  warm 
weather  of  the  succeeding  year  came  a  general  expansion  of  the 
epidemic  and  a  great  mortality  of  the  attacked.  According 
to  official  accounts,  17,055  persons  were  attacked  during  the 
interval  from  October  16, 1846,  to  June  14, 1847;  and  of  this 
number  6,218  died  (36.4  per  cent.)  The  mortality  was  sup- 
posed to  be  reduced  by  the  use  of  naphtha  brought  from 
Baku.. 

The  Caucasian  mountains  divided  the  epidemic  coming  from 
the  Caspian  Sea  into  three  distinct  lines :  one  radiated  to  the 
north  (Astrachan),  another  passed  westerly  along  the  northern 
slope  of  the  mountains  into  Southern  Russia,  while  the  third 
line  took  a  southerly  direction  to  Georgia  and  Armenia. 
Among  the  mountains  cholera  appeared  at  a  height  of  7,000 
feet.    (Pirogoff.) 

The  war  at  that  time  in  these  regions  may  have  assisted  in 
disseminating  the  disease  so  widely. 

In  the  early  part  of  1847  cholera  extended  over  the  Caspian 
coast  and  neighboring  districts. 

Isolated  cases  occurred  at  Chosme  in  January  and  February, 
but  the  epidemic  did  not  become  considerable  before  April. 
Derbent  was  attacked  April  7,  and  the  disease  remained  here 
a  long  time,  causing  a  total  mortality  of  43  per  cent  (Drasche.) 
Eisliar  was  attacked  on  the  24th  of  May.  Meanwhile  the  dis- 
ease spread  over  the  adjoining  districts  and  appeared  in  Tiflis 
at  the  end  of  May.  In  its  northern  route  Astrachan  was 
reached  July  3, 1847.  Thus  in  three  years  it  reached  where 
before  were  required  six. 

Meanwhile  a  destructive  focus  was  forming  in  the  south  at 
Constantinople.  Here  the  first  case  occurred  September  1st 
(1847),  on  a  ship  just  arrived  from  Trebizond,  while  diarrhoea 
and  cholerine  prevailed  in  the  city  (Hasser);  the  disease 
assumed  the  form  of  an  epidemic  about  October  24th  (Drasche), 
and  remained  at  Constantinople  until  the  middle  of  January, 
1849,  thence  overspreading  Western  Europe. 
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The  western  route  along  the  north  side  of  the  Caucasus 
passed  along  the  Terek  and  Cuma,  spread  westerly  by  the  way 
of  the  Black  and  Azof  seas  to  enter  Russia  from  tke  south. 

Stawropol  was  attacked  in  June,  Jekaterinoslaw  the  last  of 
July.  The  disease  moved  slowly  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  Black  Sea,  reaching  Redut-kale  August  5th,  and  then  by  a 
retrograde  movement  appearing  at  Anapa  on  the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember. 

From  Stawropol,  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  it  soon  appear- 
ed among  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don  (commencement  of  July). 
On  the  12th  of  July  it  broke  out  in  Jekaterinoslaw,  in  Taurida 
with  the  commencement  of  August,  thence  to  the  neighborhood 
of  Charkow  at  the  end  of  July,  attacking  the  city  on  the  9th 
of  August.  About  the  12th  of  August  it  appeared  in  Kursk 
and  Woronosch,  Tambow  September  5th,  and  Tula  September 
17th.  While  extending  towards  Moscow  from  this  direction, 
another  line  was  approaching  from  the  direction  of  Astrachan. 
The  disease  appeared  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga  at  the 
end  of  July,  at  Tschernoi-Jar  July  25th,  at  Laratow  August 
11th.  It  was  soon  diffused  throughout  the  neighboring  dis- 
tricts, but  again  sparing  the  German  colony  of  Sarepta. 

Pensa  and  Simbirsk  were  soon  attacked,  then  Easan.  From 
Easan  one  line  extended  westerly  towards  Nischni-Novogorod 
and  Moscow,  while  another  line  extended  southerly  towards 
Orenburg  (middle  of  September)  and  Uralsk  (end  of  October). 
Cholera  had  already  existed  at  Tobolsk  in  the  summer. 

Thus  the  disease  reached  Moscow  from  two  directions,  re- 
quiring this  time  but /our  years,  whereas  formerly  thirteen 
were  necessary  for  the  disease  to  march  from  its  native  place 
to  this  city.  In  about  four  months  the  vast  empire  of  Russia 
was  filled  with  cholera,  the  disease  appearing  in  some  places 
only  in  a  few  isolated  cases,  and  in  other  places  as  local 
epidemics. 

The  disease  broke  out  in  Moscow  September  30  (1847),  the 
first  cases  being  a  servant  and  her  child  in  a  refugee  family 
from  Saratow. 

Petersburg  was  attacked  October  17  (1847).  From  Octo- 
ber 17  to  July  15  of  the  next  year,  in  Petersburg  and  its  envi- 
rons, 29,126  persons  were  attacked,  with  15,814  deaths  (54.3 
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per  cent.)  (Haeser,  Lehrbnch  der  Geschichto  der  Medicin  imd 
der  Epidemischen  Krankheiten,  p.  751.) 

In  the  spring  of  1848  cholera  reappeared  throughout  Russia, 
after  subsiding  and  in  some  places  disappearing  during  the 
winter.  At  Orenburg  8  per  cent,  of  the  attacks  were  fatal; 
at  Nischni-Novogorod  9  per  cent,  succumbed.  On  the  4th  of 
May  Moscow  was  again  attacked.  This  time  there  were  16,248 
cases  with  8,025  deaths.  Petersburg  was  attacked  at  the 
commencement  of  June,  and  here  22,022  cases  occurred  with 
12,228  deaths  (55J  per  ct.) 

At  the  same  time  the  epidemic  extended  easterly  to  the  Ural, 
northerly  to  Archangel,  westerly  to  Finland  and  the  Baltic 
provinces.  On  the  9th  of  July  cholera  appeared  at  Riga,  and 
soon  after  at  Mitan  and  Reval.  In  Riga,  with  a  population  of 
50,000,  from  July  9th  to  October  1st,  7,000  persons  were 
attacked,  with  2,000  deaths.  2,000  were  attacked  at  Mitan 
and  980  died  out  of  a  population  of  16,000. 

Cholera  appeared  at  Dorpath  August  6th,  at  Warsaw  about 
the  middle  of  the  month,  and  by  September  the  whole  of  Rus- 
sia and  Poland  was  infected.  With  October  the  severity  of 
the  epidemic  diminished,  and  before  December  it  almost  disap- 
peared throughout  the  Russian  dominions.  Russia  remained 
free  from  cholera  during  the  two  following  years,  excepting 
isolated  cases  in  1849  in  Petersburg  and  Finland.  (Haeser, 
752.) 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  (1848)  the  disease  made  an  exten- 
sive radiation  from  Constantinople.  On  the  Black  Sea  Tre- 
bizond  and  Samsun  were  the  only  places  attacked,  but  Asia 
Minor  suffered  severely,  especially  Smyrna;  thence  in  a  south- 
erly direction  the  disease  spread  to  Syria  and  Jerusalem.  Pil- 
grims carried  the  disease  to  Egypt.  In  Lower  Egypt  alone 
55,000  died,  out  of  a  population  of  two  and  a  half  millions. 
Algiers  and  Tunis  suffered  at  the  same  time,  and  here  the  dis- 
ease lingered  during  the  next  year. 

From  Constantinople  in  a  westerly  direction  the  epidemic 
spread  to  Salonica,  and  thence  by  ship  to  the  island  of  Skiathos. 
Greece  was  again  spared. 

To  the  northwest  Adrianople,  Rumelia,  Bulgaria,  and  the 
principalities  of  the  Donau  were  attacked. 
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The  earliest  cases  in  Galatz  occurred  in  April,  a  few  days 
after  the  opening  of  commercial  intercourse  with  Constantino- 
ple, and  seven  weeks  later  Braila  was  attacked.  From  these 
places  the  disease  spread  along  the  Donau  and  throughout 
Wallachia.  In  May  Jassy  was  attacked  and  soon  the  whole 
Moldau  was  overspread.  It  was  remarked  that  at  this  time 
the  temperature  was  extraordinarily  high.  The  Russian  and 
Turkish  troops  suffered  considerably.  Bukowina,  Gallicia 
and  Hungary  were  successively  involved,  especially  those 
places  where  troops  were  stationed. 

A  short  time  after  the  disease  appeared  in  the  Russian 
Baltic  districts,  Poland,  west  Prussia,  Posen,  and  Schlesien 
with  a  few  places  in  Pomerania,  Holstein,  and  Saxony,  were 
attacked.  Danzig  was  attacked  Oct.  10th;  the  disease  re- 
mained in  Breslaw  during  the  winter,  disappearing  the  follow- 
ing March. 

In  Berlin  doubtful  cases  occurred  as  early  as  the  end  of 
June,  but  the  disease  became  general  after  the  30th  of  July. 
During  the  continuance  of  the  disease  at  Berlin  2,457  were 
attacked  and  1,595  died. 

At  the  end  of  August  Magdeburg  received  the  infection  from 
Stettin.  Halle  suffered  severely,  but  the  epidemic  was  quite 
mild  at  Leipzig  and  Bohmen.  The  disease  spread  to  the 
lower  Elbe  districts  in  September,  especially  at  Hamburg  and 
Bremen.  In  October  (1848)  cholera  appeared  at  several 
places  on  the  west  coast  of  Norway  between  Bergen  and  Sta- 
vanger;  it  remained  on  the  coast  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  unusually  mild  winter,  without  extending  to  the  interior. 

In  Holland  the  disease  appeared  this  fall  at  Utrecht  and 
Rotterdam. 

In  Belgium  the  first  case  occurred  October  28th,  on  board  of 
a  steamer  which  had  arrived  in  the  bay  of  Antwerp  from  Rot- 
terdam. At  the  same  time  a  number  of  isolated  cases  occurred 
in  the  city,  but  the  disease  did  not  assume  an  epidemic  charac- 
ter until  some  time  afterwards,  Hainan t,  Luttich  and  East 
Flanders  being  in  the  meantime  attacked. 

France  remained  free  this  year. 

But  the  disease  appeared  in  England,  in  October  at  London 
and  Birmingham,  later  at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  on  a  con- 
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Tict  ship  lying  at  Woolwicb.  It  appeared  in  Ireland  about 
the  same  time,  isolated  cases  occurring  during  the  winter^ 
but  there  was  no  decided  epidemic  until  the  following  spring. 

Austrian  troops  brought  the  disease  into  upper  Italy,  and  it 
extended  into  the  southern  part  of  Switzerland. 

Cholera  appeared  this  year  also  in  the  United  States,  but 
this  time  it  extended  from  the  south.  Before  the  middle  of 
December  immigrant  ships  brought  the  disease  to  New  Or^ 
leans.  The  weather  at  that  time  was  very  mild,  the  tempera- 
ture rising  every  day  as  high  as  23^,  R.  About  the  Ist  of  Jan- 
uary the  weather  became  cooler  and  the  disease  diminished. 
Among  the  plantations  near  Natchez  it  lingered  till  spring, 
but  did  not  become  general  in  the  city.  On  the  20th  and  2l8t 
of  December  two  deaths  occurred  at  Memphis,  after  the  arrival 
of  a  steamboat  from  New  Orleans.  For  twenty-five  days  the 
disease  remained  confined  to  the  landing  place  and  to  the  per- 
sons communicating  with  the  vessel,  then  it  began  to  spread 
to  the  more  distant  houses. 

Texas  became  infected  before  the  end  of  this  year,  but  there 
was  no  general  outbreak  until  the  next,  1849. 

In  the  spring  of  1849,  after  being  confined  to  New  York  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  during  the  winter,  it 
extended  more  generally.  Passing  up  the  Mississippi  it  ap- 
peared at  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati,  but  diminished  in  severity 
as  it  approached  the  eastern  coast,  New  York  and  Baltimore 
being  the  chief  points  on  the  Atlantic.  Its  western  route  was 
more  destructive,  the  whole  Mississippi  Valley  being  involved. 

San  Antonio  was  the  focus  for  its  extension  towards  Mexico. 
Thence  it  passed  along  the  Bio  del  Norte  to  Brazos  Santiago, 
and  shortly  after  at  Matamoras,  where  600  died  out  of  a  pop- 
ulation of  less  than  5,000. 

At  the  end  of  March  it  reached  Monterey;  it  was  at  Saltillo 
in  April,  and  from  this  place  it  rapidly  spread  south  to  Zaca- 
tecas,  southwesterly  to  Durango,  and  northwesterly  to  Chihua- 
hua. Cholera  reached  the  west  coast  of  Mexico  from  Panama 
in  the  course  of  the  summer,  attacking  Acapulco  and  Mazatlan. 
Panama  and  New  Grenada  suffered  this  year.  The  disease 
appeared  first  at  Chagres,  then  spread  on  the  one  hand  to  Car- 
thagena,  Santa  Maria,  and  up  the  Rio  Magdalena  to  Santa  F6 
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de  Bogota,  and  on  tlie  other  hand  along  the  land  routes  orer 
all  Panama.    Guatemala  and  Costa  Bica  remained  free. 

In  the  year  1850  cholera  still  existed  in  Europe.  There 
was  a  short  pause  during  the  severe  cold  of  the  winter,  but 
with  the  warm  weather  it  took  a  wider  spread;  but  the  mortal- 
ity was  comparatively  slight.  Halberstadt,  in  North  Ger- 
many, became,  in  February,  the  focus  for  a  considerable  radia- 
tion. The  disease  passed  in  an  easterly  direction  to  Magde- 
burg, Potsdam  and  Berlin.  In  Berlin  the  epidemic  commenced 
August  7th,  and  continued  fourteen  weeks;  there  were  1,185 
cases  with  711  deaths.  Thence  it  spread  to  Perleburg,  Witt- 
stock,  Stettin,  Greifswalde,  Barth,  and  Stralsund— in  Mech- 
lenburg,  Rostock  and  GUstrow.  In  its  further  extension  north 
the  disease  passed  into  Schleswig-Holstein,  where  Oldesloh, 
Ploen,  Preetz,  and  Kiel  suffered  the  most. 

In  Denmark  the  disease  appeared  first  on  the  islands  of  Laa- 
land  and  Falster.  From  Halbustadt  it  passed  to  Wolffenbtit- 
tel,  Scheppenstadt,  and  Braunschweig.  In  the  city  of  Braun- 
schweig 1,017  died,  out  of  a  population  of  38,000. 

Hanover  suffered  much  less.  The  disease  appeared  at  Gie- 
boldehans  in  July.  It  was  said  to  have  been  brought  there 
from  Magdeburg  by  a  female  servant.  In  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Hartz  Mountains  not  many  cases  occurred. 

In  Hessen  the  neighborhood  of  Cassel  suffered  severely.  In 
the  north  of  Eurhessen  several  cases  occurred  from  the  middle 
of  August  to  the  1st  of  September.  These  cases  were  imported 
from  Braunschweig.  The  first  native  who  suffered  was  a 
tavern-keeper,  in  whose  house  a  person  affected  with 'cholera- 
diarrhoea  had  stopped. 

About  the  same  time  the  disease  appeared  in  Merseburg, 
whence  it  spread  in  one  direction  to  Erfurt,  Dessau,  Mtihlhau- 
sen  and  Heiligenstadt;  in  the  other  direction  it  passed  to  Leitz, 
Scheiditz,  Torgan  and  Leipzig. 

In  the  other  Prussian  provinces  the  disease  did  not  become 
general,  although  cases  occurred  here  and  there. 

In  Westphalia  and  the  Rhine  provinces  cases  occurred  dur- 
ing the  summer;  on  the  Rhine  the  only  place  severely  attacked 
was  Coblentz. 

In  the  fall  the  disease  appeared  at  many  places  in  Germany, 
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being  especially  severe  in  a  few  overcrowded  military  hospitals 
at  Torgan  and  Volkershausen.  In  Posen  there  was  a  local 
epidemic  of  considerable  severity,  which  extended  to  many 
principalities  of  the  Anstrian  monarchy. 

In  Bohmen,  where  the  disease  existed  during  the  winter  of 
1849-50,  new  outbreaks  occurred  in  the  level  districts  quite 
early.  In  January  cases  were  observed  in  Budweiser,  Pardu- 
bitzer  and  Prague,  but  only  here  and  there  a  case,  and  the  dis- 
ease did  not  fairly  become  epidemical  before  the  commence- 
ment of  May.  From  August  4th  to  September  8th  the  flat 
country  suffered  most.  In  November  its  severity  diminished, 
and  in  December  the  disease  entirely  disappeared. 

The  disease  lingered  in  Prague  daring  the  winter,  but  in 
the  middle  of  February  it  suddenly  increased  in  extent  and 
ceverity,  concentrating  espedally  in  that  portion  of  the  city 
lying  on  the  Moldau.  In  March  it  decreased  somewhat,  but 
at  the  end  of  May  exacerbated  again,  so  that  from  the  26th  of 
May  to  the  2d  of  June  215  persons  were  attacked.  By  the 
middle  of  June  it  again  sensibly  diminished,  having  attacked 
1,559  with  838  deaths.  During  July  isolated  cases  occurred, 
some  of  a  severe  type,  and  the  disease  seemed  about  to  disap 
pear,  when  it  again  broke  out  (November  4th)  and  continued 
into  the  succeeding  year. 

In  Vienna  the  disease  began  to  increase  about  the  10th  of 
June.  It  was  especially  severe  at  Leopoldstadt,  Up  to  the 
9th  of  November  1,980  were  attacked,  with  900  deaths,  so  that 
2  from  every  1,000  of  the  inhabitants  died. 

By  tKe  commencement  of  July  cases  appeared  in  the  districts 
neighboring  to  Vienna,  in  Neu-Lerchenfeld  and  Ottakring. 
Other  places  became  subsequently  attacked,  and  the  epidemic 
became  general  throughout  that  section.  In  ninety-nine  dis- 
tricts, having  a  population  of  148,812,  there  were  3,487  cases, 
with  1,097  deaths.  The  country  suffered  more,  proportion- 
ately, than  the  towns. 

Semmering,  on  the  southern  confines  of  lower  Austria,  lying 
3,123  feet  above  the  sea,  was  attacked  during  the  construction 
of  the  great  railroad.  At  the  commencement  of  August  it 
broke  out  on  the  Austrian  side  of  Semmering,  and  seven  days 
later  on  the  Stiermark  side,  among  the  workmen  living  in  the 
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barracks.  It  contisned  ^itb  considerable  severity  until  the 
last  of  the  month,  and  disappeared  in  September.  In  spite  of 
the  continual  commnnication  with  the  neighboring  districts, 
and  the  flight  of  many  of  the  inhabitants,  the  disease  remained 
confined  to  the  barracks  and  a  narrow  immediate  vicinity. 

On  the  Stiermark  side  of  the  hill  118  workmen  were  attacked, 
with  89  deaths,  and  at  the  same  time  30  to  40  cases  of  diarrhoea 
occurred  daily. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  workmen  (about  8,000)  582  were 
attacked,  with  257  deaths. 

During  the  summer  various  places  in  Hungary  were  attacked, 
but  there  was  no  epidemic. 

Ofen  was  infected  at  the  end  of  July,  Pesth  at  the  conmience- 
ment  of  August.  The  disease  continued  in  these  districts  until 
the  end  of  September,  causing  about  182  deaths.  It  appeared 
at  Trieste  in  October,  but  in  the  remaining  portions  of  Austria 
it  did  not  extend  much  and  was  not  of  a  severe  type. 

The  mountainous  parts  of  southern  Europe  were  generally 
spared.  But  repeated  outbreaks  of  a  mild  and  local  character 
in  Marseilles  caused  some  apprehension  of  a  general  epidemic, 
which,  happily,  did'  not  recur.  The  southern  islands,  however, 
were  not  so  fortunate. 

The  disease  appeared  in  Malta  at  the  end  of  May,  and  until 
the  19th  of  August  2,158  people  were  attacked.  Among  the 
Ionian  Islands,  Corfu  and  Cephalmia  suffered  severely.  Ca- 
lamis  suffered  the  most  of  all  the  Grecian  isles. 

During  the  dry  and  hot  summer  of  this  year  (1850)  that  part 
of  Sweden  lying  between  55^  N.  and  60°  N.  was  visited  by 
cholera.  Ships  with  cholera  on  board  had  arrived  at  most 
of  the  ports  along  the  coast  of  this  section,  and  in  August  the 
disease  appeared  at  Malmo,  on  the  southern  point  of  Sweden. 
Grabs,  of  Malmo,  denies  its  importation,  however,  and  says  that 
only  three  cases  occurred  outside  of  the  city,  although  commu- 
nication was  considerable  and  never  restricted.  Soon  the  dis- 
ease appeared  at  various  other  points,  at  first  quite  distant 
from  each  other,  progressing  toward  the  north  with  a  westerly 
inclination.  After  an  outbreak  at  Gotheborg  the  disease  pro- 
gressed more  rapidly.  The  first  cases  at  Gotheborg  occurred 
on  the  canal  and  among  the  shipping.    While  thus  extending 
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northward  in  Sweden  it  passed  westerlj  to  Norwaj,  bat  not 
with  so  destrnctiye  a  march.  Excepting  the  northeast  of 
Gothland  and  the  quarantines,  only  two  places  on  the  eastern 
coast  were  attacked,  viz.,  Bonneby  and  DMerhnltsTik. 

The  epidemic  remained  confined  to  80  communities,  attack- 
ing 4,410  of  the  inhabitants.  Most  of  the  cases  occurroi^  at 
Malmo  and  Gbtheborg. 

The  whole  epidemic,  fire  months  in  duration,  caused  an 
aggregate  mortality  of  39|^  per  cent.,  and  nowhere  was  it  so 
seyere  as  it  had  been  in  1834. 

In  several  communities  haying  little  and  in  some  cases  no 
communication  with  other  neighboring  communities  the  disease 
was  most  seyere.  At  many  places,  especially  the  small  islands, 
direct  importation  <x>uld  be  proved  as  occasioning  the  earliest 
cases.  Berg  relates  that  some  zymotic  diseases  (dysentery 
and  small-pox)  were  very  prevalent  just  before  the  time  of 
the  appearance  dT  cholera,  and  he  also  states  the  cholera 
seemed  to  have  no  effect  upon  the  symptoms  and  course  of 
these  diseases. 

As  before  stated,  the  disease  passed  from  Sweden  to  Norway. 
Christiania  and  several  coast  cities  were  infected,  but  there 
was  no  general  epidemic.  Vomiting  and  purging  occurred  in 
Christiania  four  months  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  epi- 
demic (Oct.  4th).  The  first  cases  of  cholera  occurred  on  tfie 
east  side  of  the  city.  Akstykker  denies  that  the  disease  was 
brought  into  Christiania. 

On  the  Western  Continent  cholera  still  existed,  and  this 
year  was  more  severe  than  last.  Many  places  were  affected 
at  once,  and  the  disease  appeared  here  and  there  over  a  vast 
extent. 

In  New  York  and  other  places  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
it  did  not  appear  with  such  severity  as  in  California  and  some 
of  the  W.  I.  islands.  In  California  the  first  outbreak  was  at 
Sacramento,  before  the  beginning  of  October. 

On  the  10th  of  October  the  first  case  at  San  Francisco  occur- 
red — a  passenger  just  arrived  from  Sacramento.  It  was  thought 
that  the  first  infection  was  received  from  overland  emigrants. 
The  TJ.  S.  Mail  steamer  '*  Northerner ''  carried  the  disease 
fpom  Panama  'to  San  Francisco.    After  the  city  was  thus  in- 
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fected  hj  communication  with  Sacramento  and  Panama,  the 
disease  rapidly  increased,  the  Chinese  suffering  the  most  se- 
verely. These  people  lived  nnder  circumstances  favorable 
for  any  disease  propagable  by  communication.  The  epidemic 
seemed  to  reach  its  maximum  about  the  end  of  October,  and 
by  the  middle  of  November  it  had  mostly  disappeared.  Out 
of  less  than  25,000  inhabitants  nearly  600  died. 

Mexico  was  visited  again  this  year.  By  July  many  places 
were  attacked,  but  not  severely,  with  the  exception  of  Yera 
Cruz  and  Tampico,  which  suffered  considerably.  Sy  the  mid- 
dle of  October  the  disease  had  entirely  disappeared  from  the 
Mexican  States. 

On  the  contment,  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  was  the  last  lin- 
gering place;  but  Cuba,  Jamaica,  St.  Domingo,  and  the  neigh- 
boring W.  I.  Islands  suffered  severely. 

In  April  the  disease  commenced  at  Havana,  and  was  for  a 
time  confined  to  the  city  and  the  neighboring  coast;  but  in  the 
summer  it  spread  into  the  interior,  where  its  course  was  very 
destructive,  depopulating  many  plantations.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  year  it  had  not  entirely  disappeared 
in  Cuba.  In  Jamaica  the  disease  did  not  make  much  progress 
until  fall.  The  first  case  was  a  woman  at  Port  Royal,  who 
had  washed  the  clothes  of  a  person  who  died  of  cholera  on 
board  a  ship.  Such  was  the  severity  of  the  disease  here  that  in 
a  population  of  40,000  there  were,  during  the  height  of  the  epi- 
demic, as  many  as  200  to  280  fatal  cases  every  day. 

In  this  year  (1850)  also  cholera  appeared  on  the  north  coast 
of  Africa  with  a  severity  fully  equal  to  that  of  former  epidemics. 
Egypt  was  attacked  now  for  the  third  time,  Cairo  and  Alexan- 
dria suffering  especially.  At  Cairo  the  epidemic  continued 
sixty-seven  days;  at  Suez  100  oases  sometimes  happened  daily, 
in  a  population  of  2,500. 

Along  the  coast  the  disease  broke  out  in  Tripoli  and  Algiers. 

In  its  mother-country  the  disease  was  still  active.  After 
appearing  to  an  unusual  degree  on  the  delta  of  the  Ganges,  it 
extended  to  various  places  along  the  coast,  invaded  Bombay, 
and  in  August  overrun  the  whole  Punjab. 

There  was  also  cholera  at  Mecca  and  Medina. 

At  the  commencement  of  1851  cholera  still  existed  in  Aus- 
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tria.  At  Bohmen  there  were  a  number  of  cases.  In  March 
and  April  new  outbreaks  occurred  here  and  there,  especially  at 
Bankowan  and  Randnitz.  In  May  Prague  was  again  attacked. 
After  two  months  there  was  a  diminution,  but  in  August  aud 
September  the  epidemic  augmented  considerably.  During  two 
years  and  seven  months  the  disease  existed  in  Prague,  while 
measles,  scarlatina  and  typhus  were  at  the  same  time  very  prev- 
alent. (Drasche.)  On  the  flat  country  the  epidemic  commenced 
in  June,  and  in  several  places  there  was  a  coexistent  epidemic 
of  small-pox. 

In  Schlesien  the  disease  appeared  at  the  commencement  of 
August,  but  did  not  extend  far. 

With  the  exception  of  Morocco,  no  part  of  Africa  suflFered 
to  any  considerable  degree  this  year. 

In  America  the  disease  was  hardly  noticed  this  year,  except 
at  Jamaica,  New  York,  and  several  Western  cities,  where 
there  were  a  number  of  cases. 

But  in  India  the  epidemic  commenced  the  previous  year  was 
continued  in  this.  In  February  and  March  the  epidemic  was  con- 
siderable in  Bombay;  the  rate  of  mortality  was  higher  than  had 
been  observed  during  many  previous  years.  In  Oude,  at  Luck- 
now,  the  disease  was  very  prevalent  in  August  and  of  a  fatal 
type.  The  disease  again  crossed  the  equator,  and  appeared  at 
Sumatra,  Java,  and  other  of  the  Indian  islands. 

In  its  western  migrations  it  made  considerable  progress 
toward  the  north,  passing  through  Persia  along  its  former 
route  to  Bassora  and  Bagdad.  Bassora  was  attacked  in  July 
and  Bagdad  in  August. 

In  1852  another  European  epidemic  appeared,  causing,  dur- 
ing four  years,  a  greater  devastation  than  any  former  visita- 
tion of  cholera.  In  some  places  in  Russia  the  disease  had  lin- 
gered since  1848,  and  here  was  the  commencement  of  a  fresh 
outbreak,  destined  to  be  so  disastrous.  Petersburg  was  attacked 
in  the  beginning  of  October,  but  tlie  epidemic  did  not  reach 
its  maximum  until  the  following  year.  In  the  summer  the  dis- 
ease appeared  in  Russian  Poland  with  such  severity  that  in 
Warschau  alone  11,021  inhabitants  were  attacked  by  the  mid- 
dle of  October.  From  Russian  Poland  the  Prussian  bounda- 
ries were  crossed  in  four  ways:  from  Kalisch  to  Posen,  along 
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the  Weichsel  to  West  and  East  Prussia,  from  Landsberg  to 
Upper  Schlesien,  thence  along  the  Warthe,  Netze  and  Oder, 
towards  Pomerania  and  Brandenburg.  Prom  Thorn  the  dis- 
ease passed  along  the  Weichsel,  and  overran  the  greater  part 
of  West  Pomerania.  Prom  Ortelsburg  (East  Prussia)  it  spread 
to  Konigsberg,  the  district  of  Gumbinnen,  and  finally  in  Upper 
Schlesien  to  Breilau.  The  first  cases  in  Posen  happened  at 
the  commencement  of  July,  and  were  refugees  from  Kalisch>. 
and  on  the  20th  of  July  the  city  was  attacked. 

In  Bromberg  the  disease  appeared  at  the  commencement  of 
October,  and  in  Marienwerder  the  northwestern  districts  were? 
comparatively  free. 

Polish  raftsmen  brought  cholera  patients  down  the  Weichsel. 
to  Thorn  and  Grandenz. 

It  was  observed  that  the  disease  appeared  first  on  the  rivers; 
and  along  the  waterways,  thence  spreading  rapidly  to  the  in- 
terior, where  its  ravages  were  more  considerable  than  at  the- 
water  or  the  places  first  attacked. 

In  the  district  of  Danzig  the  disease  had  a  universal  exten- 
sion and  the  city  sufiered  considerably. 

In  July  and  August  there  were  four  cases  of  cholera  at  Ber- 
lin, but  the  epidemic  was  not  fully  declared  until  September,, 
the  real  commencement  of  the  epidemic  being  the  case  of  a 
woman  who  had  removed  thither  from  Posen,  By  the  middle 
of  October  the  disease  reached  its  height,  but  lingered  till  the 
close  of  the  year.  During  sixteen  weeks  there  were  247  attacks, 
with  a  mortality  of  66  per  cent. 

Measles  and  scarlet  fever  were  quite  prevalent  at  the  same- 
time  with  the  cholera. 

In  the  district  of  Potsdam,  the  most  western  point  reached! 
by  the  disease  in  Germany,  Prenzlau  was  the  only  place 
attacked;  the  first  case  happened  October  3d,  in  a  hospital, 
and  the  first  patient  was  from  Berlin.  In  Pomerania  isolated' 
cases  occurred. 

The  total  number  of  attacks  in  the  Prussian  States  firom  July 
8, 1852,  to  April  28, 1853,  was  68,431,  with  40,840  deaths.  The 
longest  duration  of  the  epidemic  in  any  district  was  283  days, 
the  shortest  118  days,  and  importation  was  reported  in  almost 
every  instance.    In  spite  of  free  communication  between  the 
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several  districts  a  long  time  often  elapsed  before  infection  took 
place,  although  cholera  patients  were  continually  passing  from 
one  place  to  the  other.    (Brauser.) 

While  the  disease  was  thus  involving  the  Prussian  States  it 
passed  from  Russian  Poland  to  Gallicia,  but  did  not  become 
decidedly  epidemic  this  year.  The  first  cases  occurred  in 
Chwalowice  about  the  middle  of  September;  Grebow  was  at- 
tacked soon  after,  and  isolated  cases  were  noticed  in  Cracow 
and  Dwary.  Toward  the  end  of  October  the  more  interior 
places  were  visited,  but  in  places  the  number  of  attacks  was 
quite  small. 

Diarrhoea  existed  epidemically  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  same  year  (1852)  cholera  existed  on  the  American 
continent  and  the  West  India  Islands,  but  to  a  limited  degree. 
During  the  summer  there  were  cases  at  Hamilton  (Canada), 
and  at  the  same  time  a  more  considerable  appearance  at  Pan- 
ama. There  was  no  sign  of  an  epidemic  at  San  Francisco, 
although  many  patients  went  there  from  Panama. 

In  Sacramento  there  were  a  number  of  cases.  In  Havana, 
during  August  and  September,  a  number  of  cases  of  cholera  and 
yellow  fever  were  observed  both  in  the  harbor  and  in  the  city. 

This  year,  too,  the  disease  still  existed  at  several  points  in 
the  western  part  of  Asia,  at  Tabris,  and  at  Kurdistan,  where 
.the  epidemic  was  severe. 

In  1853  cholera  reappeared  at  many  places  where  it  had  for- 
imerly  been  and  attacked  other  places  hitherto  free  from  the 
disease.  In  Russia  it  did  not  extend  much  this  year,  although 
Petersburg  (still  retaining  the  epidemic  of  last  year)  formed  in 
the  spring  a  focus  for  a  considerable  radiation.  In  May  the 
.disease  appeared  in  the  south  at  Staraja,  Russia,  brought  by 
travelers  from  Petersburg,  and  by  the  20th  of  June  the  whole 
city  was  overspread.  Moscow  was  this  time  infected  directly 
from  Petersburg.  From  the  capital  the  disease  passed  to 
Cronstadt,  towards  Archangel,  being  particularly  severe  in 
Finland,  at  Helsingfors  and  Abo.  In  Russian  Poland  the  dis- 
ease again  appeared  epidemically.  It  broke  out  at  Warsaw 
the  middle  oif  August,  and  thence  spread  on  the  one  hand  to 
Wolhymnia  and  Podolia;  on  the  other  hand  to  Gallicia. 

At  this  time  cholera  existed  in  the  south  of  Russia  to  a  con- 
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siderable  extent;  it  reached  Moldau  and  Wallachia,  where  Jassy 
was  attacked  the  commencement  of  December. 

In  Prussia  the  epidemic  had  nearly  disappeared  in  April, 
but  in  the  summer  it  broke  out  again. 

This  year  the  disease  seemed  to  increase  from  the  seaside 
toward  the  interior,  contrary  to  the  progress  in  the  previous 
year,  and  it  was  confined  principally  to  the  Baltic  provinces. 

Posen  was  not  severely  attacked,  nor  was  Brandenburg, 
where  it  appeared  in  only  a  few  places. 

The  Rhine  provinces  remained  free,  notwithstanding  the  un- 
restricted communication  with  Holland,  which  was  at  that  time 
infected  by  the  disease. 

In  Westphalia  a  few  cases  were  observed,  and  Schlesien  was 
also  free  from  the  epidemic. 

On  the  13th  of  July  cholera  appeared  simultaneously  in 
Memel,  Danzig,  Stettin,  and  Thorn — places  situated  far  apart. 

August  7th  the  first  case  in  Berlin  was  reported.  The  dis- 
ease continued  sixteen  weeks,  attacking  1,405  inhabitants,  with 
940  deaths. 

Hanover,  Herford,  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  were  also  infected; 
but  at  Bremen  the  disease  appeared  mostly  among  the  emi- 
grants. 

In  Holland,  Belgium,  and  France,  the  epidemic  of  this  year 
was  very  severe. 

Rotterdam  was  attacked  August  22d,  and  Amsterdam  Sep- 
tember 27th.  Dortrecht,  Schiedam,  Delft  and  Gouda  suffered 
the  most  of  the  Dutch  cities.  Brussels  was  attacked  at  the 
end  of  October,  although  cholera  had  already  existed  sometime 
at  Antwerp. 

France  was  again  invaded  from  the  northeast  coast,  but  this 
time  commencing  at  Havre. 

Paris  was  attacked  November  7th.  Up  to  January  7th, 
1854,  there  were  962  cases.  The  disease  lingered  through  the 
winter,  but  in  1854  a  general  outbreak  occurred. 

The  eastern  ports  of  England  having  communication  with 
the  infected  cities  of  the  continent  were  also  attacked  in  1853. 
Newcastle  and  Gateshead  were  the  first  places  attacked  epi- 
demically, while  in  London  only  isolated  cases  were  observed; 
but  in  October  the  epidemic  reached  its  maximum  in  London, 
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and  disappeared  by  the  end  of  December.  From  July  7th  to 
the  end  of  December  there  were  1,265  deaths  in  London.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year  other  cities  were  attacked;  Edinburgh 
in  September,  Liverpool  at  the  commencement  of  October,  and 
Manchester,  all  suflFering  severely. 

The  disease  remained  through  the  winter  in  many  parts  of 
England,  and  reappeared  with  augmented  severity  the  follow- 
ing year. 

This  year  also  the  disease  remained  in  the  three  Scandina- 
vian kingdoms. 

While  the  disease  had  repeatedly  appeared  in  Sweden  and 
Norway,  Denmark  was,  until  now,  quite  free. 

Copenhagen,  having  almost  universal  communication,  was 
attacked  in  June,  and  formed  a  focus  from  which  the  whole 
countiy  was  infected.  Up  to  the  Ist  of  October  7,219  (5 
per  cent,  of  the  population)  were  attacked,  the  greater  part 
occurring  during  the  first  six  weeks,  the  deaths  for  these  six 
weeks  being  1,304.  The  parts  of  the  city  which  suffered  most 
were  affected  the  shortest  time,  and  in  isolated  quarters  of  the 
city  the  duration  of  the  epidemic  was  fr^m  ten  to  sixty-four  days. 

At  the  time  when  the  epidemic  raged  most  severely  it  passed 
through  some  places  like  a  whirlwind,  prostrating  in  the  course 
of  three  or  four  days  most  of  the  inhabitants. 

After  the  outbreak  in  Copenhagen,  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom were  soon  attacked,  so  that  while  Copenhagen  served  as 
a  focus,  the  most  of  the  kingdom  became  infected  in  the  course 
of  six  months. 

The  places  lying  nearest  the  capital  were  the  first  attacked, 
and  the  first  cases  were  generally  persons  who  had  spent  some 
time  in  the  capital. 

Li  Nykjobing  the  first  cases  were  seamen  who  had  just  come 
from  Copenhagen. 

Cholera  appeared  on  the  island  of  FUnen  at  the  middle  of 
July;  at  first  in  Svendborg,  where,  in  three  weeks,  two  per 
cent,  of  the  inhabitants  died. 

On  Jutland,  Aarhuus  and  Aalborg  suffered  the  most.  To 
Aarhuus  the  disease  could  be  traced  from  Copenhagen,  and  it 
attacked  four  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  in  a  period  of  four- 
teen weeks.    But  the  greatest  severity  of  the  epidemic  was 
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felt  in  Aalborg,  where  niM  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  were 
attacked.  ^ 

On  the  island  of  Morsd  the  city  of  Earbj  was  attacked;  on 
the  27th  of  July  a  female  from  Copenhagen  was  the  first  case, 
and  soon  after  the  rest  of  the  family  were  also  attacked.  The 
infected  house  was  immediately  isolated,  and  the  disease  made 
no  further  extension.  While  in  the  south  of  Jutland  only  one 
case  occurred  (at  Fridericia),  in  the  north  the  disease  was 
more  extended  at  the  extreme  north  point*    (Skagen.) 

In  Denmark,  during  the  half  year  the  epidemic  continued, 
10,598  of  the  inhabitants  were  attacked,  with  6,688  deaths* 
The  mortality  for  the  whole  kingdom  was  63  per  cent.;  in  the 
cities  64  per  cent ,  and  67  in  the  country.  Just  before  the 
commencement  of  the  cholera  epidemic  diarrhoea  was  less  than 
usually  prevalent,  but  as  the  cholera  epidemic  magnified  diar- 
rhoeas became  more  frequent.    (Bricka,  Hubertz,  Mansa.) 

In  the  neighboring  Sweden  the  disease  became  in  this  year 
quite  extensive,  appearing  at  Ystadt  at  the  commencement  of 
July  (and  it  is  still  a  question  whether  the  disease  was  imported 
from  Copenhagen  or  originated  here  without  communication), 
thence  to  Malm5,  Helsingborg,  Gbtheborg,  Carlskronar,  Stock- 
holm, and  reached  Umea,  its  most  northern  point. 

In  Carlskronar  the  disease  appeared  at  the  commencement 
of  August,  and  1,055  of  the  inhabitants  died.  Along  the  east- 
ern coast  cholera  appeared  at  Norrkopping  at  the  end  of  Au- 
gust; Stockholm  was  attacked  the  middle  of  August,  and  the 
disease  remained  here  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  2,875  of  the 
inhabitants  dying  (1  in  every  32  of  the  inhabitants).  Of  the 
thirty-one  cities  attacked  thirty  had  water  communication,  the 
other  one  being  an  interior  town.  Of  three  hundred  physi- 
cians five  died,  and  of  three  thousand  nurses  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven.  Compared  with  the  inhabitants  in  general  the 
nurses  did  not  present  an  unequal  mortality.  To  the  greater 
number  of  places  the  disease  was  brought  by  seamen,  in  some 
cases  by  travelers,  and  in  a  few  cases  by  clothing  or  other 
effects,  after  the  arrival  of  which  cholera  appeared  in  from 
two  to  four  days.  Of  fifty-four  cities  which  had  isolated  them- 
selves thirteen  were  afibcted,  and  several  suffered  more  than 
those  having  free  communication. 

[To  be  oontixraed.] 
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PEOOEEDINGS  OF  SOOIETIES. 

NEW  YORK  PATHOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Stated  Meeting,  December  27,  1865. 

Dr.  L.  A.  Sayre,  Yice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

FORIIGN   BODIES   FROM  THE  THROAT — DR.   H.    B.    SANDS. 

Dr.  Sands  presented  three  foreign  bodies  which  had  been  removed 
from  the  throats  of  differeat  individuals.  The  first  was  a  fish-hook, 
which  he  had  removed  several  years  ago  from  the  throat  of  a  boy  aged 
8  years.  On  examining  the  patient,  who  was  brought  by  his  father, 
the  snell  of  the  hook  could  be  seen  protruding  into  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth  sufficiently  far  to  enable  the  end  to  be  grasped  by  the  incisor 
teeth.  The  hook  itself  could  not  be  seen.  By  traction  on  the  snell, 
the  hook  could  be  brought  up  sufficiently  far  to  enable  its  point  being 
touched  by  the  end  of  the  finger  introduced  into  the  pharynx.  It  was 
then  found  that  the  point  had  passed  through  a  portion  of  the  right 
lateral  wall  of  the  pharynx,  and  engaging  a  considerable  amount  of 
tissue  in  its  grasp,  it  was  not  thought  expedient  to  tear  it  through. 
After  some  considerable  trouble  and  many  efforts,  the  shaft  was  grasped 
by  a  curved  forceps,  after  which,  being  pushed  backward  and  in  the 
opposite  direction  from  which  it  entered,  it  was  disengaged  and  removed 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  hook  from  the  mouth  of  a  fish. 

The  second  of  these  foreign  bodies  was  a  small  chicken  bone  removed 
from  the  throat  of  a  son  of  Dr.  Roberts.  On  a  Sunday,  Dr.  Sands  was 
asked  to  see  this  gentleman,  at  his  residence,  in  Hobokeu,  the  statement 
being  that  a  chicken  bone  had  been  swallowed  by  the  patient  during 
the  Wednesday  previous,  since  which  time  he  had  been  subjected  to 
much  inconvenience  and  sufiTering  in  consequence  of  the  impacticn  of 
this  foreign  body  in  the  oesophagus.  The  doctor  went  over  and  exam- 
ined the  patient,  and,  being  satisfied  from  the  symptoms  which  pre- 
sented themselves,  the  great  difficulty  attending  deglutition,  etc.,  that 
the  patient's  supposition  was  correct,  had  him  removed  to  New  York. 
It  was  thought  best  to  introduce  the  (Esophageal  hook,  the  whalebone 
instrument,  to  the  extremity  of  which  is  attached  a  double  fenestrated 
triangular  floating  hook  arrangement,  but  the  extremity  broke  off  in 
the  preparations  for  the  operation.  A  simple  ivory  and  whalebone 
probang  was  next  introduced,  and  the  foreign  body  was  reached  with 
out  much  difficulty.  An  attempt  was  made  to  push  it  towards  the 
stomach.    The  body  was  evidently  dislodged,  but,  of  course,  was  not 
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expelled.  The  patient  left  for  his  home  in  company  with  his  father, 
and  on  his  way  thither  was  seized  with  an  attack  of  vomiting,  which 
ended  in  the  ejection  of  some  mucus,  together  with  the  bone  in  ques- 
tion. 

The  third  specimen  was  also  a  chicken  bone,  evidently  a  portion  of 
the  breast  bone,  measuring  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length  and 
nearly  an  inch  and  a  quarter  across  its  broadest  portion.  It  was  irreg- 
ularly triangular  in  shape.  This  was  accidentally  swallowed  by  a  gen- 
tleman in  taking  his  Christmas  dinner.  The  doctor  introduced  his 
finger  into  the  throat,  and  at  first  thought  that  he  felt  the  bone;  but 
on  examining  the  case  with  greater  care,  afterwards  discovered  that  he 
had  mistaken  for  it  the  extremity  of  the  epiglottis,  which  was  enlarged 
and  quite  prominent.  A  bougie  was  next  passed  into  the  oesophagus, 
when  it  became  very  evident  that  a  foreign  body  existed  there.  The 
whalebone  instrument  with  floating  hook  was  next  introduced,  was 
passed  beyond  the  obstruction,  and  in  attempting  to  withdraw  it  the 
foreign  substance  was  caught.  Traction  was  resorted  to,  but  the  instru- 
ment slipped;  another  and  another  effort  was  made  with  a  like  result, 
when  finally,  securing  a  firm  hold,  the  bone  was  disengaged  by  force 
and  brought  up  into  the  cavity  of  the  pharynx,  from  which  position  it 
was  easily  removed  by  the  patient's  fingers. 

Dr.  Hamilton  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  the  dan- 
ger attending  the  use  of  the  instrument  which  Dr.  Sands  had  employed 
in  the  case  last  reported,  and  premised  by  saying  that  Dr.  Sands'  aver- 
age experience  had  been  much  better  than  his  own  in  the  removal  of 
foreign  bodies  from  the  oesophagus.  Dr.  Hamilton  had  used  the  in- 
strument in  question  upon  two  cases,  and  in  each  instance  had  met 
with  ill  success.  In  the  first  case,  a  stout  Dutchman  came  to  him  with 
the  story  that  he  had  swallowed  a  fish  bone.  The  oesophageal  hook 
was  passed  down  a  certain  distance,  and  then,  on  withdrawing  it,  it 
caught  in  an  obstruction,  supposed  to  be  the  foreign  body.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  to  dislodge  it  and  failed  in  accomplishing  the  object; 
another  and  another  attempt  was  likewise  made  in  succession  and  like- 
wise failed,  each  effort  being  attended  with  symptoms  of  impending 
suffocation  and  violent  coughing.  Finally,  the  patient  was  forced  to 
leave  unrelieved.  Within  forty-eight  hours  the  patient  was  dead  from 
laryngitis,  induced,  no  doubt,  indirectly,  by  the  use  of  the  instrument. 
The  foreign  body  was  not  discharged.    No  autopsy  was  allowed. 

His  second  case  occurred  a  year  after.  The  patient  was  a  young 
lady,  who  was  also  supposed  to  have  swallowed  a  fish  bone.  The  in- 
strument was  introduced  and  passed  into  the  oesophagus  easily  enough, 
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bat  was  arrested  on  the  attempt  at  withdrawal.  All  efforts  to  over- 
come  this  obstruction,  thought  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  the  fish 
bone,  proved  unavailiog,  and  each  attempt  was  followed  by  the  same 
suffocative  symptoms  noticed  in  the  first  case.  Finally,  during  one  of 
these  efforts,  the  point  of  the  instrument  became  so  fixed  that,  in  order 
to  dislodge  it,  a  stomach  tabe  was  passed  over  it  and  beyond  its  point. 
In  that  instance  the  fish  bone  was  not  removed,  at  least,  at  the  time 
of  the  operation.  He  was  unable  to  give  any  further  particulars  of 
the  case  from  memory,  merely  stating  that  the  patient  survived  the 
operation  and  afterward  did  well. 

Immediately  after  this  latter  case  had  transpired  he  instituted  some 
experiments  upon  the  dead  subject  with  the  instrument,  and  found  that 
in  every  instance  some  portion  of  the  hook  caught  in  the  arytenoid 
cartilages,  when  an  attempt  at  withdrawal  was  made,  and  that  some- 
times it  would  be  ahnost  impossible  to  disengage  it.  He  did  not  see 
why  the  same  thing  should  not  take  place  in  the  living  subject,  and 
why,  under  some  peculiar  circumstances,  the  end  might  not  be  so  hooked 
into  the  cartilages  as  to  render  its  disengagement  next  to  impossible. 
He  believed  that  in  both  of  these  cases,  reported  by  him,  that  it  was 
this  complication  to  the  operation  which  gave  rise  to  the  suffocative 
symptoms. 

Dr.  Sands  confessed  to  the  fact  of  his  attention  never  having  been 
drawn  to  these  points,  and  remarked,  that  before  making  traction,  he 
was  satisfied  by  the  peculiar  feel  that  the  instrument  was  arrested  by 
a  hard  and  firm  body. 

Dr.  Satre  remarked  that  there  was  a  very  useful  and  effective  sub- 
stitute for  the  oesophageal  hook  in  an  instrument  which  may  be  de- 
scribed as  follows:  In  the  first  place,  it  consists  of  a  tube  like  an 
ordinary  catheter,  through  which  passes  a  flexible  rod  two  or  three 
inches  longer.  One  end  of  this  rod  has  a  suitable  handle,  the  other  is 
attached  to  the  extremity  of  the  tube  by  means  of  a  collection  of  stiff 
hog's  bristles,  arranged  in  the  direction  of  the  long  diameter  of  the 
instrument.  These  bristles  are  sufficiently  stiff  and  numerous  to  keep 
themselves  straight  and  fix  the  extremity  of  the  rod  a  certain  distance, 
two  or  three  inches,  beyond  the  extremity  of  the  tube.  This  instru- 
ment is  passed  into  the  oesophagus  in  the  same  manner  as  an  ordinary 
oesophageal  bougie.  If  there  be  any  foreign  body  met  with,  the  handle 
of  the  rod  is  pulled  upon,  the  tube  being  at  the  same  time  steadied,  and 
the  result  is  a  bowing  out  of  the  bristles  by  the  forced  approximation 
of  the  respective  extremities  of  the  rod  and  tube.  The  foreign  body 
is  then  entangled  in  these  meshes  of  bristles,  and  is  easily  removed  by 
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simply  withdrawing  the  instrument.  Dr.  Sayre  stated  that  with  it  he 
had  easily  removed  a  large  portion  of  an  oyster-shell  which  had  been 
accidentally  swallowed  by  a  young  lady  while  attending  an  oyster 
supper.  He  referred,  in  this  connection,  to  the  case  of  a  child  three 
years  of  age,  who  had  swallowed  two  silver  shillings.  Various  attempts 
were  made  to  make  out  the  situation  of  the  bodies,  but  without  suc- 
cess, except  on  one  occasion,  when  something  foreign  to  the  part  was 
touched  with  a  bougie,  but  for  some  reason,  then  unexplained,  this  did 
not  occur  a  second  time.  The  instrument  used  was  the  one  already 
referred  to  by  l)is.  Sands  and  Hamilton.  Dr.  Nott  explored  the  case 
frequently,  but  could  never  succeed  in  discovering  any  thing  unusual. 
The  child  went  on  comfortably  enough  until  a  year  and  a  half  after 
the  accident,  when  she  was  seized  with  a  severe  fit  of  dyspncea  and  a 
harassing  cough,  which  symptoms  gave  rise  to  a  very  reasonable  sus- 
picion of  the  foreign  body  being  in  the  trachea  instead  of  the  oesopha- 
gus. A  consultation  was  called,  and  Dr.  Mott  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  foreign  substance  was  in  the  trachea,  and  advised  an  explora- 
tive operation.  The  day  following,  the  little  one  died.  On  post  mor- 
tem it  was  discovered  that  the  shillings,  nicely  adapted  to  each  other, 
had  lodged  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  oesophagus,  and  were  straddled 
ffcross  the  tube  in  such  a  manner,  with  their  flat  surfaces  presenting 
anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  as  to  allow  the  instrument  to  be  passed  into 
and  withdrawn  from  the  tube,  both  before  and  behind  them,  without 
meeting  with  any  obstruction.  They,  as  one  body,  divided  the  tube 
unevenly,  two-thirds  of  the  caliber  being  in  front  and  one-third  behind. 
The  two  coins  were  very  much  corroded,  and  were  so  firmly  attached 
to  each  other  by  their  flat  surfaces  as  to  appear  like  a  single  piece. 
Death  was  the  consequence  of  an  ulceration  of  the  parts  in  contact  with 
the  foreign  bodies  extending  into  the  lungs. 

GUNSHOT  WOUND  OF  THE  BRAIN — THE  BALL  TRAVERSING  BOTH  HEMISPHERES 
BECOVERV — ^DEATH  SIX  MONTHS  AFTER  FROM  SCARLATINA — DR.  HUTCH- 
ISON, OF  BROOKLYN. 

Lydia  Sisty,  aged  7  years,  walked  to  my  office,  July  4th,  1864,  with 
her  mother,  who  stated  that  her  child  had  just  been  injured  by  a  buck- 
shot, fii'ed  from  a  toy  cannon  by  her  brother  while  at  play.  She  fell 
to  the  ground  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  and  vomited 
soon  afterwards.  I  introduced  a  probe  into  the  external  wound,  which 
was  situated  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  right  ear  and  half  an  inch 
posterior  to  it,  expecting,  from  the  appearance  of  the  child,  that  the 
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shot  had  not  penetrated  the  skull.  The  probe,  however,  entered  the 
brain  and  passed  in  about  four  inches.  There  was  no  opening  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  skull.  I  expressed  an  unfavorable  prognosis,  and 
sent  the  patient  home,  requesting  the  mother  to  call  her  family  physi- 
cian, Dr.  Isaac  H.  Barber. 

I  did  not  see  the  child  again,  but  Dr.  B.  has  informed  me  that  there 
was  entire  absence  of  any  symptoms  indicating  injury  to  the  brain,  ex- 
cept slight  vomiting,  which  continued  for  two  or  three  days.  No 
treatment  was  deemed  necessary  except  rest,  and  she  soon  appeared 
as  well  as  ever.  She  remained  in  good  health  until  January,  1865, 
when  she  was  attacked  with  scarlet  fever  and  died  on  the  17th  of  that 
month.  She  had  no  symptoms  indicative  of  disease  of  the  brain  during 
her  last  sickness. 

On  the  following  day,  January  18th,  a  post  mortem  examination 
was  made  by  my  pupils,  J.  C.  Goodridge,  Jr ,  and  J.  H.  L.  Elmen- 
dorf,  a  few  hours  before  the  funeral:  the  family  being  in  an  adjoining 
room,  made  it  necessary  to  conduct  it  as  secretly  and  expeditiously 
as  possible.  The  brain  being  removed,  was  brought  to  my  oflBce 
for  examination.  The  specimen  shows,  by  four  slightly  depressed 
cicatrices,  that  the  ball  entered  the  posterior  lobe,  of  the  right  hemi^ 
sphere  near  its  juncture  with  the  middle  lobe,  and  made  its  exit  from 
the  brain  upon  the  opposite  side,  thus  traversing  the  cerebrum  from 
right  to  left  in  a  direction  a  little  backward  and  upward.  The 
consistence  of  the  brain  at  the  points  of  entrance  and  exit  of  the  ball 
was  normal.    The  membranes  were  healthy. 

Finding  the  ball  had  passed  entirely  through  the  brain,  had  not 
fallen  back  into  the  track  of  the  wound,  and  failing  to  discover  it  with 
such  incisions  as  would  not  materially  injure  the  specimen,  we  con- 
eluded  it  had  lodged  in  the  skull  near  its  point  of  exit  from  the  brain, 
and,  being  imbedded  in  the  bone,  had  escaped  notice.  The  specimen 
was  put  in  a  preparation  of  alcohol  and  corrosive  sublimate  for  preser- 
vation, where  it  remained  until  December  27th,  1865,  when  Mr. 
Goodridge,  detecting  a  point  of  unusual  hardness,  made  an  incision  and 
found  the  ball,  much  corroded,  imbedded  in  the  brain  substance  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  in  front  and  half  hu  inch  below  its  point  of  exit  from 
the  left  hemisphere.  The  specimen  shows  the  point  where  the  ball  was 
lodged.  I  suppose  the  ball,  after  traversing  both  hemispheres,  struck 
the  skull,  and  rebounding,  lodged  in  the  brain  substance  at  or  near  the 
point  where  it  was  found. 
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COMPOUKD  FRACTURE  OF  THE  SKULL  FROM  GUNSHOT  WOUND — ABSCESS  IN 
THE  BRAIN — REMOVAL  OF  THE  BALL  AND  FRAGMENTS  OF  THE  CRANIAL 
BONES.  AMPUTATION  OF  THE  LEG — ^RECOVERY.  SPECIMENS  PRESENTED — 
DR.  HUTCHISON,  OF  BROOKLYN. 

George  Ogletree,  aged  aboat  twenty-^even  years,  a  private  in  a 
New  Jersey  Regiment,  was  wounded  (in  one  of  the  "  seven  days' 
battles '9  on  the  27tb  of  Jane,  1862.  His  injuries  were  a  compound 
facture  of  the  cranial  bones  produced  by  a  bullet,  and  compound  frac- 
ture of  both  bones  of  the  leg  at  the  lower  third,  caused,  as  he  sup- 
posed, by  the  explosion  of  a  shell.  He  came  under  my  observation 
one  month  after  the  receipt  of  the  injuries  (July  28th).  He  stated 
that  a  surgeon  on  the  field  had  seized  the  ball  with  a  pair  of  forceps, 
and,  pulling  with  all  the  force  he  could  command,  was  unable  to  ex- 
tract it.  The  injury  of  the  head  gave  him  no  inconvenience  whatever, 
and  I  did  not  examine  it  particularly  when  I  first  saw  him.  On  exam- 
ining the  leg  I  found  that  the  fibula  had  united,  while  the  tibia  pro- 
jected forward,  through  the  soft  parts,  about  six  inches,  and  was  de- 
nuded of  periosteum. 

Amputation  of  the  leg  was  performed  at  the  point  of  election,  by 
Surgeon  Nelson  S.  Drake,  at  my  request. 

Before  the  patient  recovered  from  the  effect  of  the  anaesthetic,  I  ex- 
amined his  head,  and  removed  several  loosened  pieces  of»necrosed  bone, 
which  are  here  presented,  from  the  upper  and  posterior  angle  of  the 
right  parietal  bone.  A  piece  of  ball,  which,  as  you  see,  is  very  irregu- 
lar in  shape,  was  also  removed.  The  ball,  I  think,  was  lying  on  the 
cerebrum,  and  its  removal  was  followed  by  the  discharge  of  about  two 
drachms  of  healthy  pus  from  an  abscess  in  the  substance  of  the  brain. 
Appropriate  dressings  were  applied,  and  he  recovered  without  any  un- 
pleasant symptoms. 

Nine  months  and  a  half  after  the  operation,  the  patient  walked  into 
my  office,  wearing  an  artificial  leg,  and  was  perfectly  well.  The  open- 
ing in  the  cranium  was  nearly  closed  by  a  deposit  of  new  bone,  the 
pericranium  having  been  left  at  the  time  of  the  operation. 

DISEASE   OF   THE   HEART,    WTTH   ATELECTASIS   OF  THE   LUNG 

DR.   LEWIS    SMITH. 

Dr.  Lewis  Smith  exhibited  a  specimen  of  the  heart,  with  vessels 
attached,  which  he  had  removed  from  a  new  born  infant  in  the  practice 
of  Dr.  Little.  The  confinement  was  easy  and  the  child  was  born  in 
the  natural  position,  and  on  being  delivered  cried  with  an  unusually 
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loud  voice.  There  was  nothing  specially  noticed  in  its  condition  until 
three  or  four  hours  afterwards,  when  its  respiration  became  embar- 
rassed and  the  surface  presented  a  cyanotic  appearance.  It  continued 
80  until  it  died,  at  the  end  of  twenty  hours.  On  making  a  post  mortem 
examination,  there  was  found  a  general  and  intense  congestion  of  the 
veins  and  capillaries  of  the  lungs.  The  organs  were  scarcely  inflated 
at  all,  containing  only  a  little  air  in  their  anterior  borders;  in  fact, 
there  was  a  decided  state  of  atelectasis  present.  A  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  heart  and  vessels  was  made.  The  heart  was  in  a  normal 
state,  with  the  single  exception  that  the  foramen  ovale  was  unusually 
large,  and  the  valve  which  usually  closes  this  opening  was  insufficient 
to  the  extent  of  allowing  the  passage  of  a  pea. 

There  was  nothing  abnormal  connected  with  the  great  vessels.  The 
brain  was  so  intensely  congested,  together  with  slight  effusion  of  blood, 
that  it  was  at  first  supposed  that  meningeal  apoplexy  existed.  The 
thymus  gland  was  much  enlarged.  It  was  difficult  to  settle  the  real 
cause  of  the  cyanosis,  whether  it  was  due  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  for- 
amen ovale,  to  the  atelectasis,  or  to  the  intense  congestion  of  the  brain. 

Dr.  Jacobi  believed  that  the  cause  was  to  be  found  in  the  existence 
of  the  atelectasis.  He  did  not  think  that  the  brain  trouble  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  case.  He  recollected  one  instance  of  consreuital 
atelectasis  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  meningeal  eflFusion. 
In  that  case  there  was  paralysis  of  the  inspiratory  muscles  immediately 
after  birth.  As  regards  the  blood  points,  he  thought  that  no  impor- 
tance should  be  attached,  inasmuch  as  it  was  very  common  to  find 
small  effused  points  in  almost  every  organ  of  the  body  of  an  infant 
that  dies  soon  after  birth.  The  thymus  gland  being  so  much  enlarged, 
he  thought,  might  have  had  something  to  do  in  the  production  of  the 
trouble  in  the  lungs. 

Dr.  Smttei  did  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  the  child  had 
meningeal  apoplexy,  but  that  the  appearances  which  at  first  presented 
themselves  resembled  that  condition.  The  child,  too,  had  none  of  the 
symptoms  which  belonged  to  that  accident. 

DISEASE  OF  THE  (ESOPHAGUS — DR.  SMITH. 

Dr.  Smith  then  presented  a  second  specimen,  which  was  an  oesopha- 
gus and  stomach  taken  from  a  foundling  that  died  at  the  age  of  two 
months.  Not  having  its  mother's  milk  it  suffered  from  a  derangement 
of  the  bowels,  and  finally  was  attacked  with  stomatitis  and  died  from 
exhaustion.    The  only  disease  found  was  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
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cesophagus,  which  was  inflamed  and  the  seat  of  "  thrush."  The  con- 
fervoid  growth  was  found  to  be  made  up  of  penicilltum  glaucum  instead 
of  oidium  albicans.  The  stomach  was  changed  somewhat  in  appear- 
ance, and  there  were  to  be  seen  traces  here  and  there  of  intestinal 
inflammation,  especially  on  the  colon. 

Dr.  Jacobi  remarked  that  the  situation  of  the  growth  was  very 
unusual,  and  indeed  remarkable. 

Dr.  Sayre  stated,  in  reference  to  Dr.  Jacobi's  remarks  on  the  first 
case  of  Dr.  Smith,  that  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago  Dr.  Roberts 
read  a  paper  on  atelectasis,  detaUing  several  cases  of  the  disease,  in 
all  of  which  the  enlargement  of  the  thymus  gland  was  said  to  have 
been  the  cause. 


DISLOCATION   OF  THE  WRIST  FROM   CHRONIC   ARTHRmS — DR.    HAMILTON. 

Dr.  Hamilton  presented,  lastly,  a  specimen  of  pathological  dislocation 
of  the  wrist  joint,  the  result  of  changes  induced  by  chronic  rheumatic 
arthritis.  No  very  definite  history  was  obtainable  from  the  patient, 
except  that  she  had  been  subject  for  a  long  time  to  attacks  of  rheuma- 
tism, and  as  the  result  both  wrists  were  much  deformed.  The  disloca- 
tion resembled  very  much  the  traumatic  variety,  in  which  there  had 
been  a  knocking  off  of  the  anterior  lip  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius 
as  well  The  anterior  lip  of  the  bone  had  disappeared,  bat  the  condi- 
tion was  produced  evidently  by  absorption  from  the  pressure.  The 
lower  portions  of  the  radius  had  anchylosed  together,  as  well  as  the 
point  of  contact  of  the  carpal  bones  with  them.  The  carpal  bones  too 
were  fused  together,  as  the  result  of  the  same  action. 

The  dislocation,  as  was  usual  in  those  cases,  was  in  the  direction  in 
which  th§  greatest  force  was  applied,  the  direction,  so  to  speak,  of 
those  sets  of  muscles  which  were  the  most  powerful,  and  which,  in  this 
situation,  were  the  flexors  of  the  forearm.  The  displacements  of  the 
parts  being  due  to  the  muscular  contraction,  the  question  had  arisen, 
in  Dr.  Hamilton's  mind,  as  to  how  much  good  might  be  done  by  the  em- 
ployment of  a  suitable  amount  of  extension  to  overcome  this  tendency. 
He  was  more  particularly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  such  a 
method  of  procedure,  flrom  the  beneficial  effects  of  its  employment  in 
a  case  which  had  recently  been  communicated  to  him.  The  case  was 
one  of  dislocation  of  the  tibia  forward.  The  dislocation  was  reduced, 
and  four  or  five  days  afterward  the  joint  was  attacked  with  synovitis, 
giving  the  patient  great  pain.  The  gentleman  who  attended  the 
case,  in  making  extension  found  that  the  pain  was,  during  all  the 
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time  that  this  treatment  was  kept  up,  entirely  relieved.  This,  he 
thought,  was  a  very  important  fact  to  consider  in  reference  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  ligamentous  tissues  in  the  neighborhood,  it  being  fair  to 
presume  that  they  had  suffered  greatly  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  and 
that  the  indications  a  jyriori  would  have  been  to  abstain  entirely  from 
stretching  them. 

Dr.  Sayrb  stated  that  he  had  been  accustomed  to  lay  it  down  as  a 
law  which  admitted  of  no  exception,  that  extension  was  to  be  em- 
ployed in  every  case  of  trouble  about  the  joint,  whether  the  result  of 
injury  or  not,  whenever  pain  and  muscular  contraction  existed.  He 
was  sure  that  if  this  principle  of  practice  were  carried  out  that  a  great 
many  hideous  deformities  would  be  prevented  as  well  as  a  great  amount 
of  suffering  relieved,  and  expressed  the  conviction  that  the  time  was 
not  far  distant  when  it  would  be  considered  culpable  by  the  profession 
at  large  for  any  one  to  neglect  so  simple  .a  means. 


REVIEWS  AND  BIBUOGRAPHIOAL  NOTIOES. 

Obsavre  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Mind.  By  Forbes  Winslow,  M.D., 
D.C.L.,  Oxon.  Second  edition,  from  the  revised  third  English. 
Philadelphia:  Henry  C.  Lea.     1866. 

Dr.  Winslow  has  rendered  eminent  services  to  mental  medicine. 
His  editorial  labor  during  fourteen  years  kept  up,  vigorously,  his  well 
known  Journal  of  Psychological  Msdicine.  But,  alas!  all  things  have 
their  fate;  the  journal  ceased  to  appear,  and  a  newera^has  since 
opened  for  physiology  and  experimental  medicine,  which  is  likely  to 
react  on  the  status  of  our  knowledge  on  nervous  affections  and,  con- 
sequently, on  psychiatry. 

In  the  first  edition  of  the  book  before  us  Dr.  W.  announced,  five 
years  ago,  that  it  was  only  the  precursor  of  a  work  relating  exclu- 
sively to  specific  and  individual  types  of  encephalic  diseases.  To  stu- 
dents of  mental  pathology  it  appeared  rational  that  the  theory,  idea 
or  invention,  should  come  first,  and  lead  the  reader  to  the  conception 
of  these  types.  It  was  generally  thought  the  second  volume  would 
contain  the  elucidated  facts,  as  proof  of  the  value  of  the  system, 
while  the  Mends  of  the  author  for  a  long  time  entertained  that  hope, 
until  the  appearance  of  a  second  and  third  English  edition  disappoint- 
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ed  them.  We  are  consequently  left  to  appreciate  the  Obscure  Diseases 
on  its  own  merit — ^tbat  of  a  treatise  ou  general  mental  pathology. 

At  the  veiy  beginning  of  his  task  the  anthor  justly  admires  the 
grandeur  of  a  detached  apothegm  of  Hippocrates.  But  why  must  it 
be  confined  to  two  words  when  the  whole  sentence  is  admirable?  Cer- 
tainly, **occasio  praceps,^  the  occasion  fleeting,  is  a  warning  to  lose  no 
time  in  the  treatment  of  insanity ;  but  the  whole  aphorism  is  a  standard 
for  the  treatment  of  that  disease  at  all  and  each  of  its  periods.  First, 
we  find  that  it  is  a  recommendation  to  all  of  us  (authors  and  studehts) 
to  be  active,  modest  and  persevering,  in  view  of  the  complex  conditions 
of  the  object  of  our  study — either  physiological,  pathological  or  psy- 
chical. But  the  **subsidia  artis"  the  recommended  means  in  the 
second  sentence,  are  the  solution  of  a  question  which  Dr.  W.  has  for- 
gotten in  his  book,  in  spite  of  its  actuality  and  importance,  and  which 
is  almost  proscribed  by  the  Pharisees  of  official  science  in  the  medico- 
psychological  associations  of  London  and  l^aris.  Here  is  the  omitted 
sentence:  "  !Nec  solum  seipsum  opportet  proBstare  opportuna  facientem, 
sed  et  a3grum  et  assidentes  et  exteriora,^  ''  It  is  not  enough  that  the 
physician  should  fulfill  his  duty,  but  he  must  be  helped  by  the  good 
will  of  the  patient,  by  the  cares  of  the  assistants,  and  by  favorable 
external  circumstances."  Well,  such  conditions  are  impossible  in  our 
closed  asylums,  where  the  patients  are  displeased  at  being  locked  up, 
where  assistants  are  but  keepers,  and  where  walls  and  iron  bars  limit 
all  prospects.  The  new  system  of  free  air  and  protective  family  for 
insane  patients,  is  the  only  one  that  answers  to  the  recommendations 
of  Hippocrates. 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  tenacious  some  writers  are  in  pretending 
that  insanity  cannot  be  defined,  that  it  cannot  be  positively  ascer- 
tained, and  that  its  seat  is  unknown.  The  author  says:  **  Has  insanity 
a  centrifugal  or  a  centripetal,  a  subjective  or  an  objective  origin  ?  Is 
insanity  an  affection  of  the  mind  per  se  ?  Has  the  disease  a  psychical 
or  a  somatic  origin  ?  Big  volumes  have  been  employed  to  answer  such 
questions.  Perhaps  a  distinction  ought  to  be  made  between  a  logical 
analysis  of  what  soul  and  body  are  and  a  medical  investigation  of  the 
bodily  functions  connected  with  those  of  the  mind.  Emotions  of  the  soul 
are  transformed  into  facts,  just  as  organic  lesions  may  alter  the  thought; 
they  must  be  considered  as  psycho-vital  manifestations.  Let  us  not 
forget  that  organism  is  but  life  in  action,  and  human  intelligence  the 
manifestation  of  the  soul  by  the  mind.  Now,  the  metaphysical  virtual- 
ities  of  soul,  life  and  matter,  as  substances ^  can  never  be  brought  to 
bear,  in  experimental  medicine,  without  the  greatest  confusion  and 
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obscurity.  Medically,  man  is  a  unit,  and  thus  only  are  we  able  to 
understand  the  blending  of  the  morale  with  the  organism.  We  do  not 
wonder  that  so  many  chapters  of  this  book  are  dedicated  to  soke 
insoluble  questions,  or  to  find  the  author  entangling  himself  in  the 
explanation  of  unscientific  facts  (traditionally  repeated  in  compila- 
tions) ;  for  instance,  the  not  finding  the  slightest  observable  altera- 
tions of  tissues  in  confirmed  insanity,  and,  vice  versa,  the  existence 
of  considerable  pathological  alteration  of  the  brain,  with  a  complete 
soundness  of  mind  daring  life  I  In  medicine,  as  in  botany,  geology 
or  mineralogy,  we  must  be  taught  how  to  find.  In  his  first  excursion 
a  naturalist  finds  hardly  any  thing,  because  he  cannot  see  the  objects 
of  his  research.  The  skill,  the  art  is  to  know  where  and  how  to  find, 
and  medical  men  must,  for  researches  in  anatomy,  physiology,  pathol- 
ogy, and  even  for  psychiatry,  consult  the  celebrated  Magendie,  Mar- 
shall Hall,  Mailer,  Yirchow,  Fiourens,  C.  Bell,  Liston,  Claude  Ber- 
nard, Brown-S6quard,  Robin,  Kolliker,  J.  W.  Draper,  Duchesne, 
Glnge,  etc.,  etc.  Certainly  we  want  more  light  to  explain  difficulties, 
and  a  positive  doctrine  for  psychiatry;  but  it  must  actually  be  made 
up  with  materials  approved  by  modern  science  and,  so  far  as  possible, 
by  experimentation.  We  will  then  be  led,  perhaps,  to  find  out  that 
general  lesions  may  have  existed  ( which  are  neither  red,  yellow,  hard 
nor  soft),  although  their  origin  may  be  material  or  immaterial. 

Dr.  Winslow  has  augmented  this  edition  with  many  interesting  cases 
of  insanity  relating  to  historical  names.  They  are  and  cannot  be  but 
"  cnrums  psychological  anecdotes^  The  chapters  on  the  morbid  phe- 
nomena of  insanity  will  be  perused  with  advantage,  although  the 
fhysical  symptoms  are  not  insisted  upon  sufficiently.  Still  they  are 
the  means  by  which  psychopathists  are  best  enabled  to  confirm  their 
opinion  before  courts  of  law.  The  last  chapter,  on  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  pathology,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prophylaxis,  is  the  best 
and  most  useful  part  of  the  book ;  but  it  is  either  the  prolegomena  of  a 
higher  treatise  or  the  resximi  of  past  science.  No  reader  can  be  satis- 
fied with  mere  speculations;  for  instance,  when  the  learned  author 
aays:  ''  Such  types  of  insanity  must  either  be  connected  with  subtle 
changes  in  the  vesicular  neurine,  of  which  we,  at  present,  have  no 
knowledge,  and  which  are  not  even  appreciable  by  means  of  the  micro- 
scope, or  arise  from  an  altered  condition  of  the  blood,  nerve  force  or 
chemical  constituents  of  brain  matter,  of  the  nature  of  which  physiolo- 
gists are  obliged  to  confess  themselves  profoundly  ignoranlP  Is  the 
author  really  thinking  that  experimental  medicine  will  support  soch 
views  ? 
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We  should  like  to  know  exactly  the  opinion  of  our  author  on  cer- 
tain cases  of  demonomama.  He  relates  a  case  of  a  young  man,  and 
says:  "If  I  were  disposed  to  belieye  in  the  possibility  of  Satanic 
possession,  I  should  cite  his  case  as  one  conclusively  demonstrating  the 
phenomena.  A  very  curious  relation  of  what  happened  lately  in  the 
valley  of  Morzine  (Savoy),  where  a  whole  village  was  tormented  by 
Satan,  being  given  in  the  Journal  Medico-Psychologique,  the  question 
is,  whether  Satan  must  be  considered  as  the  sum  of  all  subjective 
temptations  to  evil,  or  as  a  personal  and  real  being/'  We  are  th& 
more  curious  on  this  point,  that  the  doctor,  speaking  of  the  power  of 
of  the  will,  brings  Mr.  Spurgeon  as  a  witness.  This  holy  man  was 
obliged  to  put  his  hands  to  his  mouth  to  prevent  uttering  blasphemies,, 
but  having  consulted  a  friend,  he  was  told  "to  care  nothing  for  these* 
thoughts.  .  .  .  Their  origin  was  well  known.  .  .  It  was  Satan 
(who  says,  'I  am  likely  to  lose  this  man').  .  .  .  But  flog  them 
well  and  send  them  home.''  "  I  did  so,"  continues  Mr.  Spurgeon,  "  and 
conquered  the  enemy P  We  are,  by  this  method  of  cure,  very  near  the 
treatment  inflicted  on  the  insane  in  the  middle  ages  I  But  again  the* 
question  is  dodged  a  little  further  by  a  quotation  taken  from  Arch- 
bishop Seeker's  lectures  on  church  catechism,  who  says:  "Let 
thoughts  or  expressions  of  the  mouth  ...  be  ever  so  bad,  .  .  .. 
they  are  the  result  of  some  bodily  disease  which  depresses  the  spirit 
and  clouds  the  understanding,  and  requires  the,  aid  of  medidntP 

The  conclusion  of  the  book  is  worthy  of  a  man  whose  kindness  of 
heart  and  sweetness  of  temper  are  well  known.  Dr.  W.  makes  an 
appeal  to  humanity  for  a  kind  treatment  of  the  insane,  in  beautiful 
language.  As  we  said  in  the  beginning  of  this  review,  the  author  has 
forgotten  to  mention  the  free  air  treatment;  he  has  omitted  to  describe 
the  holy  and  unselfish  cares  offered  by  a  strange  family  to  an  adopted 
patient  until  he  is  cured  I  Using  the  very  words  of  the  author,  but 
changing  negation  into  aflBrmation,  we  say  that  the  insane  is  never 
indifferent  to  all  that  is  passing  around  him,  when  placed  in  a  family 
of  attendants.  He  heeds  the  voice  of  his  new  friend,  or  that  of  the 
mother  of  the  family,  or  even  that  of  children,  his  friends  and  often  his 
playmates;  he  delights  in  the  caroling  of  birds,  or  in  the  sweet  mnsic 
of  the  rippling  brooks.  The  gentle  wind  of  heaven,  playing  its  sweet- 
est melody  as  it  rushes  through  the  green  wood,  awakens  in  his  mind 

tlie  consciousnesvs  of  nature's  charms Nay,  we  go  further 

and  say,  that  in  such  circumstances  of  love  and  freedom,  the  medical 
treatniLMit  ha«  more  chance  of  success;  the  patient  is  willing  to  accept 
the  beneficial  action  of  drngs.     All  this  is  properly  the  subsidia  nrtis 
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mentioned  by  the  father  of  our  science.    According  to  Dr.  Winslow, 
our  special  mission  towards  the  greatest  misfortune  should  be  to 

**  Fetter  strong  madness  in  a  silxxn  thread, 
Charm  ache  with  aib,  and  agony  with  words  1" 

and  he  is  quite  right 

On  the  Formation  of  Anmrism  in  connection  with  Embolism  or  vnth 
Thrombosis  of  an  Artery,  By  John  W.  Oglb,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 
England.    London:  1866. 

This  interesting  brochure  deserves  attentive  consideration  and  care- 
ful study.  In  1855  Dr.  Ogle  injected  portions  of  fibrine  into  the  car- 
otid artery  of  an  ass,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertdning  its  subsequent 
changes.  After  the  animal  became  in  all  respects  well,  it  was  killed 
to  examine  the  condition  of  the  various  organs.  The  arterial  wound 
was  quite  closed  and  healed,  and  the  heart,  lungs,  and  every  part  of 
the  animal  was  found  healthy,  exctpting  one  branch  of  a  mistftUeric  artery, 
which  was  found  to  be  the  seat  of  an  amewrism,  in  which  one  or  two 
strongyli  were  coiled  up.  This  result  led  the  experimenter  to  suppose 
''  that  in  man  a  not  uncommon  cause  of  so-called  spontaneous  aneurism 
in  the  smaller  arteries  might  be  the  impaction  of  coagulated  fibrine  in 
the  canal  of  the  artery,  whether,  on  the  one  hand,  such  mass  of  fibrine 
may  have  been  carried  thither,  having  previously  been  dislodged  from 
the  surface  of  the  valves  or  lining  membrane  of  one  of  the  cavities  of 
the  heart,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  may  have  been  originally  deposited 
from  the  blood  (owing,  it  may  be,  to  its  stagnation,  determined  by 
some  local  cause,  or  to  disease  of  the  vessel,  etc.),  and  formed  at  the 
portion  of  the  artery  affected.'' 

This  view  was  soon  strengthened  by  a  case  of  aneurism  of  the 
mesenteric  artery  observed  by  Dr.  Ogle,  and  the  connection  between 
arterial  dilatation  and  embolism  occasionally  observed  in  post  mortem 
examinations.  The  facts  put  forward  by  Dr.  Ogle  give  a  perfectly 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  mode  of  formation  of  such  spontaneous 
aneurisms.  We  feel  still  more  inclined  to  sustain  it,  since  we  have 
noticed,  on  two  occasions,  the  above  conditions  in  the  anterior  cerebral 
artery  after  delirium  tremens.  In  a  second  and  quite  recent  case, 
the  heart  and  pulmonary  arteries,  and  the  inferior  vena  cava,  were 
tiled  with  a  fibrinous  clot.  The  embolic  mass  plugged  the  cerebral 
vessel  at  a  point  where  two  subsidiary  branches  were  given  off,  and 
this  was  the  only  evident  cause  of  the  arterial  dilatation. 
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Atlas  of  Surgical  and  Topographical  Anatomy,  By  B.  J.  Bkraud. 
Illnstrated  by  one  haiidred  plates,  drawn  from  Natnre,  by  M.  Biok. 
Translated  by  Thomas  Halme,  H.R.G.S.,  England.  London:  H. 
Bailliere.     1866. 

This  work  is  a  most  ralaable  addition  to  oar  medical  literature.  It 
is  neatly  got  np,  and  the  plates,  beaatifnlly  engraved  and  faithfully 
drawn  from  nature,  afford  to  the  practitioner  a  most  reliable  guide. 
The  explanation  of  each  plate  is  followed  by  practical  applications  to 
pathology  and  operatiye  surgery,  presented  in  a  condensed  and  yery 
useful  manner.  The  ten  plates  of  the  first  part  already  published  are 
devoted  to  the  topographical  anatomy  of  the  head.  The  work  is  to 
be  completed  in  ten  monthly  parts,  and  will  be,  when  finished,  cer* 
tainly  a  most  comprehensive  texi-book  ou  surgical  and  topograph- 
ical anatomy. 
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1.  ne  Ust  and  Abuse  qf  PauiHces,    By  B.  W.  Bzghaxdson,  IID.    (British 
Medical  Jotmal,  May  12, 1866. 

In  his  lectures  recently  delivered  at  the  College  of  PhysicianB,  Dr.  Bichard- 
son  made  the  following  remarks  on  the  subject  of  poTiltice&  *  *  The  application 
of  moist  heat  in  the  form  of  poultice  to  suppurating  parts  requires,  I  think, 
remodeling,  in  order  that  it  may  be  placed  on  a  true  scientific  basia  I  am 
afraid  that  the  common  recommendation,  <  You  must  put  on  a  poultice,*  is 
too  often  among  us  all  an  easy  way  of  doing  something  about  which  we  are 
not  quite  sure,  and  concerning  which  it  were  too  much  trouble  to  think  long. 
From  what  I  have  recentiy  obseryed,  I  fear  that  mischief  is  often  done  by  a 
poultice,  which  might  well  be  ayoided.  The  people  have  always  a  view  that 
a  poultice  is  applied  to  *  draw,*  as  they  say— a  tenn  in  truth  which,  though 
very  unsophisticated,  is  in  a  sense  a  good  term,  for  it  means  what  it  says. 
The  question  for  us  is,  whether  it  be  sound  practice  to  cany  out  as  a  general 
rule  the  'drawing'  process,  either  by  fomentation  or  by  poultice. 

"When  a  part  is  disposed  to  suppurate,  the  first  step  in  the  series  of  changes 
is  an  incieased  flow  of  blood  through  the  capillary  surfEUse,  followed  by  ob- 
struction, and  thereupon  by  an  excess  of  sensible  heat  derived  from  the  fric- 
tion that  is  set  up.  Then  follows  transudation  of  liquor  sanguinis  into  the 
connective  tissue,  and  its  transformation,  under  the  influence  of  heat,  into 
what  is  called  purulent  fluid.  When  to  the  part  in  this  state  we  apply  moist 
heat,  we  quicken  suppuration,  mainly  by  upholding  the  temperature :  at  the 
same  time,  we  secure  the  transference  of  water  from  the  moist  suifiBM^e  into 
the  fluids  of  the  inflamed  part,  by  which  tension  of  tissues  is  produced,  and 
in  the  end  yielding  of  tissue  at  the  weakest  point 
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<*  When  the  suppurating  surface  is  circumscribed,  the  rapid  induction  of  the 
process  may  be  attended  with  little  injury ;  but  when  the  surface  is  large  and 
when  the  exuded  fluid  is  thrown  into  loose  stmctores  where  it  can  burrow 
readily,  the  practice,  I  think,  cannot  be  good  to  extend  the  mischiel  Hence , 
in  the  treatment  of  carbuncle  and  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  it  cannot,  I 
opine,  be  sound  practice  in  the  early  stage  to  apply  moist  heat  Experience 
also,  not  less  than  principle,  warrants  this  conclusion.  In  cases  of  carbuncle, 
especially,  I  have  of  late  altogether  avoided  the  application  of  moist  heat  la 
the  early  stages  ;  and,  I  feel  assured,  with  good  results 

''But  when,  in  the  course  of  local  disease,  suppuration  is  actively  estab^ 
lished  and  is  naturally  circumscribed;  when  the  increased  temperature  of  the 
part  has  fieJlen  to  or  below  the  natural  temperature— then  the  value  oi  moist 
heat  comes  on  with  ftill  force  ;  then  the  tension  which  is  exerted  determines 
the  escape  of  fluid  at  the  weakest  point  of  the  surrounding  tissue,  and,  when 
the  fluid  escapes  or  is  liberated  by  the  knife,  the  escape  for  a  long  period  is 
aided  by  the  application  of  moist  heat 

"  The  continued  application  of  moist  heat  for  along  time  after  the  escape  of 
purulent  fluid  is  again,  I  conceive,  indifferent  practice.  It  sustains  dis- 
charge; it  sets  up  unhealthy  decomposition  of  fluids;  it  produces  a  thickened, 
soddened  condition  of  skin,  most  favorable  to  the  production  of  sinus  ;  and 
it  retards  recovery.  When  a  surface  is  freely  open,  and  suppurating,  dry 
and  not  moist  heat  is  the  remedy.  We  are  in  want  in  these  cases  of  a  simple 
invention;  we  require  something  which  we  can  apply  as  readily  as  a  poultice, 
which  shall  keep  up  the  temperature  of  the  part,  and  at  the  same  time  take 
up  moisture,  and  gentiy  desiccate,  without  injuring  the  tissues." 

a.  Medicaied  Pessaries  and  Suppositories.  (British  Medical  Journal,  May  12, 
1866.) 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  Mr.  H.  B.  Bi:ady  insisted  on 
the  necessity  for  uniformity  of  form  as  well  as  composition  of  these  articles, 
now  made  up  according  to  the  notions  of  individual  prescribers  and  pharma- 
ceutists. The  best  excipient  Mr.  Brady  believed  to  be  cacao  butter,  with 
from  five  to  ten  per  cent  of  lard.  As  to  size  and  quantity,  he  thought  that 
fifteen  grains  would  be  sufficient  for  a  suppository,  and  two  drachms  for  a 
pessary.  As  regards  form,  he  contended  that  the  Minid  bullet  shape  is  the 
most  convenient  The  best  way  of  forming  them  is  to  cast  them  in  metal 
moulds.  In  making  the  pessaries  and  suppositories,  the  active  ingredients, 
such  as  morphia,  tannic  acid,  etc.,  should  first  be  rubbed  with  the  lard,  then 
added  to  the  cacao  butter  in  a  copper  vessel  set  in  warm  water,  well  incor- 
porated, and  after  cooling  to  the  consistence  of  cream,  poured  ini»  the  metal 
mould. 

3.  Solvent  Treatment  of  Urinary  Calculi.  By  William  Robbbtb,  M.D.  (Medi- 
cal Times  and  Gazette,  May  12,  1866.) 
Dr.  Roberts'  paper  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Medico-Ohirurgical  Transac- 
tions has  excited  a  good  deal  of  attention.  The  demonstration  which  he 
affords  of  the  possibility  of  dissolving  uric  acid  calculi  by  a  properly  pursued 
and  regulated  alkaline  treatment,  constitutes  an  era  in  the  treatment  of  these 
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affections.  We  may  state  that  we  have  obtained  unmistakable  snccess  in 
the  treatment  of  one  acid  renal  ealcnlns  by  the  large  doses  of  bicarbonate 
of  potash  he  recommends,  and  this  after  the  carbonate  and  citrate  of  lithia 
had  comparatiyely  failed  to  produce  aUeviation  of  the  symptoms.  Dr. 
Roberts  has  shown  that  uric  acid  calculi  are  susceptible  of  solution  out  of 
the  body  by  the  action  of  alkaline  solutions  of  the  salts  of  potash,  and  in  the 
body  by  urine  rendered  alkaline  by  the  same  salts ;  that  the  requisite  alka- 
linity of  the  urine  is  to  be  obtained  by  the  administration  of  citrate,  acetate, 
or  bicarbonate  of  potash,  in  repeated  doses  of  from  forty  to  sixty  grains;  that 
this  method  of  treatment  holds  out  a  prospect  of  success  in  vesical  uric  acid 
calculi  which  must  not  be  expected  from  the  injection  of  alkaline  solutions 
into  the  bladder.  With  regard  to  other  calculi,  he  has  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  oxalate  of  lime  calculi  are  practically  insusceptible  to  acid  and  alka- 
line solvents,  but  that  phosphatic  calculi,  although  insusceptible  to  the  action 
of  alkaline  solvents,  offer  an  encouraging  prospect  for  the  use  of  acid  injec- 
tions into  the  bladder. 

4.  Arsenic  in  IniermiUerd  Fevert,    (Statistical,  Sanitary,  and  Medical  Reports 

of  the  Army  Medical  Department    London:  186&) 

Surgeon-Major  Turner,  of  the  Bombay  Medical  Service,  in  the  treatment 
of  intermittent  fevers  in  India,  after  a  sulphate  of  zinc  emetic,  and  a  mer- 
curial purge,  •  trusts  entirely  to  the  administration  of  Fowler's  solution,  to 
the  extent  of  half  drachm  to  drachm  doses,  every  second  hour,  until  four, 
five,  or  even  six  drachms  have  been  taken.  This  he  does  in  anticipation  of 
the  expected  paroxysm.  It  may  be  given  to  children  with  perfect  safety  in 
fifteen  minim  doses.  Quite  as  satisfactory  results  may  be  obtained  as  from 
the  expensive  quinine,  and  an  enormous  expense  to  Government  might  be 
spared.  Mr.  Turner  found  none  of  the  cerebral  disturbance  (quinism)  so 
common  after  quinine,  and  believes  arsenic  to  be  a  powerful  "nerve-toner." 
He  also  highly  recommends  it  alone,  or  with  scruple  doses  of  camphor,  in 
obstinate  menorrhagia  and  in  hemicrania,  or  brow-ague. 

Dr.  Brodenck  is  stated  to  have  combined,  with  the  happiest  resxdts,  quin- 
ine and  arsenic  in  the  treatment  of  intermittent  fever  which  had  resisted  the 
administration  of  either  drug  separately. 

We  have,  for  some  years,  used  this  combination  in  obstinate  intermittents, 
and,  particularly,  in  malarial  toxeemia,  with  the  best  effects. 

5.  lodofomi  in  Oases  cf  Cancer,  SifphiUs,  and  Neuralgia.    (London  Lancet, 

Feb.  24,  1866.) 
In  St  Bartholomew's  and  the  Middlesex  Hospitals,  London,  this  remedy 
has  been  lately  largely  used  in  these  diseases.  It  was  first  discovered  by 
Serullus,  in  1824,  and  is  produced  by  the  action  of  iodine  and  alkalies  or 
alkaline  carbonates  on  wood  spirit,  alcohol  or  ether.  It  possesses  a  powerful 
odor  of  a  peculiar  kind,  which  has  been  described  by  the  term  "concentra- 
ted sea-side."  Dr.  Greenhalgh  has  used  it  in  about  forty  cases.  Those 
most  suitable  for  its  employment  are  where  pain  is  a  prominent  symptom, 
and  where  there  is  a  deposit  He  has  reason  to  think,  not  only  that  the  pain 
was  mitigated  by  its  use,  but  the  progress  of  the  disease  actually  checked. 
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It  is  given  in  doses  of  from  three  to  fiye  gtainfl,  made  up  into  a  pill  with  bread, 
two  or  three  times  daily.  In  a  case  of  rhenmatio  gout,  with  large  deposits 
about  the  knuokles,  its  effects  were  marked;  pain  was  subdued,  and  the  de- 
posits in  the  joints  disappeared.  In  epithelioma  of  the  cervix  nteri,  with 
fetid  discharge,  it  is  employed  with  advantage  as  a  pessary,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  grain  to  a  scrapie  of  cocao  bntter. 

lir.  Nonn,  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  thinks  iodoform,  as  a  sedative,  given 
internally,  is  very  nncertain.  Applied  externally,  it  alleviates  pain.  In  ob- 
stinate syphilitio  nlcerations  he  has  found  reason  to  hope  that  iodoform  may 
prove  a  valuable  remedy.  His  dose  is  one  grain,  in  pilL  Larger  doses  pro- 
duce nausea  and  sickness. 

6.  VegMjie  Charcoal 

Dr.  Learned,  in  the  last  edition  (4th)  of  his  work  on  '*The  Causes  and 
Treatment  of  Imperfect  Digestion,**  is  of  opinion  that  charcoal  obtained  from 
the  more  solid  vegetable  substances,  as  vegetable  ivory  or  cocoa-nut  shell,  is 
superior  to  that  made  from  lighter  materials.  The  mode  of  administration 
which  he  recommends  is  that  of  enclosing  the  charcoal  in  capsules. 

7.  SubcuUmeous  Injections  in  ihe  Tk-witment  qf  ConatituHonoU  9j/phSi8^    (Lancet, 

April  7, 1866.) 

Dr.  Scarenzio  has  published  a  valuable  article  on  the  above  subject  in  the 
Annale  Univ,  di  Med,  After  experimenting  with  various  mercurial  prepara- 
tions, he  has  fixed  upon  calomel  obtained  by  steam,  and  combines  the  salt 
with  glycerine.  He  quotes  eight  cases  in  which  marked  improvement  ap- 
peared on  the  eighth  day,  after  which  the  eventual  cure  was  very  rapid.  As 
a  drawback,  he  mentions  a  small  abscess  which  formed  at  the  seat  of  ii^ec- 
tion  in  one  case. 

8.  Mixed  AncBsthetics.    (Lancet,  April  7,  1866.) 

Bfr.  Andrew  Fyfe  has  found  that  the  vapor  of  a  mixture  of  two-thirds  chlo- 
roform and  one-third  Eau  de  Cologne  is  much  easier  inhaled  than  pure 
chloroform;  ansBsthesia  is  more  quickly  produced,  and  the  patient  comes 
round  more  quickly.  He  mixes  the  fluids  before  using  them,  and  pours  them 
on  a  handkerchief! 

9.  OcOdbar  Bean  in  Chorea, 

Dr.  Ogle,  of  St  George's  Hospital,  London,  reports  in  the  Medical  Times 
and  (Gazette,  Jan.  13,  1866,  two  cases  of  entirely  successftd  treatment  of 
chorea  by  the  calabar  bean.  The  tincture  (having  the  strength  of  5i.  of  the 
bean  to  f^.  rectified  spirit  of  wine)  was  administered,  beginning  with  twenty 
minims  three  times  a  day,  increasing  ten  minims  at  a  dose,  to  f3j. 

Dr.  Ogle  states  that  he  has  other  patients  under  his  care  who  were  taking 
the  bean,  and  that  alone,  with  marked  benefit  He  proposes  to  tiy  the 
eserine,  or  active  principle  of  the  calabar  bean,  the  alkaloid  thereof,  in  chorea 
as  well  as  in  other  forms  of  disease. 

In  a  case  of  paralysis  agitans  treated  by  Dr.  Ogle  with  the  calabar  bean,  he 
gave  1}  drachms  oi  the  tincture  three  times  a  day  without  the  pupils  being 
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affected  by  its  use  or  the  powers  of  TisioiL    The  patient  had  been  pieTionaly 
treated  by  sulphate  of  sdmo,  belladonna,  aiMl  galyaoism,  without  reaolL 

10.  (MraUi^aodavnDUMM, 

M.  Gnyot  Daneey  (Joor.  de  H^d.  do  Bordeaux  et  Ber.  Th^.)  says  that  it  is 
demonstrated  that  after  the  sometime  nse  of  tiiis  salt»  and  indeed  of  other 
salts  of  TegetaUe  addi,  mixed  with  the  food,  in  place  of  common  salt,  the 
sngar  disappean  from  the  nzineu  Daring  this  treatment  a  small  quantity  of 
bread  and  leonlent  Tegetables  may  be  allowed. 

The  researches  of  Woalher  have  shown  that  the  tartrates,  dtrates,  etc. ,  when 
administered  in  too  small  doses  to  produce  pnzging,  are  absorbed,  and  their 
adds  are  bomt  in  the  interstitial  xeBpaJUay  act,  and  eliminated  in  the  mine 
as  carbonates.  These  fiMsts  wonld  authorize  ns  to  admit  that  the  citrate  of 
soda,  wittiont  disturbing  tiie  primitiTe  add  digestion  of  the  stomach  as  the 
alhaline  carbonates  do,  may  place  the  system  secondarily  under  the  influence 
of  the  alkaline  carbonates,  which  axe  indiapeDsabls  to  the  respiratory  com- 
bustion of  the  alimentary  glucose. 

IL  Alcohol  m  Hooping  OougJu 

Dr.  Tripier,  in  a  communication  to  the  Academic  des  Seienees,  recommends 
a  teaspoonful  of  pure  brandy  (in  young  children  it  should  be  mixed  with  its 
Yolume  of  sweetened  water)  to  be  giyen  after  the  evening  meal  in  hooping 
cough,  where  the  spells  of  coughing  are  fi«quent  and  yiolent  It  preyents 
yomiting,  and  secures  a  good  night's  rest  A  marked  improTcment  in  the 
general  health  results. 

In  the  spasmodic  cough  of  many  phthisical  patients,  attended  with  retch- 
ing and  vomiting,  a  small  dose  of  pure  brandy  will  often  procure  immediate 
relief. 

12.  Hypodermic  Injediom  of  Muriate  qf  Morphia  in  Sdatica, 

In  the  Bulletin  Gen.  de  Thdrapeutique  M^d.  et  Ghir.,  April  15,  1866,  M. 
Laurent  relates  a  case  of  obstinate  neuralgia  of  the  right  sciatic  nerve  cured 
in  a  few  days  by  subcutaneous  injections  of  ten  to  twenty  drops  of  solution  of 
muriate  of  morphia  (one  milligramme  per  drop  of  water). 

la.  Atropia  in  IjpUepsy. 

Dr.  Giovanni  Faralli  has  published  in  Le  Sperimentale  his  observations 
on  the  treatment  of  epilepi^  by  atropine.  He  never  uses  it  during  the  fit; 
begins  with  one-half  milligramme,  increasing  it  to  one  milligramme,  and 
never  exceeds  two  milligrammes;  gives  it  in  pill,  made  by  forming  a  paste 
with  some  inert  powder  and  a  solution  of  the  neutral  sulphate  of  atropia; 
and  persists  in  its  exhibition  for  some  time.  The  results  have  been  quite 
happy. 

14.  Harceina  as  a  Narcotic    Dr.  A.  EuLEHBUBa.    (Jour,  de  Mddecine  Beige, 
March,  1866.) 
Since  CL  Bernard  discovered  that  the  narcotic  property  of  naroeina  was 
giiaater  than  that  of  the  other  alkftloids  of  opium,  that  it  was  less  exciting 
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than  morphia;  that  the  sleep  it  produced  was  more  tranqnil  than  that  by  the 
latter,  with  absence  of  snoring;  that  when  given  in  poisonous  doses  it  did  not 
cause  conYolsions;  and  that  in  animals  killed  by  it  there  was  no  rigidity  of 
the  mnsdes — it  has  been  an  object  of  interest  to  both  the  physiologist  and 
therapentist  Dr.  Enlenbrnrg  has  made  frequent  nse  of  naroeina,  particularly 
in  surgical  diseases;  he  prefers  its  hypodermic  administration,  and  employs 
a  concentrated  solution  of  the  chlorohydrate  (gr.  j.  to  fSJ-  distilled  water); 
this  solution  is  apt  soon  to  become  turbid  and  must  be  warmed  before  used; 
he  injects  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  of  a  grain.  For  internal  administration 
he  employs  a  slightly  acidulated  solution  of  pure  naroeina  (gr.  ij.  to  f§j.  dis- 
tilled water),  which  keeps  perfectly  limpid  for  a  long  while;  the  dose  is  one- 
sixth  to  one-half  of  a  grain.  Its  administration  is  never  followed  by  any  un- 
pleasant subjective  symptom,  as  cephalagia  or  gastric  derangement  Hypo- 
dermically  it  causes  less  tegumentaiy  irritation  than  any  other  alkaloid.  Hie 
effects  of  narceina  on  the  circulation  are  at  first  shown  by  a  smaller  and  di- 
minished pulse,  with  sometimes  subsequent  acceleration.  Often  the  number 
of  beats  of  the  pulse  are  reduced  to  sixteen  or  even  twelve  in  a  minuta  If 
long  continued,  its  action  on  the  alimentary  canal  is  mildly  laxative.  Dr. 
Euleuburg  concludes,  that  for  sedative  and  hypnotic  qualities  naroema  is 
preferable  to  any  other  narcotic.  Besides  the  essential  neuroses,  its  employ- 
ment is  indicated  in  all  maladies  where  pain  is  a  prominent  symptom — aa 
affections  of  the  joints,  phlegmons,  diseases  of  the  eye,  orchitis,  cystitis, 
wounds  after  operations,  etc. ;  when  so  given,  whether  by  the  mouth  or  skin, 
it  soothes  pain,  brings  tranquil  sleep,  and  quiet  awakening.  In  hemicra- 
nia,  supra-orbital  neuralgia,  and  trifacial  and  crural  neuralgias,  usedhypoder- 
mically,  it  relieves  magically. 


15.  DreoUmerd  of  GoUreani  Enlarged  Spleen  vnlh  BiniodSde  of  Mercury,  By  Pro- 
fessor Maclean,  Boyal  Victoria  Hospital,  Nettey.  (Statistical,  Sanitary 
and  MedicaJ  Reports,  Army  Medical  Department,  Vol.  v.    London :  1865. ) 

The  value  of  this  preparation  in  goitre  was  discovered  by  two  officers  of  the 
Bengal  Army,  viz..  Major  Holmes  and  Gapt  Cunningham.  Dr.  Mount  pub- 
lished in  the  eighth  No.  of  the  **  Indian  Annals  of  Medical  Science"  a  narra- 
tive of  its  successful  application,  Gapt.  Cunningham  and  his  assistants  having 
cured  upwards  of  60,000  eases  in  this  manner.  Dr.  Macnamarra,  of  the  Ben- 
gal Army,  in  No.  15  of  the  same  journal,  published  the  results  of  upwards  of 
28,000  cases  of  goitre  treated  in  the  same  manner.  **1  have  often,**  he  says. 
«<  seen  tumors  of  this  kind  extending  from  the  chin  to  a  line  drawn  from  be- 
tween the  mammsa  disappear  after  two  applications  of  the  drug.'*  The  oint- 
ment used  was  prepared  by  melting  three  pounds  of  lard  or  mutton  suet  to 
which,  when  strained  and  nearly  cool,  nine  drachms  of  biniodide  of  mercury, 
finely  triturated,  were  added.  The  ointment  was  rubbed  into  the  goitre  with 
an  ivory  spatula  for  fully  five  minutes.  The  patient  was  then  made  to  sit 
exposed  to  the  sun  as  long  as  he  could  endure  it;  some  blistering  followed; 
and  in  the  afternoon  the  ointment  was  again  applied  "with  a  tender  hand.^' 

Prof.  Maclean  thinks  that  the  biniodide  of  mercury  is  nearly  as  useful  in 
the  treatment  of  enlarged  spleen  as  in  goitre.  In  no  case  has  it  been  ineffi- 
cacious, and  in  some  the  effect  of  the  remedy  has  been  very  striking,  redo- 
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oing  the  enlarged  organ  with  great  rapidity.  This  result  has  been  attained  in 
many  cases  of  a  most  unpromising  character,  in  men  whose  constitutions 
have  been  much  impaired  by  long  residence  in  malarions  regions.  No  con- 
stitutional action  of  a  depressing  kind  has  followed  its  use. 

Prof.  Maclean  employs  an  ointment  of  the  strength  of  the  officinal  prepar- 
ation of  the  British  Pharmacopoaia.  A  piece  the  size  of  a  nutmeg  is  rubbed 
in  over  the  affected  gland  with  a  spatula.  The  patient  is  then  directed  to  sit 
before  the  fire  until  a  good  deal  of  smarting  is  occasioned.  About  half  the 
quantity  is  again  applied  lightty  over  the  tender  surface.  Some  blistering 
follows,  and  the  raw  surface  is  dressed  simply.  The  process  is  repeated  in 
about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  according  to  circumstances.  Two  or  three 
applications  in  general  suffice,  and  the  local  treatment  is  aided  by  the  use  of 
quinine,  iron,  and  good  diet.  If  the  patient  is  suffering  from  any  form  of 
malarial  fever,  it  must  be  arrested  before  any  benefit  to  the  local  disease  by 
this  treatment  can  be  expected. 

16.   Wheat  Phosphates. 

There  is  about  twelve  per  cent  of  nutritious  matter  contained  in  bran, 
which  chemists  call  gluten.  M.  M^ge  Mouries  found  this  substance  to 
consist  of  a  vegetable  ferment»  or  metamorphic  nitrogenous  substance,  which 
he  named  cerecUin  and  vegetable  casein,  Gerealin,  which  may  be  called  the 
active  principle  of  bran,  may  be  obtained  by  infusing  bran  in  cold  water,  and 
precipitating  it  with  alcohoL  As  contained  in  bran  it  is  an  active  ferment 
on  starch  and  glucose,  producing  the  lactic  and  butyric  changes,  but  never 
alcohoL  Being  a  special  solvent  of  starch  and  gluten,  as  contained  in  flour, 
and  a  tonic  and  stimulant  to  enfeebled  digestion,  it  is  supposed  to  increase 
the  properties  of  pepsine.  Now,  from  1840  to  1862  the  deaths  from  phthisis 
among  the  inmates  of  the  Ulster  Institution  for  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  at 
Belfast  averaged  yearly  from  5  to  6  per  cent  Various  plans  were  tried  to 
prevent  its  development  without  success.  In  the  year  1862  it  was  determined 
to  try  bran  as  a  dietetic  agent,  combined  with  linseed,  which  is  known  to  be 
an  excellent  fat  producer  from  its  effect  on  cattie  fed  with  it  The  following 
formula  for  one  quart  of  soup  was  used:  Take  of  linseed  one  to  two  ounces; 
fine  bran  one  ounce;  water  one  quart  Boil  for  two  hours  and  strain;  then 
add  beef  one  to  two  pounds,  and  make  into  a  soup,  with  vegetables,  groats, 
etc.  This  soup  is  given  at  dinner  five  days  in  the  week  to  the  inmates.  It 
has  been  in  constant  use  for  three  years,  and  during  that  time  the  deaths 
from  phthislB  have  been  only  one.  Bronchial  and  dyspeptic  attacks  are  also 
less  frequent 

In  The  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  March  17,  1866,  Dr.  Tilbery  Fox  states, 
that  for  some  years  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  a  preparation 
containing  the  organized  chemical  products  residing  in  the  outer  layers  of 
the  wheat  grain  (wheat  phosphates),  believing  that  they  possessed  peculiar 
nutritive  qualities.  His  experience  has  taught  him  that  there  is  something 
essentially  special  in  the  organized  phosphates,  as  compared  with  those  arti- 
ficially prepared.  He  thinks  it  not  unlikely  that  the  cerealin,  which  has  an 
action  similar  to  pepsin,  may  conduce  to  the  beneficial  result  The  organ- 
ized phosphates  aid  the  assimilative  function,  and  food  is  better  digested; 
iron  acts  more  efficientiy  during  their  use. 
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The  mode  of  preparation  is  simply  to  make  a  decoction  of  well  selected 
hnjx,  careAilly  evaporate  in  a  water  bath,  mix  the  residue  with  sugar,  and 
reduce  to  powder.  They  may  be  used  in  the  place  of  sugar,  a  teaspoonfnl 
being  added  two  or  three  times  a  day  to  the  child's  food.  The  cases  in 
which  their  use  is  chiefly  indicated  Dr.  Fox  found  to  be  chiefly  among  the 
young,  in  whom  the  assimilative  function  ia  weak,  in  eruptive  diseases 
(particularly  of  the  scalp  in  infants),  in  rickets,  marasmus,  chronio  diazrhoea, 
fmd  in  impaired  nutrition  of  all  kinds. 

17.  TrealmerU  qf  Disease  by  Oxygen, 

in  The  Lancet^  March  10, 1866,  Dr.  B.  H.  Goolden  famishes  the  results  of 
some  experiments  he  has  been  carrying  out  at  St  Thomas's  Hospital,  Lon- 
don, on  the  application  of  oxygen  as  a  remedial  agent  in  the  treatment  of 


The  idea  of  inhaling  oxygen  was  mooted  by  Priestly  soon  after  its  discov- 
ery in  1774,  and  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  and  by  Dr.  Beddoes  in  1804,  but  not 
adopted  to  any  extent.  Until  Dr.  Goolden  could  obtain  a  proper  instrument 
he  used  the  oxygen  water,  and  the  binoxide  of  hydrogen.  The  latter  he  ex- 
hibited in  one  drachm  doses,  diluted  in  two  ounces  of  water.  He  found  it  to 
have  a  marked  influence  on  the  biliary  secretion,  increasing  the  quantity  and 
improving  the  qualify,  and  often  producing  large  biliary  dejections.  At  the 
same  time  he  causes  his  patient  to  inhale  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  air,  in  the 
proportion  of  1  to  4,  from  a  large  vulcanite  bag,  with  a  tube^  stop-cock,  and 
mouthpiece.  Its  use  is  continued  for  half  an  hour  daily,  slowly  inspiring 
at  intervals,  and  filling  the  lungs  as  much  as  possible. 

In  chronic  gout  Dr.  Gk>olden  has  seen  this  treatment  followed  by  clear 
urine,  great  relief,  and  in  some  cases  cures  have  resulted.  He  has  latterly 
found,  in  carefdlly  selected  cases,  the  Turkish  bath  a  great  expediter  of  the 
absorption  of  enloiged  joints,  and  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  oxygen  treatment, 
and  that  in  eases  where  the  Turkish  bath  alone  had  previously  failed.  Lithic 
acid  does  not  appear  in  the  cutaneous  excretion  of  the  Turkish  bath,  even 
where  it  is  known  to  abound  in  the  blood. 

Dr.  Deicaiiquat,  in  a  recent  work,  ^*3taai  de  Pnewnakiogie  MidicdU,** 
treats  of  the  practical  value  and  effects  of  the  inhalation  of  oxygen.  At  first 
the  inhalation  of  oxygen  produces  a  sensation  of  heat  in  the  mouth,  which 
soon  ceases;  the  skin  becomes  warm,  and  sometimes  slightly  moist;  the  pulse 
is  quickened,  and  becomes  harder;  the  appetite  returns,  with  a  desire  for 
muscular  exercise. 

In  incipient  phthisiB,  before  fever  comes  on,  and  the  patient  is  rapidly  ema- 
ciating, with  persistent  indigestion,  oxygen  has  a  salutary  influence.  In 
anmmia,  particularly  in  the  chlorosis  of  young  girls,  with  its  attending  obsti- 
nate anorexia,  in  tiie  amemia  of  persons  convalescing  from  acute  diseases 
and  following  hemozrages,  and  especially  in  that  variety  met  with  in  the 
puerperal  state,  oxygen  is  a  valuable  remedy.  Where  persons  are  debilitated 
by  long  and  proftise  suppuration,  it  is  useful.  In  aU  tiiese  affections  inhala- 
tions of  oxygen  seem  to  sustain  the  forces  of  the  patient,  and  help  towards 
reeovery. 

In  surgery,  oxygen  baths  may  be  used  to  improve  the  state  of  slowly  heal- 
ing and  ill  conditioned  wounds  and  ulcers,  and  to  hasten  cicatrization.    The 
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observations  of  Langier,  Manrioe  Bayxurad  and  Demarqnayi  leave  no  donbl 
of  its  value  in  senile  gangrene  of  the  foot,  so  long  as  the  oironlation  is  main- 
tained in  the  plantar  artery. 

Dr.  F.  Bbichetbaxt  (Bulletin  O^n.  de  Th^rapeutique  M^d.  et  Ghir.,  Feb.  28, 
1866)  has  published  a  paper  on  the  <*  Therapeutic  Employment  of  Oxygen 
Gas,"  in  which  very  minute  instructions  are  given  for  its  adminis- 
tration, with  a  description  of  the  apparatus  of  Limousin,  of  Paris,  for  the 
inhalation  of  oxygen.  The  gas  should  be  prepared  invariably  by  the  decom- 
position of  the  chlorate  of  potash.  (Preparation  du  Qaz  Oxyghie  pour  IvKa- 
iaJtumSt  par  M.  Limousin,  Pharmacien,  BuUd,  de  TKirap^t  t,  Izviii.,  p.  167). 
It  is  then  introduced  into  a  caoutchouc  or  silk  bag,  with  a  flexible  tube, 
which,  furnished  with  two  stop-cocks,  terminates  in  a  straight  glass  tube 
introduced  into  a  water  goblet,  half  filled  with  water;  a  second  pipe  passes 
through  the  cork  in  the  mouth  of  the  goblet,  and  to  it  is  attached  another 
flexible  tube,  furnished  with  an  ivory  mouthpiece.  The  oxygen,  either  pure 
or  diluted,  passes  through  the  water,  ai|d  is  washed  from  all  impurities  it  may 
have.  The  dose  varies  with  the  age  and  condition  of  the  patient,  but  ordi- 
narily from  thirty-five  to  fifty  pints  are  given  in  the  course  of  the  day,  half 
in  the  morning  and  half  in  the  evening.  Even  when  pure  oxygen  is  put  into 
the  receiver,  a  certain  amoxmt  of  atmospheric  air  is  necessarily  respired  at 
the  same  time  by  the  nostrils.  Dr.  Bricheteau  adds  his  testimony  to  the 
quick  and  decided  improvement  of  the  appetite  under  the  use  of  inhalations 
of  oxygen.  Bdrenger-F^raud  (BuL  de  TMrap.,  t  Ixvii.)  has  shown  satisfiEU}- 
torily  the  great  diminution  in  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the  urine  of  diabetic 
patients  during  its  use. 

The  testimony  so  far  given  in  favor  of  the  therapeutic  employment  of  oxy- 
gen gas  by  inhalations  and  local  baths,  warrants  its  admission  as  an  article 
of  the  materia  medica,  and  its  rational  employment  in  practical  medicine. 


18.  DigUaiia  in  FkiU  Doses  in  Pneumonia. 

Digitalis  has  been  strongly  recommended  in  the  treatment  of  pneumonia 
by  Basori,  Tomarsini,  Duclos  and  Hirtz.  Dr.  Qamaxd  (BvMin  QMnd  de 
TIUrapeuiiquA  Mid,  et  Chir.f  March  30,  1866)  studies  its  therapeutic  action, 
and  the  indications  for  its  employment  He  believes  that  it  is  a  valuable 
agent  in  the  treatment  of  pneumonia  when  the  febrile  action  is  very  intense, 
and  seems  to  require  antiphlogistics,  and  yet  the  state  of  general  depression 
and  debility  would  appear  to  demand  stimulants  and  tomcA^typhoid  pneu- 


19.  Chlorate  ijf  Potash  in  Phagedenism. 

Pz:  £.  TzLLOT  (Bulletin  Thdrapeut  M^  et  Ghhr.,  March  30, 1866)  has  pub- 
lished a  memoir  on  this  subject,  and  the  results  of  six  observations,  in  which 
the  local  application  of  chlorate  of  potash  by  lotion  (10  grammes  of  th«  salt 
to  600  grammes  of  water)  and  ointment  (2  grammes  to  30  grammes  lard,  or 
10  grammes  to  100  grammes  of  glycerine)  was  made  to  phagedenic  chancres 
and  ulcers  very  successfully.  The  ohancrea  were  all  of  the  variety  known  as 
soft  chancre. 
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20.  Medicated  Mlk.    (Gazette  des  Hopitanx,  April  17,  1866.) 

For  the  past  two  years  a  nnmber  of  the  physicians  of  Paris,  especially 
Amal,  Blache,  Cerise,  Richelot,  Hardy,  Manuel,  Wertheinber,  haTe  used  milk 
as  a  vehicle  for  the  administration  of  certain  substances,  which,  although  de- 
cidedly indicated,  were  irritants,  or  which  were  given  with  difficulty,  espe- 
cially to  children.  Dr.  Bouyer,  de  Forsac  (Creuse),  has  solved  the  difficult 
problem  of  lactiform  medication.  Imitating  the  processes  of  nature,  he  has 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  milk  rich  in  caseum  and  serum,  containing  the 
sulphates,  phosphates,  and  chlorides,  and  readily  combinable  with  iodine, 
iodide  of  potash,  arsenic,  mercury,  and  iron. 

The  preparation  of  the  medicated  milk  of  Dr.  Bouyer  is  based  on  the  fact 
that,  at  a  certain  degree  of  concentration,  the  salts  of  the  serum  promptly 
combine,  or  form  double  decompositions,  with  iodine,  arsenious  acid,  bichlo- 
ride of  mercury,  iodide  of  potassium,  and  iron.  For  iodine  the  milk  should 
be  reduced  to  four-fifths  of  its  volume;  for  arsenious  acid  and  bichloride  of 
mercury  to  one-half.  The  evaporation  is  then  continued  xmtil  a  concentra- 
tion of  five-sixths  is  reached.  It  is  claimed  that  iodized  milk  is  well  borne 
by  the  stomach,  causing  no  irritation  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  is 
readily  absorbed,  can  be  given  in  relatively  small  doses,  (a  teaspoonfnl  con- 
taining about  four-fifths  of  a  grain  of  iodine),  and  is  a  peristaltic  persuader 
in  persons  habitually  constipated.  It  is,  according  to  Dr.  Bichelot,  given 
with  advantage  in  all  the  stages  of  phthisis,  except  where  there  is  active 
febrile  movement,  chronic  bronchitis,  chronic  laryngitis,  etc.,  and  where  cod 
liver  oil  is  not  tolerated. 

Mercurial  milk  is  described  as  perfectly  innocuous,  and  the  wonderful 
promptness  of  its  action  in  mercurial  diseases  extolled. 

Arsenical  milk  is  recommended  as  much  the  most  preferable  form  for  the 
exhibition  of  arsenic,  so  valuable  a  remedy  in  disorders  of  the  nervous  and 
circulatory  systems,  in  phthisis,  and  in  asthma. 

21.  PermangancUe  qf  Potash  in  Acute  Rheumatism. 

Dr.  James  F.  Dxtncan,  of  Dublin  (London  Medical  Press  and  Circular, 
May  16,  1866),  recommends  the  permanganate  of  potash  in  acute  rheuma- 
tism, a  remedy  which,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  never  before  been  tried  in 
this  disease.  He  was  induced  to  resort  to  it  from  the  consideration  of  its 
•chemical  constitution.  It  holds  oxygen  in  very  loose  affinity,  so  as  not  to 
■combine  advantageously  with  any  other  substance.  Dr.  Duncan  believes 
that  the  defective  oxidation  that  occurs  in  acute  rheumatism  is  due  to  im- 
paired nervous  energy,  and  that  the  imperfectiy  oxidized  products,  whether 
in  the  form  of  sugar  or  of  lactic  acid,  must  accumulate  in  the  blood,  consti- 
tuting in  the  one  case  diabetes,  and  in  the  other  rheumatic  fever.  The  form 
in  which  he  gives  the  permanganate  of  potash  is  that  of  Condy's  disinfectant 
fluid,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  seven  of  distilled  water.  Half  an 
ounce  of  this  mixture  every  second  hour.  The  strength  of  this  preparation 
(Condy's),  as  given  by  Neligan,  is  9.26  grains  to  the  ounce. 

Subsequent  experience  must  determine  whether  this  new  remedy  will  have 
Any  advantage  over  older  and  more  familiar  ones. 
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VARIA. 

LOCAL  AN-ESTHESLL  BY  RICHABDSON'S  METHOD. 

To  (he  Editor  qfiht  2few  York  Medical  Journal: 

My  Deab  Sir— At  your  request,  I  will  state  that,  not  being  able  to  proonre 
in  New  York  the  apparatus  of  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  of  London,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  local  analgesia  by  ether  spray,  >  and  being  anxious  to  experiment 
with  it  in  minor  surgical  operations,  I  gave,  early  in  April  last,  Messrs.  Geo. 
Tieman  &  Co.,  of  No.  63  Chatham  Street,  a  description  of  the  apparatus,  with 
my  idea  of  its  principle  and  mechanism.  They  shortly  afterwards  famished 
me  with  an  apparatus,'  which,  though  provided  with  an  imperfect  hand- 
bellows — I  was  unable  to  procure  at  the  time  that  of  Dr.  Andrew  Clark — 
succeeded,  with  a  nearly  absolute  and  negative  ether,  prepared  expressly  for 
me  by  Messrs.  Fougera  &  Van  der  Kief,  Chemists,  of  No.  30  North  William 
Street,  in  producing,  within  one  minute,  complete  local  ancdgesia.  Since 
that  time  I  have  employed  it  successfully  in  a  number  of  minor  operations — 
the  removal  of  a  cancerous  tumor  of  the  scalp,  epithelioma  of  the  lip, 
fistula  in  ano,  fatty  tumor  of  the  side,  insertion  of  a  seton,  opening  of  ab- 
scesses, incision  of  carbuncle,  application  of  nitric  acid  to  chancres,  etc.  In 
all,  the  operations  were  painless.  I  can  testify  to  the  utility  and  complete 
success  of  the  method.  It  must  certainly  be  regarded  as  a  great  boon  to 
surgery,  and  a  means  provided  by  which  such  operations  as  I  have  named, 
and  similar  ones,  can  be  done  without  pain,  and  without  the  risk  attending 
the  administration  of  chloroform,  or  the  inconveniences  of  the  inhalation  of 
ether.  The  life  of  the  patient  is  not  risked,  nor  is  he  deprived  of  conscious- 
ness, or  made  ill  for  hours.  I  have  no  doubt  that  by  improvements  in,  and  ' 
the  multiplication  of,  the  jets  the  method  may  be  extended  to  more  formid- 
able operations. 

When  the  ether  spray  was  first  introduced  in  Paris,  M.  Bichet  seemed  dis- 
posed to  attribute  part  of  its  analgesic  effect  to  the  narcotic  properties  of 
ether  when  inhaled;  and  Dr.  Eichardson,  in  his  earlier  articles,  speaks  of  it 
as  '*  narcotic  spray."  I  am  satisfied  that  it  acts  solely  by  the  degree  of  cold 
it  produces— congelation  of  the  tissues  by  evaporation.  The  rhigolene  of 
Dr.  H.  J.  Bigelow,  of  Boston,  causes  the  same  effects,  and  to  a  greater  de- 
gree; but,  in  my  hands,  not  so  rapidly  as  has  been  claimed  for  it  I  am  sat- 
isfied with  the  ether — absolute,  of  specific  gravity  0. 720,  of  negative  effect  on 
the  tissues,  and  having  a  boiling  point  of  90°  to  92°,  Fahr.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  many  disappointments  will  happen  to  those  who  try  this  method  with 
an  imperfect  apparatus  and  impure  ether. 

Though  the  employment  of  intense  cold  as  a  means  of  producing  complete 
local  analgesia  unquestionably  belongs  to  Dr.  James  Amott,  of  London,  who 
first  proposed  and  used  it  in  1848,  and  established  that  even  congelation  of 
the  animal  tissues  may  be  produced  with  safety,  and  that  it  was  an  efficient 

1  See  New  Tobk  Medical  Joubnai.,  May,  1866,  p.  166. 

3 1  have  since  used  the  instminent  of  Richardson,  manufactured  by  Maw  k  Son,  London, 
and  find  the  instrument  made  for  me  by  Messrs.  Tieman  &  Co.  identical  In  principle,  and 
differing  only  in  mechanical  details.    With  an  Andrew  Clark  hand-bag  it  is  equally  efficient. 
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and  prompt  remedy  in  many  diseases — still  the  ice  and  salt,i  and  other  more 
powerftU  frigorific  miztores  he  recommended,  never  met  with  general  fuYor 
from  snrgeons,  and  their  nse  was  ezoeptionaL  It  was  reserved  for  the  inge- 
nuity of  Dr.  Bichardson  to  devise  the  simple  and  efftoient  method  of  rapidly 
producing  local  analgesia  or  amesthetic  congelation  which  very  properly 
goes  by  his  name,  and  promises,  from  the  avidity  with  which  it  has  been 
received  and  the  universal  success  attending  its  use,  to  become  generally 
adopted.  Lamartine  says,  somewhere,  that  when  God  has  an  idea  to  give  to 
the  world  for  the  benefit  of  humanity,  he  puts  it  into  the  head  of  a  French- 
man. Accordingly,  M.  Le  Fort^  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Oatette  Hebdoma- 
dotre,  tries  to  show  that  Dr.  Bichardson  has  borrowed  his  method  from  a 
Frenchman,  relying,  as  proof  of  his  assertion,  on  this  passage  in  the  article 
"Anesthesiques,"  by  M.  Giraldds,  in  the  new  **Dictionnaire  de  M^decine  et 
Ghirurgie  Fiatiquefl  :"  **I  think  that  ether  or  chloroform,  pulverized  by  any 
of  the  well  known  instruments,  especially  by  Luer's,  may  yield  good  results.'** 
The  heaven-bom  idea  was  certainly  never  utilized  by  the  President  of  the 
Surgical  Society.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Society,  March  14,  1866,  when  the 
subject  came  up,  and  was  under  discussion,  M.  Girald^s  in  the  chair,  no 
such  claim  was  put  forward;  although  Le  Fort,  Foucher,  Demaiquay,  D^sor- 
meauz,  Laborie,  and  others,  including  the  veteran  Yelpeao,  were  disposed 
to  undervalue  the  method,  and  claimed  that  they  had  used  instruments  con- 
structed on  similar  principles  unsuccessfully— probably  because  the  ether 
spray  was  too  finely  pulverized,  not  thrown  with  sufficient  force,  and  of  in- 
ferior quality. 

Dr.  Bichardson  has  lately  invented  new  compounds  of  ether.  (Med.  Times 
ft  Gaz. ,  April  28, 1866. )  Though  the  effect  of  the  cold  produced  by  the  ether 
spray  is  directly  hsdmostatic,  as  reaction  returns  there  is  bleeding,  which,  if 
the  wound  be  too  soon  closed,  is  a  cause  of  trduble.  The  observation  of  the 
immediate  effects  of  cold  led  Dr.  B.  to  think  **that  if  they  could  be  supple- 
mented by  a  styptic  which  would  spray  evenly  with  ether,  and  which  would 
take  up  the  constringing  action  when  the  vessels  began  to  relax,  an  import- 
ant desideratum  in  both  medical  and  surgical  practice  would  be  supplied.*' 
He  had  a  solution  made  consisting  of  absolute  ether,  having  a  boiling  point 
of  92°,  Fahr.,  charged  to  saturation  at  a  low  temperature  with  tannin,  and 
afterwards  treated  with  zyloidine,  a  little  short  of  saturation.  It  ran  through 
the  spray  tube  without  blocking,  produced  good  local  ansBsthesia,  and  pos- 
sessed an  agreeable  odor.  This  Xylo-styptic-ether-epray  may  not  only  be  ap- 
plied to  open  wounds  on  the  skin,  to  arrest  haBmorrhage  after  teeth  extraction, 
and,  by  means  of  an  uterine  tube,  uterine  hsemorrhages  from  cancerous  or 
other  diseases.  The  styptic  ether  will  keep  for  any  length  of  time;  a  small 
quantity  only  is  required,  and  it  should  prove  of  great  use  to  army  and  navy 
surgeons.  The  other  ether  compounds  are  a  caustic  ether,  an  iodized  ethe- 
rial  oil,  and  an  ozonized  ether. 

1  Contribntionfl  to  Practical  Medicine  and  Surgery,  1864;  and  London  Lancet,  May  19, 
1866. 

s  "  JecroiB  que  I'efher,  on  le  chloroform,  palveriae  par  nn  dea  nombreux  instnimena 
oonnna,  notamment  par  celni  de  Lner,  ponrra  donner  dea  resultata  arantageax."  Nonveaa 
DicttonnaJre  de  Kededne  et  de  Ghirurgie  PratiqueB.    Article  Anaatheaiqnea,  t  L,  p.  264. 
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I  may  here  mention  that  I  have  nsed  the  ether  spray  in  cases  of  sciatica, 
Inmbago,  and  hemicrania.  I  look  npon  the  instroment  of  Dr.  Bichardson  as 
the  best  I  know  of  for  the  exhibition  of  medicated  polyerized  fluids,  either 
to  the  throat  or  npon  the  skin;  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Donglas,  of  New  York,  informs 
me  that  he  too  has  largely  and  satisfactorily  employed  it  for  this  pnrpose. 
By  the  introduction  of  a  short,  delicate  silver  wire  into  the  inner  tube  any 
degree  of  fineness  in  the  dust  may  be  attained. 

Having  a  case  of  stricture  with  great  irritability  of  the  urethra  and  trouble- 
some and  painful  erections,  I  was  induced  to  try  spraying,  from  a  Bichard- 
son, the  perineum  and  along  the  urethra  with  a  strong  solution  of  the 
bromide  of  potassium.  After  two  or  three  applications,  the  unpleasant  symp- 
toms abated  and  ceased,  and  there  was  no  subsequent  difficulty  in  exploring 
the  urethra,  and  going  on  with  the  dilatation.  In  another  case,  almost  simi- 
lar, the  same  results  followed  this  plan. 

I  am,  very  respectfally, 

Your  ob't  senr't, 
7  West  15th  Si,  MEBEDITH  CLYMEB,  M.D. 

New  Yobk,  May,  1866. 

—  The  painful  daty  devolves  upon  as  to  announce  the  death  of  Dr. 
Benjamin  Vreeland,  who  fell  a  victim  to  yellow  fever,  npon  the  coast 
of  Africa,  March  20th,  1866,  on  board  the  XJ.  S.  Sloop  of  War 
"  Kearsage,"  of  which  be  was  Sni'geon. 

Dr.  Yreeland  was  bom  in  New  York,  and  commenced  the  study  of 
medicine  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York,  when 
Dr.  A.  H.  Stevens  was  president  of  that  institution.  He  at  the  same 
time  became  a  private  pupil  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Lewis  A.  Sayre,  of 
this  city,  where,  in  connectK)n  with  his  fellow-students,  Drs.  J.  J.  Mil- 
hau,  U.  S.  A..  J.  S.  Thebaud,  J.  H.  Tucker,  and  others,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  labors  of  the  profession  he  had  selected  with  untiring 
zeal  and  fidelity. 

After  graduating  with  honor  and  great  credit  to  himself,  he  obtained 
the  position  of  P.  A.  Surgeon,  XJ.  S.  N.,  and  sailed  in  the  Grinnell  Ex- 
pedition, from  New  York,  in  the  year  1850,  De  Haven,  Commander, 
and  served  faithfully  during  the  period  of  absence,  beloved  and  respect- 
ed by  both  officers  and  men.  After  this,  he  was  appointed  full  Sur- 
geon in  the  Nayy,  and  sailed  with  the  Japan  Expedition  in  1852,  M. 
C.  Perry,  Commander.  Here  a  heavy  responsibility  devolved  upon 
him,  which  he  proved  himself  fully  equal  to,  and  his  conduct  there 
showed  him  to  be  possessed  both  of  scientific  knowledge  and  personal 
influence  and  force.  He  returned  from  Japan  in  good  health  and 
spirits,  fully  alive  to  the  interests  and  honor  of  his  profession.  He  con- 
tinued to  serve  his  country  until  March,  1866,  when  he  found  himself 
on  board  the  U.  S.  Sloop  of  War  "Kearsage,"  A.  D.  Harrell,  Com- 
mander, as  Surgeon  Here,  upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  he  was  attacked 
with  yellow  fever  on  the  15th  of  that  month,  and  died  upon  the  20th. 
Being  the  first  victim,  he  was  unable  to  render  any  assistance  to  the 
other  sufferers,  and  the  crew  consequently  suffered  great  loss.  A  short 
time  before  his  death  he  called  for  his  commander,  and  said  to  him  that 
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**  he  wished  him  to  say  to  his  relations  and  friends  that  he  was  entirely 
resigned,  and  not  afraid  to  die.''  That  he  desired  '*  that  what  prop- 
erty he  had  should  go  to  his  sister."  Then  calmly,  qaietly,  and  with 
firm  faith  in  God's  goodness  and  wisdom,  believing  all  to  be  right,  as 
He  had  ordered,  breathed  his  last. 

Dr.  Yreeland  was  remarkable  for  his  amiability  and  sweetness  of 
disposition,  which  was  united  with  a  high  sense  of  the  dignity  and  honor 
of  his  profession,  so  that  he  was  respected  as  well  as  beloved  by  all 
who  knew  him. 

He  always  showed  great  gratitude  towards  those  who  had  instruct- 
ed him  and  fitted  him  for  the  responsibilities  of  his  profession — there- 
by showing  a  superior  character.  He  has  been- taken  early,  leaving 
his  friends  to  mourn  for  one  who  did  his  duty  faithfully  whilst  in  his 
power.  "  Honorable  age  is  not  that  which  staudeth  in  length  of  time, 
nor  that  is  measured  by  number  of  years — ^but  wisdom  is  the  gray  hair 
onto  men,  and  an  unspotted  life  is  old  age." 

—  At  a  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New 
York,  held  May  7th,  1866,  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions 
were  unanimously  adopted,  and  it  was  voted  that  a  copy,  duly  authen- 
ticated, be  published  in  the  professional  and  secular  prints. 

Whereas,  death  has  removed  from  among  us  our  beloved  and  re- 
vered colleague.  Dr.  Joseph  M.  Smith;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  while  we  bow  in  devout  submission  to  this  dispensa- 
tion of  Providence,  we  deeply  mourn  the  loss  of  one  to  whom  many  of 
as  have  looked  as  a  beloved  preceptor,  most  of  us  as  a  tried  and  safe 
counselor  in  difficulties,  and  all  of  us  as  a  bright  example  of  a  distin- 
guished and  good  Christian  physician. 

Resolved^  That  while  we  tender  to  the  bereaved  family  the  assurance 
of  our  respectful  and  sincere  sympathy,  we  may  be  permitted,  for  their 
comfort  and  consolation,  to  point  to  the  long  and  well  spent  life  of  the 
departed,  the  like  of  which  is  vouchsafed  to  few  men — for  he  has  died 
ripe  in  years,  and  rich  in  the  love  of  his  fellow-men. 

Resolved,  That  we  will  cherish  the  memory  of  Doctor  Joseph  M. 
Smith. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  family  of 
the  deceased. 

1'homas  C.  Finnell,  M.D.,  President. 
Ellsworth  Eliot,  M.D.,  Secretary, 
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Of  all  the  subjects  relating  to  the  public  health,  there  is 
probably  none  of  equal  importance  to  that  which  I  here  pre- 
sent, and  I  am  aware  that  I  have  a  very  difficult  task  before 
me  to  give  even  an  outline  of  an  answer  to  the  question.  The 
Tery  little  corroborative  evidence  that  we  have  upon  the  sub- 
ject is  so  scattered  and  diffused  through  our  medical  journals, 
that  it  requires  an  immense  amount  of  labor  to  collect  a  single 
fact.  From  the  carelessness  in  investigating,  or  recording, 
much  that  is  written  cannot  be  accepted  as  proving  any  thing, 
and  although  to  the  writer's  mind  it  may  appear  like  evidence 
of  facts,  it  must  be  taken  by  the  reviewer  as  merely  conjectural. 
No  people  in  the  world  live  so  well  or  upon  so  diversified  a 
•diet  as  the  people  of  the  United  States.  With  this  varied  and 
mixed  diet  that  we  eat,  it  is  difficult  to  prove  that  any  one  thing 
injures  us,  and  it  is  seldom  that  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
verify  our  suspicions  of  what  we  suppose  to  be  unwholesome. 

If  we  find  that  a  person  is  made  sick  more  than  once  by 
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taking  a  certain  article  of  diet,  we  may  suspect  the  nnwhole^ 
someness  of  that  article,  and  investigate  its  effects;  or  if  a 
number  of  individuals  are  made  sick  by  using  the  same  food^ 
we  may  fairly  suspect  its  unwholesomcness.  But  neither  of 
these  instances  come  very  frequently  under  the  physician's 
notice;  hence  the  facts  collected  are  few  in  number,  and  the 
danger  in  discussing  the  subject  is  that  inferences  will  have 
too  much  weight.  The  students  of  sanitary  science — ^for  it  has 
within  the  last  few  years  become  a  science — have  hardly  studied 
this  subject;  they  have  turned  their  attentiod  to  other  branches, 
and  more  particularly  to  that  of  the  noxious  influences  of  foul 
air  from  deficient  systems  of  ventilation  upon  the  public  health 
and  morals.  In  this  latter  study  they  have  found  numerous  in- 
stances in  whieh  they  have  been  able  easily  to  trace  the  sick- 
ness to  the  cause  producing  it,  and  they  have  not  been  obliged, 
as  in  the  question  I  now  propound,  to  trace  up  with  difficulty 
a  few  individual  cases  to  their  true  source. 

Again,  in  the  adulterations  and  deteriorations  of  farinaceous 
food  we  have  many  learned  investigators,  and  admirable  and 
instructive  works  have  been  written  pointing  out  these  adul- 
terations and  the  methods  for  their  detection.    But  numerous 
as  a,re  the  sophistications  and  degenerations  existing  in  almost 
every  article  of  vegetable  diet,  the  injury  that  they  produce  is 
infinitely  less  than  the  deleterious  effects  produced  by  the  dis- 
eased meat,  milk:  and  other  animal  products  that  are  daily  sold 
in  our  markets.    The  cbanges  and  adulterations  that  are  so 
frequently  made  in  our  farinaceous  food  are,  by  study,  easily 
discoverable  by  either  the  eye,  the  microscope,  or  chemical 
tests;  but  the  flesh  or  milk  of  a  diseased  animal  that  will  cause 
death,  if  eaten,  from  the  existence  of  some  organic  poison,  will 
show  but  little  if  any  change  that  is  perceptible  to  any  of  our 
senses,  or  be  within  the  power  of  discovery  by  any  of  our  tests. 
The  subject  that  I  here  present  has  been  but  very  little 
studied  in  the  United  States,  probably  owing  to  there  having 
been  comparatively  but  little  disease  from  this  cause  existing 
amongst  us  in  comparison  to  that  existing  amongst  the  poorer 
population  of  Europe.    The  laboring  population  of  this  country 
live  upon  a  substantial  and  nutritious  diet,  and  are  thus  better 
alle  to  resist  the  encroachment  of  diseases  from  organic  poi- 
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sons;  and  as  their  food  is  of  a  better  character,  it  is  less  infested 
with  entozoa  and  entophjta,  so  that  we  see  less  of  parasitic  de- 
velopment. But  within  the  last  few  years,  from  immigration, 
importation,  and  other  causes  unnecessary  to  mention  at  this 
place,  disorders  produced  from  diseased  animal  products  have 
become  very  much  more  numerous,  and  the  subject  is  assuming 
vast  importance;  and  it  is  necessary  that  physicians  must  learn 
how  to  prevent,  check  or  cure,  and  how  to  detect  the  diseases 
produced  from  these  causes.  We  need  earnest  and  careful  in- 
vestigators in  this  almost  untrodden  field. 

To  arrange  and  simplify  the  discussion  upon  "  What  effect 
has  the  meat  or  milk  from  diseased  animals  upon  the  public 
health  ?"  we  may  divide  the  poisons  from  diseased  animal  prod- 
ucts into  three  classes,  viz.: 

First  C7gw«.— Parasitic  animals  and  vegetables  inducing  dis- 
eases in  animals;  and  by  means  of  the  products  of  these  ani- 
mals so  infested,  communicating  the  same,  or  other,  or  consecu- 
tive diseases  to  man. 

Second  Class.— Gaseous,  vegetable  or  mineral  poisons,  ab- 
sorbed or  taken  into  the  system  of  animals,  and  so  contaminating 
their  flesh  or  milk  as  to  produce  disorders  in  persons  partaking 
of  either. 

Third  Class. — Animal  poisons  which  render  the  flesh  or 
milk  of  animals  unfit  for  human  food. 

First  Class. — There  are  numerous  parasites  which  infest 
animals  and  man,  which  produce  but  little  if  any  injury  to  the 
health  of  either;  there  are,  also,  entoparasites  which  have  their 
nidus  in  certain  animals,  and  so  long  as  they  remain  in  them 
continue  in  an  imperfect  state;  but  so  soon  as  they  enter  the 
system  of  man,  or  some  other  animal,  they  undergo  their  last 
transformation  and  are  developed  into  their  perfect  state,  and 
abide  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  within  their  hosts,  some 
varieties  producing  mere  disturbance,  some  serious  disorders, 
and  some  death. 

Owing  to  the  great  facility  with  which  the  germs  of  some 
entozoa  enter  the  intestinal  canal  of  animals  with  the  food,  we 
find  that  many  animals  are  infested  with  intestinal  entozoa 
which  remain  only  as  intestinal  entoparasites.  The  germs  of 
other  entozoa  enter  the  intestinal  canal  with  the  food,  and  from 
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thence  penetrate  through  the  living  tissues,  and  make  their 
nidns  in  the  peculiar  organ  they  select,  reaching  the*  tissues  of 
their  nidus  entirely  by  the  mechanical  process  of  boring. 

Of  the  ectoparasites  infesting  either  man  or  animals  it  is- 
onnecessary  for  us  to  speak  at  this  time.  Of  th«  entophyta 
much  might  be  said;  we  shall  have  in  the  present  treatise  a. 
little  to  say  of  them  in  their  proper  place. 

The  entozoa  at  present  known  are  very  numerous,  and  hel-^ 
minthologists  are  constantly  adding  to  our  knowledge  and 
classifying  these  parasites.^  The  *'  Entozoa  Hominis  "  at  pres- 
ent known  are  as  follows: 


Entozoa  Homznib— 

Ancyclostomum  duodenale, 
Ascaris  alata, 
Ascaris  lumbricoides, 
Bothriocephalus  latus;  B.  Cor- 

dattts, 
Cysticercus  cellulos®, 
Dactylius  aculeatus, 
Distomum  haematobium, 
Distomum  hepaticum, 
Distomum  heterophyes, 
Distjmum  lanceolatum, 
Distomum  oculi  humani, 
Bchinococcus  polymorphns, 
Filaria  bronchialiSi 
Filaria  medinensis, 
Filaria  oculi  humani, 
Hexathyridium  pinguicola, 
Hexathyridium  venarum, 
Honostomum  lentis, 
Oxyuris  vermicularis, 
Pentastomum  constrictum, 
Spiroptera  hominis, 
Strongylus  gigas, 
6.  bronchialis, 
Tenia  nana, 


Found  in  thb— 
Duodenum  and  small  intestines. 
Small  intestines. 
Small  intestines. 

Intestines. 

Areolar  tissue  of  various  organs. 

Bladder. 

Portal  vein. 

Gall  bladder  and  portal  veini. 

Small  intestine. 

Hepatic  duct. 

Capsule  of  crystalline  lens. 

Various  viscera. 

Bronchial  glands. 

Areolar  tissue. 

Bye. 

Ovary. 

In  the  venous  blood. 

Crystalline  lens. 

Rectum. 

Small  intestine  and  liver. 

Bladder. 

Kidneys. 

In  the  bronchi. 

Small  intestine  and  liver. 


'Laidy. 
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Entozoa  Hominis —  Found  in  tbb— 

Tsenia  solaom,  Small  intestine. 

Tetrastomum  renale,  Kidney. 

Trichina  spiralis,  Muscles. 

Tricocepbalus  dispar,  Large  intestine. 

Taenia  mediocanellata.  T.  acan- 

thotrias,  T.  flavopuncta. 
Taenia  marginata.  T.  elliptica. 

It  is  not  intended  in  the  present  essay  to  treat  on  all  these 
€ntozoa,  but  to  confine  the  subject  entirely  to  those  that  injure 
the  flesh  or  products  of  animals,  and  thereby  affect  human  life 
or  health. 

Trichina  Spiralis;  Thread  Worm]  Flesh-Worm. — The  diB- 
eased  condition  of  meat  produced  by  this  parasite  has  been 
but  little  thougiit  of  by  the  medical  journalists  of  this  country, 
but  has  been  elaborately  investigated  in  Germany,  England 
and  France. 

The  primary  incubative  state  of  this  parasite  is  yet  a  dis- 
puted point  with  helminthologists,  but  its  injurious  effects  to 
man  are  most  frequently  produced  by  eating  the  flesh  of  swine, 
though  the  trichina  has  been  found  in  the  flesh  of  beef,  in 
moles,  rats  and  mice.  When  this  microscopic  thread-worm 
exists  in  pork  or  other  meat,  it  may  be  found  in  almost  all  the 
voluntary  muscles  of  the  body,  being  readily  seen  by  the  mi- 
croscope in  flesh  of  either  the  dead  or  living  animal.  If  the 
invasion  of  the  animal  by  the  parasite  has  been  recent,  the 
entozoa  will  not  be  so  readily  distinguished  as  when  the  par- 
asite has  been  longer  within  the  muscles.  Virchow  states  that 
it  takes  about  three  months  for  the  trichina  to  arrive  at  that 
point  of  development  to  become  encapsuled.  The  larvae  of  this 
parasite  is  apparently  sexless,  but  when  the  flesh  of  an  animal 
containing  it  reaches  the  human  stomach  it  almost  immediately 
becomes  active,  and  acquires  sexual  development.  It  is  not 
oviparous,  like  the  tapeworm,  but  is  viviparous,  and  breeds 
multitudinous  swarms  of  young  trichinae  within  the  intestinal 
canal;  these  young  trichinae  in  a  few  hours  perforate  the  intes- 
tines, enter  into  the  blood  vessels,  and  disseminate  themselves 
to  every  part  of  the  body,  preferring  as  their  habitat  the  vol- 
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nntary  muscles,  though  they  have  been  foimd  in  the  muscular 
structure  of  the  heart.  It  is  said  by  those  who  have  diligently 
studied  their  habits,  that  the  imperfectly  developed  trichina^ 
that  is,  those  that  have  not  existed  long  enough  in  the  flesh  to 
have  become  encapsuled,  do  not  breed  immediately  upon  enter- 
ing the  stomach  as  the  encapsuled  parasite  does,  but  that  some 
time  elapses  during  which  it  becomes  rapidly  developed,  and 
then  its  swarms  of  young  are  produced.  It  is  the  young  trichi- 
na only  that  enter  the  muscles,  the  old  ones  die  and  are  passed 
out  of  the  intestines.  The  amount  of  irritation  produced  by 
their  infusion  always  causes  sickness  and  sometimes  death* 
Numerous  experiments  have  been  tried  upon  inferior  animals 
by  feeding  them  with  the  flesh  of  animals  containing  encap- 
suled trichinae,  and  in  all  instances  young  trichinas  have  been 
found  in  the  muscles  of  the  animal  so  fed,  both  during  life  and 
after  it  has  been  killed. 

These  parasites  are  not  destroyed  in  the  flesh  of  a  dead  ani- 
mal by  freezing,  drying,  salting  or  smoking,  nor  by  any  thing 
but  a  thorough  and  perfect  cooking  of  the  whole  mass.  If  the 
outside  of  a  slice  of  such  meat  is  well  cooked  the  parasites  in 
such  parts  are  destroyed;  but  within,  where  the  meat  is  un- 
derdone, they  are  still  in  a  state  fit  for  active  development  as 
soon  as  they  reach  the  stomach  of  man  or  animals. 

The  symptoms  produced  in  man  by  eating  the  flesh  contain- 
ing these  parasites  are  peculiar  and  very  painful.  A  few  hours 
after  partaking  of  a  meal  containing  these  trichinae  there  is  a 
sense  of  nausea;  sometimes  a  portion  of  the  meat  is  rejected  by 
vomiting;,  generally  there  is  diarrhoea,  with  gastric  irritability 
and  soreness  over  the  whole  abdomen.  There  is  a  feverish 
condition  of  the  system,  with  general  irritability  and  prostra- 
tion. Soon  there  is  soreness  and  pain  over  the  whole  body^ 
the  person  is  unable  to  keep  still,  but  yet  experiences  soreness, 
pain,  and  lassitude  in  every  movement.  If  the  diarrhoea  has  been 
early  and  profuse,  the  symptoms  are  not  generally  so  severe 
as  where  there  has  been  no  diarrhoea,  as  undoubtedly  by  this 
discharge  myriads  of  trichinae  are  expelled,  leaving  fewer  to 
enter  the  muscles.  The  after  symptoms  of  those  who  have  no 
diarrhoea  are  generally  more  severe,  and  more  of  such  patients 
die — sometimes  after  a  few  days,  and  sometimes  after  weeks  of 
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lingering  sickness.  In  the  early  stage  of  their  invasion  the 
trichinse  enter  the  muscular  fasciculad,  and  to  some  extent 
-destroy  the  striated  muscular  fibres;  after  a  period  of  about 
three  months  they  become  encapsuled,  and  remain  in  this  state 
for  many  years.  In  the  encapsuled  state  the  parasite  seems  to 
remain  dormant,  and  inflicts  no  further  injury  upon  its  host; 
but  if  the  flesh  containing  it  is  eaten  by  another  animal,  broods 
of  young  trichinae  are  at  once  developed  in  its  stomach,  and 
again  find  their  nidus  in  the  muscular  structures.  It  has  been 
ascertained  that  they  may  exist  in  this  encapsuled  state  during 
the  lifetime  of  their  host.  The  following  instance  in  point  is 
highly  interesting: 

**  Virchow  cites  one  striking  instance  which  exemplifies,  in 
the  clinical  experience  of  one  person,  the  history  of  trichinae 
disease  from  the  time  the  subject  of  it  first  became  so.  Last 
summer  a  person  (the  instance  referred  to)  was  being  operated 
on  by  a  noted  surgeon  of  Berlin  for  swelled  neck.  During 
the  operation  the  bared  muscles  were  seen  to  be  filled  with  the 
characteristic  shells  or  cysts  of  trichinae,  which  can  be  recog- 
nized with  the  naked  eye.  The  patient  related,  in  reply  to  a 
question  whether  he  had  ever  been  very  sick,  that  in  the  year 
1815,  with  the  other  members  of  a  commission  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  schools,  he  ate  a  meal  of  ham,  sausage,  cheese,  etc.,  at 
an  inn.  All  who  ate  of  these  provisions  were  soon  after  taken 
sick,  and,  except  the  relator  himself,  died.  Suspicion  fell  on  the 
innkeeper.  A  judicial  investigation  was  held,  but  without  re- 
sult. Hero  the  survivor  might  have  gone  to  his  death,  and  yet 
nothing  have  ever  been  known  in  his  particular  case  of  the 
infestation  by  trichinae  which  had  killed  his  six  associates, 
although  he  survived,  had  it  not  been  for  the  knowledge  of  the 
animal  that  science  had  gained  years  after  the  fatal  meat  was 
eaten.''*  Many  similar  instances  of  such  poisoning  are  record- 
ed throughout  Germany  before  the  trichinae  was  known,  and 
in  most  instances  the  cause  of  death  or  sickness  was  attributed 
to  ham  poisoning. 

A  well  marked  instance  of  trichina  disease  occurred  in  the 
city  of  New  York  a  few  years  ago.    A  whole  family  had  eaten 

1  American  Medical  Times,  April  10,  1864.    Dr.  P.  E.  Brown. 
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of  a  ham  purchased  in  Grand  street,  and  a  few  hours  after 
they  were  taken  with  nausea,  vomiting,  purging,  Eorencss  and 
prostrating  sickness.  They  supposed  they  had  been  poisoned. 
Drs.  Schnetter,  Jacobi  and  Vallierc  were  called,  recognized 
the  disease,  and  treated  it  scientifically.  One  of  the  children 
died,  and  a  post  mortem  examination  was  held.  Trichinae  were 
found  in  tlie  muscles.  The  ham  was  examined  by  the  micro- 
scope and  found  to  be  filled  with  trichinae.  A  portion  of  the 
ham  was  given  to  me  by  Dr.  Schnetter,  and  although  I  could 
not  see  any  trichinae  with  the  unaided  eye,  I  found  them  in 
very  large  numbers  with  the  microscope,  most  of  them  cncap- 
suled.  Dr.  Schnetter  also  found  trichinae  in  the  muscle  of  one 
of  the  living  patients.  The  remaining  members  of  this  family, 
though  sick  for  some  time,  have,  to  a  great  extent,  recovered 
their  health.* 

It  has  been  supposed  by  many  persons  that  trichinae  exist 
only  in  swine,  and  that  man  always  derives  them  from  this 
source;  but  several  helminthologisls  have  proved  that  they  ex- 
ist  also  in  the  mole,  the  rat,  and  the  mouse,  and  there  have  been 
cases  of  the  symptoms  of  trichinae  poisoning  in  man  from  eat- 
ing the  fiesh  of  Ice/'  cattle.  There  is,  I  think,  but  little  doubt 
that  beef  cattle  are  frequently  infested  with  trichinae,  and  when 
we  consider  the  way  in  which  many  of  our  beef  cattle  are  fed, 
it  would  seem  strange  if  they  were  entirely  exempt  from  the 
disease.  Virchow  has  demonstrated  that  they  may  exist  in 
cattle,  if  swine  flesh  infested  with  trichinae  is  fed  to  the  cattle. 
The  following  case  came  under  my  observation  duiing  the 
past  winter. 

A  family,  consisting  of  father,  mother,  and  four  children,  all 
in  perfect  health,  partook  of  dinner  consisting  of  bread  and 
roast  beef  only.  About  fourteen  hours  afterwards  all  the  chil- 
dren were  attacked  with  vomiting  and  purging,  abdominal 
pains  and  irritative  fever.  I  saw  them  about  sixteen  hours 
after.  They  had  eaten  nothing  since;  they  all  complained  of 
great  soreness  in  the  abdomen;  the  pulse  was  quick  and  small; 
the  skin  was  hot  and  dry,  and  there  was  great  prostration.    1 


1  Transactions  of  N.  T.  Academy  of  MedicinOi  voL  iiL,  parts  one  and  tvow 
J.  G.  Dalton. 
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gave  each  of  them  a  full  dose  of  castor-oil  to  fully  remove  the 
oflfending  matter,  and  allowed  them  weak  brandy  and  water  to 
drink,  as  they  were  very  thirsty.  I  learned  that  they  had  eaten 
nothing  at  or  since  dinner  but  meat  and  bread;  the  bread  was 
home-made  and  such  as  they  had  eaten  the  day  before  and  the 
meal  previous.  The  mother  said  she  always  cooked  her  meat 
rare,  as  she  thought  it  more  nutritious,  and  they  liked  it  better, 
and  this  piece  was  rather  rarer  than  usual.  The  father  liked 
his  meat  well  done,  and  had  eaten  both  of  the  outside  pieces; 
ho  was  not  sick.  The  children  were  sick  and  confined  to  their 
beds  for  several  days,  complaining  of  great  soreness  and  gen- 
eral malaise.  The  mother  had  no  sickness  or  diarrhoea  at  the 
time  of  eating  the  meal,  but  on  the  fifth  day  after  she  was 
taken  with  faintness  and  diarrhoea,  and  she  suddenly  miscarried 
at  about  the  third  month  of  pregnancy.  The  attendant  threw 
away  the  foetus,  so  that  1  had  no  opportunity  to  examine  it. 
I  examined  a  portion  of  the  placenta,  in  which  I  found  a  few 
trichinas.  I  examined  a  small  piece  of  the  beef  of  which  they 
had  all  eaten,  and  discovered  tiichinae  in  it,  but  nothing  like  in 
such  numbers  as  I  have  found  in  pork.  It  has  also  been  ex- 
amined by  one  of  our  most  celebrated  microscopists,  Mr.  Gavit, 
and  preparations  made  of  it.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  ex- 
isted in  the  foetus  more  abundantly  than  in  the  placenta,  and 
were  the  cause  of  the  death  of  the  child  and  its  abortion.  We 
know  that  young  pigs  are  infested  with  cysticerci  cellulosaB^ 
whose  dams  are  diseased  with  measles.  I  took  pains  to  ascer- 
tain where  this  meat  was  purchased,  and  I  found  they  had  ob- 
tained it  from  a  small  butcher  in  the  neighborhood;  be  told 
me  he  ha4  purchased  a  quarter  at  Washington  Market  and 
upon  inquiry  of  the  person  whose  name  he  gave  me  I  learned 
that  it  came  from  the  distillery  stables  at  Newtown,  Long 
Island. 

It  seems  to  me  more  than  probable  that  many  of  the  cows 
in  these  distillery  stables  are  infested  with  trichinae.  We  have 
before  stated  that  they  have  been  frequently  found  in  rats  and 
mice.  The  numerous  rats  and  mice  living  about  these  stables 
are  probably  more  than  usually  omnivorous.  They  frequent 
the  thickly  settled  shanties  and  pig-pens  of  the  at'.endants 
uround  these  distillery  stables,  and  they  swarm  in  the  troughs 
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of  these  swill-fed  cattle,  leaving  quantities  of  their  excrements 
behind  them,  which  are  eatea  by  the  cows,  and  if,  as  is  more 
than  probable,  that  trichinaB  exist  in  the  excrements,  the  cows 
must  become  infested  with  them.  I  have  never  heard  of  this 
kind  of  beef  being  examined  with  reference  to  the  trichinae, 
and  the  instance  I  liave  quoted  is  the  only  one  that  has  come 
under  my  knowledge.  It  is  no  proof  that  it  does  not  exist 
amongst  these  cattle  because  physicians  have  not  seen  and  re- 
ported cases  of  such  poisoning.  This  disease  is  not  well  under* 
stood  by  the  majority  of  physicians,  and  its  study  is  of  modern 
date  amongst  us,  and,  in  consequence,  numerous  cases  of  poi- 
soning by  trichinae  in  pork  and  beef  are  overlooked  and  attribu- 
ted to  some  other  cause.  Of  the  cases  above  reported,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  father  who  ate  the  well  cooked  portion  of  the 
beef  escaped  without  any  sickness,  but  that  every  other  mem- 
ber of  the  family  suffered  severely,  and  the  mother  lingered 
almost  to  the  point  of  death  for  many  weeks,  and  has  not  been 
well  since. 

There  are  numerous  well  authenticated  instances  of  poison- 
ing by  this  parasite  in  the  European  medical  journals.  The 
following,  from  the  British  Medical  Journal  of  January  16, 
1864,  is  perhaps  the  most  fatal  of  any  recorded:  "A  few 
months  ago  there  was  a  festive  celebration  at  Hettstadt,  a 
small  country  town  near  the  Hartz  Mountains,  in  Germany. 
One  hundred  and  three  persons  sat  down  to  dinner,  and  having 
enjoyed  themselves  more  majorum,  separated  and  went  to  their 
homes.  Of  these  one  hundred  and  three  per.sons,  mostly  men 
in  the  prime  of  life,  eighty-three  are  now  in  their  graves;  the 
majority  of  the  twenty  survivors  linger  with  a  fearful  malady, 
and  a  few  only  walk  apparently  unscathed  among  the  living, 
but  in  hourly  fear  of  an  outbreak  of  the  disease  which  has 
carried  away  such  numbers  of  tlieir  fellow-diners.  They  had 
all  eaten  of  a  poison  at  that  festive  board,  the  virulence  of 
which  far  surpasses  the  reported  effects  of  aqua  tophana,  or 
the  more  tangible  agents  described  in  toxological  text-books. 
It  was  not  a  poison  dug  out  of  the  earth,  extracted  from  plants, 
or  prepared  in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist.  It  was  not  a 
poison  administered  by  design  or  negligence;  but  it  was  a 
poison  unknown  to  all  concerned,  and  was  eaten  with  the  meat 
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in  which  it  was  contained,  and  of  which  it  formed  a  living 
constituent.  The  remnants  of  sausage  and  of  pork  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  r'Cstetvurat  (a  dish  which  formed  the 
third  course  of  the  dinner)  weie  examined  with  the  microscope, 
and  found  to  be  literally  swarming  with  encapsuled  trichinae  or 
flesh-worms.  From  the  suffering  muscles  of  several  of  the 
victims  small  pieces  were  excised,  and  under  the  microscope 
found  charged  with  embryonic  trichinaB  in  all  stages  of  develop- 
ment. It  could  not  be  doubted  any  longer  that  as  many  of  the 
one  hundred  and  three  as  had  partaken  of  the  rCste^vursthsid  been 
infested  with  trichinous  disease  by  eating  of  trichinous  pork, 
the  parasites  of  which  had,  at  least  in  part,  escaped  the  effects 
of  smoking  and  drying.  This  awful  catastrophe  awakened 
sympathy  and  fear  throughout  the  whole  of  Germany.  Most 
of  the  leading  physicians  were  consulted  in  the  interest  of  the 
sufferers,  and  some  visited  the  neighborhood  where  most  of  the 
afflicted  patients  remained,  but  none  could  bring  relief  or  cure. 
With  an  obstinacy  unsurpassed  by  any  other  infectious  or 
parasitic  disease,  trichiniasis  carried  its  victims  to  the  grave. 
If  it  be  remembered  that  one  ounce  of  meat  filled  with  trichinae 
may  form  the  stock  from  which  in  a  few  days  three  millions  of 
worms  may  be  bred,  and  that  these  worms  will  destroy  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  not  less  than  two  millions  of  striated 
muscular  fibres,  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  destruction  produced 
by  these  parasites  can  be  formed.  Most  educated  people  in 
Germany  have,  in  consequence  of  the  Hettstadt  tragedy,  adopted 
the  law  of  Moses,  and  avoid  pork  in  any  form." 

As  this  trichina  disease  is  but  little  understood  in  this 
country,  an  abstract  of  a  most  interesting  case,  given  by  Dr. 
N.  Friedreich,  of  Heidelberg  (Virchow's  Archiv.  Band  xxv. 
Hefle  iii.  and  iv.,  p.  399),  will  be  especially  instructive,  and 
will  well  repay  a  careful  study. 

*'  G.  M.,  a  robust,  healthy  man,  aet.  22,  whose  trade  brought 
him  into  connection  with  sausage  meat,  pig's  meat,  etc.,  had 
been  working  very  hard,  when  suddenly  he  experienced  an  ex- 
cessive weakness  in  the  legs,  and  excessive  painfulness  in  the 
muscles.  This  was  accompanied  by  headache,  heat  of  the  sur- 
face, thirst,  anorexia  and  sweating.  These  symptoms  increased^ 
and  shortly  afterwards  diarrhoea  and  considerable  pain  and 
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6tiffiies3  in  the  muscles  of  the  arms,  loins  and  back  came  on. 
No  lung  symptoms  or  vertigo  existed. 

"  When  first  seen  at  the  hospital,  April  24,  the  pain  in  the 
muscles  of  the  limbs  and  neck  was  very  groat,  especially  on 
pressure.  The  muscles  had  a  hard,  tense,  india  rubber  like 
feeling,  and  were  very  turgid,  and  attempts  to  raise  himself  in 
bed  produced  great  pain  and  stiffness  in  the  back.  Power  of 
swallowing,  chewing  and  speaking  was  unaffected,  and  the 
tongue  appeared  normal  in  every  way.  The  abdomen  and  its 
organs,  as  well  as  those  of  the  chest,  appeared  natural.  Well 
marked  febrile  symptoms  afterwards  came  on,  with  headacho 
and  vertigo,  thirst,  loss  of  appetite  and  furred  tongue.  At  first 
there  was  no  albumen  in  the  urine.  There  was  delirium,  rest- 
lessness and  diarrhoea;  then  intense  debility  and  epistaxis. 
The  pupils  remained  natural;  special  senses  natural.  Subse- 
quently diarrhoea,  with  many  portions  of  tcenia  evacuated.  The 
pain  and  soreness  of  the  muscles  increased,  and  uprising  in  bed 
became  impossible.  The  elbow  joints  became  somewhat  flexed, 
and  much  pain  was  felt  on  attempts  to  straighten  them;  the 
lower  limbs  were  outstretched.  The  sweating  became  profuse, 
then  hoarseness  and  Eome  dry  cough  came  on,  with  pain  on 
speaking.  The  headache  and  thirst  then  became  less.  No 
^xantheraatous  rash  or  any  enlargement  of  the  spleen  existed, 
tut  a  slight  amount  of  albumen  was  then  found  in  the  urine. 
During  most  of  this  period  (ten  days)  the  pulse  ranged  from 
100  to  114.  Subsequently  loose  stools  were  passed,  and  about 
this  time  the  pulse  became  rather  lower,  but  the  weakness  and 
pain  of  the  muscles  continued  to  increase.  The  sweating  con- 
tinued, and  much  miliary  eruption,  containing  clear  fluid,  ex- 
isted on  the  skin,  but  nothing  like  roseola;  afterwards  num- 
bers of  small  pustules,  filled  with  a  milky  fluid,  and  surrounded 
with  a  red  basis,  arose  on  the  breast  and  abdomen.  Slight 
diarrlioea  continued.  The  patient  then  had  picr(yaitrate  of 
potash  administered  three  times  a  day.  The  pimples  and  pus- 
tules extended  over  the  back,  the  urine  became  free  from 
albumen,  the  tongue  natural,  headache  disappeared,  and  sleep 
and  appetite  became  natural.  A  minute  portion  of  the  muscle 
was  then  extracted,  by  means  of  Middledorpf  s  harpoon,  from 
ibe  calf  of  the  right  leg,  and  in  the  portion  removed,  which 
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was  hardly  the  size  of  a  hempseed,  seven  partially  spiral  tri^^ 
china)  were  counted  between  the  muscular  fibres.  The  picro- 
nitrate  of  pr)ta8h  was  continued.  On  9th  May  the  pain  and 
soreness  of  the  muscles  had  somewhat  diminished,  especially  in 
the  arms;  movements  and  sitting  up  in  bed  were  also  easier, 
but  the  tense  st^ite  of  the  ma^'cles  continued,  and  also  the  con- 
tracted state  of  the  elbows,  but  attempts  to  straighten  them 
were  less  painful.  The  sweating  and  vesicular  eruption  con- 
tinued, and  in  addition  large  pustules,  the  size  of  a  hcmpseed, 
with  red  circumference,  came  out  in  different  parts;  a  black 
spot  showed  itself  on  the  right  side  of  the  back,  which  was 
very  painful  and  surrounded  with  dark  redness;  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  this  was  a  boil  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  from  which,  on 
pressure,  a  quantity  of  brownish  pus  was  squeezed.  On  ex- 
amination of  this  purulent  matter,  in  addition  to  pus-cells, 
blood  corpuscles,  dead  connective  tissue,  etc.,  a  large,  well 
developed  tricliina  was  discovered.  (Edema  of  the  ankles  came 
on.  An  improvement  took  place  in  the  condition  of  the  muscles 
as  respects  stiffness,  tension  and  pain,  and  also  in  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  elbow.  The  miliary  and  pustular  eruption  continued 
in  fresh  crops,  and  a  small,  very  painful  boil  came  out  over  the 
right  clavicle.  The  black  spot  on  the  back  had  left  behind  a 
clear  ulcer.  The  conjunctiva  and  skin  of  the  body  were 
colored  of  a  yellow  hue  by  the  medicine.  The  symptoms  con- 
tinued in  all  respects  to  improve,  but  still  a  little  albumen 
remained  in  the  urine,  which  had  become  very  dark  colored  by 
the  medicine,  which  was  continued.  After  a  time  fresh  crops 
of  eruptions  ceased  to  appear,  the  ulcer  of  the  back  healed,  tho 
sweating  became  less,  and  the  general  health  improved  vastly. 

"  No  trichinae  were  found  on  a  second  exploration  of  the 
muscles  of  the  leg  with  the  harpoon;  but  on  a  third  and  later 
operation  a  living  trichina,  not  yet  encapsuled,  was  discovered. 
The  medicine  was  discontinued  for  a  time,  when  the  yellow 
color  of  the  urine  and  conjunctiva  diminished  quickly.  Again 
a  portion  of  the  muscle  of  the  leg  was  removed,  without  any 
traces  of  trichinio  being  found;  but  at  a  still  later  exploration 
the  parasite  was  met  with.  On  80th  June  the  patient  left  the 
hospital,  feeling  well.'' 

In  commenting  on  the  details  of  this  case  the  author  notices 
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the  absence  of  chills  in  connection  with  the  commencing  febrile 
symptoms,  and  draws  attention  to  the  course  of  the  symp- 
toms, the  muscles  of  the  legs  becoming  affected  prior  to 
tho3e  of  the  arms  and  back;  and  also  during  recovery  the  im- 
provement in  the  legs  taking  place  last  of  all— the  legs  being 
to  a  certain  degree  affected  for  a  length  of  time  after  the  other 
limbs  had  returned  to  their  natural  state.  These  symptoms 
are  referred  to  irritation  of  the  sensitive  muscular  nei-ves  and 
hyperaemia,  with  convulsive  excitation  of  the  muscular  tissue, 
brought  about  by  the  presence  of  the  young  trichinae — the  mi- 
croscopical examination  of  the  muscular  fibre  removed  by  the 
harpoou,  more  or  less  in  a  fatty  condition,  indicating  a  regres- 
sive disturbance  of  nutrition.  The  hoarseness  is  attributed  to 
the  presence  of  trichinae  in  the  muscles  of  the  larynx.  Obser- 
vations have  been  made  by  Bischoff,  Henle,  Virchow,  and 
Leuckart,  as  to  the  presence  of  these  parasites  in  this  part. 
The  persistent  diarrhoea  may  be  attributed  to  irritation  of  the 
intestinal  mucous  membrane  by  the  trichinae,  but  the  stools 
were  not  examined  by  the  microscope.  The  excessive  sweating 
is  to  be  associated  with  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  vessels 
of  the  skin,  owing  to  the  hardness  of  contraction  of  the  muscles, 
and  seems  comparable  to  the  profuse  sweating  of  tetanus. 

The  author  also  looks  upon  the  case  as  proof  of  the  existence 
of  a  trichinous  "  pustulosis  and  furunculosis,"  and  explains  the 
abscess  of  the  side  of  the  chest,  in  which  the  trichinae  were 
found,  by  supposing  that  the  parasite  had  escaped  from  the 
muscle  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  set  up  inflammation — 
noticing  the  preference  which  (as  has  been  shown  by  other  ob- 
servers) the  parasite  shows  for  the  muscles  of  the  thorax,  and 
for  peripheric  or  superficial  parts. 

As  respects  diagnosis  of  trichinous  poisoning,  the  disease  is 
to  be  known  from  acute  rheumatism  by  the  extent  over  which 
the  muscular  pain  exists,  also  by  the  freedom  of  movement 
of  the  joints;  from  tetanus  by  the  absence  of  trismus,  and  of 
the  exaltation  of  reflex  action;  from  typhus  by  the  absence  of 
ccBcal  pain,  of  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  of  the  special  erup- 
tion,  of  the  dry  tongue,  and  of  the  head  and  lung  symptoms. 
It  is  also  to  be  observed,  in  this  instance,  that  the  patient  had 
been  latterly  engaged  in  the  killing  of  pigs,  often  placing  tiie 
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bloody  knife  in  his  mouth,  and  eating  portions  of  the  uncooked 
meat. 

As  respects  the  therapeutic  bearing  of  the  case,  it  seems  that 
Friedreich  was  induced  to  try  the  picro-nitrate  of  potash  from 
having  previously  observed  the  manner  in  which,  when  given 
as  a  substitute  for  quinia  in  ague,  it  quickly  tinged  the  con- 
junctiva and  skin  of  yellow  color.  Supposing  it  must  have  the 
power  of  coloring  human  tissues,  he  was  led  to  give  this  in- 
tensely bitter  remedy,  with  a  view  to  its  immediate  action 
upon  the  trichinae  whilst  yet  existing  in  the  intestinal  canal. 

Too  much  confidence  must  not,  I  think,  be  placed  in  this  rem- 
edy of  Friedreich's — the  picro-nitrate  of  potash;  for  it  will  be 
remembered  by  those  who  have  studied  this  disease,  that  after 
the  trichinas  become  encapsuled  there  is  a  gradual  amelioration 
of  all  the  symptoms,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  at  his  last  explo- 
ration the  parasite  was  still  met  with. 

Friedreich  has  not  examined  the  patient  since  to  ascertain  if 
the  trichinae  are  still  to  be  found;  should  he  do  so,  probably 
the  result  might  be  like  that  recorded  in  the  following  case: 
"  While  removing  a  cancroid  growth  from  the  neck  of  a  patient, 
arrived  from  the  country,  Dr.  Langenbeck  remarked  that  the 
platysma  presented  an  unusual  appearance.    Microscopic  ex- 
amination showed  that  it  contained  an  immense  number  of  dead 
trichinae,  contained  in  calcified  capsules.  Inquiry  was  made  as 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  immigration  had  prob- 
ably occurred,  and  the  following  was  the  result:  In  1 845  a 
commission,  composed  of  eight  persons,  went  to  a  town,  in  the 
district  of  Lansitz,  to  inspect  the  schools.    A  collation  com- 
posed of  ham,  sausages,  cheese,  roast  veal,  and  white  wine 
having  been  served  to  the  commission,  only  seven  of  the  mem- 
bers partook  of  it,  the  eighth  was  absent  at  the  time,  and  only 
took  a  glass  of  red  wine  at  the  dessert.    Three  or  four  days 
afterward  the  seven  who  had  partaken  of  refreshments  were 
seized  with  intense  diarrhoea,  pain  in  the  neck,  and  oedema  of 
the  face  and  extremities.    In  four  the  attack  proved  fatal, 
and  three  others,  including  the  individual  on  whom  M.  Lan- 
genbeck had  operated,  only  recovered  after  a  tedious  illness. 
Rumors  of  poisoning  spread  about,  as  may  readily  be  imagined. 
An  investigation  was  ordere<i|  bat  the  result  wiusnegatiye; 
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the  public,  however,  did  not  bo  readily  get  quit  of  their  su&- 
picions,  and  the  landlord  of  the  hotel,  where  the  collation  had 
been  served,  soon  found  himself  without  customers  and  obliged 
to  emigrate."  (Deutsche  Klinik.)  There  are  other  cases  re- 
ported equally  as  corroborative  as  this  of  the  deadly  poisonous 
invasion  of  the  trichin®,  of  the  ultimate  recovery  of  the  patient, 
and  the  discovery  of  the  parasite  in  the  muscles  after  a  lapse 
of  many  years.  The  trichinae,  in  most  of  these  cases  reported, 
were  still  in  a  living  condition,  and  ready  for  rcmultiplication 
if  the  necessary  nidus  were  only  furnished  them. 

There  are  numerous  cases  of  trichinae  poisoning  now  recorded 
in  the  European  Medical  Journals — in  fact,  in  some  parts  of 
Germany  so  many  persons  have  been  attacked  with  it  that  the 
disease  has  been  incorrectly  called  "  epidemic." 

The  trichinae  are  not  destroyed  by  either  salting,  drying  or 
smoking  meat  containing  them.  Some  helminthologists  have 
asserted  that  it  is  destroyed  by  a  temperature  of  145^,  P.,  but 
I  think  that  this  must  be  a  mistake,  and  I  believe  it  requires  a 
heat  but  little  below  boiling  point  (212^,  P.)  to  destroy  it» 
vitality.  Oae  person  whom  I  know,  who  was  poisoned  by 
eating  a  boiled  ham  containing  them,  said  that  the  meat  did 
not  appear  to  be  underdone.  Several  persons  who  were 
poisoned  by  them  from  eating  a  boiled  ham  on  board  one  of 
the  Earopsan  steamships,  said  that  the  ham  appeared  to  them 
to  be  but  little  underdone,  yet  living  trichinae  were  found  in 
the  muscles  of  some  of  these  individuals  by  Dr.  Voss  of  this 
city.  The  beef  that  I  before  spoke  of,  containing  trichinse,  did 
not  appear  to  be  very  rare.  It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  arrive 
at  any  facts  as  to  the  amount  of  heat  to  which  the  inside  parts 
of  a  ham  are  subjected  by  boiling  the  whole  ham,  yet  it  would 
appear  as  though  all  parts  of  it  must  have  been  subjected  to  a 
higher  temperature  than  145^,  P.,  in  boiling  the  whole  ham, 
and  giving  it  the  external  appearance  of  being  cooked.  The 
only  safe  preventative  against  poisoning  from  trichinott& 
flesh  is  by  thoroughly  cooking  every  portion  of  it.* 

*  For  a  fuU  description  of  this  parasite,  and  a  number  of  moet  accnrato 
microscopic  drawings,  see  Professor  J.  C.  Dalton's  "Observations  on  Trichin» 
Spirales,"  in  the  Transactions  of  the  N.  Y.  Academy  of  Medicine.— Vol.  iii., 
parts  1  and  2. 
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Tcenia  Eckinococctia ;  Echinooaocue  Pdymorphua;  Tomia 
Oranvlosa. — Although  this  parasite  is  exceedingly  destructive 
to  human  life  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  we  are  but  little 
acquainted  with  it  in  this  country,  and  cannot  therefore  speak 
of  it  fi*om  personal  experience.  What  little  we  have  to  say  of 
this  entozoa  is  condensed  from  European  medical  journals. 

In  its  perfect  state  this  parasite  is  a  small  tapeworm,  which 
lives  in  the  intestines  of  the  dog;  it  is  about  one-sixth  inch  in 
length,  with  four  joints  and  a  single  head,  armed  with  four 
suckers  and  a  double  crown  of  hooks.  In  this,  its  perfect  con- 
dition, it  is  very  small,  but  in  its  larva  or  hydatid  state  it  grows 
from  the  size  of  a  grape  to  that  of  a  man's  hat.  In  its  hy- 
datid condition  it  infests  man  and  domesticated  animals,  and 
presents  an  aspect  not  unlike  the  toy  air-balls  with  which 
children  play.  It  is  furnished  with  hundreds,  sometimes  withi 
thousands  of  heads,  each  one  of  which  is  capable,  under  favor- 
able circumstances,  of  becoming  the  perfect  small  tapeworm. 

"  It  is  in  Iceland  that  the  saddest  experience  exists  as  to* 
the  alternate  generations  of  the  tapeworm.  There  the  dis- 
eases which  are  due  to  the  various  stages  of  various  kinds  of 
tapeworm  prevail  to  an  enormous  extent,  among  both  men  and 
cattle.  Dr.  Arthur  Leared  says,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Hjal- 
telin,  of  Beylgaoik,  that  a  fifth  part  of  the  human  mortality  ia^ 
Iceland  is  caused  by  hydatid  disease.  And  how  great  is  the 
influence  which  the  dog  exerts  as  an  intermediary  in  propagat- 
ing such  disease,  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  the  fact 
of  Dr.  Leared's  having  suggested,  as  one  of  his  two  measures 
for  preventing  the  human  hydatid  disease,  that  all  the  dogs  of 
the  island  should  be  medically  treated  for  tapew.orm.  The 
evidence  against  the  dog  in  this  matter  (says  Dr.  Leared)  rests* 
upon  numerous  experiments,  conducted  under  ciroumstances 
leaving  no  doubt  that  tapeworms  were  produced  by  feeding 
them  on  fresh  (hydatid)  bladders.  The  conditions  necessary 
for  the  propagation  of  the  worm,  are  nowhere  so  complete  as 
in  Iceland.  The  farmers  kill  their  own  meat,  and  the  offal 
frequently  containing  living  (hydatid)  bladders  is  the  food  of 
dogs.  Abundance  of  mature  worms  are  thus  produced.  Again,, 
the  whole  country  is  one  vast  pasture,  and  dogs  are  tiniversally 
employed  in  managing  the  sheep.    These  dogs  Shed  every- 
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where  segments  of  tapeworms,  the  eggs  from  which  are  diSiosed 
by  rain  and  melted  snow.  Each  segment  is  filled  with  innu* 
merable  eggs,  inyisible  to  the  unassisted  eye,  which  are  not  sel 
free  in  the  intestine  of  the  dogi  birt  in  the  outer  world,  by  the 
decay  of  the  case  containing  them*  It  is  impossible  to  say  to 
trhat  extent  these  eggs  preserve  their  vitality,  bvt  so  resisteni 
is  the  outer  shell  liiat  I  have  found  them,  by  examination  with 
the  microscope,  quite  intact  after  having  been  steeped  for 
twelve  hours  in  strong  sulphuric  acid.  It  seems  that  desicca'^ 
tion  is  most  fatal  to  their  vitality,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  sheep  are  much  less  liable  to 
staggers  in  dry  seasons,  and  on  high  groundSj  than  when  tiie 
season  is  wet  or  their  feeding  grounds  are  low  and  damp; 
These  eggs,  finding  their  way  into  drinking  water,  or  adhering 
to  articles  eaten  raw,  as  bilberries,  or  the  stalk  of  Uie  angelica^ 
are  swallowed  by  men.  The  hands  are  even  liable  to  be  in^ 
fidcted  by  contact  with  the  grass,  so  that  the  eggs  may  easily 
be  swallowed  wilh  ordinary  food,  or  from  casual  application 
of  the  hand  to  the  mouth."  The  plan  which  Dr«  Leared 
jrecommends  is  that  all  the  dogs  of  Iceland  should  be  treated 
at  the  same  time  with  doses  of  kamala,  an  Indian  vegetable 
drug,  which  is  a  cheap,  tasteless  and  efficient  remedy  against 
tapeworm. 

One-fifth  of  the  annual  deaths  among  the  population  of  Ice- 
land is  owing  solely  to  this  eehinococcus  disease;  and  the 
Icelandic  physicians  calculate  that  there  are  at  least  10,000 
patients  under  treatment  at  the  same  time  for  this  entozoie 
fK)isoning.    This  is  truly  appalling. 

The  'question  has  been  frequently  asked,  by  a  thoughtless 
public,  what  has  this  to  do  with  diseased  meat  ?  It  appears 
that  the  disease  which  carries  off  so  many  human  beings  annu- 
ally is  caused  by  the  c^gs  of  a  small  tapeworm  which  infests 
Ihe  dog,  and  developes  only  to  its  larval  state  in  man;  human 
beings  don't  eat  dogs  1  No,  but  dogs  eat  meat  which  is  infested 
with  the  larva?  of  this  paradte,  and  thus  keep  up  the  chain  c^ 
^  alternate  generation."  Man  suffers  equally  with  animals;  in 
fact,  from  his  delicate  nervous  organization,  more  than  theyv 
We  here,  then,  have  proof  equally  as  strong  as  in  trichinous 
poisoning,  that  man's  life  is  sacrificed  by  diseased  meat^-dis- 
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eased  because  infested  with  parasites.  It  is  said  that  this  di** 
ease  does  not  exist  in  this  coiintrj.  I  think  it  would  be  more 
i»fe  to  say  that  it  has  not  been  recognized;  but  even  if  it  does 
not,  we  do  not  know  how  soon  it  may  be  before  we  may  be 
oalled  upon  to  treat  it,  and  find  some  remedy  for  it  We 
have  sporadic  outbursts  of  a  disease  called  spotted  fever;  it 
has  not  been  recognized  ^s  an  entozoic  disease,  and  yet  I  Yen* 
ture  the  assertion  that  it  will  yet  be  proved  to  be  such.  I 
make  this  assertion  from  the  symptoms,  not  from  having  reco^ 
nixed  any  entoEoon. 

Oystioercus  CtHuhsce;  Bladder  Fkah^Worm;  Meaalea  Cf 
Gve  Pig. — This  animal  parasite  infests  the  muscles  of  all  parts 
of  the  body  of  the  pig,  but  is  found  most  frequently  in  the  must 
des  of  the  tongue,  loin  and  neck;  occasionally  it  is  seen  in  the 
muscular  substance  of  the  heart.  ^'It  is  seen  as  an  ovoid 
bladder,  from  two  to  four  lines  in  length,  formed  by  a  thin 
transparent  membrane,  and  inclosing  at  one  extremity  an 
opaque  body  of  a  white  color.  This  is  the  worm  coiled  up, 
but  which,  when  unfolded,  exhibits  a  head,  neck,  and  peaj^ 
shaped  vesicular  tail.  The  head  is  armed  by  a  crown  of 
barbed  booklets,  around  which  are  placed  four  sucking  mouths, 
and  the  neck  is  formed  of  a  series  of  rings,  which  gradually 
loose  themselves  posteriorly  on  the  dilated  and  bladder-like 
tail.  In  the  interior  of  the  worm  are  a  number  of  microscopic 
corpuscles.  The  average  diameter  of  these  bodies  is  77^7  of 
an  inch,  and  their  usual  form  that  of  a  iattened  circular  disk, 
but  they  vary  both  in  form  and  size.  During  the  life  of  the 
pig  the  bladder  inclosing  the  worm  is  fiilly  distended  with  a 
pellucid  fluid,  but  after  the  pig's  death  a  portion  or  all  of  the 
contained  fluid  escapes  into  the  surrounding  tissues." 

It  has  been  proved  by  studious  and  careful  helminthologists 
that  this  cysticercus  is  the  scolex  or  imperfect  parasite  of  the 
tapeworm,  tcenia  aolium,  and  that  when  a  living  cysticercus 
reaches  the  intestines  of  man  and  of  some  other  animals  it 
becomes  developed  into  its  perfect  state,  the  taenia  solium; 
that  it  may  remain  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time  within  the 
intestines  of  its  host,  producing  eg^  which  are  passed  out 
.with  the  feees^  and  are  again  developed  as  cysticerci  if  they  are 
taken  into  the  stomach  of  swine.    Experiments  have  also  been 
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made  showiDg  that  the  c jsticercus  is  developed  in  the  muscle  of 
the  pig  if  it  iff  fed  with  the  egg-bearing  joints  of  the  dog  tape- 
worm, the  tcenia  serratar  and  that  this  taenia  serrata  is  found 
in  the  intestines  of  the  dog  that  is  fed  on.  measly  pork;  bat 
that  the  cysticercns  is  not  generated  in  the  muscles  of  the  dog 
hj  feeding  it  upon  the  eggs  of  the  taenia  solium  or  serrata. 
After  a  certain  time  each  joint  of  the  taenia  contains  many 
thousands  of  eggs,  and  these  are  voided  by  the  dog  and  by 
man  in  large  numbers;  they  are  so  small  that  when  dry  they 
appear  as  fine  dust,  and  are  thus  easily  mixed  with  the  food  of 
the  pig,  and  thus  become  converted  into  cysticerci.  Where  the 
pigs  and  dogs  run  at  large  around  the  houses  of  the  peasantry, 
the  pig  devours  the  excrement  of  both  man  and  the  dog^  and 
undoubtedly  in  this  way  frequently  becomes  measled.  Tha 
taenia  solium  is  not  at  all  uncommon  in  inhabitants  of  this  city, 
and  although  I  have  not  found  the  cysticercus  in  man,  there^ 
are  numerous  instances  throughout  the  European  medical 
journals  where  the  cysticercus  has  been  found  in  the  brain,  the 
eye,  and  in  several  of  the  muscles  of  man. 

When  pork  is  what  is  called  "  but  slightly  measled,''  that  is, 
when  but  few  of  these  parasites  are  scattered  throughout  the 
body,  the  parts  of  the  flesh  not  infested  do  not  differ  in  ap* 
pearanee  from  healthy  pork,  and  no  change  is  discovered  upon 
more  minute  examination;  but  when  the  cysticerci  exist  in  large 
numbers  and  are  thickly  scattered  throughout  the  muscles,  the 
whole  flesh  has  a  diseased  appearance,  being  watery,  soft  and 
pale,  and  upon  minute  examination  exhibits  the  condition  known 
as  fatty  degeneration.  If  an  animal  in  this  state  is  not  killed 
it  soon  dies  from  general  fever  and  debility. 

Leuckart  has  traced  in  the  rabbit  the  passage  of  the  embryo 
tapeworm  into  the  blood  vessels.  The  eggs  are  quickly  hatched 
in  the  stomach,  and  the  young  taeniae  bore  their  way  with  their 
lancet  armed  heads  through  the  mucous  membrane  into  the  blood 
vessel.  With  the  blood,  they  are  carried  in  the  rabbit  to  the 
liver,  to  be  there  arrested  and  developed  into  the  hydatids  or 
cysticerci.  In  the  lamb,  the  young  taeniae  are  carried  with  the 
blood  to  the  brain,  where  they  fix  and  grow  into  the  cystic  par- 
asite named  camurus  cerebroMa^  and  within  two  weeks  of  the 
commencement  the  lamb  is  affected  with  the    "staggers/' 
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Xnchemneister  says  that  the  hydatid  in  the  brain  of  the  sheep 
^nd  lamb  which  causes  the  **  staggers"  is  the  embryo  of  a  tape- 
worm, also  inhabiting  the  bowels  of  the  dog,  and  known  as  the 
taenia  caBourus.  But  Fleming  says,  "  the  cystic  entozoa  or  hy- 
datids do  not  form  a  separate  class  of  parasites,  but  are  merely 
the  cestoid  entozoa  or  intestinal  worms  in  an  imperfect  state. 
Each  species  of  tapeworm  has  its  corresponding  cyst- worm; 
but  the  same  embryo  tapeworm  may  produce  two  or  three  forms 
of  hydatids,  according  to  the  species  of  animal  and  part  of  the 
body  in  which  it  may  chance — or  rather,  I  should  say,  mis- 
•chance — to  be  developed,  for  the  hydatid  is  essentially  abnor- 
mal both  in  form  and  size,  and  these  entozoa  obtain  their  per- 
fect growth  only  in  the  intestinal  canal,  their  proper  dwelling- 
place.  The  young  tapeworm,  Bwimming  in  the  blood,  is  fixed 
probably  by  getting  into  a  capillary  too  small  for  its  passage; 
^and  the  reason  of  its  being  arrested  by  preference  in  the 
muscle  of  the  pig,  brain  of  the  sheep,  and  liver  of  the  rabbit, 
may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  relatively  small  size  of  their 
capillaries." 

Cystic  entozoa  have  been  found  in  the  flesh  of  nearly  all 
animals. 

The  tdBnia  solium  undoubtedly  is  most  frequently  developed 
in  man  from  eating  meat  in  an  uncooked  or  raw  state,  and  it  is 
asserted  by  many  authors  that  the  cysticercus  is  destroyed  in  the 
processof  salting  and  curing;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  but 
very  few  persons  ever  eat  raw  pork  until  after  it  has  been  salted, 
and  at  least  partially  dried  and  cured.  Proper  cooking  undoubt- 
edly always  destroys  the  hydatid;  but  I  think  we  have  evidence 
that  meat  which  has  been  salted,  cured  and  cooked  to  a  moder- 
ate extent  will  still  produce  living  taeniae  if  eaten.  There  are 
many  euch  cases  on  record.  I  can  also  give  one  from  my  experi- 
ence within  the  last  few  months.  During  the  spring  of  1863  a 
gentleman  of  New  York  sailed  for  Liverpool.  Upon  his  arrival 
he  ate  very  heartily  of  boiled  ham;  a  gentleman  who  met  him 
at  the  hotel,  pointed  out  to  him  in  this  ham  numerous  spots  of 
measles,  and  told  him  he  would  be  troubled  with  tapeworm. 
He  remained  in  England  some  months,  and  when  he  returned 
home  came  to  me  complaining  of  all  the  symptoms  of  taenia, 
and  stated  that  he  had  occasionally  passed  a  few  joints.    I 
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gave  him  some  kousso;  he  brought  me  about  three  feet  of  t»nia, 
but  it  evidentlj  was  but  a  part,  not  a  whole  of  the  entozoa. 
But  as  he  felt  easier  he  took  nothing  else  until  last  March, 
when  he  again  complained  of  worse  distress  and  pain  than 
ever.  I  gave  him  a  mixture  composed  of  one  ounce  of  peeled 
pumpkin  seed,  made  into  an  emulsion,  to  which  I  added  a 
scruple  of  cowage  and  half  an  ounce  of  spirits  of  turpentine. 
This  was  given  after  fifteen  hours'  fast,  and  was  followed  in 
two  hours  by  a  brisk  purge  of  compound  jalap  powder.  This 
expelled  thirty-one  feet  of  taenia  solium — evidently  the  whole 
worm.  He  has  not  had  a  sick  day  since.  In  this  parasite, 
then,  as  well  as  with  the  trichinsB,  it  is  necessary  to  cook  the 
meat  most  thoroughly  to  prevent  infestion. 

No  prudent  individual,  in  view  of  the  facts  here  presented, 
would  ever  eat  "  measly''  pork,  however  slightly  diseased;  nor 
do  I  think  that  any  well  informed  and  prudent  physician  will 
deny  that  such  meat  is  unwholesome  food  for  man. 

As  my  time  is  very  limited  I  cannot,  at  present,  state  more 
in  detail  the  various  panxsites  that  infest  the  flesh  of  the 
animals  upon  which  we  live,  and  in  turn  colonize  the  human 
body  with  the  same  or  lower  forms  of  larval  animal  life,  pro- 
ducing disease  in  all  instances,  and  frequently  death.  We  have 
seen  that  the  minute  trichinas,  too  small  to  be  detected  by  the 
unaided  eye,  inhabiting  the  flesh  of  swine  and  of  beef,  infest 
the  human  muscles,  and  cause  severe,  and  prostrating,  and 
painful  sickness  if  but  a  few  of  the  parasites  reach  the  human 
stomach  from  the  meat,  and  that  where  they  are  swallowed  in 
large  numbers  death  is  nearly  always  the  result. 

The  small  taenia  echinococcus,  in  its  perfect  state,  becomes,  in 
its  larval  state,  a  large  cyst;  and,  as  we  have  shown  from  the 
statements  of  watchful  helminthologists,  ten  thousand  persons 
are  sick  at  the  same  time  with  this  disease  in  Iceland.  The 
cysticercus  cellulosa,  the  larva  of  the  taenia  solium,  infests  the 
flesh  of  the  pig  and  other  animals,  which,  in  its  turn,  by  alter- 
nate generation,  diseases  man.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
eJBFects  on  horned  cattle  of  the  larva  of  the  tcenia  medio-caneUata 
and  tcenia  marginata.  The  brain  disease  of  sheep  and  lambs 
is  produced  by  the  larva  of  the  taenia  caenurus.  The  disease  in 
the  livers  of  the  same  animals,  usually  called  the  ''  rot,"  is  due 
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to  numerous  adult  oviparous  fluke-worms;  the  distoma  and  the 
strongjlus  cause  disease  of  the  lungs  in  calyes  and  Iambs. 
Although  in  some  of  the  latter  of  these  we  cannot  jet  plainly 
point  out  the  "  alternate  generation/'  we  know  that  the  flesh  of 
animals  infested  with  these  entozoa  is  unwholesome  as  human 
food.  ^'And  although  this  opinion  may  be  assailed  on  the 
ground  that  bad  meat  is  consumed  to  a  large  extent^  and  that 
no  hurtful  effects  have  been  traced  to  its  employment,  we  can- 
not trust  to  common  experience  in  a  question  of  this  nature. 
Putting  aside  the  ordinary  sources  of  fallacy,  the  poor  con- 
sumer of  such  meat  is  rarely  capable  of  tracing  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect  between  bad  food  and  its  evil  consequences. 
He  would  conclude  meat  to  be  wholesome  which  failed  to  pro- 
duce some  striking  bad  symptoms  soon  after  a  meal,  and  would 
be  unable  to  refer  to  its  true  cause  the  injurious  influence, 
slowly  and  silently,  but  not  less  certainly,  wrought  upon  the 
system  by  the  long  continued  use  of  an  unwholesome  article  of 
diet." 

Of  the  microscopic  appearance  of  these  entozoa,  Mr.  Quekett, 
in  his  "  Lectures  on  Histology,"  gives  the  following  descrip- 
tions: "The  entozoa  are  divided  into  four  orders,  viz.:  cystica, 
cestoidea,  trematoda  and  nematoidea,  and  the  skeleton,  if  such 
can  be  said  to  exist,  certainly  belongs  to  the  dermal  class.  In 
the  cystic  order  the  structure  of  the  tegument  or  wall  of  the 
cyst  is  minutely  granular,  but  in  its  higher  state  of  develop- 
ment, as  in  cysticercus,  it  consists  of  fibrous  tissue. 

"  In  the  genus  csdnurus  the  cyst  is  granular,  but  in  echino- 
coccus  the  young  frequently  found  within  the  cyst  or  body  of 
the  parent  are  each  provided  with  a  crown  of  hooks  of  peculiar 
figure;  the  same  kind  of  hooks,  but  on  a  larger  scale,  are  met 
with  in  adult  individuals  of  the  genus  cysticercus  and  casnurus. 

"  In  the  cestoid  order,  which  includes  the  *  tapeworms,'  the 
body  consists  of  a  series  of  joints,  each  of  which  is  composed  of 
a  fibrous  tissue,  and  incloses  a  distinct  vascular,  digestive,  and 
generative  apparatus.  The  head  of  the  tadnia  solium  or  com- 
mon tapeworm  is  surrounded  with  a  crown  of  hooks,  but, 
although  larger,  they  are  not  so  numerous  as  those  of  the  young 
.  of  .the  echinococcus. 

''  In  the  order  trematoda,  which  may  be  represented  by  the 
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flake,  inhabiting  the  dacts  of  the  liver,  the  external  tegument 
is  principally  composed  of  a  soft  fibrous  structure,  sufficiently 
transparent  to  allow  of  some  of  the  viscera  being  seen  within. 
In  the  planarise,  which  resemble  the  distoma  in  external  form, 
the  integument  is  capable  of  considerable  elongation. 

'^In  the  last  order,  nematoidea,  in  which  the  articulated  char* 
acter  arrives  at  its  highest  state  of  perfection,  we  have  also 
the  well  developed  dermal  skeleton;  in  some  of  the  large  round 
worms,  such  as  the  ascaris  lumbricoides,  the  integument  is  of 
a  homy  nature,  and  when  viewed  under  the  power  of  250 
diameters  is  found  to  consist  of  a  series  of  rings,  or  bands  of 
transparent  elastic  material,  exhibiting  short  fibres,  crossing 
each  other  at  various  angles;  so  elastic  is  it  that  when  every 
trace  of  muscular  tissue  is  removed,  there  is  an  evident  ten- 
dency in  it  to  resume  the  cylindrical  form  it  originally  oo* 
cupied/' 

Before  closing  this  first  class  of  the  subject  I  have  undertaken 
to  discuss — the  influence  of  parasites  in  the  production  of 
disease — ^I  ought  to  give  a  description  of  the  flora  within  ani- 
mals, but  I  feel  that  I  have  not  as  yet  studied  the  subject 
sufficiently  to  speak  authoritatively  upon  it.  That  vegetable 
parasites — ectophyta— frequently  infest  cattle  and  produce 
disease  on  man  we  have  many  instances,  the  most  frequent  of 
which  is  the  "ring-worm,"  affecting  cattle,  which  produces 
eruptions  and  boils  on  the  hands  of  persons  who  clean  them, 
or  who  dress  their  skins.  These  sores  and  eruptions  are 
caused  by  the  vegetable  parasites  trycophyton  tonsurans.  But 
any  description  of  the  ectophyta  is  beyond  our  province,  as  we 
must  confine  ourselves  exclusively  to  the  effects  produced  by 
diseased  meat  and  milk. 

FcLSciola  Hepalka;  Distoma  ffepatteum;  Liver  Flukey  the 
most  common  cf  the  liver  entozoa  of  sheep,  oatSe  and  other  herb- 
iverous  animals;  the  Rot. — ^The  fluke  is  the  most  common  ol 
all  the  known  existing  species  of  trematoda.  The  number  of 
existing  species  is  very  large.  In  a  most  elaborate  and  length- 
ened paper  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  ''  Journal  of  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Linnean  Society/'  entitled  a  *'  Synopsis  of  the  Dis- 
tomid»,''  by  T.  Spencer  Gobbold,  M.D.,  he  recognizes  844  di& 
ferent  species  of  flukes;  of  these,  126  are  proper  to  fishes,  108 
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to  birds,  47  to  reptiles,  58  to  mammalia,  and  5  to  non-vertebrate 
animals. 

The  flukes  are  small  parasites,  generally  visible  to  the  un* 
aided  eye,  some  not  exceeding  one-hundredth  of  an  inch  in 
longitudinal  diameter,  but  many  of  the  species  from  one-quarter 
to  one-half  an  inch  in  length.  The  species  we  are  here  consid* 
ering,  the  fasciola  hepatica,  seldom  exceeds  an  inch  in  length, 
and  the  majority  found  are  not  more  than  half  that  length.' 
There  are  four  known  varieties,  very  much  larger,  varying  from 
three  to  five  inches  in  length;  but  of  these  we  need  not  speak^ 
as  they  are  not  parasites  within  animals  whose  flesh  we  eat. 

These  flukes  enjoy  the  privilege  during  a  portion  of  their  ex* 
istence  of  making  for  themselves  a  home  in  the  interior  of  the 
bodies  of  living  animals,  but  they  are  not  parasitic  during  the 
whole  period  of  their  existence;  for  while  passing  through  the 
cycle  of  their  life  development,  they  are  found  during  their 
earliest  period  in  ponds,  brooks,  moist  places,  low  pasture 
grounds,  on  the  leaves  of  grasses  and  weeds  that  are  kept  moist 
by  water  or  dew.  In  a  further  period  of  development  they  at- 
tach themselves  to  the  body  of  a  slug,  pond  snail,  tadpole,  or 
some  aquatic  insect,  and  bore  themselves  within  to  the  viscera 
of  their  hosts.  In  this  state  they  frequently  migrate  from  the 
body  of  their  host  and  become  capable  of  an  independent  exist- 
ence. They  are  taken  into  the  stomachs  of  sheep,  cattle,  etc., 
either  by  the  animal  drinking  water,  or  eating  grass  or  vege- 
table food,  or  swallowing  the  soft  body  of  some  aquatic  insect 
containing  the  parasite.  Upon  entrance  into  the  digestive 
organs  of  cattle,  the  cercari®  bore  their  way  after  a  time  into 
the  liver,  where  they  become  encysted  and  remain  for  weeks 
or  months,  perfecting  their  development,  until  they  arrive  to 
the  sexually  mature  fasciola  hepatica.  When  fully  arrived  at 
its  state  of  perfection,  it  bores  its  way  into  the  ducts  of  the 
liver,  passes  down  the  ductus  communis  choledicus  into  the  in- 
testines, and  is  thence  expelled  from  its  vertebrate  host.  Its 
^gs  are  deposited  upon  the  moist  ground  or  upon  growing 
vegetables.  v 

These  parasites  are  sometimes  very  numerous  in  the  livers  of 
sheep  found  in  this  market.  I  have  seen  fifteen  sexually  ma- 
ture animals  within  the  liver  of  one  sheep.    The  animal  was  in 
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a  sickly  condition  and  oould  not  have  lired  long — its  irbole 
carcase  had  a  diseased  appearance,  but  it  was  sold  for  humaa 
food.  The  parasite  is  more  frequently  found  in  the  spring,  and 
when  the  Bpring  is  very  wet,  fearful  mortality  frequently  occurs 
amongst  sheep  from  this  cause.  Dr.  Oobbold  says,  '*  This  little 
entozoon,  more  powerful  for  the  destruction  of  its  friends  than 
our  huge  armaments  for  the  annihilation  of  our  enemies,  de- 
stroys in  England  alone  some  tens  and  even  hundreds  of  thou* 
sands  of  sheep  annually,  besides  afflicting  in  a  lesser  .degree 
the  larger  cattle— added  to  which,  our  own  viscera  are  some- 
times deemed  worthy  of  a  visit."  In  some  years,  in  England, 
over  2,000,000  of  sheep  have  been  destroyed  by  this  parasite, 
and  this  does  not  include  the  numbers  that  are  killed  and  sent 
to  the  meat  market  to  prevent  a  total  loss  to  ;the  pockets  of 
the  owners.  As  we  in  all  American  cities  virtually  have  no 
system  of  meat  inspection,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
effect  that  this  large  amount  of  diseased  meat  has  upon  the 
public  health. 

Inmimerabk  diseases  are  ufidonbtedly  engendered  by  the  twe  of 
diseased  meats,  which  might  be  prevented  if  ihe  subject  that  I 
have  opened  for  discussion  were  properly  understood;  but  great 
difficulties  stand  in  the  tvay  of  acquiring  a  deep  knowledge  upon 
the  subject.  2^o  assistance  of  any  kind  is  afforded  to  those  who 
would  ducidale  the  subject,  the  whole  expense  of  procuring  ani- 
mals or  meats  must  be  borne  by  the  student  himsdf  and  there  are 
no  societies  to  afford  him  any  encouragement  or  assistance;  his 
progress,  unless  he  has  abundance  of  means  at  his  disposal, 
which,  unfortumxtdy,  is  seldom  the  case,  must  necessarily  be  slow. 
In  Europe  the  governments  foster  and  furnish  the  means  to 
prosecute  svch  researches. 

I  have  before  spoken  of  the  "  Synopsis  of  Distomft,"  by  Dr. 
Gobbold;  the  conclusions  to  which  he  has  arrived  as  to  the  de- 
velopment and  transformations  of  the  common  liver  entoBOon 
of  cattle  may  thus  be  summed  up: 

1.  The  fasciola  hepatica,  or  sexually  mature  liver  fluke,  is 
especially  prevalent  in  sheep  during  the  spring  of  the  year,  at 
which  time  it  constantly  escapes  from  the  alimentary  canal  of 
its  host  and  is  thus  transferred  to  open  pasture  grounds. 

2.  It  has  been  shown  by  dissections  that  the  liver  of  a  single 
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«heep  may,  at  a  given  time,  harbor  eeveral  dozen  specimens  of 
the  fluke;  and  it  is  certain  that  every  mature  entozoon  will 
contain  many  thousands  of  minnte  eggs. 

3.  The  escaped  flakes  do  not  exhibit  powers  of  locomotion 
sufficient  to  prove  them  capable  of  undertaking  an  extended 
migration,  but  their  movements  may  subserve  the  purpose  of 
concealing  them  within  the  grass  or  soft  soil  where  they  have 
fallen. 

4.  The  eggs  can  only  escape  from  the  oviduct  of  the  entozoon 
one  at  a  time;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  large 
numbers  of  loose  ova  are  expelled  from  the  infested  sheep  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  flukes  themselves. 

5.  By  the  dispersing  agency  of  winds,  rains,  insects,  feet  of 
cattle,  dogs,  rabbits,  and  other  animals,  and  even  by  man  him- 
self, the  eggs  are  carried  in  various  directions,  not  a  few  of 
them  ultimately  finding  their  way  into  pools,  ponds,  ditches, 
canals  and  running  streams. 

6.  The  freed  eggs,  if  mature,  contain  ciliated  embryos 
capable  of  active  progression,  when  brought  in  contact  with 
dew  on  the  blades  of  grass,  rain-drops,  pools  of  water,  ponds 
and  lakes.  The  prolonged  action  of  moistm-e  without,  aided 
by  vigorous  movements  of  the  perfected  embryo  within,  serves 
to  loosen  the  lid-like  end  of  the  eggHshell  by  the  opemng  of 
which  the  animalcule  is  set  free. 

7.  The  ciliated  embryo,  or  proacoUx,  as  Yan  Benden  calls 
it,  contains  within  itself  a  solitary  germ,  which  is  developed  by 
a  process  of  internal  budding  into  a  non«ciliated  larva  ovaociex. 

8.  The  ciliated  embryo,  after  swimming  about  for  a  time, 
sooner  or  later  selects  and  attaches  itself  to  the  surface  of  the 
body  of  a  pond  snail  or  slug,  or  the  soft  body  of  some  aquatic 
insect.  In  this  situation  it  soon  looses  its  ciliated  covering,  and 
subsequently  gains  access  to  the  interior  of  the  selected  host. 

9.  Once  within  the  viscera  of  its  host  the  embryo  disappears, 
leaving  the  hitherto  contained  germ-bud  or  scolex  to  undergo 
its  farther  development,  which  is  accomplished  rapidly,  a  second 
progeny  being  at  the  same  time  formed  within  its  own  interior. 

10.  The  enlarged  and  independent  scolex  is  now  transformed 
into  a  large  sac  or  cyst,  for  the  support  and  protection  of  its 
contained  progeny.    In  this  condition  it  is  frequently  called  a 
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■**  nurse"  or  "  gporo  cyst,"  and  when  rather  highly  organized  is 
known  by  the  title  of  "  redia." 

11.  The  nurse  progeny,  or  trematoda  larrao,  thus  produced 
within  the  scolex,  are  usually  furnished  with  tails,  and  when 
fully  developed  are  the  well  known  cercaria.  Van  Bendea 
calls  them  pro-glottides. 

12.  The  cercaria  have  a  tendency  to  migrate  from  the 
bodies  of  their  moUuscan  or  insect  hosts,  and  they  are  quite 
capable  of  an  independent  existence.  During  these  wander- 
ings in  the  water,  or  in  moist  pastures,  they  are  occasionally 
brought  in  contact  with  the  human  body,  and  in  some  instances 
appear  to  have  succeeded  in  penetrating  the  skin. 

13.  It  is  not  certain  whether  the  cercaria  are  taken  into  the 
bodies  of  quadrupeds  when  the  latter  are  drinking  water  or 
eating  solid  food,  but  it  is  probable  they  are  transferred  in 
either  way.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  they  are  often  swallowed 
while  still  within  the  bodies  of  their  molluscan  or  insect  hosts. 

14.  From  the  digestive  organs  of  sheep  or  cattle  the  cercaria 
bore  their  way  through  the  tissues  into  the  liver,  in  which  sit- 
uation they  part  with  their  tails,  and  become  encysted.  This 
constitutes  the  so-called  pupa  stage. 

15.  The  pupa  thus  encysted  for  many  weeks  or  even  months 
attains  a  higher  organization,  at  last  becoming  converted  into- 
the  sexually  mature  fasciola  hepatica.  It  then  gains  access  to 
the  liver  ducts,  passes  into  the  common  biliary  outlet,  or  ductus 
communis  choledicus,  from  tlience  is  transmitted  into  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  being  finally  expelled  from  its  vertebrate  host  in 
the  manner  previously  described. 

An  elaborate  treatise  on  this  parasite  is  "  De  la  Reprodue- 
tions  chez  les  Tr6matodes  endo-parasites,  par  J.  J.  Maulini^. 
Extrait  du  tome  iii.  des  Memoires  de  I'Institut  G6n6vis." 

Dr.  H.  A.  Pagenstecher,  of  Heidelberg,  says,  on  this  para- 
site: "  We  are  again  encouraged  to  take  up  our  hitherto  fruit- 
less searchings  among  land  snails,  and  we  hope,  with  M.  Mau- 
lini6,  that  the  next  steps  in  this  direction  will  clear  up  the 
history  of  the  development  of  distoma  hepaticum."  * 

[To  be  oontinoed.] 

1  £ee,  also,  Die  Mensohlichen  Parasiten  and  die  von  ihnen  lierruhrenden 
Kzmkheiten.    Von  Badolf  Leuckart    Leipzig:  1863. 
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Amblyopia  Produced  by  Osmic  Acid.  By  Henry  D.  Noyes, 
M.D,,  New  York;  Surgeon  to  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary,  etc. 

[Be»d  before  the  American  Ophthafanologlcal  Society,  Jane,  1866.] 

In  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal  for  February,  1866,  is  an 
account  of  the  recent  progress  of  chemistry,  by  Dr.  Stevenson 
M' Adam,  and  a  statement  is  made  of  the  poisonous  effects  of  a 
new  substance,  mercuric  methide,  and  that  among  the  mis* 
chiefs'to  the  nervous  system,  viz.,  deafness,  idiocy,  numbness,  it 
caused  loss  of  sight. 

I  am  induced  to  relate  the  following  observation  of  poison- 
ous qualities  belonging  to  another  rare  chemical  agent,  viz., 
osm|p  acid.  This  substance  is  a  derivative  from  the  metal 
osmium,  and  the  latter  is  found  associated  with  platinum  and 
iridium  in  minute  quantities.  It  is  stated  in  Brande  &  Taylor, 
p.  490,  thaf  when , heated  in  the  air  osmium  bums  into  an 
oxide,  and  exhales  poisonous  fumes,  having  a  peculiar  odor, 
somewhat  like  that  of  chlorine. '' 

In  June,  1863,  Dr.  P.,  assistant  in  a  chemical  laboratory, 
came  into  my  office,  stating  that  he  had  been  suddenly  made 
blind  in  the  left  eye  in  the  following  manner.  He  was  heating 
in  a  crucible  a  compound  of  iridium  and  osmium.  He  took 
out  a  bit  of  the  metal  with  a  pair  of  forceps  for  closer  inspec- 
tion, and  though  aware  of  the  poisonous  properties  of  the 
fumes,  incautiously  held  it  near  the  left  eye.  Immediately 
struck  with  a  sharp  pain,  he  shut  the  eye  and  drew  back.  In 
ten  minutes  he  came  into  my  office.  The  lids  were  spasmodi- 
cally closed,  light  very  distressing,  and  pain  in  the  globe  se- 
vere. The  conjunctiva  and  sclera  were  intensely  injected, 
and  lachrymation  profuse.  Pupil  of  natural  size  and  activ- 
ity. Sight  dim,  viz.,  J,  and  reads  only  No.  3  of  Jaeger  at 
ten  inches.  All  objects  look  dim.  This  dimness  is  not  th^ 
effect  of  lachrymation,  because  wiping  away  the  tears  does  not 
better  the  vision.  Accommodation  perfect.  There  are  no 
muscae  nor  phosphenes;  the  visual  field  normal.  By  the  oph- 
thalmoscope, both  the  inverted  and  upright  image,  no  material 
change  discovered.  The  media  clear,  the  optic  nerve  pink, 
but  not  unftke  the  other  eye. 
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The  external  inflammatory  symptoms  continued  for  one  day, 
and  then  the  eye  resumed  its  normal  condition,  both  in  appear* 
ance  and  function. 

Dr.  P.  informed  me  that  a  similar  accident  had  once  before 
occurred  to  him,  and  that  he  had  eeen  an  account  of  such  an 
occurrence  to  a  Russian  chemist. 

The  impaired  sight  was  not  the  effect  of  tiie  irritation  of  the 
conjunctiva,  because  an  equal  degree  may  be  excited  by  the 
presence  of  a  foreign  particle,  without  any  amblyopia.  Dr« 
P.  and  myself  were  botili  convinced  tliat  a  peculiar  poisonous 
influence  was  exerted  on  the  retina,  produced  in  a  marvel- 
ously  short  time,  by  the  simple  contact  for  only  an  instant  of 
the  irritating  fumes  of  osmic  acid  with  the  surface  of  the  globe* 

I  also  present  to  the  Society  the  following  cases  of  sub-retinal 
effusion,  in  two  of  which  the  operation  of  puncturing  the  retina 
was  performed  without  benefit,  and  two  of  which  resulted  in 
nearly  complete  spontaneous  absorption  of  the  effusion* 
The  latter  result  is,  as  is  well  known,  extremely  rare,  while 
the  negative  issue  of  the  operation  to  procure  absorption  of 
the  fluid  is,  as  we  know  from  the  trials  of  Mr.  Bowman  and 
Prof,  Grsefe,  the  common  experience. 

Cases  of  Sub-Retind  Effus{m.-^1S65,  February.  Mr.  B.  P* 
N.,  89t.  35,  native  of  Orange  County,  New  York,  a  policeman, 
weighs  about  230  lbs.,  of  florid  face  and  very  muscular.  For 
two  months  has  had  flashes  of  light,  bursting  balls  of  fire* 
Sight  had  always  been  good;  had  no.  pain  in  eyes,  but  some 
heaviness  of  the  head;  bowels  regular.  A  few  days  ago  sight 
of  left  eye  suddenly  injured;  cannot  read  any  print;  visual 
field  in  its  upper  half  is  entirely  dark,  the  line  of  division 
being  nearly  horizontal  (the  lower  half  is  normal).  By  the 
ophthalmoscope  the  retina  is  seen  to  be  pushed  into  the  vitre- 
ous humor  by  subjacent  hemorrhage.  The  sac  occupies  the 
lower  and  outer  portion  of  the  fundus.  The  vitreous  dear, 
the  optic  easily  seen,  and  the  emergent  vessels  congested. 

Bight  eye,  vision  1;  at  the  edge  of  the  optic  disk  is  a  little 
crescentic  atrophy  of  the  choroid,  as  in  posterior  staphylcHuay 
but  there  is  no  myopia. 

I  determined  to  puncture  the  retina  in  hope  of  iooipraviiig 
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sight.  At  erening,  with  the  aid  of  Dr.  Agnew,  irbo  held  the 
upper  lid,  I  performed  the  operation.  The  patient  placed 
ander  a  gas-light,  and  the  eye  illaminated  by  a  mirror  attached 
by  an  elastic  band  to  my  forehead,  a  broad,  double  edged  nee- 
dUe  was  entered  between  the  superior  and  external  recti  mus* 
cles,  and  advanced  until  its  point  was  distinctly  seen  in  the 
ritreous  humor;  it  then  was  plunged  into  the  highest  part  of 
tiie  retinal  sac,  and  the  point  carried  backwards  to  enlarge 
the  perforation.  Blood  at  once  flowed  into  the  yitreous. 
Applied  a  compress  and  bandage. 

The  following  day  took  eight  ounces  of  blood  from  the  me* 
dian  frontal  rein,  with  great  relief  to  the  oppression  in  the 
head.    Ordered  a  brisk  cathartic. 

On  the  second  day  exaoiined  interior  of  eye,  and  found  the 
litreous  filled  with  clots.  By  a  strong  light  could  see  the 
retina  floating  at  a  lower  level  and  much  wrinkled;  it  was  be« 
fore  quite  smooth  and  tense.  After  two  weeks  the  moderate 
reaction  which  took  place  passed  away.  During  five  months 
there  was  a  gradual  clearing  up  of  the  vitreous  humor,  but 
never  to  a  degree  which  gave  useful  sight.  Then,  viz.,  in  July, 
serous  irido-choroiditis  ensued,  with  great  injection,  pain  and 
tension.  By  paracentesis  and  moderate  antiphlogistics  this 
was  overcome. 

October.  A  chronic  inflammation  remained;  the  globe  soft* 
ened;  the  pupil  irregular  and  adherent;  iris  atrophied;  vitre- 
ous filled  with  opaque  material;  no  perception  of  light;  con- 
siderable ciliary  congestion  and  neuralgia. 

April,  1866.  Atrophy  of  globe  decided;  eye  not  painAil; 
lens  cataractous. 

Case  II. — Mr.  R.  V.,  farmer,  New  Jersey,  «t.  26,  of  temper- 
ate habits,  good  health,  was  under  treatment  in  the  summer  of 
1862  for  sub-acute  retinitis  with  serous  effusion  into  the  vitre- 
ous of  left  eye.  The  case  continued  during  ten  months  under 
treatment,  until  the  eye  became  clear  and  vision  good.  For  a 
year  there  was  no  change.  Muscffi  then  began  to  appear  be- 
fore the  opposite  eye,  and  after  continuing  for  a  month  a  sudden 
Knd  great  loss  of  vision  took  place,  for  which  he  again  con- 
sulted me.  I  found  the  visual  field  much  encroached  upon  at 
its  periphei^,  atid  central  vision  reduced  to  the  perception  of 
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1  large  objectSi  as  the  hand  at  a  short  distance.  .  By  the  opbtbal- 
moscope,  the  lesion  was  found  to  be  an  eflfusion  of  serum  which 
had  stripped  up  the  retina  throughout  its  entire  circumference. 
It  hung  in  folds  into  the  vitreous,  projecting  on  all  sidea 
toward  the  axis  of  the  globe.  The  vitreous  turbid;  by  peeping 
Tinder  the  retinal  festoons  the  nerve  could  be  dimly  seen,  and 
was  deeply  congested. 

After  a  fortnight,  during  which  he  was  cupped  and  purgecl 
and  otherwise  treated,  no  improvement  took  place,  although 
the  serum  settled  to  the  bottom  of  the  eye  and  appeared  to  fill 
two-thirds  of  its  cavity.  The  retina  floated  freely  upon  it, 
thrown  into  numerous  folds,  had  a  gray,  opaque  color,  and 
some  spots  of  a  very  dense  white.  Optic  then  invisible.  Vis- 
ual field  existed  only  below  the  horizon  and  within  very  narrow 
lateral  boundaries.  I  determined  to  resort  to  the  puncture  of 
the  retina  with  the  view  of  allowing  the  serum  to  mix  freely 
with  the  vitreous,  and  hoping  that  the  retina  would  resume  its 
proper  relations,  if  not  immediately,  as  a  result  of  gradual 
^absorption.  I  made  use  of  two  straight,  broad  needles,  en- 
tering the  sclera  at  its  equator,  one  between  the  internal  and 
inferior  recti,  the  other  between  the  external  and  inferior  recti. 
I  was  aided  by  Dr.  Bumstead,  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  Wil- 
liams, of  Brooklyn.  The  operation  was  by  gas-light,  and  the 
interior  of  the  eye  illuminated  by  a  mirror  attached  by  an 
elastic  band  to  my  forehead.  I  could  see  the  point  of  pne 
needle  emerge  through  the  retina,  and  could  feel  the  other 
touching  it.  I  lacerated  the  retina  in  the  same  manner  that 
we  tear  a  capsular  cataract.  On  withdrawing  the  needles, 
.about  six  drops  of  a  pale  fluid  escaped,  and  the  globe  was  soft. 
Previously  its  tension  was  normal.    Applied  pressure  bandage. 

The  following  day  the  visual  field  had  risen  to  a  higher 
level;  eye  slightly  injected.  On  third  day,  used  the  ophthal- 
moscope, and  found  the  vitreous  filled  with  membranous  opaci- 
ties. 

About  two  months  afterwards  it  was  found  that  the  eff'usioh 
remained  beneath  the  retina;  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye  it  was 
opaque  and  appeared  to  be  as  great  in  quantity  as  before. 
There  was  also  efi'usion  behind  the  retina  at  its  upper  parL 
This  fluid  was  very  clear  and  small  in  quantity,  permitting  the 
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retina  to  lie  very  close  to  the  choroid.  With  this  portion  6t 
the  retina  he  could  perceive  light,  but  not  count  fingers.  Optic 
entrance  visible.  After  two  months  longer  there  was  no 
change,  certainly  no  improvement  either  in  vision  or  in  oph- 
thalmoscopic appearances. 

The  other  eye,  namely,  the  left,  which  had  first  been  the  sub- 
ject of  treatment,  continued  good,  vision  being  |},  the  optic 
habitually  hyperasmic. 

One  year  after,  in  February,  1866,  the  patient  came  to  me 
again.  Within  the  last  three  months  he  had  had  three  attacks 
of  sudden  dimness  of  sight.  The  first  two  had  lasted  but  a  few 
days;  from  the  last,  which  took  place  four  weeks  before,  he  was 
still  suffering. 

I  found  the  vitreous  humor  pervaded  by  clots,  and  the  optic 
not  visible  because  of  the  turbidity;  the  visual  field  equal  in 
all  parts,  and  no  separation  of  the  retina.  There  had  been  no 
pain,  and  the  patient  knew  of  no  cause  to  produce  this  hemor- 
rhage. 

After  two  months  longer  a  fresh  bleeding  occurred,  and  at 
this  time  behind  the  retina,  leaving  him  barely  perception  of 
light  in  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  visual  field. 

Notwithstanding  derivative  treatment,  pretty  actively  em- 
ployed, and  regulated  diet  and  mode  of  life,  no  improvement 
was  effected,  and  the  patient  remains  blind. 

After  the  non-success  of  the  attempt  to  get  absorption  of  the 
sdb-retinal  effusion  in  the  first  eye,  it  was  not  deemed  of  any 
avail  to  make  another  effort  in  the  second. 

I  found  it  very  difficult  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  repeated 
intra-ocular  effusions  and  hemorrhages.  The  patient  was  of 
temperate  habits,  lived  a  regular  life,  being  a  farmer,  had  no 
occasion  to  overtax  his  eyes,  and  possessed  robust  health.  Had 
no  hemorrhagic  diathesis;  very  rarely  had  epistaxis;  very  sel- 
dom had  headache.  There  was  no  heart  disease,  no  atheroma 
of  arteries,  no  irregularity  of  the  pulse.  Urine  normal.  The 
only  clue  to  a  cause  is  found  in  the  fact  that  his  mother  died 
of  apoplexy. 

From  the  more  extended  and  unsatisfactory  experience  of 
Bowman  and  Graefe  in  the  surgical  treatment  of  sub-retinal 
effusions,  we  are  driven  to  attempt  yet  other  methods  of  relief. 

Vol.  IIL— No.  16.  18 
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It  is  doubtful  whether  any  form  of  saction  would  prove  move 
Sttcoessfiil,  but  it  may  be  worth  trying. 

The  prognosis  in  this  disease  is  always  extremely  unfayor^ 
able,  bat  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  adding  ti»o  instances  in 
which  a  very  decided  improvement  took  place  by  ther  almosb 
complete  and  spontaneous  absorption  of  the  flcdd* 

Cabb  III.— October  11, 1864.  Mr.  C.  M.  J^  mi.  40,.  engxa- 
yer,  health  good,  myopic  ^;  has  chronic  ophthalmia  tarsi;  ha» 
had  no  trouble  of  sight  except  by  an  accident  16  years  ago, 
irhen  one  eye  was  struck  by  a  piece  of  wood;  its  sight  was  do* 
^royed  for  a  month,  and  afterwards  vestored.  Four  days  agor 
the  left  eye  suddenly  became  dim;  there  was  no  pain  nor  exr 
ternal  inflammation.  The  visual  field  is  dark  below  the  hori* 
zon»  and  on  the  outer  side  the  impairment  reaches  a  little  above 
the  horizon.  By  the  ophthalmoscope  an  effusion  of  a  light 
color  is  seen  to  have  taken  place  behind  the  retina,  at  the  upper 
a&d  inner  part  of  the  fundus,  evidently  serum. 

On  the  16th,  eight  days  from  the  attack,  the  visual  field 
became  much  more  extensive. 

On  the  18th|  eleven  days  from  the  attack,  the  field  of  vision 
was  complete;  the  sharpness  of  sight  was  such  that  with  glasses 
— 10  he  could  count  fingers  at  eight  feet.  By  the  ophthalmo- 
scope the  vitreous  is  found  to  be  hazy,  but  no  large  massea 
floating  in  it.  No  detachment  of  the  retina  can  be  discovered^ 
nor  could  I  find  any  evidence  of  its  haviug  been  torn  or  per- 
forated. 

On  the  20th  haziness  of  the  vitreous  continues,  but  permits 
the  optic  to  be  seen.  On  the  portion  of  the  fundus  where  the 
effusion  occurred  ripples  or  folds  of  the  retina  can  be  dis- 
cerned, as  if  it  had  not  yet  become  smoothly  applied*  I  can 
also  discover,  when  the  eye  is  turned  upwards,  a  mark  like  a 
scar,  surrounded  by  white  spots  and  pigment  masses,  as  if  there 
had  been  at  some  former  time  a  laceration  of  the  choroid.  I 
consider  it  extremely  probable  that  this  is  the  result  of  the 
blow  inflicted  on  the  eye  sixteen  years  ago,  and  which  caused 
a  temporary  loss  of  sight.  He  has  now  metamorpbopsia;  upon 
looking  at  straight  parallel  lines,  some  of  them  have  a  curve 
like  this  y\\  .    No  lesion  can  be  discovered  at  the  macula  lutea* 

I  met  the  patient  in  the  street  some  months  afterwards,  and 
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he  averred  that  sight  had  improved  until  it  was  almost  as  good 
as  before  the  effusion  took  place. 

In  another  instance  of  post-retinal  effusion  I  have  seen  a 
decided  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  fluid.  The  place  of  de- 
tachment was  on  the  temporal  side  of  tbe  fundus,  and  extended 
over  but  a  small  space.    The  fluid  appeared  to  be  serum. 

There  have  been  other  cases  recorded  in  which  absorption 
of  such  effusions  has  occurred.  In  the  Klinischt  MonaisUdtterj^ 
Harch,  1866,  page  81,  are  two  cases:  one  spontaneous,  recorded 
hj  Steffan,  the  other  the  effect  of  an  orbital  abscess,  relatedl 
by  Bertin.    In  both  these  instances  the  effusion  was  serum. 

It  is  well  known  that  an  effusion  may  descend  to  the  bottom 
of  the  eye,  stripping  up  the  retina,  and  permitting  the  portion 
originally  pushed  off  to  relapse  to  its  place,  and  sometimes  to 
recover  its  function;  but  the  cases  I  have  cited  were  of  a  dif- 
ferent and  more  auspicious  character.  The  event  of  absorp- 
tion is  exceedingly  rare,  but  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that 
in  the  case  of  serous  exudation  it  is  not  impossible. 

There  are  two  points  to  which  I  would  call  attention,  viJ5.r 
how  to  make  the  diagnosis  of  a  very  small  and  transparent 
post-retinal  exudation,  and  the  fact  that  then  the  functions  of 
the  retina  may  not  be  entirely  suspended. 

I  have  foand  it  a  little  troublesome  to  distinguish  a  slight 
lifting  up  of  the  retina  when  the  subjacent  fluid  was  transpar- 
ent and  the  retina  not  opalescent.  Careful  scrutiny  will  de- 
cide the  diagnosis,  by  observing  that  the  retina  exhibits  at  this, 
spot  a  rippled  reflection,  something  like  the  effect  produced  by 
a  seamed  and  irregular  pane  of  window-glass.  The  light 
glances  from  it  as  it  would  from  the  surface  of  water  rippled 
by  a  gentle  breeze.  This  is  to  be  seen  by  the  inverted  image^ 
and  may  be  pronounced  upon  with  far  greater  certainty  by  the 
binocular  than  by  the  monocular  ophthalmoscope.  This  is  one 
of  the  cases  which  exhibits  in  a  striking  way  the  great  advan- 
tages of  the  binocular  instrument.  Another  point  in  diagnosiiy 
is  gained  by  the  use  of  the  upright  image,  the  direct  method  ct 
examination.  If  the  eyo  be  emmetropic,  a  portion  of  the  fun- 
dtxs  will  be  found  where  hyperopia  becomes  evident.  While  a 
weak  concave  glass,  say  — 1-36,  may  be  needful  to  get  a  bharp 
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Imago  of  the  ftindus  at  the  place  of  detachment  this  glass  will 
be  Buperfluous,  and  the  transition  from  attached  to  separated 
retina  will,  at  the  borders  of  the  exudation,  become  manifest. 
If  any  large  retinal  vessels  traverse  tiie  detached  portion  of 
the  membrane,  their  tortaositj  will  at  once  settle  the  diagnosis. 
Bat  my  remarks  apply  to  the  case  where  no  such  aid  is  afforded. 
In  such  cases  I  have  sometimes  been  able  to  see  the  choroidal 
vessels  through  the  retina  and  subjacent  serum. 

To  verify  the  diagnosis  beyond  question,  put  a  convex  glass 
behind  the  mirror  and  try  how  strong  this  may  be  and  yet 
give  a  clear  view  of  the  detached  retina.  Knowing,  then,  the 
refractive  condition  of  the  eye,  the  difference  between  the 
usual  emmetropia,  myopia  or  hyperopia  of  the  eye  and  the 
local  hyperopia,  diminished  myopia  or  greatly  increased  hy- 
peropia, will  prove  that  the  retina  is  pushed  into  the  vitreous 
humor. 

Finally,  I  may  briefly  allude  to  the  fact  which  others  have 
noticed,  that  even  when  lifted  from  the  choroid,  providing  the 
fluid  be  not  great  in  quantity  nor  opaque,  the  retina  may  retain 
perception  of  light  and  possibly  perception  of  objects.  This 
has  a  bearing  upon  prognosis  and  also  upon  diagnosis,  as  de- 
rived from  examination  of  the  field  of  vision. 


On  the  Necessity  cf  Employing  Greatei'  Accuracy  in  Ascertain^ 
ing  and  Expressing  the  Degree  of  Acuteness  of  Vision.  By 
H.  Debbt,  M.D.,  Boston. 

[Bead  before  fhe  Amerion  OpbtiialmologiQel  Society,  June,  1866.] 

This  is  a  subject  of  absorbing  importance.  It  is  the  text  in 
which  ophthalmology  records  its  triumphs.  That  it  should  be 
clear,  defined,  terse  and  accurate,  none  will  deny,  as  upon  itB 
possession  of  these  qualities  depends  the  value  of  our  scientific 
observations. 

The  older  ophthalmologists  gave  the  results  of  their  treat- 
ment, operative  or  medicinal,  in  a  vague  and  unsatisfactory 
^manner.  We  are  informed  that  the  vision  in  one  case  remained 
imperfect;  in  another,  became  so  much  improved  that  the  pa- 
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tleat  couliread  ordinarj  type,  or  even  fine  print.  One  could 
dee  objects  about  him  nearly  as  well  as  ever;  another  received 
imperfect  impressions.  This  information  is  very  well  as  far 
Ibs  it  goes,  giving,  as  it  does,  an  approximate  idea  of  the  ben- 
efits resulting  from  the  operation  or  treatment.  But  in  view  . 
of  the  vast  advances  recently  made  in  the  single  department  of 
Operative  ophthalmic  surgery,  it  will  be  readily  admitted  that 
fer  greater  accuracy  of  expression  is  required  in  order  to  de- 
^de  on  the  relative  merits  of  rival  operations,  to  ascertain 
exactly  how  far  the  degree  of  vision,  retained  or  acquired,  falls 
short  of,  or  how  it  compai^es  with,  the  normal  standard.  The 
subject  to  be  discussed  during  the  present  session  is  an  instance 
in  point.  Of  what  value  would  be  the  statistics  of  a  hundred 
eases  of  extraction  of  cataract  where  it  was  simply  stated  that 
the  patient  afterwards  read  newspaper  print  or  great  primer 
type,  no  allusion  being  made  to  the  rapidity  or  confidence  with 
which  this  was  accomplished,  to  the  distance  at  which  the 
paper  or  book  was  held,  or  to  the  perception  of  distant  objects  ? 
I  have,  for  example,  at  present  a  patient  laboring  under  an 
amblyopia  brought  about  by  the  inordinate  use  of  tobacco. 
With  one  eye  he  reads  Jaeger  No.  6  (brevier);  with  the  other 
Jaeger  No.  4  (nonpareil).  This  sounds  like  a  fair  amount  of 
sight.  And  yet  this  very  patient,  put  to  the  tests  now  in  com- 
mon use,  is  discovered  to  have  lost  in  one  eye  \jths,  in  the 
other  Ifths  of  his  vision.  And  the  principle  long  received, 
that  a  large  retinal  image  aids  the  eye  to  overcome  numerous 
circles  of  dispersion,  enables  us  to  account  for  the  size  of  type 
made  out  when  held  in  close  proximity. 

It  is,  therefore,  no  longer  sufficient  to  say  that  the  eye  makes 
out  a  certain  size  of  ordinary  type,  and  it  is  for  such  reasons 
that  the  useful  system  of  Jaeger  (so  great  an  advance  on  what 
had  preceded  it)  has  yielded  to  that  which  we  owe  to  the  genius 
of  Snellen.  With  his  formula  we  are  all  familiar.  "  The  ut- 
most distance  at  which  the  types  are  recognized,  divided  by 
the  distance  at  which  they  appear  at  an  angle  of  five  minutes, 
gives  the  acuteness  of  vision.''  ^  ^  ^  c^tainly  deserves  to 
come  next  in  order  to  the  formula  of  Bonders  for  expressing 
the  range  or  accommodation,  the  stepping  stone  to  his  labors 
!n  that  field. 
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I  fliink,  however,  that  bo  oae  can  long  watch  the  progregs 
of  his  own  cases  and  record  results  on  the  plan  of  Snellen, 
without  being  sensible  of  certain  deficiencies  in  its  present  ap- 
pjlication.  And  I  am  desirous  of  very  briefly  calling  your 
attention  to  a  leading  source  of  ioaccuracy,  viz.,  the  varying 
degree  of  UlunUnatian. 

That  the  amount  of  vision  is  dependent  on  the  intensity  <xt 
light  has  been  recognized  by  Snellen,  and  in  his  edition  of 
1866  be  states  that  the  illumination  of  the  letters  should  be  of 
constant  value  during  our  experiments.  The  majority  of  us 
have  doubtless  been  struck  with  the  varying  answers  obtained 
from  the  same  person  when  examined  at  different  times  of  day 
and  in  different  states  of  the  weather.  Fractions  of  different 
value  are  obtained  in  the  same  case  within  so  brief  a  space  of 
time  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  appreciable  change 
in  the  vision  having  taken  place.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  dwell  on  this  fact,  entertaining  no  doubt  that  the  experience 
of  all  who  use  the  test  of  Snellen  by  ordinary  daylight  will 
bear  me  out  in  this  respect. 

On  the  principle,  then,  that  "  the  illumination  of  i^e  letters 
should  be  of  constant  value  during  our  experiments,''  I  would 
suggest  an  expedient  which  must  have  often  occurred  to  every 
one  present,  and  which  is  now  brought  forward  with  the  con- 
viction that  its  general  adoption  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
consequence.  Let  the  letters  used  as  a  test  be  placed  in  a  room 
from  which  daylight  is  eooclnded^  and  let  them  be  iUuminaied  hy 
a  steady  Jlame,  uniform  in  intensity  <^  illuminating  jwwer,  amd 
jdaoed  always  at  the  same  distance  from  the  letters. 
.  I  have  followed  out  this  plan  during  the  past  four  years 
with  great  advantage,  and  find  that  its  adoption  not  only 
insures  accuracy  in  the  eixamination,  but  gives  confidence  td 
the  patient.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find  that  pa^ 
tients  who  have  been  already  examined  elsewhere,  and  who 
bring  with  them  the  results  of  that  examination,  endeavor  to 
account  for  any  f^parent  variation  on  the  plea  of  the  light 
being  different  or  the  time  of  day  not  being  the  same.  Those, 
however,  who  come  month  after  month  and  year  after  year, 
and  whose  vision  is  tested  on  the  same  or  similar  letters,  baag^ 
ing  in  the  same  darkened  room,  and  illuminated  constantly  bjr 


tk^  same  light,  are  eaaily  eonvineed  tbat  aay  change  that  mnj 
have  oecnrred  ia  in  the  eje  and  not  the  snrreandmgs. 

Each  practitioner  can  readily  decide  l»f  experiment  what 
degree  of  illumination  will  reader  the  letters  of  the  test  yisi* 
b)e  in  the  prop^  diotanee  to  the  average  emmetropic  eye. 
And  the  general  adoption  •f  this  principle  is  strongly  urged, 
^th  the  oonTiction  that  in  this  way  alone  can  we  obtain  r^ 
dolts  at  ottce  reliable  and  uniform. 


Ledmres  on  (7m  Treatment  of  Nervous  Disorderi  hy  the  Jlp]oi> 
csiton  of  the  Constant  Galvanic  Current.  Delivered  at  the 
Hospital  of  La  Chariti,  Paris.  By  Dr,  Robert  Semak, 
Professor  Extraordinary  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  Umrersity 
of  Berlin. 

(Oiftfsit«d  iiptn  p«ge  196.) 
[Thete  Leetaras  o€  the  late  celebrated  Berlin  ProfesBor/dettverea  kst  soifti- 
iner  at  the  Hospital  of  La  Gharitd,  Paris,  just  before  hia  lamented  death,  asf 
<ianakted  and  prepared,  exprettly  for  Thx  JouBXAXt,  from  the  aathoriaed  Parit 
edition,  published  in  the  Bevne  des  Conra  PabUes,  Partie  ScientiAqnet  from 
the  mannscript  famished  by  Dr.  Uemak.  ] 

IV. 

To  comprehend  the  anti-paralytic  actioii  of  the  constant  ear- 
lent,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  separately  the  diff^ent 
mdeties  of  paralysis.  If  the  paralysis  is  the  result  of  inflaniiiia» 
tion,  or  of  some  irritation,  either  in  the  nerve-tnink  or  nervonft 
centres,  the  current  will  produce  an  effect  which  I  will  call 
c^hyticy  about  which  I  shall  have  something  to  say  hereafter^ 
At  present  we  riiall  speak  only  of  those  paralytic  conditions 
where  it  is  necessary  to  invigorate  the  nerrous  system  withotrt 
reference  to  the  cause.  There  are  two  kinds  of  paraly^:  \^ 
paralysis  of  motion,  and,  2d,  paralysis  of  sensation,  or  anast^ 
tfaesia.  Motor  or  muscular  paralysis  may  be  complete  or  inh 
complete;  in  the  latter  case  th^e  may  exist  a  general  debility 
of  all  the  fibres  of  the  muscles  involved,  or  a  total  loss  of  fdno* 
^n  of  certain  fiisciculi  only.  Now,  the  normal  action  of  ibs 
ajfeoted  muscle  can  only  be  re-established  when  the  nervona 
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etetresy  and  the  nerTe-tniiks  wliose  branches  are  distribatoi 
to  it,  hare  either  not  lost  or  have  regained  their  natural  fnno* 
tions.  In  such  cases  only  irill  the  local  anti-paralytic  action 
of  the  galvanic  current  be  BkanifeBt.  Tou  will  then  see  th«i 
Ihe  constant  current,  acting  through  the  negative  electrode 
upon  the  nervous  filaments  distributed  to  the  aflsoted  muscle, 
will  instantly  re^tablish  the  correlation  between  the  muBcie 
and  the  will,  and  restore  its  normal  function,  producing,  at  the 
same  time,  a  bulging  or  swelling  up  of  the  muscular  fibres. 
I  have  here  a  case  of  paralysis  of  the  deltoid,  whioh  enables 
xne  to  demonstrate  these  effects.  The  man  is  thirty-one  yeaars 
'  of  age,  a  packer  by  trade,  aniemie,  but  otherwise  in  good  healdi^ 
who  came  into  the  hoq>ital  three  months  ago  suffering  from 
rbeumattsm  of  the  three  large  joints  of  the  right  arm,  whioh 
wer«  swollen.  After  having  been  treated  during  three  weeks 
by  the  usual  methods,  he  was  suddenly  seused,  as  Dr.  Beauin- 
informs  me,  with  complete  paralysis  of  the  deltoid,  and  whioh 
did  not  yield  to  either  blisters  or  inducftion  currents.  On  ex- 
amining this  patient  it  is  evident  that  the  right  shoulder  is 
flattened  over  the  entire  deltoid,  whilst  the  elbow  and  wrist- 
joints  are  natural  in  appearance.  There  is  no  swelling  to  be 
seen  about  the  shoulder,  but  there  is  abnormal  sensibility  in 
the  synovial  membrane  of  the  joint,  and  in  the  deltoid,  over 
whose  surface  the  marks  of  a  large  blister  may  be  seen.  If 
you  ask  this  patient  to  raise  his  right  arm,  you  will  see  that 
he  cannot  move  it  more  than  20  or  SO  degrees  from  the  side  of 
his  diest,  and  that  this  partial  movement  is  effected  through 
the  non*paralyzed  trapesius*  The  fact  of  the  trapezius  being 
unaffected  is  verified  by  causing  the  patient  to  approximate  his 
scapulss,  which  he  does  perfectly  well.  If  you  take  hold  of  the 
arm  and  raise  it,  you  meet  with  no  resistance;  there  is  onlj^  a 
slight  contraction  of  the  peotoralis  major  muscle,  whioh  draws 
the  limb  inward,  towards  the  ooraeoid  processi  The  paralysis 
of  the  deltoid  is  made  out.  Looking  at  the  differential  diag- 
nosis, it  may  be  proper  to  add  that  some  enlargement. of  tlie 
bone  might  cottist  with  paralysis  of  the  arm,  and  what  is  more 
unportant  to  know,  is  that  often  on  raising  the  arm  you  meet 
with  an  obstacle  apparently  caused  by  the  swelling  of  the.  hu- 
merus or  gliKioid  cavity  but  .which  in  reality  is  only  a  vicdent 
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Matraetion  of  tbe  great  pectocal  nvsele,  whicb  draws  the  lui- 
merua  towards  the  coracoid  process,  so  that  the  head  of  tbe 
bone  rests  c^inst  the  anterior  border  of  the  cavity.    If,  m 
,*anfih  a  case,  the  positiye  electrode  of  a  eurrent  of  twenty  or 
; thirty  elements  is  allowed  to  act  for  some  minutes  upon  tbe 
.infra-olavicular  region^  you  may  instantly,  either  by  a  single 
rl4>plicatLon,  or  by  repeated  applications,  relax  a&d  soften  the 
great  pectoral  muscle,  and  thus  remove  the  obstacle,  appar- 
ently mechanical,  which  hinders. the  eleyation  of  the  arm. 
But  in  tbe  case  before  us  this  complication  doea  not  exist,  aiid 
iwe  haye  only  to  do  with  a  simple  paralysis  of  the  deltoid. 
,  Let  us  ioquire  into  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  paralysis  in 
^nestioD.      At  the  outset  of  inflammation  of  the  scapulo- 
humeral articulation,  you  nearly  alwaysr  find  a  subluxation  of 
;  the  head  of  the  humerus  towards  the  coracoid  process,  pco- 
dueed  by  voluntary  moTemonts  on  the  part  of  the  patient;  and 
it  is  this  deviation  which  seeois  to  prolong  the  duration  of  the 
inflammation.    If,  in  such  a  case>  you  apply,  during  some  min- 
.  ntes,  the  positive  electrode  over  the  brachial  plexus,  you  suc- 
ceed in  diminishing  the  exaggerated  sensibility  of  tbe  articu- 
lation, and,  by  the  relaxation  of  the  great  pectoral,  the  head 
of  the  humerus  returns  to  its  natural  position.    By  preventing, 
•  then,  all  motion  of  the  arm  by  a  proper  retentive  bandage,  the 
inflammation,  which  ordinarily  lasts  weeks  and  even  montiis, 
.  quickly  subsides,  and,  obyionsly,  because  tiie  derangem^t  :of 
the  circulation,  caused  by  compression  of  the  circumflex  artery 
and  vein,  is  removed  by  our  treatment.    If  the  current  is  nbt 
applied,  and  the  compression  continues,  there  is  soon  devel- 
.  oped  secondary  articular  neuritis,  ascending  or  descending, 
.  which,  in  either  case,  may  be  the  cause  of  paralysis  of  the  del- 
4  taid;  either  by  producing  tume&etion  and  thickening  of  the 
.  circumflex  nerve  in  the  axilla,  or  by  tumefaction  of  the  upper 
.  portion  of  the  mroumflox  nerve,  at  its  point  of  emergence  from 
the  brachial  plexus.    In  the  patient  beibre  us,  on  examination 
<  of  the  axilla,  yon  discover  nothing  abnormal;  but,  on  slight 
.  pressure  with  the  finger  on  the  brachial  plexus  in  the  infra- 
.  clavicular  fossa,  we  ascertain  a  well  mark^  and  painful  swell- 
.  ing,  especially  along  the  inferior  cords,  where  the  drcnmflex 
;  .nerve  iii»  its  origin.    As  to  tihe  prognosis  in  this  case,  we  may 
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safely  affirm  that  withoat  appropriate  treatment  it  may  contiiiiiB 
for  years,  or  even  durisg  life.  I  have  treated  and  cured  by 
the  constant  current  cases  of  paralysis  of  this  kind  irhich  liave 
lasted  for  twenty  years.  In  certain  conditions — that  is,  if  the 
hardening  of  the  nerye-sheath  is  removed  by  proper  mea]»-« 
the  induced  current  exercises  sometimes  a  happy  influence^ 
whilst  it  will  increase  the  evil,  and  even  bring  on  articular 
neuralgia,  if  the  hardenii^  is  still  present. 

In  tbese  cases  there  are  two  methods  for  the  therapeutic  appli- 
cation  of  the  constant  current.  We  may  begin  by  exciting  the 
intra:*muscular  nervoas  fibrils  of  the  deltoid  with  the  n^ative 
pole  of  the  current  in  motion,  causing  at  the  same  time  swelling 
of  the  muscular  fibres.  But  I  predict  that  the  result  will  be 
unsatisfactory,  because  the  source  of  the  malady  is  in  the  nerve* 
trunk,  and  must  be  attacked  there.  Let  us,  however,  try  the 
first  method.  I  place  the  negative  pole  upon  the  point  of  emeiv 
genee  of  the  circumflex  nervo,  and  I  place  the  other  pole  orer 
the  surface  of  the  deltoid.  Contractility,  which  had  not  been 
excited  by  previous  trials  with  the  induced  current,  is  not  more 
so  by  its  interrupted  constant  current,  but  it  is,  after  a  while, 
by  its  continuous  application.  Still  the  curative  effect  is 
almost  nothing;  there  is  an  increase  of  a  few  degrees  of  the 
angle  the  arm  can  make  with  the  body. 

Let  us  now  operate  on  the  nerve-trunks.  I  place  the  podtire 
pole  of  a  current  fiirnishcd  by  twenty  •five  elements  upon  the 
painful  spot  over  the  brachial  plexus,  and  the  negative  pole 
upon  the  scapula  of  the  opposite  side,  to  make  sure  that  tt 
does  not  act  immediately  on  the  deltoid  muscle.  Lot  us  allow 
the  current  to  act  till  it  reaches  its  maximum  of  constancy, 
which  we  ascertain  by  the  immobility  of  the  galvanoscope. 
Now,  after  an  action  of  two  or  three  minutes,  we  remove  the 
electrodes,  and,  as  you  see,  the  patient  is  able  to  raise  his  arm 
perfectly — that  is  to  say,  to  bring  it  to  a  vertical  porition,  the 
band  in  the  air.  But  this  movement  is  performed  with  some 
difficulty,  and  some  of  the  fasciculi  of  the  deltoid,  you  notice, 
contract  irregularly.  The  patient  complains  of  crackling  in 
the  articulation,  and  it  can  be  heard. 

We  must  return  to  the  local  treatment  of  the  deltoid. 
On  applying  the  current  primitively,  contraction  is  more  ener* 
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getio,  and  the  swelling  np  of  the  fibres  much  more  marked,  and 
there  is  considerable  redness  of  the  skin,  particularly  at  the 
positire  pole.  The  patient  now  raises  his  arm  without  any 
difficnltj,  and  mo^es  it  in  all  directions,  as  a  gymnast  or  an 
athlete;  and  on  tondiing  the  tender  spot  over  the  brachial 
plexus,  it  is  less  sensitive  and  less  hard. 

To  finish  the  explanation  of  these  phenomena,  which  naturally 
excite  our  astonishment,  it  ghould  be  stated  that  the  current, 
in  acting  upon  the  brachial  plexus,  must  go  very  near  to  those 
filaments  of  the  grea(  sympathetic  which  are  distributed  to  the 
Uood  vessels  of  the  arm,  and  which  our  distinguished  inendy 
1£«  CI.  Bernard,  who  to«day  honors  us  with  his  presence,  has 
shown  control  the  muscular  fibres  of  their  walls.  Hence  the 
aetion  of  the  current  in  the  case  before  us  has  not  been  limited 
to  the  stimulation  of  the  motor  nerve  fibrils — a  fiseble  stimmla- 
tioni  since  we  used  only  the  positive  pol&— but  it  determined 
more  or  less  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels,  witli  increased  iow 
q{  blood  to  the  paralyzed  parts;  this  increased  flow  of  blood 
played  a  large  part  in  the  phenomena  we  have  witnessed. 

To  obtain  a  complete  cure  in  this  case,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  apply  severid  times  the  current,  with  the  view  to  a  perfect 
i^stablishment  of  the  normal  state  of  such  fibres  as  may  have 
escaped  this  time  its  action.  As  I  predicted,  the  removal  of 
the  paralysis  of  the  deltoid,  which  was  accomplished  some 
days  since,  has  been  permanent;  bat  we  have  apjdied  twice 
since  the  constant  current  over  the  brachial  plexus,  and  particiH 
larly  upon  those  contracted  fibres  of  the^  great  pectoral  muscle 
which  hindered  &ee  moveme&t  of  the  arm,  and  prevented  the 
patient  from  resuming  his  usual  occupations. 

This  example  may  serve  as  a  type  of  that  species  of  paralysis 
which  I  style  neuritiCf  because  it  depends  solely  on  tumefaction 
of  the  nerve^beatfas,  and  is  frequently  complicated  with  neu- 
nslgia  and  anosthesia,  if  the  sensory  filaments  of  the  nerve- 
trunks  are  compressed.  We  can  thus  readily  understand  that 
the  same  morbid  cause  ma^,  according  to  circumstances,  pro* 
duce  paralysis  or  contraction,  anmathesia  or  hyperadsthesia.  I 
recognize  two  varieties  of  neuritic  paralysis:  1,  primary;  and 
2,  secondary*  The  second  variety  is  that  which  is  connected 
with  inflammation,  either  of  the  articulations,  after  fracture  of 
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the  bones,  or  with  the  viscera,  as  the  uterns,  ovaries,  intestines, 
aiHl  even  the  Jungs.  It  will  occupy  too  much  time  to  dwell 
on  the  different  neuroses  of  this  kind*  Primary  neuritic  paral^ 
jfiis  is  caused  bj  cold,  or  by  a  forced  stretching  of  the  nerve» 
tronks.  It  is  met  with  in  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder,  as  the 
serrate,  the  rhomboideusi  the  deltoid,  (etc.  In  these  cases  there 
is  not  only  swelling  of  the  brachial  plexus,  but  also  of  the 
nervous  branches  which  are  distributed  to  the  paralyzed  musr 
eles.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to 
reestablish  the  motility  of  the  paralyzed  {quscIcs  by  the  direct 
k>oal  application  either  of  the  induced  current  or  the  constant 
current;  but  if  you  allow  the  constant  current  to  act  upon  tho 
swollen  nerves,  you  will  notice,  even  in  the  most  inveterate 
cases,  the  lost  contractility  of  the  muscles  redeveloped,  and 
voluntary  motion  return. 

The  photographs  which  I  exhibit  to  you  will  give  you  an 
idea  of  the  results  of  this  method  of  treatment.  This  one,  rep- 
resents two  men  who  had  suffered  from  total  and  long-standing 
paralysis  of  the  dentatus  and  trapezius,  who  were  completely 
cured  at  the  end  of  three  months  of  treatment.  This  is  one  of  a 
naval,  officer  who,  after  shipwreck,  was  seized  with  total  par- 
alysis of  the  deltoid,  trapezius,  and  sterno-mastoid  muscles. 
Four  months'  application  of  the  induced  current  did  no  good; 
indeed,  during  that  time  a  severe  neuralgic  complication  ap- 
peared. I  treated  him  with  the  constant  current  for  four 
months,  and  cured  him—and  this,  four  years  after  the  disease 
first  appeared.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied,  after  a  long  experience, 
and  having  tMj  tested  the  question  to  my  own  satisfaction  and 
that  of  my  friends,  that  the  indnced  current  weakens  the  power 
of  the  paretic  muscles,  and  that  the  constant  current,  applied 
immediately  afterwards,  instantly  reestablishes  it. 

Neuritic  paralysis,  both  primary  and  secondary,  occurs  in  the 
lower  extremities,  especially  in  the  regions  of  the  crural  and 
sciatic  nerves;  but  I  shall  not  do  more  now  than  state  the 
fact,  and  will  pass  to  another  variety  of  peripheric  paralygi^, 
in  which  the  treatment  by  galvanism  is  of  special  interest,  on 
account  of  the  great  sympathetic  acting  intermediately  to  the 
current. 
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I  show  you  here  a  case  of  fecial  hemiplegia,  in  a  -woman 
twenty  years  of  age,  as  an  example  of  this  form  of  paralysis. 
Since  her  youth,  she  has  suffered  from  suppurative  otitis  of 
the  left  ear.  It  was  evidently  a  predisposing  cause  of  the 
hemiplegia  with  which  she  was  suddenly  attacked  three  months 
ago.  Admitted  into  the  wards  of  Dr.  Beau,  she  was  there 
treated  by  the  usual  remedies,  including  the  induced  current, 
which  latter  failed  to  produce  even  contraction  of  the  paralyzed 
muscles.  All  the  muscles  of  the  left  side  of  the  face  are  af- 
fected; she  can  neither  close  the  eye  nor  move  the  eyebrow;  Ihe 
mouth  and  end  of  the  nose  are  drawn  towards  the  right  side, 
especially  when  the  patient  talks,  or  attempts  a  grimace.  In 
blowing  from  the  mouth,  the  air  passes  through  a  large  open- 
ing on  the  left  side.  The  muscles  of  the  cheek  are  hard,  and 
the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  is  a  little  shortened,  so  that  the  chin 
is  somewhat  drawn  towards  the  right  side.  Below  the  exte- 
rior border  of  this  muscle  are  swollen  and  indurated  cords, 
including  the  nerves,  lymphatics,  and  glands.  The  bones  of 
the  facie,  especially  the  jsygomatic  arch,  are  swollen  and  painful 
to  the  touch. 

When  we  apply  the  constant  current  upon  the  paralyzed 
muscles,  you  will  see  that  they  will  not  contract,  even  with  a 
powerful  current— one  which  produces  a  good  deal  of  redness 
of  the  skin.  Nor  is  there  any  more  contraction  if  the  current 
acts  directly  on  the  nerve-trunk. 

But  experience  has  taught  me  that  if  the  corrent  is  allowed 
to  act  for  some  minutes  upon  the  great  sympathetic  in  the  neck, 
we  will,  on  examining  the  muscles  of  the  face,  find  that  sev- 
eral of  these  muscles,  and  sometimes  all  of  them,  recover 
their  contractility.  I  will  make  the  experiment  before  you. 
I  apply  a  descending  current  of  fifteen  elements  acting  along  the 
cervical  portion  of  the  great  sympathetic  for  three  minutes; 
on  looking  at  the  fece  you  see  the  zygomatic  muscle  and  the 
lower  portion  of  the  orbicularis  contract  under  the  influence 
of  the  same  current,  which  a  few  minutes  before,  differently 
applied,  produced  no  effSect.  You  at  the  same  time  perceive  that 
it  is  not  stimulation  of  the  nerve-trunk  which  causes  this  contrac- 
tion, and,  consequently,  that  the  muscles  are  nearly  in  the  same 
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state  as  the  muscles  of  a  frog  poisoned  bj"  curare,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  discovery  of  our  friend  M.  Claude  Bernard,  are 
capable  of  being  excited  solely  by  electric  action,  and  not  by 
neryous  action.  I  am  happy  that  M.  Bernard  is  present  to 
witness  this  phenomenon.  Yoa  understand,  also,  that  the  re- 
^tabliahment  of  the  contractility  of  muscles  is  not  the  re^ 
tablishment  of  voluntary  motility.  So  long  as  the  nerve-trunk 
is  not  capable  of  being  excited,  that  is,  so  long  as  it  is  not 
aubijected  to  innervation,  voluntary  motility  does  not  exist. 
How,  then,  shall  we  regenerate  this  excitability  ?  I  have  die- 
covered,  in  this  respect,  that  by  causing  the  constant  current  to 
act  on  the  track  of  the  verteh^^l  portion  of  the  great  sympa- 
thetic, we  are  able,  after  repeated  applications  of  the  current, 
to  reestablish  the  excitability  of  the  nerve-trunk,  and  by  that 
means  to  cause  the  paralyzed  muscles  to  be  again  subject  to.thd 
power  of  the  will. 

There  ar6  two  theories  by  which  these  complex  phenomena 
may  be  explained.  The  first,  and  apparently  the  simplest  and 
most  probable,  is  that  which  supposes  that  the  application  of ' 
the  current  upon  the  cervical  portion  of  the  great  sympathetic 
produces  a  modification  of  the  sanguine  circulation  in  the  mns- 
des  of  the  face,  for  we  know,  from  the  experiments  of  Brown- 
S^quard  and  Stannius,  an  afflux  of  arterial  blood  to  muscles, 
though  partially  gangrenous,  will  restore  to  them  their  con* 
tractility.  In  looking  at  it  from  this  point  of  view,  we  can 
explain  the  action  of  the  galvanic  current  upon  the  vertebral 
portion  of  the  groat  sympathetic.  This  action  modifies  the 
drculation  about  the  nerve-trunk  in  the  hiatus  Fallopii — 
where  in  this  case  we  must  seek  the  cause  of  the  disease — and 
even  in  the  posterior  fossa  of  the  cranium,  if  not  in  the  pons 
varolii  itself. 

The  gradual  disappearance  of  the  tumefaction  of  the  bones  of 
the  face  under  this  treatment,  may  be  menlioned  in  support  uf 
this  interpretation.  On  the  other  hand,  I  will  remark  that,  after 
a  series  of  observations  which  will  be  mentioned  when  we  come 
to  speak  of  the  progressive  muscular  atrophy  of  Aran,  I  am 
disposed  to  believe  there  exists  between  the  nervous  fibrils  of. 
the  great  sympathetic  and  the  cerebro-spinal  cells,  direct  com^- 
munications,  which  have  not  yet  been  demonstrated  either  by  - 
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the  microscope  or  physiological  experiments,  woA  that,  proba* 
hi;,  it  is  the  effect  of  these  communioations  which  is  manifested 
ia  these  cases  in  so  astonishing  a  way/ 

The  case  I  have  shown  to  jon,  and  girem  you  the  history  of^ 
msjr  serve  as  an  example  not  only  for  fadal  hemiplegia,  bat 
also  for  many  other  paralytic  and  spasmodic  affections,  which 
own  for  their  cause  some  trouble  in  the  circulation  of  the  base^ 
of  the  brain.  I  refer  such  of  you  as  may  desire  to  pursue  the 
Qutyect,  to  my  essay  "  On  the  Treatment  of  Certain  Neuroses 
having  their  Seat  at  the  Base  of  the  Brain/'  read  before  the- 
{mperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  France,  September  12, 1864. 

(To  lie  oMtiniied.) 


On  the  Appticatton  (fa  Compressing  Membrane  to  the  Stetho- 
scope.   By  Ghas.  L.  Hogeboom,  M.  D. 

'  Auscultation  is  easier  through  dense  tissues,  as  bone  and. 
cartilage,  than  through  adipose  and  muscular  tissues.  In  using, 
the  stethoscope  a  certain  degree  of  pressure  is  requsite  in 
order  to  have  the  sounds  well  conveyed.  The  greatest  coc- 
deusation  lies  under  the  circular  edge  of  the  instrument  and 
adjacent  to  it,  both  exteriorly  and  interiorly.  By  making 
compression  over  the  entire  disk  we  obtain  a  greater  quantity 
of  sound  from  those  parts  lying  immediately  beneath  its  centre^ 
This  can  be  effected  by  stretching  across  the  pectoral  extremity 
of  the  stethoscope  a  membranous  substance  containing  sufficient 
firmness  and  elasticity  combined  to  compress  the  tissues  and 
transmit  sonorous  vibrations.  A  piece  of  beef's  or  pig's  blad* 
der  answers  the  purpose  admirably.  When  a  stethoscope  thus 
armed  is  pretty  firmly  applied  to  the  walls  of  the  thorax  con* 
densation  of  tissue  is  effected  under  the  whole  disk,  but  not  to 
so  great  a  degree  directly  under  the  circular  edge  as  when  no 
compress  is  used.    The  surface  is  not  rendered  eo  spherical^ 

1  The  result  predicted  in  the  lecture  was  realized  after  a  treatment  of  fif- 
teen days.  The  contractility  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  and,  up  to  a  cer^ 
tain  point,  the  excitability  of  the  nerve-trunk  returned;  increased  Inohrj'ma- 
ti^  stopped;  and  the  tmneioction  of  the  bones  diminished.  At  this  point 
ilM  hamiplegia  soon  < 
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but  approaches  more  nearly  a  plane,  while  the  more  equal  dis- 
tribution of  pressure  is  better  calculated  to  increase  the  reso« 
oance  of  the  thoracic  walls  directly  over  the  organs  under 
examination.  The  elastic  and  yibratory  properties  of  the  sur- 
fece  of  the  body  are  in  no  way  impaired,  but  rather  increased, 
as  well  as  the  conducting  power  of  the  tissues.  I  think  it  will 
be  found  that  scarcely  any  change  in  the  quality  of  the  sounds 
heard  by  the  ear  alone  is  produced  by  the  use  of  the  membrane. 
The  change  is  not  so  great  as  when  the  stethoscope  is  used 
without  it. 

In  auscultation  of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  especially  in  thin 
persons,  a  great  advantage  is  gained  over  the  ordinary  stetho- 
scope, because  only  a  portion  of  the  disk  need  be  applied  to  the 
surface,  the  mouth  of  the  instrument  being  already  closed.  It 
is  generally  preferable  to  have  the  whole  circular  rim  applied, 
but  this  condition  is  not  imperative,  nor  always  desirable.  By 
having  the  rim  rest  as  lightly  as  possible  upon  the  skin  while 
the  membrane  is  more  firmly  applied,  we  may  often  advan- 
tageously exclude  more  distant  sounds  that  we  do  not  wish  to 
hear,  while  we  only  obtain  those  which  come  from  directly 
beneath  the  space  of  contact.  The  membrane  may  be  applied 
to  any  stethoscope,  and  I  think  it  will  be  found  to  reduce  the 
roaring  in  all,  but  to  a  greater  degree  in  Dr.  Cammann's  than 
in  any  other,  thus  relieving  this  excellent  instrument  of  much 
of  the  objection  urged  by  some  against  it.  It  may  be  adjusted 
by  placing  a  piece  of  bladder  for  a  few  minutes  in  water  of 
ordinary  temperature,  slightly  rubbing  and  stretching  it,  par- 

.  tially  drying  its  surface  with  a  cloth,  and  then  firmly  stretching 
it  across  the  mouth  of  the  stethoscope.  Generally  the  bladder 
requires  no  other  material  than  what  it  possesses  to  make  it 
adhere,  although  a  little  mucilage  or  glue  may  be  advan- 
tageously used.  If  the  membrane,  after  drying,  loses  its  tension, 
this  may  be  restored  by  moistening  it  with  a  solution  of  tannin, 

^  in  the  proportion  of  about  ten  grains  to  an  ounce  of  water. 

.  Upon  drying,  the  disk  will  be  found  to  have  become  sufficiently 
tense,  provided  it  was  at  first  pretty  well  adjusted.    The  com- 

.  pressor  might  perhaps  be  constructed  of  a  disk  of  horn  or  hard 
rubber,  or  similar  substance,  made  very  thin  and  elastic. 
•In  some  instruments  the  use  of  the  compressing  membrane 
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ifill  be  found  to  considerably  diminish  the  noise,  but  not  the 
proper  sounds  of  the  internal  organs*  *  I  think  that  the  valvular 
sounds  of  the  heart,  particularly,  will  be  more  easily  appre^ 
ciated  and  assigned  to  their  appropriate  soifrCes.  But  in  i3» 
majority  of  stethoscopes,  and  especially  in  those  of  simple  con- 
struction, the  sounds  will  be  found  to  be  greater  when  th^ 
compressor  is  used,  and  more  nearly  approaching  in  quantity 
and  quality  those  which  are  heard  by  the  ear  alone. 

Perhaps  the  majority  of  auscultators  prefer  in  most  eases  to 
apply  the  ear  directly  to  the  walls  of  the  body,  availing  them- 
selves, however,  of  the  stethoscope  as  an  occasional  aid.  la 
selecting  an  instrument  for  this  purposej  one  great  desideratum 
is  to  obtain  one  that  does  not  change  the  character  of  th^ 
sounds  heard  by  the  ear  alone*  This  any  instrtiinent  must  dov. 
if  it  conveys  sounds  having  sources  external  to  the  body;  oif 
if  it  be  so  constructed  that  the  motion  of  air  within  it  pro- 
duces sounds  which  may  be  said  to  belong  to  itself.  The  blendr 
ing  of  musical  choida,  it  is  well  known,  increases  the  volume  of 
sound.  Therefore,  in  using, the  stethoscope,  any  tone  proceed- 
ing from  sources  w^hich  are  external  to  the  organs  under  es- 
amination,  if  it  be  a  chord  to  tones  produced  by  these  oi^^anSi. 
must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  increase  these  tones.  If  they 
belong  to  sounds  for  which  we  are  particularly  seeking,  an 
advantage  may  perhaps  be  gained  by  the  intensification,,  pro- 
vided the  sounds  are  not  otherwise  suflSciently  audible.  Thns,. 
the  sound  in  cavernous  respiration  may  be  intensified,  if  the 
stethoscope  derives  from  any  other  source  a  sound  of  a  similar 
nature,  and  whose  tone  is  a  chord  with  that  belonging  to  the 
cavernous  Eound.  If,  however,  we  are  listening  to  sounds^ 
arising  in  the  finer  bronchial  tubes  or  air  vesicles,  they  may 
become  obscured  by  using  a  stethoscope  which  is  capable  of 
emphasizing  the  larger  bronchial  respiration.  Such  an  instru- 
ment should  be  used  with  great  caution^ except  by  experienced 
auscultators,  who  are  not  likely  to  be  led  into-  error  by  altera- 
tions in  the  organic  sounds  produced'  by  the  instrument  itself; 
and  the  diagnosis  should  be  verified  by  other  means,  where 
they  are  available. 

An  instrument  having  so  practical  an  application  as  the 
stethoscope  should  not,  however,  be  tested  by  any  tiieory.. 
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No  matter  irbat  may  be  its  form  or  material,  that  inBtnimeHt 
which  enables  the  phyBician  to  make  the  most  correct  diagno- 
ais  is  the  best.  Let  theory  render  what  Terdiot  it  may,  its 
actual  use  furnishes  the  fairest  test  which  can  be  applied,  and 
that  alone  must  be  appealed  to  in  determining  its  merits. 

406  West  22d  Street,  June  U,  1866. 
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"^A  Practical  Vreaiise  on  Urina/ry  and  Renal  Diseases,  indttding  tlrir 
nary  Deposits,  Illustrated  hy  numerous  Cases  and  Engravings. 
By  William  Roberts,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, London;  Physician  to  the  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary^ 
Lecturer  on  Medicine  in  the  Manchester  School  of  Medicine.  Phil- 
adelphia: Henry  0.  Lea.    1866,  pp.  516. 

We  have  examined  this  volume  with  great  care  and  have  been  well 
rewarded  for  onr  labor.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  author  has  chosen 
an  excellent  plan  for  his  book,  and  that  he  has  amply  fulfilled  the  in- 
tentions expressed  in  the  preface.  Thus,  his  opening  sentence  is — 
"  The  design  of  the  present  work  is  to  give  an  account  of  the  organic 
diseases  of  the  Sidney,  and  of  those  diseases  and  disorders  of  which 
the  chief  characteristic  is  some  alteration  of  the  urine." 

"  The  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  urine,"  practically 
considered,  constitute  the  first  of  the  "  three  parts "  into  which  the 
treatise  is  divided.  The  examination  of  the  urine,  the  methods  of  ef« 
fecting  it,  satisfactorily,  and  the  significance  of  the  changes  in  its  con- 
stitution which  are  discovered,  are  the  main  points  for  observation.  . 

Secondly,  the  author  has  grouped  into  a  class  certain  affections, 
Tiitherto  rather  dissociated,  so  far  as  we  are  aware.  If  in  any  part  pf 
Ills  plan  we  are  inclined  to  disagree  with  him,  it  would,  perhaps,  be 
here.  He  classes  together,  as  "urinary  diseases,"  "diabetes  insipi- 
•dus,"  "diabetes  mellitus,"  "gravel  and  calculus."  The  forms  of  dia- 
letes,  it  is  true,  are  characterized  by  an  alteration  in  the  urine^  voln- 
metrically  and  chemically ;  but,  as  is  well  known,  the  changes  in  the 
Icidneysare  not  referable  to  them  as  the  initiatory  seat  of  disease; 
and  the  junction  of  the  other  affections  mentioned  may  seem  a  littjle 
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iicotigraoQS  ID  thig  Fiew  of  the  ease.    We  shall  again  allade  to  tbe 
tliabetic  group. 

The  third  part  of  the  work  is  the  hu-gest,  and  certainly  the  moit 
inportaot,  practically  speaking.  This  portion  is  giren  to  the  carefiil 
•considefaUon  of  such  affections  as  Bright's  disease,  hydronephrofi^ 
cancer,  tubercle  and  parasites  of  the  kidney,  together  with  the  iqal- 
positions  and  malformations  of  the  organs.  The  author  acknowledges 
his  indebtedness  to  the  woi'ks  of  Prout,  Bright,  Christison,  Frerichs, 
Johnson,  and  fiasham,  "  and  to  the  mure  comprehensive  treatises  of 
Rayer,  Rosenstein  and  Julius  Yogel.^ 

After  indicating  the  apparatus  and  methods  suitable  for  testing  the 
vrine,  and  which  are  certainly  very  complete  and  satisfactory,  the  **  ex- 
traneous matters"  in  the  urine  and  "the  changes  on  keeping"  are 
soitably  allnded  to,  and  then  we  enter  upon  Chi4»ter  II.,  containingv.a 
disquisition  upon  the  ''  Physical  Properties  of  the  Urine,''  The  odor, 
the  color,  the  specific  gravity  or  density,  are  severally  considered. 
Then  the  quantity  of  the  urine  is  examined,  and,  next,  its  reaction^ 

In  Chapter  III.  the  •examination  of  the  "  Chemical  Constituents 
of  the  Urine  and  their  Variations — ^loorganio  Deposits,"  is  taken  up, 
and  here  we  find  much  valuable  and  well  enunciated  information.  It 
is  with  peculiar  satisfaction  that  we  dwell  upon  the  portions  of  this 
part  of  the  work  devoted  to  the  dimcal  significamce  of  the  various  de* 
posits  observed  in  the  urine.  Herein  we  find  the  real  value  of  the 
author's  labors.  To  students,  particularly,  but  also  to  practltion^i^, 
the  work  is,  on  the  above  ground,  alone,  of  very  great  value.  To  in- 
stance a  few  of  the  cases  in  which  this  is  noticeable:  First,  as  to  tl^ 
occurrence  of  the  crystalline  urates — urate  of  soda  and  urate  of  am- 
monia. Of  the  former,  the  author  remarks:  "Under  the  microscope, 
it  exhibits  irregular,  opaque,  globular  and  lumpy  masses,  from  whiqh 
project  spiny  crystals,  sometimes  straight,  sometimes  variously  curved." 
**  Clinically^  this  deposit  derives  its  chief  importai^ce 
from  the  circumstance  that  it  is  precipitated  within  the  urinary  passa- 
ges. The  spiny  crystals  irritate  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  blad- 
der or  urethra,  and  the  latter  canal  may  even  be  blocked  up  by  im- 
paction of  masses  of  the  deposit.  It  may  also  form  a  nucleus  around 
which  calculous  matter  may  hereafter  aggregate.  The  great  compara- 
tive frequency  of  vesical  calculi  in  children  is  not  improbably  owing  to 
the  occurrence  of  this  deposit  in  the  numerous  febrile  attacks  to  which 
children  are  subject"  (p.  59). 

In  reference  to  what  is  termed  oxaluria,  the  author  does  not,  in  his 
remarks  upon  the  treatment  of  the  condition,  consider  that  it  furnishes 
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t^: 

•ny  special  indications  as  to  management.    General  treatment,  after 
^  M,  seems  to  be  called  fer.    Attention  to  the  sappljing  of  good  air 
Md  diet,  together  with  cegnlar  and  appropriate  exercise,  and,  espe- 
4uallj,  horse-exercise — if  a?ailable — is  the    main    recommendation. 
-iMineral  acids,  or  alkalies,,  are  to  be  administered  according  to  the  In- 
'dications  supplied  by  the  manifestations  on  the  part  of  the  stomach. 
'V  The  .nde  of  cheiee  is,  to  administer  the  acid  when  the  djKpeptic 
iiajiuptoms  point  to^aai  atonic  state  of  the  organ  and  of  the  body  gen- 
erally; and  the  alkali  when  the  signs  point  to  gasteic  and  general  irri- 
4ation''(p.  67;. 
-*    Witii  regard  to  the  appearance  of  cyslim  in  the  urine,  it  is  remark^^l 
;.  tiiat  '^one  of  the  most  curious  circumstances  in  the  history  of  cystine 
.i  m  the  nnquestioDable  tendency  to  run  in  families '^  (p.  11).    And  also, 
,  /il  is  asserted  that  the  "  dinwU  sigmJUana  of  cystine  "  is,  "  chiefly^  if 
■ot  wholly,  the  danger  of  the  formation  of  stone  and  gravel  ^  (p.  7:3). 
Lmdne  and  7)fronne. — Attention  is  particularly  called  to  the  pres- 
' .  «Dce  of  these  substances  in  the  urine,  in  cases  of  "  acute  yellow  atro- 
pUy  of  the  Uver.'^    They  have  beeu  remarked,  also,  in  typhoid  fever. 
(.(Stadeler,  Frerichs.)      Frerichs,  says  Dr.  Roberts,  "regards  the 
.  occurrence  of  these  deposits  as  of  great  importance  in  the  diagnosis  of 
jaonte  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver''  (pi  7^). 
'       The  author  thinks  that  the  deposition  of  ^  the  earthy  phosphates  in 
lilie  urine,"  or  "the  tendency"  thereto,  "dignified,"  by  Dr.  Prout, 
^.*'with  the  name  of  phospbatic  diathesis,"  is,  on  the  showing  of  Dr. 
.Bence  Jones,  inappropriately  so  designated,  and  that  the  said  dia- 
'  ttiesis  "  is  simply  ammoniacal  urine.''  , 

t.     Passing  over  what  is  said  concerning  several  other  deposits  in  tAte- 
urine,  we  note  the  author's  remarks  in  reference  to  chlorine  and  the- 
.  chlorides,  and  particularly  in  connection  with  what  has  been  insisted 
;  vpou,  with  more  or  less  positiveness^  respecting  the  presence  of  the^ 
.  latter  in  the  urine  in  acute  pneumonia.    Their  diminution  in. the  in- 
1 ..  tenser  stages  of  the  diseajse  and  their  reappearance  in  the  stage  of 
.  resolution,  have  been  supposed  to  furnish  valuable  indications  as  to 
.  prognosis  and  treatment.    Dr,  Roberts — ^referring  to  Dr.  Parkes  for 
corroborative  testimony — thus  writes  upon  this  interesting  point; 
''Although  it  be  a  rule  of  very  prevalent  application  that  the  chlo- 
^  rides  in  the  increment  [incremental  ?]  stage  of  acute  pneumonia  are 
w  almost  completely  retained  within  the  body,  and  that  their  reappear- 
;  ance  in  the  urine  is  coincident  with  commencing  resolution  yet  there 
*•  are  exceptions  to  both  the^e  statements,  especially.to  the  coincidence 
of  the  reappearance  of  the  chlorides  with  commencing  defervescence  '^ 
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(p.  85).  Adj  approach  to  a  "rale^  in  these  cases  woald  certainly 
be  a  valuable  adjunct  to  oar  information, -especially  as  regards  treaf^^ 
ment,  and  the  subject  deserves  continaed  a.nd  careful  attention  frott ' 
those  who  have  large  experience  in  hospitals,  In  order  that  proof  may^ 
be  satisfactorily  accumulated. 

'  The  estimation  of  the  amount  of  wta,^  Ia  many  cases,  Is  a  matter  of 
great  importance,  and  which  continually  impresses  itself  upon  the  mtiril' 
«f  the  practitioner  who  has  under  observation  severe  cases  of  renal 
^disease.  It  happens  to  us,  at  this  moment,  to  have  one  case,  out  Ht 
several  of  Bright^s  disease,  under  our  care  in  hospital,  presenting/ 
«h)ongst  other  phenomena,  convulsions  at  somewhat  distant  intervali. 
The  question  is,  of  course,  as  to  their  nature,  whether  or  not  they  are' 
uremic.  There  are  not  the  more  usual  manifestations  of  an  ursemfc 
condition,  thus  infusing  an  element  of  doubt  into  the  diagnosis.  W^' 
therefore  shall  proceed  to  test  for  urea,  quantitatively,  with  the  hope' 
of  determining  the  point.  This  mode  of  test  the  author  regards  to  be 
sufficient  for  clinical  purposes,  reserving  the  processes  of  Liebfg  and 
Davy  for  "  original  researches."  The  valuable  table  prepared  by  Pro- 
lessor  Houghton  is  introduced  in  this  part  of  the  volume,  and  the  ana- 
lytic process  is  detailed  in  full.  The  processes  of  the  two  authoriti^ 
previously  named  are  also  given. 

In  Chapter  IV.  we  have  a  very  full  account — accompanied  by  mi- 
croscopical illustrations  of  great  excellence  (a  feature  of  the  work, 
by  the  way,  which  we  cannot  too  highly  commend  throughout)— of 
^Abnormal  Substances  in  the  Urine:  Organic  Deposits."  This  is  % 
{)art  of  the  volume  both  highly  interesting  and  exceedhigly  instructive. 
We  shall  advert  especially  to  a  portion  of  this  thoroughly  examined 
tract  as  being  of  constant  clinical  observation,  and  not  surpassed  by 
,  iany  other,  as  we  think,  in  importance,  particularly  at  the  present  day, 
when  the  great  prevalence  of  that  formidable  malady,  BrxghJts  dii- 
tase,  is  so  noticeable.  When  we  say  great  prevalence,  we  are  not  uti- 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  widely  extended  observation  of  our  times, 
and  the  persevering  and  minute  analysis  applied  to  these  fbrms  of  dtff- 
.  «ase,  have  enabled  practitioners  everywhere  more  uniformly  and  acdii- 
ratety  to  diagnosticate  the  peculiar  affection  originally  made  known  to 
OS  by  Dr.  Bright.  Whilst  this  truth  unquestionably  Increases  the 
number  of  recognized  and  indisputable  cases,  may  we  not  also  aj^sert^* 
without  risk  of  conti*adlction,  that  this  disease  has  had  large  addition! 
to  its  list  of  cases  by  the  admitted  more  intemperate  use  of  spirituOav 
liquors,  amongst  all  classes,  we  may  say,  but  showing  more  frequently 
,  the  baleful  effects  of  a  constant  guzzling  of  bad  liquors  in  laborfoijf 
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Atei^,  who,  in  additioB  to  this  babit,  are  also  greatly  exposed  to  th« 
other  prominent  etiological  influences  belonging  to  the  affection,  sndi 
M  hard  work  in  damp  sitnationB,  privations,  insufficient  clotfaiisg; 
sdanty  and  poor  food,  etc.  ? 

-  The  portion  of  the  author's  observations  to  which  we  have  abonre 
tefifrred  as  in  our  view  o(  great  interest  and  value,  both  to  the  learner 
and  to  the  practitioner,  is  that  devoted  to  the  clmical  significance  of 
albnmen  in  tbc  urine,  and  to  the  remarics  upon  acute  and  chroaio 
Blight's  disease. 

i  It  is  well  known  that  albumen,  in  small  quantities,  is  temporanljr 
observed  in  manj  affections  besides  Bright's  disease.  Indeed,  as  our 
tfuthor  mentions,  it  is  exceptionally  noted  in  very  slight  disoidera. 
For  practical  purposes,  we  regard  the  mode  of  considering  albunuU 
inula  adopted  by  Dr.  Roberts  as  eminently  clear  and  satisfactory;  !& 
HMt,  all  that  the  bnsy  practitioner  can  well  bear  in  mind,  and  all  that 
it  Is  really  necessary  to  remember,  in  the  exigencies  of  the  ordiaarflj 
observed  cases.  We  gladly  extract  a  few  sentences  in  this  connectiosw 
*^When  albnmen  is  found  in  urine,  the  important  point  to  determine 
is  whether  it  indicates  the  existence  of  organic  disease  of  the  kidneys 
or  not.  This  question,  in  any  individual  case,  must  be  considered 
chiefly  in  connection  with  the  three  following  points  jointly,  namelyi 

"  L  The  temporary  or  persistent  duration  of  the  albuminuria. 
.  "  2.  The  quantity  of  the  albumen,  and  the  occurrence  and  character 
^f  a  depont  of  renal  derivatives. 

"  3.  The  presence  or  absence  of  any  disease  outside  the  kidnerya 
which  will  account  for  the  albaminnria." 

The  author  then  gives  some  of  the  excellent  remarics  by  Dr,  Farkes; 
of  London,  upon  "  the  importance  of  distinguishing  between  tempo- 
rary  and  permanent  albuminuria.''  Three  tabular  statements  from 
eajses  occurring  in  adults,  in  University  College  Hospital,  are  appended. 
^  By  the  term  '  temporary  albuminuria,'  Dr.  Parkes  implied  cases  in 
which  albuminuria,  after  lasting  some  days  or  even  weeks,  disappeared 
entirely  for  some  time  before  the  patient  left  the  hospital;  and  by 
f  permanent  albuminuria,'  cases  in  which  the  albumen  did  not  disap* 
pear  during  the  time  the  patient  was  under  observation — ^this  time  being 
generally  very  long,  and  always  many  days.  The  cases  were  of  the 
iniscellaneous  character  usually  admitted  into  a  London  hospitalJ' 
Oases  of  vaginitis,  cystitis,  cdiolera  and  pregnancy  were  excluded. 
Without  citing  the  figures,  we  will  quote  still  further  from  the  intm^ 
section:  ''The  greater  the  quantity  of  albnmen,  the  more  likely  i$  the 
existence  of  renal  disease;  and  a  *  large'  quantity  of  albumen  (one  bail 
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•lid  opwardB)  is  rarelj  found  except  ia  oodoabted  tcote  or  cbroiuQ. 
Blight's  disease.''  Hie  necessity  is  iosisted  upon  of  not  onlj  estimat: 
i^  the  amount  of  albamen  in  a  psurticolar  specimen,  bat  also  of  re? 
garding,  relatiyelj,  the  total  amoant  passed  in  the  twenty-four  hoiu^^ 
The  density  of  the  urine  is  kere  an  indicatitm — "  low  density  iodicatr 
iBg  that  the  quantity  of  urine  passed  in  twenty ^four  hours  is  hirge,  and 
kigh  density  the  contrary;  but  judged  more  accurately  by  ascertMiVr 
ing.what  is  the  actual  flow  of  urine  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Of  all  urines  there  are  none  more  surely  indicative  of  Bright's  diseaae 
t|iaa  a  paie^  abundant  urine,  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  more  or  less 
albuminous.  On  the  other  hand,  as  a  rule,  with  very  few  exception^ 
wlien  the  urine  is  only  slightly  albuminous,  and  at  the  same  time  densa 
and.  high  colored,  Bright's  disease  is  not  present,  and  the  albuminuria 
IB  owing  either  to  pyrexia  or  to  some  impediment  to  the  circulation  o{ 
the  blood''  (pp.  185-6).  After  mentioning  the  kmds  of  deposit  mort 
locative  of  organic  renal  disease,  vis.^  very  abundant  deposits,  cont 
tainii^  casts  and  much  renal  epithelium,  and,  secondly,  such  as  contain 
numerous  casts  and  ceils  in  a  state  of  fatty  degeneration,  our  author 
flkfites  that  blood  casts  and  very  transparent  casts,  few  in  numbeiv 
iire  the  least  indicative  of  serious  primary  renal  disease.  The  conclude 
ing  paragraph  of  this  important  seetion  runs  thus:  **  When  the  urine 
is  found  albuminous,  and  there  exists  neither  pyrexia  nor  thoracic  dis- 
ease, or  other  reoognisable  condition  which  can  account  for  the  albu- 
men, the  inference  is  almost  irresistible  that  there  exists  a  primalj 
•i(ganio  disease. of  the  kidney"  (p.  136). 

To  fulfill  our  promise  of  further  allusion  to  the  subject  of  diabeteai 
^he  affection  is  considered  with  much  care  and  fullness,  e^ecially  in 
regard  to  diabetes  mdUlus,  Cases  illustrative  of  the  [dbenomena  in  the 
latter  disease,  as  well  as  in  diabeXes  insipidus,  are  interspersed  through* 
oat  the  descriptive  text.  Just  before  caning  this  part  of  the  work,  a 
diapter  on  *'  Sugar  in  the  Urine,"  its  qualitative  and  quantitative  test- 
ing, and  its  cUnicai  significance,  is  appropriately  introduced.  The 
I^es  devoted  to  these  topics  are  filed  with  highly  interesting  matter, 
and  are  truly  creditable  to  the  author,  on  the  grounds  of  both  research 
ftfid  arrangement. 

.'  Chapter  III.,  Part  II.,  is  taken  up  with  the  consideration  of  Orarc^ 
Imd  CaicuHis.  The  length  which  this  article  has  already  attained 
itams  us  to  touch  upon  the  remaining  topic  to  which  we  proposed 
giving  some  especial  attention,  viz.,  Brighffs  diseaser—iM  comprehen- 
flifely  as  possible^  En  passant,  we  cannot  but  say  that  Chapter  IIL 
U:.iiery  carefully  prepared  and  will  well  repay  perusal. 
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Brigbt's  disease  is  examined  in  Chapter  II.,  Part  III.,  and  the  Hi- 
liograjphy  which  stands  at  its  threshold  indicates  at  once  the  industry 
of  the  author  and  insures  the  reader  the  most  reliable  informatioo. 
Withont  entering  npon  the  discussion  of  the  various  opinions  extant 
about  the  disease,  or  enlarging  upon  the  several  classifications  thereof, 
Dr.  Roberts  very  sensibly  takes  up  the  subject  in  the  manner  we  havb 
previously  alluded  to  as  in  our  estimation  possessing  so  much  advan- 
tage for  learners  and  practitioners — that  is,  he  treats  it  "from  a  clini- 
cal rather  than  an  anatomical  point  of  view,^  and  classifies  the  causes 
''  under  the  main  heads  of  acutt  and  chrcnic  Bright's  disease.''  Tlie 
first  group  comprises  such  cases  as  were  formerly  called  ''  inflamma- 
tory dropsy,''  the  same  as  Dr.  George  Johnson's  acute  desquaniatire 
nephritis,  Frerichs'  first  stage,  and  the  acute  tubular  disease  of  Dick- 
inson. The  second  group  ''  includes  the  protracted  cases  which  have 
either  lapsed  into  a  chronic  state  from  the  acute  form,  or,  which  is  far 
more  frequent,  have  been  chronic  from  the  beginning"  (p.  298).  Three 
types  of  the  chronic  disease  are  indicated,  viz.:  "  1.  Cases  which  hare 
lapsed  from  the  acute  state  (kidney  smooth,  white,  generally  large, 
exceptionally  dwindled).  2.  Cases  which  have  been  chronic  from  the 
beginning  (kidney  granular,  red,  contracting).  3.  Cases  associated 
with  waxy  or  lardaceous  (so-called  amyloid)  degeneration  of  the  kid- 
neys" (pp.  298-9).  The  deposition  oifai  in  the  renal  substance  and 
in  the  tubular  epithelium  not  being  Rpecial  to  any  one  type  of  renal 
degeneration,  but  being  "  associated  with  anatomical  changes  of  the 
most  varied  kinds,"  is  not  thought  by  our  author  to  have  a  *'  claim  to 
a  separate  consideration." 

In  his  remarks  upon  the  etiology  of  the  disease,  we  find  Dr.  Rob- 
erts confirming  our  previously  expressed  suggestion  in  regard  to  the 
abuse  of  spirituous  liquors  (p.  302).  Passing  over  the  description 
of  phenomena,  etc.,  in  the  acute  form,  we  come  to  the  prcgnostic  ele- 
ments. It  is  encouraging  to  find  that  the  majority  of  the  acute  cases 
•'undoubtedly  recover."  Frerichs  places  the  rate  of  recoveries  at 
two-thirds  of  those  attacked.  (Roberts,  p.  312.)  We  believe  that 
the  experience  of  most  practitioners  will  justify  us  in  saying — in  a 
somewhat  wholesale  way,  perhaps — acute  Bright's  disease  is  most  fre- 
quently recovered  from,  chronic  Bright's  disease  almost  never,  if  ever. 
Apparent  cessation  of  the  latter  may  and  often  does  occur,  but  the 
slightest  cause  is  sufficient  to  light  up  the  trouble  again,  and  in  a 
short  time  mischief  beyond  repair  is  effected.  In  accordance  with 
this  opinion  we  have  lately  found  that  of  several  hospital  physicians 
who  have  for  years  had  the  two  forms  of  the  malady  almost  constai^tlj 
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under  oVservatlon.  It  happens  to  ns,  at  the  present  time,  to  be  in 
charge  of  cases,  in  the  wards  of  a  large  hospital,  entirely  corroborat- 
ing the  positions  assumed  above  in  regard  to  prognosis.  Well  may 
Dr.  Roberts  say:  "The  prospects  of  a  patient  suflfering  from  con- 
firmed chronic  Bright's  disease  are  exceedingly  gloomy.  The  textnral 
changes  in  the  kidney  are  of  a  kind  that  do  not  admit  of  reparation" 
(p.  364^.  And,  a  little  fnrther  on,  speaking  of  the  seeming  cessation — 
which  is  only  a  sort  of  interregnum,  or,  rather,  a  truce  of  the  disease- 
he  forcibly  writes  thus  of  persons  who  have  had  respites  from  actual, 
marked  and  evident  disease  for  five,  ten,  or  even  twenty  years:  "The 
tenure  of  life  under  these  circumstances  is  exceedingly  precarious,  and 
an  imprudent  indulgence  or  exposure  may  bring  life  in  a  few  hours  or 
days  to  the  verge  of  destruction ;  the  patient  walks,  as  it  were,  on  a 
Blnmbering  volcano,  which  may  at  any  moment  waken  its  fires  with  a 
fatal  explosion"  (p.  365). 

The  directions  for  the  treitment  of  the  various  phases  of  Bright'g 
disease  are  full  and  minute;  and  the  whole  volume  presents  a  valuable 
ripertaire  of  facts  the  most  suited  to  guide  the  practitioner  in  his 
duties  in  the  management  of  the  important  affections  of  which  it 
treats.  There  is  no  slurring  over  of  difficulties,  and  no  dubious  vati- 
cination in  the  work;  but,  up  to  the  close,  the  consideration  of  the 
various  topics  seems  rather  to  increase  in  interest.  We  have  not 
enumerated  all  the  subjects  treated  of,  nor  is  this  necessary;  for  we 
are  persuaded  that  enough  has  been  said  to  induce  the  profession 
widely  to  examine  a  treatise  which  will  so  well  repay  a  careful  study. 

Towards  the  last  of  the  volume  we  find  much  that  is  interesting  in 
regard  to  Pyelitis  and  Pyopephrosis,  Hydronephrosis,  Cystic  Degen- 
eration of  the  Kidneys,  Cancer  and  Tubercle  of  the  Kidney,  Hyda- 
tids, Malposition  of  the  Kidneys  and  Movable  Kidney,  together  with 
Anomalies  of  Form  and  Number.  Illustrative  cases  abound  in  these 
as  in  the  other  portions  of  the  work. 

A  very  complete  table  of  contents  and  a  fair  index  are  given — two 
essentials  not  so  uniformly  and  carefully  attended  to  by  authors  as 
they  should  be.  We  have  seen  better  paper  than  that  on  which  the 
text  is  printed,  and  indeed  think  the  work  deserves  a  somewhat  better 
"getting  up''  in  its  American  dress — which  latter  we,  of  course,  con- 
clude it  came  by  legitimately — knowing  the  reputation  of  the  publish- 
ing house  which  issues  it.  The  illustrations  are  certainly  very  well 
executed,  and  are,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  a  most  essential  fea- 
ture throughout.  The  proof-reading,  also,  has  been  very  careftiUy 
done — only  a  few  typographical  errors  having  met  our  eye.  We  be- 
speak for  the  work  the  extensive  sale  it  so  well  deserves. 
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SAahpearifg  Ddineations  cf  Imaniiy,  ImbeeHiiy^  and  Smidde.    Bf  A.* 
i  O.  Kzu.oQ6t  M.D.,  AssisUnt  Phjsiciaa  State  Loaatic  Asytoai, 
\  Utica,  N.  Y.    New  York:  Hard  A  Hoaghtoa.     16nio,  pp.  204. 

This  little  volume  is  made  op  of  a  series  of  essays,  originally  pub- 
lished iu  the  American  Journal  of  Insanity,  modified,  the  author  tells 
lis,  respecting  some  of  Shakspeare's  insane  characters,  as  a  better' 
acquaintance  with  the  various  shades  of  mental  disease,  obtained  in 
the  wards  of  a  large  hospital  for  the  insane,  enabled  him  the  better 
to  appreciate  the  fidelity  of  the  dramatist's  delineations. 

The  first  part,  which  comprises  rather  more  than  one-half  of  the 
volume,  is  devoted  to  Shakspeare's  insane  characters,  Macbeth,  Lear^ 
liamlet,  Ophelia  and  Jaques,  and  very  naturally  opens  with  a  refer- 
ence to  the  wonderfully  minute  and  accurate  acquaintance  of  the 
"  myriad-minded"  bard  with  physiological  and  psychological  science-. 
Dr.  Kellogg  maintains  that  in  physioloiyy  Shakspeare  anticipated  the 
scientific  discoveries  and  deductions  of  nearly  two  centuries,  and  that  as 
regards  insanity  and  psychology  we  have  at  this  day  little  or  nothing 
to  add  to  what  he  appears  to  have  known  of  these  intricate  subjects/ 
and  asserts  boldly  that  a  system  of  physiology  and  psychology,  in  com- 
plete accordance  in  almost  every  essential  particular  with  that  which 
we  now  po.ssess  as  the  result  of  the  scientific  researches  and  experi- 
ence of  the  last  two  centuries,  could  be  educed  from  bis  writings. 
While  we  are  not  prepared  to  accept  so  sweeping  a  conclusion,  in 
which  our  author^s  zeal  for  his  favorite  study  has,  we  think,  carried 
him  beyond  the  bounds  of  propriety,  we  admire  the  frankness  of  his 
opinions,  and  admit  his  ingenuity  in  sustaining  them.  In  support  of 
his  position  he  cites  the  very  questionable  (we  think;  probability  of 
Shakspeare's  acquaintance  with  the  great  physiological  fact  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  before  it  was  announced  by  Harvey;  his 
views  upon  the  influence  of  alcoholic  liquors  on  mind  and  body,  which 
are  in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  modern  science;  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  vitality  of  the  blood,  and  the  absorption  into  the  system 
of  medicinal  substances,  which  was  far  more  rational  and  scientific 
than  the  absurd  doctrines  and  dogmas  of  the  Solidists  and  Humoralists, 
the  rival  sects  of  his  time;  and  his  more  humane  and  enlightened 
comprehension  of  insanity,  which  he  believed  was  a  disease  of  the 
brain,  while  his  most  learned  cotemporaries  regarded  it  as  an  infliction 
of  the  devil.  We  fully  coincide,  however,  with  Dr.  Kellogg's  estimate 
of  Shakspeare's  realhsation  of  the  proper  treatment  for  the  insatie, 
which  is  thus  summed  up  in  the  words  of  the  late  Dr.  Brigham:  "To^ 
produce  sleep,  to  quiet  the  mind  by  medical  and  morartreatment,  to 
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avoid  all  nnkiiidtiess,  and,  when  the  patients  begin  to  conyaleace,  to 
g]uird,  a8  he  directs,  against  every  thing  likely  to  disturb  their  minds 
and  cause  a  relapse,  is  now  conaider ed  the  best  and  nearly  the  only 
essential  treatment." 

,  In  the  consideration  of  Hamlet's  insanity  Dr.  Kellogg,  aware  of  the 
directly  contradictory  opinions  which  have  obtained  among  the  most 
eminent  Shalcspearian  critics,  maintains,  in  common  with  the  best 
modern  psychologists,  that  this  was  a  case  of  real  insanity,  and  sustains 
his  position  ably  and  conclusively. 

An  exception  might  fairly  be  taken  to  including  Jaques  ("As  You 
Like  If)  among  the  delineations  of  insanity,  but  our  author  qualifies 
the  inference  that  legitimately  follows  from  this  juxtaposition,  by 
sjtating  that  **'m  the  character  of  Jaques  it  is  very  evident  Shak- 
speare  intended  to  represent  a  certain  delicate  shade  of  melancholia,'' 
rather  than  "a  fixed  condition  of  disease.'' 

,  The  essay  on  the  character  of  Cordelia  is  somewhat  irrelevant  to 
the  purpose  of  the  book,  but  is  introduced  merely  to  illustrate  **  the 
true  spirit  which  should  guide,  govern,  and  direct  all  who  are  thrown 
in  contact  with  the  insane,  in  whatever  capacity." 

Part  second,  on  the  delineations  of  imbecility,  opens  up  with  another 
notice  of  the  universality  of  Shakspeare's  genius,  and  intimates  that 
it.  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove,  from  his  marvelously  accurate 
acquaintance  with  medical  matters,  that  Shakspeare  must  have  once 
been  a  physician  to  the  insane — a  conclusion  as  reasonable,  perhaps, 
as  the  claims  made  by  the  legal  profession  to  enroll  the  great  dram- 
atist in  their  fraternity. 

•  We  have  space  only  to  refer  to  the  characters  here  presented,  and 
to  remark  that  this  portion  of  the  book  is  by  far  the  most  sprightly 
and  entertaining,  especially  to  the  non-professional  reader,  and  might 
advantageously  be  extended  to  a  consideration  of  a  number  who  are 
merely  alluded  to.  In  the  motley  procession  paraded  for  our  pleasure 
y^e  find  portrayed  with  fidelity  Bottom,  Quinqe,  Shallow,  Malvolio, 
Bardolph,  Nym  and  Pistol;  and,  most  charming  of  all,  Launce,  with 
his  interesting  dog  Crab,  the  veritable  prototype  of  the  "yaller  dog" 
so  graphically  pictured  by  the  Autocrat  in  his  *'  EUie  Tenner." 

The  closing  essay  on  suicide  is  an  analysis  of  the  character  of 
Othello,  and  traces  carefully  the  steps  by  which  that  "  intellectual 
Tjllajn  and  moral  bankrupt,"  lago,  gradually  encompasses  bis  victim, 
untilr  in  the  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  in  desperation,  he  commits 
ttie  double  crime  of  murder  and  self-destruction.  Dr.  Kellogg  shows 
that  Shakspeare  here  inculcated  the  important  psychological  lesson 
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that  insanity  cannot  be  developed  by  anj  combination  of  moral  caoses, 
unless  there  exists  the  peculiar  organization,  physical,  mental  or  moral^ 
that  constitutes  the  inherent  germ  or  predi.<4position  to  this  disease. 

In  conclusion,  we  comm^end  this  little  book  to  our  readers,  feeling 
^sured  that  in  spite  of  its  faults,  some  of  which  we  have  noticed,  ijb 
will  repay  a  careful  and  studious  pernsal;  while  the  pleasure  thereby 
derived  is  enhanced  very  materially  by  the  satlrfaction  of  thumbing  so 
excellent  a  specimen  of  mechanical  and  typographical  execution,  as 
the  dress  in  which  the  publishers  have  wisely  chosen  to  present  the 
^ork  to  the  public. 

Lectures  on  Mtntal  Diseases.    By  W.  H.  0.  Sakkby,  M.D.,  etc.   Lonh 
don:  1866.    8vo,  pp.  281. 

Dr.  Sankey,  who  is  the  proprietor  of  the  Sandywell  Park  Private 
Asylum  for  the  Insane,  delivered  these  lectures,  in  1865,  to  the  stu- 
dents of  the  University  College.  They  are  thirteen  in  number,  and 
though  constituting  by  no  means  a  complete  treatise  on  insanity,  are 
yet  very  valuable  contributions  to  psychological  medicine.  Most  of 
the  important  questions  connected  with  the  causes,  the  pathology  and 
the  treatment  of  mental  diseases,  are  considered  in  a  lucid  and  highly 
practical  manner.  Dr.  Sankey  is  an  advocate  for  non-restraint,  by 
which,  of  course,  he  does  not  mean  absolute  freedom  for  an  insane 
person  to  do  as  he  pleases,  but  the  substitution,  as  far  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable, of  moral  for  physical  force.  He  gives  the  following  history 
of  the  introduction  of  the  non-restraint  system: 

''After  Pinel  had  inaugurated  the  milder  treatment  in  France,  and 
Tuke  had  commenced  the  same  at  the  Retreat  at  York,  the  attention 
of  philanthropists'  minds  became  directed  towards  the  unfortuuate 
lunatic^  moi*e  generally,  and  great  efforts  were  made  for  their  amelio- 
ration; yet  still  all  that  was  attempted  at  that  period  was  to  lessen 
the  cruelty  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  diminish  the  frequency  of  the 
use  of  instruments  of  coercion.  Among  the  most  active  of  those  who 
endeavored  to  establish  a  kinder  treatment  was  Dr.  Charlesworth, 
who  was  visiting  physician  to  the  Lincoln  Asylum.  Dr.  Charles- 
worth  managed  to  reduce  mechanical  restraint  to  the  lowest  possible 
degree,  and  it  was  at  this  epoch  that  Mr.  Gardiner  Hill  was  appointed 
house-surgeon  to  the  asylum.  Mr.  Hill  strenuously  assisted  the  be- 
nevolent physician  in  his  exertions,  and  after  doing  aW  they  could 
together  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Hill  to  abolish  restraint  entirely.  To  Mr. 
Gardiner  Hill,  therefore,  is  due  the  idea  of  the  treatment  by  non- 
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restraint.  I  hare  heard  Dr.  G0D0II7  assert  this,  and  admit  the  merits 
jnstlj  dae  to  these  pioneers;  bat  I  will  quote  bis  words,  as  found  in  hh 
*  History  of  Non-Restraint.'  He  says:  'All  of  us  who  have  followed 
b  the  path  of  William  and  Samuel  Take,  at  howerer  great  a  distance, 
must  erer  acknowledge  the  extent  of  onr  debt  to  them.  It  is  true^ 
that  neither  they  nor  Pinel  ventured  wholly  to  abelish  mechanical 
coercion;  this  was  left  for  Charlesworth  to  attempt,  and  for  Gardiner 
Hill  to  carry  oat  at  Lincoln,  and  for  Hauwellto  confirm  on  the 
largest  scale' " 

Dr.  Sankey's  description  of  General  Paralysis^  or  as  he — very 
properly,  we  think — prefers  to  call  it  General  Paresis,  is  the  best  we 
know  of  in  the  English  language.  Within  the  compass  of  about  forty 
pages  he  has  managed  to  present  a  most  excellent  picture  of  this  for- 
ipidable  disea^ — a  disease  which,  unhappily,  is  becoming  much  more 
frequent  than  it  was  a  few  years  since.  He  regards  a  fatal  termina* 
tion  as  the  rule,  although  well  marked  cases  of  recovery  have  been 
noticed.  M.  Baillarger  records  nine  instances  of  eure.  In  his  excel- 
lent work  on  General  Paralysis,  Austin  expresses  the  belief  that  as  our 
knowledge  advances  it  will  not  be  found  more  incurable  than  phthisis, 
albuminuria,  or  valvular  disease  of  the  heart.  The  first  stage  of  the 
malady  he  regards  as  indeed  hopeful. 

We  commend  Dr.  Sankey's  lectures  to  all  physieians  who  are  inter* 
ested  in  psychological  medicine,  and  who  wish  to  read  a  well  written, 
sensible  and  practical  book. 
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[Oontiiitted  from  page  239.] 

22.  TherapeuHc  Sn^phymeni  cfAnihracUe  OoaL    {Ajmnaixe  de  Th6i»peafei<iiie, 
1866.) 

M.  Byes,  chief  medical  officer  to  the  Hanovetian  regiment  of  Huasars  of 
the  Ooord,  having  noticed  that  hogs  ate  with  avidity  mineral  cooli  and  find- 
iag  that  aneh  as  took  it  mixed  with  their  food  became  very  lively,  with  in- 
,  ereftied  appetite,  and  gained  flesh  and  fat  rapidly,  he  determined  to  adminia- 
ttf  it  in  abdominal  dineases  in  the  human  subject  The  experiment,  he  states, 
was  on^ely  sucoessfal  in  gastric  catarrh,  cramps  of  the  stomach,  anorexiiiy 
chronic  icterus,  habitual  constipation,  chronio  diseases  oi  the  intestineBand 
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of  the  skin;  mteatiiiftl  woms,  inelnding  tesnia,  eto.  He  giTes  from  16  to  M 
gndne  in  the  course  of  the  day,  in  tiie  palp  of  prunes,  extract  of  dog-graa< 
or  in  pills  made  np  with  the  extract  of  beefs  gall,  cinchona,  qnassia,  etc. 

23.  Wine  and  Syriip  cf  dw^na  and  Iron. 

M.  y.  Qamier  proposes  the  following  formula  for  both  a  fermginons  wine 
and  symp  of  cinchona,  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  dtiie  aeid  assuring 
the  traniyareaoy  of  the  i^mp:  B.  Cinchona,  well  braifled,  60  parts;  brandy, 
50  parts;  Malaga  wine,  1000  parts;  solution  of  citric  acid  (jd),  6  parts;  all  by 
weight  Digest  for  four  days,  and  filter  by  displacement  R  Halaga  win^ 
1000  parts;  ammonio-citrate  of  iron,  25  parts;  by  weight  Mix  the  two  wines, 
an^  filter  after  twenty-ftmr  hours.  This  preparation  is  palatable,  and  keeps 
perfectly*  It  contains  rather  more  than  one  grain  of  the  citrate  of  iron,  and 
about  the  same  of  the  active  principles  of  cinchona  to  the  ounce.  By  sBtanit- 
,ing  the  wine  with  a  suAcient  quantity  of  sugar  a  beautiful  fefmgtnons  synip 
of  cinchona  is  made,  which  will  be  found  an  excellent  preparation  for  ohildven. 

From  the  report  of  MM.  Lefort  and  Mayet  it  would  appear  that  to  obtain  a 
ferruginous  syrup  of  dnchona,  in  which  the  iron  and  cinchona  are  only  mixed, 
without  chemioaUy  reacting  on  each  other,  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  syrup  of 
.cinchona  made  with  Malaga  wine  instead  of  water. 

24.  Pulvenzed  Mrate  o/  SUver  in  QroujK   (BulL  G^n.  de  Thdnp.  April,  1866.^ 
M.  Guillen  belieyes  that  by  the  introduction  of  finely  pulverized  nitrate  of 

silver  into  the  pharynx  and  larynx  in  croup  the  formation  of  false  membrane 
may  be  prevented;  and  he  describes  and  figures  an  instrument  through  which 
the  powder  is  projected  against  the  pharynx  and  behind  the  half  arches. 

A  much  more  convenient  and  effectual  mode  is  by  means  of  the  spray 
apparatus  of  Richardson,  Maunder  or  Bergson,  the  salt,  in  solution  of  proper 
strength,  being  directly  applied  in  the  form  of  a  finely  pulverized  fluid,  the 
patient  breathing  easily  daring  the  operation,  when  it  is  desirable  that  the 
remedy  should  reach  the  larynx  or  trachea. 

2&.  ArswUtqfStrydminA    (Annuaire  de  Th^rapeutique.     1866i) 

The  following  process  is  recommended  as  the  surest  for  the  manufacture  of 
this  salt:  Caustic  potash,  3  grammes,  12  centigrammes;  arsenious  acid,  3 
grammes,  30  centigrammes;  distilled  water,  40  grammes.  The  water  being 
made  to  boil,  dissolve  thoroughly  the  potash;  then  add  the  arsenic,  which  is 
readily  dissolvable  in  the  alkaline  solution.  Then  take  of  monohydrated 
sulphuric  acid  2  grammes,  65  centigrammes,  and  dilute  it  with  20  grammes 
of  boiling  distilled  water,  and  add  of  pure  crystalized  strychnia  12  grammes. 
The  two  solutions  being  at  the  temperature  of  75^,  Fah.,  pour  the  solution  of 
the  arsenite  of  potash  into  that  of  the  strychnia.  Bring  the  solution  to  the 
boiling  point,  and  filter;  the  insoluble  matter  remaining  on  the  filter  is  nearly 
entirely  composed  of  the  sulphate  of  potash.  Evaporate  neariy  to  dryness 
the  filtrated  liquid,  redissolve  in  absolute  alcohol  the  resulting  salt,  to  separate 
completely  the  remains  of  the  sulphate  of  potash.  Wash  the  residue  of  the 
first  filtration  with  absolute  alcohol  several  times,  to  dissolve  completely  the 
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m^  of  stzTcimm.  Add  tha  two  alcoholic  folatuxiM  together^  tad  eoiteentrtto 
ipritb.  geodtle  heat  At  the  end  of  two  days  cubic  crystala  of  the  avaenita  <2f 
fftrychnia,  of  a  daU  white  color,  will  be  formed,  which  effloreaee  on  eipoanta 
to  the  air,  are  of  metallic  and  bitter  taste,  solable  in  alcohol,  less  soluble  in 
ether,  and  dissoluble  in  ten  parts  of  boiling  water  and  thirt;-fiye  parts  of  coji4 
water.    Dose,  one-fifth  of  a  grain. 

^,  Pr^Niralion  (/ Cbpd^tw  wOAoiil  AneS  or  2lMfe. 

Dr.  Bejran  recommends  the  following  tasteldsa  and  inodorcma  preparation 
vf  copaiTa:  'Cake  of  eopaiva  and  tar,  of  each  g. ;  magnesia,  a  sufficient  quaDr* 
ftity,  aooGtcBng  to  the  degree  of  consistency  required. 

27.  Ca$r^orQie  of  Quinicu    (Annuaire  de  Th^rapeutique.    186d.) 

Thk  new  salt  of  qniaia  is  prepared  by  dissolving  a  given  quantity  of  oxyft- 
teliaed  camphoric  acid  in  five  times  its  weight  of  alcohol,  at  36^,  Beaum^s,  in 
a  porcelain  capsule  in  a  water  bath  at  a  temperature  of  75^,  iVih.  Pure  quinia 
k  Uien  added  to  the  point  of  perfect  neutraliasation,  without  increasing  this 
/temperature  beyond  7€P,  Fah.  Evaporate  to  dryness.  The  formula  for 
exhibition  preferred  by  M.  Bouchaxdat,  is:  B.  Camphorate  of  quinia,  anti- 
noniate  of  quinia,  of  each  6  grains;  extract  of  cinchona,  q.s.  Mix  and  divide 
into  ten  pills;  one  to  be  given  every  half  hour.  This  he  asserts  is  a  most 
efficient  remedy  in  malariaL  fevers  and  tbe  neuroses. 

«8.   Urethral  OeraU. 

Where  there  is  erosion  or  ulceration  of  the  urethra,  or  fungous  or  polypi- 
form  growths.  Dr.  Beyran  proposes  to  smear  wax  bougies  with  a  cerate  com- 
posed of  white  precipitate,  15  grs. ;  extract  of  cicnta,  30  grs. ;  purified  lardi 
four  scruples.   They  should  remain  in  the  urethra  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes. 

^ft  Tttrpenilne  as  a  Dressing  for  Wounds, 

M.  Warner,  surgeon  to  the  large  manufacturing  establishment  of  MM. 
Dollfis,  at  Mulhouse,  France,  has  employed  the  following  dressing  for 
wounds  during  the  past  five  years,  with  entire  success.  Though  many  of 
them  were  of  the  most  serious  nature,  he  has  never  had  a  case  of  purulent 
infection.  R.  Turpentine,  1,000  grammes;  bicarbonate  of  soda,  25  grammes; 
distUled  water,  10  litres.  Digest  in  a  water  bath,  at  a  temperature  of  112°, 
Fah.,  for  one  week;  then  filter.  It  is  chei^,  and  keeps  well.  A  compress 
is  wetted  with  the  liquid  and  placed  over  the  wound,  and  covered  with  a 
piece  of  oiled  silk.  Every  three  or  four  hours  the  compress  is  moistened 
with  the  liquid  from  a  sponge,  and  renewed  once  in  twelve  hours. 

80.  Fluid  Extract  of  Buchxt,     (The  Richmond  Medical  Journal,  May,  1866.) 

In  the  preparation  of  the  Fluid  Extract  of  Buchu  alcohol  does  not  extract 
the  entire  medicinal  virtues.  The  active  properties  of  buchu  depend  upon 
a  peculiar  oil,  and  an  extractive  and  a  gummy  matter.  The  diuretic  proper* 
ties  reside  in  the  latter  principles.  The  extract,  as  prepared  by  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia,  is  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the. oily  and  resinous  princi- 
ples. A  cold  infusion  of  buchu  will  produce  diuresis;  the  officinal  alcoholic 
extract  little  or  none.     Mr.  W.  H.  Laster,  Ajpothecaiy  to  the  Charity  Hob- 
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pital,  New  Orleans,  proposes  the  following  fonnnia  iot  tlie  prep&ratiiin  of  tbe 
* '%xtraet,  by  wfaicb,  he  claims,  all  the  active  prlnoiples  of  badia  are  obtained. 
•  It  Bachn,  $  zij. ;  aloohol,  f|  zxzii. ;  water,  f|  viii.    Bedaca  the  baoha  to  a 
>  coarse  powder,  moisten  with  eight  flhid  oonoes  of  alcohol,  and  press  firmly 
'  in  a  glass  percolator;  poor  on  aleohol,  until  thirty-two  oonces  of  tincture  are 
^  obtained.    EYapoiate  this  tincture  spontaneously  to  four  fioid  ounces;  with- 
draw the  learee  from  the  perooblor,  and  pour  upon  them  eight  fluid  ounces 
of  water;  digest  by  a  water  bath  at  109°,  F.,  for  two  hours,  observing  to  press 
the  leaves  firmly  into  the  water;  at  the  end  of  the  above  time  strain  and  very 
'  firmly  press  the  digest  from  the  leaves;  supply  the  water,  lost  by  evaporation 
and  absorption,  by  pouring  a  small  quantity  upon  the  leaves,  and  again  ex- 
pressing and  straining;  add  the  requisite  amount  of  this  liquid  to  that  first 
.  .^  obtained  by  expression.    Allow  the  digest  thus  brought  to  the  proper  meas- 
.  ure  (eight  ounces)  to  rest  several  hours,  decant  from  the  sediment,  and  to 
this  liquid  gradually  add  the  evaporated  tincture,  and  when  thoroughly 
•    mixed,  strain  through  close  fianneL 

i  31.  Sbdpho-ArBndle  of  Qmnine,    (London  Lanoet,  Jsa.  13,  186a) 

Signor  Yincenzo  Marietta  thinks  that  the  arseniate  of  quinine  is  too  dlm- 
gerous  a  medicine  for  general  use.  He  proposes  to  substitute  for  it  the 
above  named  salt  It  is  prepared  by  saturating  an  aqueous  8<^tion  of  aMen- 
ious  acid  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  tribasic  sulphate  of  quinine,  almost 

'    to  neutralization;  the  solution  is  then  evapor^d  and  the  crystals  are  fiumed. 

«'  It  is  administered  safely  in  the  proportion  of  five  decigrammes  of  the  salt 
to  two  grammes  of  sngaf . 

.  32.  Fluid  Extract  qf  Senega.    (The  Richmond  Medical  Journal,  June,  1866.) 

Mr.  Laster  gives  the  following  formula:  R.  Senega,  5xij. ;  water,  1  pint; 
alcohol,  3  pints;  sugar,  |viij.     Beduce  the  senega  to  a  fine  powder,  and 
'  moisten  it  with  twelve  fluid  ounces  of  a  mixture  of  the  water  and  alcohol; 
press  the  moistened  mass  lightly  and  evenly  in  a  conical  glass  percolator, 
*.-  and  pour  on  the  mestruum  till  3  i  pints  are  obtained.    Evaporate  this  liquid 
by  a  water  bath,  until  reduced  to  8  fl^uid  ounces.     Filter  when  cold,  and  dis- 
solve the  sugar  with  gentle  heat     To  each  fluid  ounce  of  the  extract  when 
cold,  add  i  of  a  fltdd  drachm  of  alcohol,  and  water  sufElcient  to  make  the 
'   pvepavation  measure  18  fluid  ounces. 


33.  Ilydrated  Silicate  of  Magnesia  as  a  Substitute  for  8ubrnirate  €f  Sisvmdh, 
(Jour,  de  M^d.  et  Chir.  Prat.,  May,  1866.) 

This  is  the  same  substance  from  which  meerschaum  pipes  are  made; 
'*"'  though  never  anidyzed,^  it  is  probably  a  silicate  of  magnesia  and  lime.  It  is 
\  recommended  as  a  cheap  and  efficient  substitute  for  bubnitrate  of  bismuth. 
(  It  is  highly  recommended  by  Dr.  Qarrand,  of  Laval,  France,  in  choleraic 
«^ .  -diarrhoea.  Pr.  Trousseau  has  for  some  time  given  it  in  diarrhoea,  etc.«  with 
sucoesB,  in  doses  of  four,  dght,  and  ten  grammes,  reduced  to  a  ^e  po^jrder 
and  suspended  in  water.  .    ,     ,. 


Sl4  DfhdB  8u}phitUAM  as  a  Ptttpks/UuUo  in  OkoUra. 

Br.  Henry  liaoCormac,  of  Belfiafit,  in  a  recent  nnmber  of  the  IfetftoaZ  Prist 
and  CireuUir,  strongly  recommends  and  nrges  npon  the  attention  of  the  pto- 
■  fesaion,  from  hurge  experience,  the  advisability,  ooapledi  however,  with  evety 
proper  general  sanitary  precantioil,  the  prbphyhustio  elBcaoy  of  dilate  so!- 
phnrie  acid,  a  drachm  in  peppermint  water  didly,  during  tlM  prevalenoe  '<k 
Asiatic  cholera.  In  the  Betfiist  District  Asylum  for  -the  ln«ane  this  prev«a- 
tive  plan  was,  Dr.  MacCormac  asserts,  of  infinite  value,  no  inrtsaee  of  the 
malady  occorring  after  its  nse. 

Might  not  the  hiMifMies  be  adrntnisteved  with  thib  oljeet  advantageooaly  t 

86.  Cktorod^M. 

The  following  is  given  as  an  authentic  formula  for  chlorodytae:  B.  Ifor- 
phiA  hydrochloratis,  grs.  zyj. ;  alcohol,  f^iss. ;  chloroform,  f^. ;  sympi  fnsei, 
f^vss. ;  olei  menthe  piperitse,  fSJ. ;  acid  hydrocyanici  (8cheele*s),  Q^Jm  aqiuB 
ad  f^viij.  Dissolve  the  morphia  by  means  of  a  water  bath  in  the  spirit;  put 
the  chloroform  and  treacle  together  in  a  bottle,  and  shake  violently  for  five 
minutes,  when  they  will  mix  intimately;  then  add  the  mixture  of  morphia, 
.ivhioh  must  contain  the  ofl  of  peppermint  and  the  acid. 

Half  a  drachm  contains  one-eighth  of  a  grain  of  morphia  and  one  minim 
and  a  half  of  hydrocyanic  add,  nearly. 

SmousT.— Opium  in  PneamonAa,  The  exhibition  of  ftili  doses  of  opioai  in 
pneumonia  is  highly  praised  by  Inspedoi^^le&eial  Dr.  ICnir,  of  the  British 
Army,  in  an  excellent  lecture  lately  published  in  the  last  volume  of  the 
«<  British  Army  Medical  Beports." 

Improvementa  in  the  Pharmacy  cf  Fluid  Extrada,     By  JL  J,  Semmes,  M.D. 
(The  Biohmond  Medical  Journal,  June,  1M6.) 

Veratria  in  Bheumatic  /ricKo-O^oroiditts.    (Bulletin  G^  de  Th^rapeutiqua. 
186a) 
Dr.  D.  Martin,  of  the  French  army,  reports  a  case  which  rapidly  yielded 
to  veratria  and  quinine,  after  other  means  had  failed. 

Xi^id  Styrax  in  RiA.    (Berliner  Ktinische  Wockenscrif t ) 

Dr.  Pastau,  of  Breslau,  has  found  liquid  styrax  (benzoinum)  the  faost  cet- 

tun  of  anti-psorics,  superior  to  the  balsam  of  Peru.    R.  styrac.  liq.  ^ ;  olei 

;    olive,  5ij.    One  or  two  embrocations  of  f^.  over  the  body,  head  excepted, 

after  a  warm  bath,  suffice.    Time  of  treatment  from  one  to  two  days.    The 

clothes  to  be  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  50°,  Beaumur. 

Of  0ie  ArdagoMam  bdufeen  Opiam  and  Beffodottfio,  espedaBy  with  rrference  (o  Sklb- 

eutaneoua  InJecUona,    By  Dr.  Praigniaud.    Memoir  rtad  ai  (Ae  Soddy  of 

Ifedidne,  of  Parian  Sfairch  2,  1806.    (Gazette  dea  Hdpitaux,  May  1, 1866L) 

The  conclusion  arrived  at  in  this  fntereslang  paper,  sustained  by  numeroua 

caaes,  is  that  atropia  and  morphia,  administered  in  combination  subeutane- 

ously,  are  not  toxically  antagonistic 
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Qoca  09  a  IferifCusSUmuktnt,  and  in  CholenL    (Balletin  G^xk.  de  Th^xti^,  etc. 
.     186fi.) 

Dr«  £ei8  recommends  the  eryOiroxylum-cocaf  or  peruvianum,  aa-  a  nerrouft 
i^timalaiit,  and  in  cholera.  Doee,  2,  3  or  i  grammes,  repeated  when  neces- 
■ary.  It  may  be  giyen  in  the  form  of  powdbr^  infusion,  extract,  elixir  or- 
^mp. 

figwB  in  Hypertrophy  (f  tAe  Spleen,    (AIL  M«d.  Gent  Zeitong  and  L*Uiii(m> 
M^dioale,  March  3,  1866.) 
Dr.  Hennighe  reports  a  case  of  enormous  spleen  redaced  in  three  weeks  by- 
the  nae  of  fifteen  drops  of  the  tiiMtiire  o£Bq|iill8»  five  times  a  day. 

Arsenic  in  the  Treatment  of  IntermiUeni  Fhverf  Neuraigia,  Herpes^  and  other  Du— 
eases.  By  Dr.  Hyppt  Barella,  of  Belgium.  c^'Union  M^dicale,  March 
20,  1866.) 

(^  the  Use  of  JBlood  as  a  Medicine.  By  Qaetano  de  Fasoale,  M.D.»  NioeL. 
(British  Med.  Jonr.,  May  6^  1866.) 

The  Uses  of  MedicinaJi  Sulphites  and  Hyposu^hites  in  ZyjaioUc  Diseases.  (Med.. 
Times  and  (Gazette,  May  5,  1866.) 

CUrie,  Acetic  and  Carbolic  Acids  in  Oanter.    By  J.  Barclay,  M.  D.     (Bzitiah. 
^     Med.  Jonr.r  April  21,  1866. ) 

2far-  Water  to  Prevent  Recurrence  of  SoUs.    (Journal  de  M^decine  et  Chimrgie- 
Pratiques,  March,  1866.) 
Dr.  Hardy  believes,  after  nuzaerous  triaUs  that  tar-water  is  a  most  efficient- 
remedy  to  prevent  the  recurrenoe  of  boils. 

Phosphorus  and  its  Therapeuiic  Applications.  (Annuaire  de  Th^rapeutique.. 
1866.) 


II.—HYGIENE. 

L  Br.  Thudichum  on  (he  Effects  cf  Diseased  Meat  (British  Medical  Journal,. 
AprU  28,  1866.) 
*  At  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts  on  the  I8th  instant,  Dr.. 
Thudichum  read  a  highly  elaborate  and  instructive  paper  on  "  Diseases  of 
Meat  as  Affecting  the  Health  of  the  People."  The  first  class  spoken  of  wa* 
that  of  specific  diseases  capable  of  being  communicated  to  man.  Of  this  he 
recognized  only  one  example — malignant  pustule  or  anthrax;  and,  admitting 
the  fact  of  the  communication  of  the  disease  through  wounds,  he  did  not  find 
8!^fficient  evidence  to  warrant  the  belief  that  man  could  be  infected  by  eating 
the  flesh  of  animals  so  diseased.  Kor  was  there  any  satisfactory  evidence  of 
injurious  effects  to  health  arising  from  the  use  of  the  flesh  of  animals  which 
had  diseases  of  a  second  category — ^those  which  did  not  produce  the  same 
specific  disease  in  man,  such  as  pleuro-pneumonia.  At  the  same  time,  he 
thought  it  reasonable  *' that  all  meat  upon  which  the  evidence  of  disease  can 
be,  discovered  should  be  condemned;  and  that  all  meat  coming  from  diseased 
animals,  if  allowed  to  be  sold  at  all,  should  be  caused  to  be  offered  as  such  in 
the  market,  although  it  be  of  ordinary  appearance."    The  third  class  of  di»- 
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eitses  of  meat  which  h9  noticed  was  the  parasitio,  and  in  it  ke  gave  a  ftill 
account  of  trichime,  their  origin,  development  and  effects;  and,  inter  alia^ 
mentioned  the  remarkable  fact  (which,  however,  appeara  to  require  farther 
confirmation)  that  triohinee  may  exist  alive  in  the  enoapsroled  state  for  tiiirt/ 
years.  Thorough  cooking  of  meat  was  recommended  as  the  only  meana  of* 
destroying  the  parasites.  The  reading  of  the  paper  was  followed  by  som^"' 
romwcks  ttom  Dr.  Cohbold  and  the  Chairman^  Professor  Obfoo.  ,  \ 

2.  JS^tenic  Treatment  of  Cholera.    (Lancet^  June  3^  1860.) 

The  isolatipn  and  careful  hygienic  treatment  of  the  cholera  patients  air 
Liverpool  have  apparently  been  thus  tar  soccessfol  in  preventing  the  ezten-^ 
sion  of  the  disease.  Whatever  may  be  the  doubts  as  to  treatment  of  the  dis« 
ease  by  drugs,  medical  research,  by  demonstrating  the  sources  of  contagioix 
in  the  drinldng  water,  discharges  of  patients,  and  contaminated  soil  aronndi 
cholera  habitations,  has  pointed  out  the  means  of  limiting  the  disease,  1% 
may  yet  be  found  that  cholera  thus  combated  is  one  of  the  most  tharoaghlj 
preventable  of  e^Mdemio  disorders.  Y 

3.  RevacciruUion  in  the  Prussian  Army,    (Medical  Times  and  Oazette,  April 

14,  1866.) 
The  annual  report  on  the  vaooinations  practiced  in  the  Prtissian  Army 
djBTii:^  1865  has  ju0t  been  published.    Daring  the  year  65,776  soldiers  wwflk' 
either  vaccinated  or  revaccinated,  66,895  of  the  number  having  distinct  scars 
txpm  former  vaccinationa,  6»li3with  hidistinct  soars,  and  2,738  exhibiting  no 
marks  at  alL    These  65,776  vaccinations  ran  a  regular  course  in  41,334  indi*i 
viduals,  an  irreguhir  course  in  8,326,  and  were  unsuccessful  in  16,166.  Thesa 
last  were  vaccinated  again,  and  with  success  in  5,469  instances,  so  that  the 
total  of  successfol  cases  amounted  to  46,803.    The  number  of  true  vaccine- 
pustules  produced  were  as  follows:  From  1  to  5  pustules  in  24,154,  from  6  to 
10  in  13,830,  from  11  to  20  in  8,075,  and  from  21  to  30  in  741    Among  the 
soldiers  successfnlly  revaccinated  there  occurred  during  the  year  3  cases  of' 
varicella,  6  of  varioloid,  and  1  of  variola.     Thus  the  proportion  of  completely/^; 
successful  re  vaccinations  amounted  to  62  per  cent,  and,  including  those  in. 
which  the  vaccination  was  not  followed  by  regular  vaccinia,  71  per  centra*, 
proportion  very  similar  to  that  which  has  been  observed  during  the  last  ten« 
years.    NotwlthBtdnding  the  frequent  occurrence  of  variola  amongst  the  civil,, 
population  during  the  year,  to  the  contact  of  which  the  soldiers  were  more  . 
or  less  exposed,  thsre  occurred  only  69  cases  of  any  form  of  pock.     Of  these>. 
35  (2  cases  of  varicella,  30  of  varioloid,  and  3  of  variola)  occurred  in  soldiera 
not  yet  revaccinated ;  24  cases  (4  of  varicella,  18  of  varioloid  and  2  of  variola) 
in  persons  revaccinated  without  success;  and  10  cases  (3  of  varicella,  6  of . 
varioloid,  and  1  of  variola),  as  already  stated,  in  those  who  had  been  success-- 
fully  revaccinated.     These  cases  were  of  a  very  slight  description,  only  one 
person  dying  during  the  year,  and  he  succumbed  to  a  catarrhal  affection, 
during  the  progress  of  which  variola  appeared. 

4.  VibttUm  of  Vaccine  Lymph  with  Olycetine,    (Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  ' 
'    May  19,  1866.) 

(jreh.  Medicinalrath  Miillef,  director  of  the  BerHn  Vaccine  Institution,  lias 
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ffutt  published  a  eoiniiiimlcati<m  cimcendiig  Taooioe  lymph  which  he  vegvds 
fui  of  considerable  importaooe.  After  advertixsg  to  the  well  known  difficulty 
of  obtaining  vaccine  lymph  iu  Buificient  quantity,  especially  when  larg^ 
liumbers  have  to  be  speedily  vaccinated  or  reyacoinated  during  tiie  prevalence 
pf  epidemic  small-pox,  he  observes  that  it  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  be  in  the  possession  of  a  meaxxs  by  which  every  practitioner 
m^y  preserve  for  himself  an  ample  store  of  this  precious  substance.  Such  a 
means  is  to  be  found  in  mixing  the  vaccine  vims  with  diluted  glycerine. 
Without  in  anywise  interfering  with  its  eificacy,  this  increases  its  quantity 
and  its  power  of  keeping.  Finding  that  the  vaccine  scab  is  best  dissolved  in 
glycerine,  and  impelled  to  seek  for  some  acljuvatory  means  by  the  numerous 
applications  he  received  from  every  province  of  Prussia,  as  well  as  from 
foreign  parts,  the  author  was  induced  to  try  the  effect  of  some  lymph  which 
he  had  mixed  with  diluted  glycerine,  and  the  results  were  in  the  highest 
degree  encouraging.  While  augmenting  the  vaccinating  material  ten  or 
^enty  fold,  the  pustules  which  resulted,  neither  in  their  course,  appearance, 
the  amount  of  lymph  they  contained,  or  the  reaction  they  gave  rise  to,  dif- 
fered ia  any  degree  from  the  pustules  produced  by  the  purest  lymph.  The 
proportion  cannot  be  exactly  determined,  because  the  quantity  taken  up  by 
the  pencil  cannot  be  weighed  or  measured;  but  as  an  example  it  may  be 
stated  that  lymph  from  three  pustules  having  been  mixed  with  diluted 
glycerine,  served  not  only  to  vaccinate  several  children,  but  to  chaige  aboul 
forty  capillary  tubes.  Lymph  which  has  been  preserved  in  tubes  can  be 
jBimilarly  treated  with  the  glycerine,  but  it  will  be  best  only  to  employ  that 
which  has  been  kept  in  them' for  a  few  days  or  weeks.  How  far  the  dilution 
of  the  lymph  can  be  carried  without  damaging  its  efficacy  is  being  tried.  At 
present  the  results  have  been  found  uncertain  wfaen  diluted  more  than  twenty 
times.    Diluted  only  ten  times,  they  are  always  certain. 

If  these  statements  are  admitted,  as  they  must  be,  it  results  that  the  prac- 
titioner may  always  be  in  possession  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  reliable  lymph, 
which  may  easily  be  stored  up,  seeing  that  the  lymph  enters  fhe  tubes  with 
greater  ficieility  than  in  its  undiluted  state,  and  keeps  muoh  better.  With  the 
^jrmph  derived  from  a  single  ohOd  a  vdiole  battalion  of  Teomits  may  be  n* 
vaocinated.  The  vaccinator  may,  too,  not  so  pressed  tot  lymph  as  hereto- 
fore, exercise  more  caution  in  seleoUng  the  subjects  for  supplying  it  On 
aeoQunt  of  its  greater  preservability,  this  mixed  lymph  will  also  fieur  bettor 
3>ear  transmission  to  distant  coxmtries  and  tropical  climates  than  does  tlie 
ordinary  free  lymph.  The  great  ease  with  which  the  tubes  are  filled  without 
(Oontact  with  the  air,  and  then  sealed,  will  mueh  aid  the  employment  of  this 
diluted  lymph.  Dr.  Muller's  exact  mode  of  procedure  is  as  follows:  Having 
opened  some  of  the  pustules  of  a  child  vaccinated  eight  days  before,  he  col- 
lects the  lymph  which  issues  out  upon  a  small,  new  hair  pencil.  The  pencil 
is  then  moistened  upon  a  glass  or  porcelain  plate  by  means  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  drops  of  chemically  pure  glycerine,  diluted  with  equal  parts  of  water 
—the  whole  being  most  thorough  mixed  together  by  melms  of  the  penciL 
'  With  this  mixture  vaccination  is  immediately  performed,  or  capillary  tubes 
are  filled  with  it  and  sealed  for  future  use. 
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5.  Law  and  VentOatUm,    (Britiah  Medical  Jonnifil,  MaMh  M,  1866.) 

The  saperintendenoe  of  the  Tentilalion  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  th^ 
Law  Conrts  at  Westminster  is  in  the  I^ands  of  Dr.  Percy;  but  Dr.  Percy  can- 
not always  have  his  way  In  the  Law  Conrts.  There  the  judges  rule  snpreme; 
and  one  of  the  body.  Lord  Chief-Jnstice  Oockbnm,  has,  it  appears,  an  especial 
and  insuperable  objection  to  fresh  air,  or,  at  all  events,  to  currents  of  fresh 
air.  He  therefore,  a  few  weeks  ago,  had  the  ventilating  process  of  his  cour^ 
arrested;  and  the  results  are  shown  in  the  following  statement,  which  teUs  of 
the  analysis  of  a  few  bottles  of  air,  and  which  were  taken  fh>m  the  couH 
when  it  had  become  what  the  Lord  Chief-Justice  considered  comfortable: 

**Some  specimens  of  air  from  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  were  recently 
examined  by  Dr.  Angus  Smith.  He  reports  that  *  they  are  the  most  deficient 
in  oxygen  of  any  specimens  found  by  me  during  the  day  in  inhabited  placef 
above  ground.  The  first  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  the  average  foimd  in 
the  currents  of  galleries  in  metalliferous  mines;  that  from  the  lantern  is 
nearly  the  same  as  the  specimens  found  close  to  the  shafts  of  the  same  mines^ 
meaningt  of  course,  the  average  of  many  specimena  I  have  not  known  an^ 
mills  ox  workshops  so  deficient  in  air.  I  consider  a  room  bad  when  it  loses 
one  thousand,  and  workshops  very  bad  when  they  lose  two  thousand  of  oxy- 
gen out  of  a  million  parts;  here  the  loss  is  actually  five  thousand  less  thaii 
the  parks  of  London.  The  circumstance  is  strange,  and  I  hope  unusnaL  A 
scientific  friend  happened  to  call  my  attention  to  it,  and  wished  me  to  ej> 
amine  the  air.  The  moisture  from  the  window  was  collected,  and  there  were 
several  ounces  obtained,  and  more  might  have  been  easily  found.  It  wiM 
perspiration  in  great  part;  the  smell  of  it  was  distinct  It  is  putrefying,  and 
decolorizes  more  permanganate  now  than  it  did  at  first  Mere  change  of  air 
will  not  purify  a  room  like  this — a  current  must  pass  through  it  for  a  long 
time  until  complete  oxidation  takes  place.' " 

6.  Botha.    (Medical  Times  and  Gasatte,  May  12,  1866.) 

We  propose  to  treat  of  baths,  their  various  methods  of  applSoation,  their 
aetion,  and  their  uses.  It  may  be  aoeepted  as  fffored  that  none  of  the  con- 
stituents of  baths  are  absorbed  by  the  skin.  Thus  ttie  effects  they  produce 
on  the  system  must  be  due  to  their  aotion  on  the  skin  in  virtue  of  either  their 
moisture,  their  temperature,  or  of  the  ingredients  that  the  water  may  oqb- 
toin. 

We  shall  first  speak  of  the  general  cold  bath— baths  composed  either  of 
simple  or  of  sea  water,  and  whose  temperature  varies  from  40^  to  1&*,  Pah. 
These  baths  produce  their  effects  by  virtue  of  either  their  moisture  or  thair 
low  temperature.  Bat  cold  baths  are  given  for  other  effbcts  than  these.  If 
properly  used,  the  cold  bath  beoomes  one  of  the  most  poweiAil  tonics  we  pos- 
sess. If  improperly  applied,  it  may  inflict  serious  misehief  on  the  person 
using  them. 

On  entering  a  cold  bath  a  feeUng  of  depression  is  first  ezperienoed.  Tlu 
pulse  is  greatly  quickened,  but  loses  mueh  in  force.  The  respirations  9f 
hurried  and  irregular.  There  is  a  loeling  of  chilliness  with  great  diminatimi 
of  the  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  body.  This  condition,  however, 
quickly  changes.    The  surlhoe  of  the  body  glows;  the  pulse  gains  in  foioa. 
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There  is  a  seme  of  inereaaed  vigot  both  df  mind  and  body,  the  spirits  aye 
'gxeiatly  exbilarated.    This  contiiiueB  for  a  Tariable  period,  and  is  then  again 
followed  by  a  feeliog  of  deprecaioii  accompaaied  by  ehilUneas  and  a  feelaog 
.  iflf  langonr  and  exhaustion. 

Baths  are  given  for  their  tonic  effects.  To  secure  these  it  is  neceasanr 
HtBi  the  patient  should  leate  the  bath  during  the  second  stage.  If  left  at  this 
time  the  condition  of  that  period  remains  during  the  rest  of  the  day.  Thus 
^▼en,  the  appetite  is  increased  and  digestion  and  assSmilation  improved* 
There  is  increased  vigor  of  the  body,  with  a  desire  for  exercise.  The 
patient  is  cheeiful,  the  spirits  more  buoyant  If,  however,  the  bath  be 
lemained  in,  the  depression  of  the  last  stage  becomes  peimaaent  The 
patient  remains  languid,  fretful,  irritable.  The  appetite  is  lessened.  Kveh 
chilliness  may  be  felt  duiiag  the  day.  He  is  disinclined  to  exertion,  and 
:  often  experiences  a  sinking  at  the  epigastrium.  These  results  are  to  be  most 
carefully  avoided. 

How  long  should  persons  remain  in  the  water  in  order  to  obtain  the 
greatest  tonic  effects  ?  To  answer  this  qiiestion  in  an  individual  case  two 
.points  must  be  kept  in  mind^namely,  the  strength  of  the  bather  and  the 
coldness  of  the  water.  With  persons  whose  health  has  been  impaired  by  es- 
nesses  of  any  kind,  by  overworii,  bad  air,  or  who  are  convalescent  from  an 
acute  disease,  the  first  two  stages  pass  quiokly  by,  and  they  speedily  pass  into 
the  stage  of  depression,  which  becomes  i>ermanent  for  many  hours  after- 
"wards,  and  often  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Hence  the  time  the  patient  be 
.ordered  to  stay  in  the  bath  mrust  be  regulated  to  the  vigor  of  his  system.  It 
'is  also  most  important  to  recollect  that  if  the  shock  be  very  great,  no  seo<»id 
jrtage  may  occur,  but  the  patient  passes  at  onoe  into  the  third  stage  and 
temains  languid  and  depressed,  with  an  impaired  appetite  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  day.  Thus  it  is  important  to  regulate  the  shock  to  the  strength  Of 
the  patient  The  amount  of  shock  is  dependent  on  the  coldness  of  the 
'water.  Water,  moreover,  in  motion,  as  is  the  case  with  the  shower  baih, 
produces  much  more  shock  than  water  at  rest 

Persons  unaccustomed  to  bathing,  if  in  health,  should  only  stay  in  the 
^water  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  Should  they  prolong  their  stay  in  the  water, 
the  bath  is  liable  to  produce  much  depression,  and  consequently  fails  to  pi^ 
duce  the  desired  tonic  effect  By  habit,  however,  the  system  beeomea  accna- 
'  tomed  to  bathing,  and  thus  after  their  frequent  use  peiEons  can  often  remain 
in  the  water  half  an  hour  or  longer  with  good  result  If  the  patient^s  health 
be  much  depressed,  he  should  be  directed  merely  to  dip  into  the  water  and 
v^  allow  a  billow  to  wash  over  him,  and  then  immediately  to  kave  the  water. 

In  determining  the  temperature  of  the  water  we  muat  have  regard  to  the 
-strength  and  condition  of  the  patient 

Persons  of  plethoric  habit  must  bathe  with  much  caution,  for  the  excite- 
ment produced  in  such  people  may  be  too  great,  and  thus  headache,  giddineoa, 
and  congestion  of  the  brain  may  fallow  the  use  of  the  bath. 

Children  under  two  years  of  age  should  not  have  cold  sea  or  fresh  wat^ 
baths  given  them.  Warm  sea  bathing  for  such  is  prefemble,  or  the  c(dd  bath 
may  be  administered  in  the  following  way:  The  child  must  be  placed  (or,  if 
'  too  young  to  stand,  held)  with  its  feet  in  warm  water,  and  before  a  good  fire, 
and  cold  water  should  be  poured  over  the  body  fbr  one  to  two  minutes.    1h^ 
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VHter  Bhotild  not  be  .applied  to  the  head  When  administerea  in  Una  way, 
very  yoimg  children  may  have  cold  baths  given  them  with  the  very* beat 
Tesuli  The  same  method  should  also  be  adopted  with  older  chil^^  if  they 
l>e  weak,  or  if  the  weather  be  very  cold,  or  the  water  may  be  slightly  wanned 
in  addition. 

May  pregnant  women  bathef  If  they  have  had  previona  abortions,  if  they 
be  nervons  and  irritable,  baths  had  better  be  abstained  from.  Under  otfa^ 
«oiroam8tance6,  both  the  mother  and  child  will  be  modi  benefited  by  -sea 
bathing.  It  is  also  onadvisable  to  commence  a  •oonrse  of  bathing  at  the  6m^ 
«f  menstruation,  and  at  first  bathing  shoold  be  discontinned  at  these  periods. 

Patients  who  are  very  weak  'shonld  not  at  once  commence  to  batiie  in  tbe 
^oold  sea.  In  such  people  cold  bathing  is  apt  to  canse  shivering,  trembling, 
a  feeling  of  excessive  fatigne,  tmd  with  loss  of  appetite  and  other  symptoms. 
If  snch  symptoms  ocenr,  or  if  .the  patient  be  considered  too  weak  for  cold 
bathing,  tepid  baths  shonld  be  used,  and  the  tempe»tnre  of  these  shonld  be 
daily  lowered  nntil  the  temperatore  of  the  sea  is  reached.  Weak  people 
shonld  bathe  in  a  calm  sea.  Too  mudk  exercise  in  the  water  shoold  be 
Avoided  by  weak  people,  as  such  are  liable  to  be  easily  iiiktigaed,  and  then 
^bepression  follows. 

At  what  time  of  the  day  can  patients  bathe  with  the  best  results?  At  thai 
time  when  they  are  least  liable  to  be  depressed.  Early  in  the  morning,  when 
the  system  is  fasting,  snob  a  resnit  is  very  liable  to  oocnr.  Invalids,  there- 
fbre,  should  be  prevented  from  bathing  before  breakfSast  Bat  due  time  mast 
be  allowed  for  the  digestion  of  the  meal,  as  e&y  strong  impression  on  the 
aasind  or  body  is  liable  to  anest  or  destroy  digestion,  l^eiefore  two  boon 
should  elapse  after  breakfast,  and  three  after  dinner,  before  the  bath  be 
taken.  At  this  time  also  the  water  is  warmer.  It  is  preferable  to  take  tbe 
bath  af^r  breakfast  than  later  in  the  day.  Even  strong  persons  unaceua- 
tomed  to  bathing  are  liable  to  be  much  depressed  by  a  bath  taken  beloM 
breakfast  Children  should  never  bathe  before  ten  or  eleven.  The  patient 
must  be  directed  to  plunge  at  onee  into  the  water,  and  not  to  stand  shivering 
for  some  time  until  the  sur&ce  of  the  body  is  cooled.  He  should  dip  down 
and  allow  each  wave  to  pass  completely  over  him.  It  is  the  tempeiature  of 
the  sea  to  which  we  must  have  regard  when  we  give  direction  to  patients  at 
what  time  of  the  year  they  may  bathe  with  advantage.  If  the  patient  be 
very  weak,  he  must  not  indulge  in  much  physical  or  mental  exertion  after 
the  bath,  as  such  exercise  is  apt  to  cause  over-iatigue.  Various  irregulari- 
ties of  the  various  tactions  of  the  body  are  apt  to  occur  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  course  of  bathing.  Thus  constipation  is  not  infrequent  This 
must  be  remedied  by  pury^atives,  diet,  or  exercise.  It  need  not  hinder  the 
bathing.  If  dyspepsia  or  diarrhoea  occur,  it  is  better  to  suspend  the  baths 
for  a  short  time.  Irregularities  of  the  menses  need  not  cause  the  patient  to 
desist  from  use  of  baths.  Restlessness  at  night  sometimes  occurs  at  their 
commencement  If  this  be  not  very  great,  the  baths  may  be  continued. 
The  diet  of  the  patient  should  be  carefully  regulated.  Stimulants  Bhoald 
mostly  be  abstained  from  previous  to  the  time  of  going  to  bed.  Before  en- 
tering the  bath  care  should  be  taken  that  the  body  be  not  overheated  by  ex- 
ercise; on  the  other  hand,  the  patient  should  not  be  cold  and  chilly  Thus  it 
s  often  desiratile  that  sli^  exetoise  should  be  taken  previous  to  their  use. 
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III— THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OP  MEDICINE. 

The  Medical  Times  and  OoMette  givM  im  account  tnm  ihm  IkuUcke  KHtnk  of 
ftn  outbreak  of  this  disease  at  Hedersleben,  a  town  of  some  2,000  inbabitantv 
ift  Prussian  Saxony.  Within  three  weeks  after  eating  of  the  diseased  pork^ 
which  came  from  a  single  establishment^  there  were  three  hundred  casefv 
with  tprty  deaths.  (According  to  another  account  there  were  one  hundred 
deaths.)  This,  however,  does  not  represent  the  whole  number  of  cases,  aOr 
many  persons,  alarmed  at  what  was  styled  a  cholera  panic,  left  the  town;  oi 
these  several  died.  At  the  autopsies  numerous  **  parent  trichinvD**  were  found 
in  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  the  bulk  of  the  animal  being  in  the  intnv- 
muscular  structure.  Upwards  of  one  hundred  children  were  attacked,  bu| 
aU  recovered.  This  result  was  attributed  to  the  more  active  condition  of  th* 
alimentaxy  canal  in  childhood,  an  observation  that  was  corroborated  by  that 
Qi^vorable  results  in  some  of  the  early  cases  that  were  treated  with  opium. 
The  immediate  cause  of  death  seemed  to  ba  paralysis  of  the  inspiratoiy 
muscles — the  most  alarming  symptoms,  besides  the  loss  of  motion,  being 
profuse  sweating,  persistent  wakefulness,  small  and  quick  pulse,  and  severe^ 
abdominal  pains.  The  convalescence  resembled  that  of  typhus  fever.  Ben- 
sine,  as  a  remedial  agent»  was  largely  used,  but  with  no  good  results,  it  being 
ascertained  by  experiment  that  the  trichine  would  exist  for  half  an  hour 
^idien  placed  in  pure  benaine. 

The  same  journal  also  reports  that  outbreaks  of  this  terrible  disease  keep 
occurring  from  time  to  time  in  Germany.  One  has  recently  oecuxred  ia 
Zittau,  in  Saxony,  but  unaccompanied  by  fatal  cases,  although  as  many  aa 
fifty-seven  persona  were  affected  after  partakix^g  of  ill  prepared  sausage  meat 
Dr.  Kuchenmeister,  having  no  faith  in  benzine,  recommends,  in  recent  cases^ 
equal  parts  of  turpentine  and  sulphuric  ether,  with  what  effect  remains  to  b^- 
aeen.  In  two  of  these  cases  the  trichinn  were  detected  by  harpooning,  and» 
ad  in  other  epidemics,  children  suffered  least,  while  in  several  women  men- 
struation was  precipitated.  la  Gorlitz,  in  Silesia,  there  has  also  been  as 
outbreak,  eighty  persons  being  affected,  but  only  one  dying.  All  over  Ger- 
many, either  through  the  agency  of  the  butehftrs  (liemselvea,  whose  trade  ia 
threatened  with  extinction,  or  more  often  by  decrees  of  the  various  G<yrehi- 
nents,  means  are  everywhere  being  oripinized  for  an  effectual  micxoscopieal 
examination  t>f  the  pork  before  delivery  for  sale. 

The  British  M^icol  Jovrnal,  April  7,  186.0,  says  th^t  Professors  I^elj^ch 
and  Beynal,  who  were  charged  with  a  mission  to  study  the  trichinosis  in 
Or^xxucmy,  ha^e  presented  a  report  of  their  invest^ations  at  Huy  (Belgimn)^ 
Hanover,  Magdeburg,  BerUn,  Halle,  Dresden,  Leipdc  and  Mayence.  Th€^ 
solicited  and  obtained  the  co-operation  of  most  of  the  eminent  Gerjuaa 
physicians  who  had  m^de  the  disease  in  question  their  especial  study. 
The  chief  practical  facts  ascertained  are  as  follows:  The  epidemic  trichinosia 
lately  prevalent  in  Germany  has  now  almost  entirely  disappeared.  The  . 
mortality  was  eveiywhere  slight,  except  at  Hedersleben.  At  Zwickau,  Sel- 
tendorf  and  Sommerfeld  there  were  eigh^-ei^t  potients,  not  oxm  of  whom 
died.    In  every  case  the  disease  ^As  caused  by  citing  ii^erfectly^  cooke^ 
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pork  oontaining  tricbime.    In  Haopyer^  in  t^eptq^-one  months,  oni  of  twenty- 
fiye  thousand  pigs,  eleyen  were  f6tmd  fall  of  trichinsQ,  sixteen  out  of  fourteen 
thousand  in  Brunswick,  and  four  out  of  seyen  hundred  in'  Blaken|)urg.    In  j 
Fiance  no  case  of  the  disease  has  yet  been  noticed.  In  Germany  the  hospitals 
leceiye  many  patients  suffering  from  this  affection;  during  the  last  year  there 
were  thirteen  at  Madgebnrg,  of  whom  only  one  died.    !post  mortem  ezamina-  ' 
ticttks  haye  also  shown,  among  persons  who  died  ih>m  other  diseases,  numer-  ' 
OQB  cases  of  old  trichinosis  cured  by  the  encystment  of  the  parasites.    The 
proportion  of  these  at  Leipsic  has  been  about  six.  per  hundred.    In  places  / 
where  the  complaint  preyails,  the  rats  which  infest  slaughterhouses  are  found 
to  haye  it,  as  proyed  by  Leisering  at  Dresden,  A.dam  at  Augsburg,  and  Boll  ^ 
at' Vienna.    Since  their  return,  MM.  Delpech  and  Heynal'haye  examined 
inaay  of  these  animals,  as  well  as  pigs,  without  finding  a  trace  of  trichinea. 
Consequently,  there  is  no  reason  in  France  for  any  person  to  refrain  from 
eating  hog*8  flesh,  especially  when  thoroughly  cooked.    In  Germany  many  of 
the'  peauintry  eat  it  almost  raw,  or  only  smoked.  The  most  timid  may  safely 
•at  the  heart,  liyer,  kidney,  brain  and  fat  of  pigs,  as  those  parts  never  contain 
trichinse.    MM.  Delpech  and  Eeynal  assert,  as  an  undoubted  fact,  that  a  ' 
temperature  of  167^,  Fah.,  is  sufficient  to  kill  tiichinas.    Meat  thoroughly  ^ 
ssHed  is  also  perfectly  safe,    fimoke-dried  sausages,  which  have  been  kept  a  ^ 
long  time,  are  considered  free  from  danger,  but  the  wisest  plan  is  to  give 
them  a  good  boiling.     The  authors  of  the  report  attiibute  the  spread  of  the  * 
duiease  amoiig  pigs  to  ti^e  fact  that  they  are  foul  feeders  and  will  eat  any  ofbl,  ' 
such  as  the  dead  bodies  of  rats  and  other  animals,  which  are  now  known  t^  " 
be  Uable  to  trichinosia    Great  care  ought  therefore  to  be  taken  to  keep  such 
things  out  of  their  reach.    MM.  Delpech  and  Beynal  likewise  advise  all  ex-  ; 
petimenters  never  to  throw  away  tricfainized  flesh,  but  to  bum  it  as  soon  as  ' 
their  examination  is  completed;  for  a  fragment  of  it  carelessly  exposed  might 
be  leaten  by  a  rat,  the  rat  devoured  by  a  pig,  and  this  last  become  the  cause 
of  fetal  accidents.    They  recommend  fanners  to  be  vety  cautious  in  feeding 
their  pigs,  to  avoid  giving  tbem  offal  flesh  without  first  boiling  it,  to  destroy  ^ 
rats  and  other  small  carnivorous  animals,  an4  never  to  leave  human  or  other/ 
excrements  in  places  where  pigs  can  go.  -  i 

Yixohow  says  that  a  kind  of  natacal  c^uie  oif  t4chino8is  is  the  encysting  of  ( 
the  triohintt.    When  shut  up  in  a  eytiL,  the  wanderings  and  further  develc^.  <, 
xMffA  of  the  animals  aie  arrested.    They  become  imprisoned,  and  show  no  , 
signs  of  existence  in  their  then  feeble  state-  of  vitality*    Art  oan  do  nothing 
here  Id  the  cure.    The  attempt  to  assist  the  encysting  process  by  giving 
phosphates  and  acetic  acids  is  founded  on  a  false  idea;  for  it  is  not  the  calci- 
fication of  the'  cyst,  but  the  formation  of  it,  which  is  essential    If  the  patient  ^ 
live  long  enough  to  allow  of  the  formation  of  the  cyst,  in  all  probability  the 
iridhiniB  will  not  afterwards  destroy  his  life.    It  is  possible,  he  adds,  that  ^ 
Mube  remedy  may  be  found  which  will  kill  the  trichinie  without  destroying  '* 
the  patient;  but  assuredly  none  such  has  as  yet  bee^^.discovered.    The  most.  ^ 
dangerous  guests  are  the  muscular  trichinie,  and  to'  find  a  remedy  to  kill  them 
wdvld  indeed  be  of  the  highest  benefit    In  the  meantime,  we  must  remember  ' 
that  the  intestinal  trichinsB  produce  the  brood  oi  young  animals  which  wan-  * 
der  through  the  body  into  the  muscles.    The  longer,  therefore,  these  breeding  ^ 
ajoinajihr  are  allowed  to  veniain  in  the  intestili^es,  the  greater  wilt  be  thift  pro-  ^' 
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geny  set  free  in  the  bodj,  and  therefore  the  more  destraetlTe  the  disease. 
Hence  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  attempt  to  remove  at  once  the  breed- 
ing animals  from  the  intestines  by  emetios  and  piugatiTes. 

A  committee  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences  have  prepared  an  elabo- 
rate report  on  this  subject,  in  which,  after  a  very  accurate  and  minute  account 
of  the  natural  history  of  the  trichina  spiralis,  they  give  an  analysis  of  the 
specimens  submitted  to  examination.  Portions  of  muscle  from  one  thousand 
three  hundred  and  ninety-four  hogs,  from  the  various  packing  houses  and 
butcher  stalls  of  Chicago,  were  examined,  and  of  these  twenty-eight,  or  about 
one  in  fifty,  were  found  to  contain  trichinse  in  greater  or  less  numbers.  "We 
must  confess,"  they  say,  *'  our  surprise  at  arriving  at  this  result,  which  indi- 
cates, with  little  doubt,  the  startling  fact  that  trichiniasis  in  pork  is  much 
more  common  in  this  country  than  in  Germany,  where  it  has  caused  so  much 
suffering  and  death." 

The  specimens  examined  show  great  variation  in  the  number  of  worms  in- 
Issting  them.  Only  three  were  found  to  contain  over  ten  thousand  to  the 
cubic  inch,  and  ''  therefore  as  densely  infested  as  the  pork  which  occasioned 
the  recent  disasters  in  Germany."  The  observations  of  the  committee  as  to 
the  muscles  of  the  hog  most  liable  to  be  infested  do  not  accord  with  those  of 
the  European  experimentalists,  inasmach  as  more  than  half  of  the  trichinous 
specimens  were  taken  from  the  spinal  muscles.  The  means  of  defense  against 
its  ravages,  and  the  advice  given  in  reference  to  the  rearing  of  hogs  so  as  to 
Avoid  this  troublesome  pest,  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  suggested  by 
Professors  Delpech  and  Beynal  (vide  ante),  the  degree  of  heat  necessary  to 
destroy  the  parasite  being  stated  at  160°,  F.  The  report  oonoludes  with  a 
review  of  the  economical  aspects  of  the  subject,  and  the  opinion  is  given 
that  as  pork  is  the  "  kind  of  meat-diet  upon  which  nine-tenths  of  our  agricul- 
tural population,  north  and  south,  mainly  depend,  it  would  be  folly  to  discard 
this  kind  of  meat  from  our  list  of  articles  of  food,  when  all  possibiiify  of 
isgury  attending  its  use  may  be  avoided  by  the  most  simple  means." 

Dr.  E.  M.  Smith,  of  Marion,  Iowa,  communicates  to  the  Chicago  Evening 
Jownial  an  account  of  a  family  of  ten  persons  under  his  cAre,  nine  of  whom 
were  attacked  with  trichinosis.  Of  this  number,  three  died,  and  two  others 
were  not  expected  to  recover.  A  microscopical  examination  revealed  the 
presence  of  vast  numbers  of  the  trichina  spiralia  In  the  muscles  of  those  who 
died.    No  mention  is  made  of  the  treament 


^.  FitJidional.  Nervous  Aphonia^  Vreaied  by  the  Direct  Application  of  a  Oaivanic 
Cun-enl  to  the  Vocal  Oords, 

Dr.  Mackenzie,  of  London,  in  an  article  published  in  the  DvbUn  Medktd 
Press  ojiid  Qradar,  January  10,  1BC6,  after  replying  somewhat  pointedly  to 
the  exceptions  which  have  been  taken  by  Dr.  Wataon,  of  Glasgow,  to  the  nsd 
of  the  laryngoscope  and  laryngeal  galvanism,  narrates,  briefly,  six  caofis 
where  galvanism  was  used  in  this  complaint  with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 
Two  of  the  cases  required  but  a  single  application.  He  remarks:  **  In  all  of 
these  cases  suitable  local  and  general  treatment  had  been  previously  ineffeoi* 
toidly  tried,  and  in  four  out  of  the  six  external  electricity  had  been  employed 
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in  Tain.  The  success  which  I  hsTe  mei  with  by  treating  cases  of  fn&otional 
^hoUia  in  the  way  described  has  been  ahnost  eqnaled  by  others  who  have 
nsed  this  method.  Dr.  Fanvel,  of  Paris,  has  sncoessfnlly  treated  a  large 
number  of  cases  in  this  way,  and  Dr.  Smyly,  of  Dublin,  has  not  been  less 
fortunate.  Dr.  George  Johnson  has  also  recorded  the  case  of  a  youth  whose 
voice  he  restored  by  the  internal  application  of  galvanism.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  pole  of  the  galvanizer  should  be  applied  directly 
io  the  vocal  cords.  If  it  is  merely  introduced  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
larynx  it  generally  fails  to  restore  the  voice.  The  application  is  not  at  all 
painful,  though  rather  disagreeable.** 

A  cose  of  hysterical  aphonia  at  Guy's  Hospital,  under  the  service  of  Dr. 
Pavy,  is  described  in  the  Medical  Times  and  Ocuette  of  February  17,  1866, 
where  a  patient,  who,  after  a  severe  fright,  had  not  spoken  a  word  for  seven 
months,  recovered  her  voice  under  the  intimidating  effects  of  galvanism.  An 
instrument  in  use  by  a  paralytic  patient  was  set  to  work,  and  the  girl  was 
made  to  grasp  the  handles.  ''The  battery  was  not  strong  enough  to  yield 
any  powerful  shock,  and  she  did  not  utter  any  sound,  although  she  cried  and 
moved  her  mouth  as  though  attempting  to  speak.  She  was  told  that  a  more 
powerful  battery  would  be  used  another  time,  if  she  did  not  find  her  voice, 
and  that  she  was  meanwhile  to  make  every  effort  to  speak.  The  next  day  she 
had  a  fit  of  hysterics,  and  afterwards  uttered  some  sounds.  She  now  began 
to  speak,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  talked  as  freely  as  any  patient  in 
the  ward.** 


3.  J)iphik£ria^  TVealmmU  qf,  by  Lime  InhalatUms, 

Dr.  H.  McEldeny  details,  in  the  Mkdical  and  Surgical  Bepori«r,  the  history 
of  a  well  marked  case  of  diphtheria  which  had  resisted  other  treatment,  but 
yielded  promptly  to  inhalations  of  the  fbmes  of  lime,  after  the  method  ad- 
vised by  Dr.  Geiger,  of  Ohio.  This  Is  simply  by  pouring  boiling  water  upon 
lime,  and  allowing  the  patient  to  freely  inhale  the  fume&  The  instantaneous 
relief  afforded  by  the  inhalations,  after  the  iiailare  of  other  remedies,  led  him 
to  attribute  the  very  fortunate  and  successful  issue  of  the  case  entirely  io 
their  influence. 

i«  EydrophdbUx^  Treated  by  Mercurial  Salivation. 

The  British  MedictU  Journal  for  June  2,  1866,  records  a  case  of  this  disease 
which  occurred  at  Wolverhampton.  The  patient,  a  servant  girl,  while  tying 
np  a  dog  that  had  manifested  signs  of  rabies,  was  bitten  on  her  right  thumb. 
She  experienced  no  serious  results  until  about  a  month  after  the  mishap, 
when  her  thumb,  arm  and  chest  became  considerably  swollen,  accompanied 
vith  great  heat,  pain,  redness,  stiffhess  and  numbness.  The  second  day 
after  the  occurrence  of  these  symptoms  a  surgeon  was  summoned,  who  found 
her  evidently  suffering  from  hydrophobia,  the  result  of  the  bite  of  the  dog. 
She  following  night  she  became  very  ill,  biting  and  tearing  at  every  thing 
near  her,  and  suffering  much  from  oonvolsions,  and  manifested  every  symp- 
tom of  this  dreaded  disease.  The  treatment  was  that  of  inducing  **prqfuse 
goHvaUon,  with  a  view  of  neuiraliziMiff  the  poisonous  character  of  the  saliva  of 
hydrophobia.    This  is  a  course  of  prooednre  not  often  pursued,  bat  its  bene- 
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ftcial  elfecte  w^m  toon  apfMrtnl"  The  ocnxTuldiMto  ceaied,  and  at  tlie  data 
^t  t^  Import  thera  waa  every  praapeci'of .  her  ulUiqata  recpTery.  The  Lancet, 
in  CQxxuaexOing  oa  the  above  case,  says:  "  Thia  method  of  treatment  ha*  bea« 
largely  employed,  and  without  any  success.  It  was  at  one  time  muoh  trusted 
io,  but  constant  failures  hare  caused  it  to  be  hiid  aside." 

(To  b«  continnfld.) 


VAEIA. 

Tbs  Wjue  in  EdtoPB^^-Befere  this  number  of  the  Joumtal  re«che« 
0ns  readers  the  war  between  Prussia  and  Italy  on  the  one  side  ani 
Anstria  on  the  other  wiU  doubtless  have  commenced.  It  is  not  to  bo 
expected  that  many  new  lessons  will  be  taught  by  it  in  medical  or 
surgical  science,  for  since  the  Crimean  war  and  our  own  great  stmg^ 
gle  no  inventions  in  arms  or  other  military  appliances  have  been  made 
calculated  to  overturn  the  exptrieace  already  gained  by  miUtary  UMt* 
geons.  So  far  as  obtaining  transportation  or  in  providing  accommo^ 
dations  for  the  sick  and  wounded  are  concerned,  the  difficulties  to  be 
encountered  will  be  small,  compared  to  those  we  had  to  contend  with 
in  our  early  campaigns.  Europe  is  always  ready  for  war;  we  have 
always  been  unprepared  for  it,  and  even  dow,  if  hostilities  were  to 
break  out  between  us  and  any  other  power  we  should  be  almost  as 
badly  straitened  for  surgeons,  hospitals,  and  comforts  for  our  invalid 
soldiers,  as  we  were  immediately  after  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run 
and  the  year  subsequently.  Whether  the  evils  consequent  upon  the 
maintenance  of  a  large  army,  with  all  its  paraphernalia,  would  not  be 
^eater  than  those  arising  from  our  unpreparedness,  is  a  question 
which  we  in  this  country  have  settled  for  ourselves  with  our  eyes  open. 

4Bide,  moreover,  from  the  fact  that  ample  provision — so  far,  at 
least,  as  governments  can  make  it— has  already  been  made  by  th§ 
contending  powers,  for  their  liitnre  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  the  face 
of  the  country,  its  network  of  railways,  its  good  roads  and  dense 
population,  will  greatly  tend  to  mitigate  the  horrors  which  even  at 
tbe  best  must  be  eodpred  by  tl^ose  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  placed  hars 
d%  combat  from  disease  or  wounds.  "  Sanitary  Commissions ''  will  also 
doubtless  be  inaugurated,  but  it  is  notable  that  thus  far  Austria  has 
deeliatd  to  tome  into  th^  treaty  stipulations  recognising  the  nentrality 
of  th^  medical  service,  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  other  partkHL 
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Tili  she  does  so  the  "  Society  tor  AlIeviatsBg  the  OonditiAQ  of  the  Sick 
wad  Woijande<P  will  be  greatly  restricted  Id  its  operations.  Jndgh)]^ 
from  personal  observation,  we  shoald  be  disposed  to  rentnre  the  opin- 
ion that  though  European  military  surgeons  are  as  skillful  and  humane 
asi>ur  own,  they  do  not  possess  in  so  high  a  degree  the  faculty  of 
adapting  themselves  to  unfavorable  conditions,  or  contending  against 
unforseen  exigencies.  They  are  well  trained,  however,  possessed  of  a 
great  deal  of  uprii  da  carpSy  and  will  doubtless  keep  up  the  reputation 
which  military  medical  officers  in  alt  parts  of  the  civilized  world  have 
obtained  for  devotion  and  faithfulness  to  their  profession,  and,  above 
all,  to  those  committed  to  their  (^berge. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  in  this  connection,  that  the  foreign 
joanuds  report  a  scarcity  of  medical  offices  in  the  Austrian  service, 
so  great  that  the  government  offers  to  ei^age  students  who  have  not 
yet  completed  their  medical  studies.  We  doobt  not  that  an  opporttf- 
nity  is  here  open  to  any  of  our  surgeons  who  have  acquired  ezpevi* 
enoe  in  our  recent  sirug^e  to  obtain  for  themselves  high  positions  in 
the  medical  service  of  any  of  the  contending  powers,  and  to  confirm 
tftkat  repntation  which  we  have  so  justly  gained  by  the  provident  and 
skfllful  care  of  the  vast  nombers  of  tick  and  wounded  in  our  own 
armies. 

tTKivERSFTT  Medical  College. — Dr.  W.  Darling,  of  London,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  Professorship  of  Anatomy,  made  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  Prof.  W.  H.  Van  Buren.  Prof.  John  T.  Metcalfe  has 
also  resigned  his  position  as  Professor  of  Practice  of  Medicine  and 
Pathology,  and  Dr.  A.  L.  Loomis^  of  this  city,  has  been  appointed  his 
successor.  Dr.  J.  W.  S.  Oouley  has  resigned  his  position  as  Demon- 
strator of  Anatomy.  Dr.  Oouley  is  also  elected  Professor  of  Clinical 
Surgery,  an  original  appointment.  Dr.  D.  B.  St.  John  Koosa,  of  this 
city,  is  elected  Clinical  Professor  of  Aural  Surgery. 

College  of  Phtsiciams  and  Scthoboks. — ^Dr.  F.  J.  Bumstead,  of 
this  city,  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Prof.  Joseph  M.  Smith.  Dr. 
John  T.  Metcalfe  is  elected  to  the  chair  of  Clinical  Medicine,  an  origi- 
nal vacancy.  Dr.  Erskine  Maiwn  has  been  appointed  Demonstrator 
of  Anatomy,  Tice  Dr.  H.  B.  Sands,  promoted  Professor  Adjunct  of 
Anatomy. 

Bsii'Rvus  Hospital  Medical  Colleqb. — Dr.  W.  H.  Tan  Borea  baa 
aeo^ed  the  Professorship  of  Diseases  of  the  Oenito-Urinary  System, 
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uti  original  appointment.    Dr.  H.  G.  Piffard  has  been  appointed  Ath 
i^tant  to  the  chair  of  Practical  Medicine  and  Pathology. 

New  York  Hospital. — Drs.  Gou?enear  M.  Smith  and  C.  E.  Hack- . 
lej  have  been  appointed  Attending  Physicians,  rice  Dr.  J.  M.  Smithy 
deceased,  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Griscom,  resigned.  4 

St.  Luke's  Hospital — Dr.  Foster  Swift  has  resigned  his  position  as 
Attending  Physician,  and  Dr.  Charles  W.  Packard  is  appointed  to  fill 
the  vacancy  thus  created. 

Bellgvub  Hospftau — Dr.  H.  B.  Sands  has  been  appointed  At- 
tending Surgeon,  vice  Dr.  Willard  Parker,  resigned. 

A  new  hospital  or  **  Home  for  Incurables"  has  been  established, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  this  citj« 
at  West  Farms,  Westchester  County.  Such  an  enterprise  is  one  that 
commends  itself  to  all,  and  is  worthy  of  every  encouragement  and 
support,  for  nowhere  among  our  many  public  chanties,  except  in  the 
forbidding  almshouse,  is  there  ofifered  a  place  for  this  class  of  patients. 
We  trust  that  this  institution,  though  inaugurated  on  a  very  modest  . 
basis,  will  soon  develop  into  a  large  and  well  appointed  hospital,  that 
shall  equal  any  we  now  have  for  the  treatment  of  acute  disease. 

Stevens'  Tribnntial  Prize. — A  Prize  Fund  of  one  thousand  dollars 
has  been  established  by  Alexander  H.  Stevens,  M.D.,  Ex-President  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York,  for  the  improve- 
mient  of  Medical  Literature,  on  the  following  plan: 

Each  prise,  to  be  awarded  trtennially,  is  to  consist  of  the  interest 
yielded  by  the  principal  fund  during  the  preceding  three  years,  and 
will  amount  to  about  two  hundred  dollars. 

The  administration  of  the  prize  fa  entrusted  to  a  commission,  con- 
sisting of  the  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
(cx-officio),  the  President  of  the  Alumni  Association  (ex-officio),  and 
the  Professor  of  Physiology  (ex-oflScio),  in  the  same  institution. 

The  following  subjects  have  been  selected,  at  the  request  of  Dr. 
Steyens,  for  the  first  prize  under  this  fmid: 

1st.  The  best  means  of  preventing  death  after  surgical  accidents,' 

2d.  The  history  of  improvements  in  the  medical  art,  and  the  means 
by  which  they  are  attained. 

The  competing  essays  on  either  of  the  above  subjects  must  be  setrt 
in  to  the  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New 
York,  on  or  before  the  1st  of  Junoary,  1869.    Each  essay  must  te 
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designated  bj  a  device  or  motto,  and  must  be  accoiapaoied  by  a 
sealed  envelope,  bearing  the  same  device  or  motto,  and  contaiuing  the 
name  and  address  of  the  author.  The  envelope  belonging  to  the  suc- 
cessful essay  will  be  opened  and  the  name  of  the  author  announced 
at  the  annual  commencement  of  the  College  in  March,  1869. 
The  Prize  is  open  for  universal  competition: 

Edward  Delafieu),  M.D., 
Pres't  Col  Physicians  and  Sui^eooa. 
Alfred  C.  Post^M.D,, 
Pres't  Alumni  Association  of  Col.  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 

John  C.  Dalton,  M.D., 
Prof.  Physiology,  Col.  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 

Obittart. — The  painful  duty  devolves  upon  us  of  announcing  the 
death  of  Dr.  Henrt  G.  Cox,  of  this  city.  Dr.  Cox  was  a  native  of 
the  Island  of  Bermuda,  where  he  received  his  early  English  and  clas- 
sical education,  taking  his  bacalaureate  degree  from  Devonshire  Col- 
lege in  1838.  In  1846  he  came  to  this  city,  and  studied  medicine 
under  the  late  Dr.  Cheeseman,  graduating  at  the  College  of  Phy* 
sicians  and  Surgeons  in  1849.  He  was  immediately  appointed  House 
Physician  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  and  soon  after  was  called  to  a  posi- 
tion on  the  medical  staff  at  the  Quarantine  Hospital,  Staten  Island. 
The  following  year  he  resigned  this  position  to  accept  tho  post  of  phy- 
sician to  the  New  York  State  Emigrants'  Hospital,  which  place  he 
held  until  1855.  In  1855,  on  the  organization  of  the  New  Yerk 
Medical  College,  Dr.  Cox  was  appointed  Censor^  and  subsequently 
Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  and  continued  to 
occupy  this  chair  until  the  breaking  up  of  the  college  in  1864.  Dr, 
Cox  was  also  largely  instrumental  in  the  organization  of  the  Nursery 
and  Ciiild'S  Hospital,  to  which  institution  he  was  an  Attending  Physi- 
cian  from  1854  to  1859.  A  short  time  before  his  death,  without 
solicitation  or  request  (m  bis  part^  he  was  appointed  Consulting  Phy- 
sician to  the  Emigrants'  Hospital. 

Adding  to  a  great  natural  aptness  for  his  profession  a  decided  love 
for  its  practice,  and  earnest  and  thorough  in  all  that  he  undertook, 
Dr.  Cox  acquired  an  extended  repuUtion  as  a  skillful,  conscientious 
practitioner.  In  all  his  intercourse  with  the  world  he  was  guided  by 
a  firm  Christian  faith  and  resignation,  and  roisfortimes  that  would 
have  severely  tested  any  but  a  devotedly  relig  ous  man  wrung  from 
him  no  murmur  or  complaint.  He  died  on  the  29th  of  May,  of  paraJy- 
sis,  after  an  illness  of  three  weeks'  duration. 
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What  Effect  has  the  Meat  or  MUk/rom  Diseased  Animab  upon' 
the  Public  Health  ?  By  Samuel  R.  Percy,  M.D.,  Professor 
of  Materia  Medica  in  the  New  York  Medical  College;  Phy- 
sician to  the  Jews'  Hospital,  etc. 

(Ooottaoed  from  page  968.) 

We  must  now  consider  the  second  diTision  of  our  subject,, 
Yiz.:  Gaseous,  vegetable  or  mineral  poisons  absorbed  or  taken 
into  the  system  of  animals,  and  so  contaminating  their  flesh  or 
milk  as  to  prodnce  disorders  in  persons  partaking  of  either. 

MiUc  Sickness;  The  Trembles. — For  many  years  past  a  difr 
ease  has  existed,  in  the  newly  settled  districts  of  the  West, 
confined  to  horned  cattle,  and  not  in  the  first  degree  affecting 
bogs  or  sheep.  Althongh  this  disease  has  been  known  for 
many  years  and  has  at  times  been  very  prevalent,  it  has  not 
been  determined  to  what  cause  we  may  attribute  it.  The  dis- 
ease may  exist  in  either  an  acute  or  chronic  form,  but  the 
chronic  form  is  that  most  frequently  met  with.  In  the  chronic 
form  of  the  disease  there  is  frequently  an  absence  of  any  very 
marked  symptoms,  and  all  that  will  be  noted  is  that  the 
animal  looks  dejected;  this  state  will  continue,  and  the  animal 
will  be  affected  with  a  lingering  disease,  prolonged  some- 
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times  for  months,  and  then  causing  death  on  any  sudden  exer- 
tion; or  sometimes  it  leaves  the  animal  in  an  enfeebled  condi* 
tion  for  a  whole  season,  from  which  it  recovers  slowly,  and 
with  a  susceptibility  to  an  attack  of  an  acute  form  of  any 
prevailing  disease.  The  best  description  I  have  met  with  of 
the  post  mortem  appearances  of  cattle  dead  with  this  disease 
is  that  given  by  Dr.  TolUnd.  "The  conteftts  of  the  third 
stomach  were  dry  and  hard,  its  mucous  membrane  dry,  and 
seemed  to  adhere  to  the  alimentary  mass,  with  which  it  would 
come  away,  though  it  did  not  appear  to  be  mortified.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intet^tines  was  in  some  places 
dry  and  in  others  greatly  injected  with  blood;  their  contents 
were  hardened;  they  were  not  distended  with  gas.  The  gall 
bladder  was  filled  with  dark,  pitchy  bile.  In  some  cases  the 
kidneys  were  nearly  black,  and  appeared  to  be  gangrenous. 
On  opening  the  carcasses  (before  putrefaction  had  commenced) 
an  oflfensive  odor  was  emitted,  not  unlike  that  attendant  on  a 
mercurial  salivation." 

This  disease  exists  only  in  newly  settled  district?,  and  dis- 
appears as  the  country  becomes  well  cultivated.  Dr.  Drake 
supposed  it  to  be  produced  by  the  cattle  feeding  on  the  leaves 
and  tender  twigs  of  the  rhus  toxicodendron,  and  his  arguments 
in  favor  of  this  plant  being  the  cause  of  the  disease  are  cer- 
tainly better  founded  than  any  other  theory  that  has  been 
offered. 

Dr.  Sutton  supposes  it  to  be  entirely  of  malarious  origin; 
but  that  is  entirely  out  of  the  question,  as  cattle  upon  the 
same  farm,  kept  in  a  different  manner,  are  entirely  free  from 
the  disease. 

Dr.  Seaton  supposes  it  to  be  caused  by  *'  arsenicated  pyrites;" 
but  Dr.  Owen  positively  declares  that,  from  experiments  he  has 
made,  he  has  never  discovered  arsenic  or  any  other  poisonous 
metal  in  the  regions  where  the  disease  prevails.  The  disease 
of  which  we  are  here  treating  is  unlike  in  all  its  symptoms  to 
poisoning  by  arsenic. 

Dr.  Owen  attributes  the  disease  to  the  astringent  salts  in 
the  waters,  such  as  the  chloride  of  magnesium;  but  the  disease 
disappears  under  cultivation  of  the  soil,  though  the  mineral 
•constituents  of  the  waters  remain  the  same;  and  others  who 
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have  analyzed  the  waters  say  that  many  of  the  springs  where 
,  the  disease  is  the  worst  contain  bo  chloride  of  magnesium. 
But,  whateyer  may  be  the  canse,  the  disease,  as  we  before 
said,  exists  in  both  an^  acute  and  chronic  form.  An  animal 
suffering  an  acute  attack  has  a  sidcly,  dejected  and  forlorn 
'  appearance^  It  is  didinclined  to  move;  it  eats  but  little,  if  at 
all;  its  breath  smells  badly;  the  bowels  are  most  generally 
constipated,  and  the  uriuie  is  dark  colored  and  scanty.  If  an 
ox  in  this  condition  is  put  into  the  yoke,  it  will  drop  down 
dead  at  its  work;  and  if  the  flesh  is  eaten  by  either  man  or 
animals,  it  always  produces  sickness  aud  frequently  death. 
And  yet  aboi^t  the  animal  there  are  no  post  mortem  appear- 
.ances  to  accouDtfor  death;  iu  some  instances  all  the.  morbid 
.  changes  that  have  been  noticed  are  a  dryness  and  redness  of 
the  mucous  coat  of  the  intestines,  and  a  congested  state  of  the 
kidneys.  If  a  cow  in  this  state  is  milked,  and  the  milk  fed  to 
man  or  animals,  it  always  produces  sickness,  and  frequently 
death;  and  yet  there  is  nothing  in  the  odor,  the  taste,  or  chem- 
ical or  microscopical  characteristics  of  the  milk  to  account  for 
these  results.  The  products  of  an  animal  with  the  chronic 
form  of  the  disease  are  equally  dangerous,  though  the  animal 
may  not  show  any  very  marked  symptom  of  the  disorder. 
But  such  animals  cannot  bear  violent  exertion,  so  that  it  is 
customary  before  killing  an  animal  to  drive  it  furiously  for 
some  time;  if  it  has  not  the  disease  it  is  not  injured  by  this 
driving,  but  if  it  has  it  generally  drops  down  dead. 

The  milk,  butter  or  flesh  of  animals  suffering  from  this  sick- 
ness, either  in  the  acute  or  severely  chronic  form,  causes  a 
prostrating  sickness  if  eaten  by  man,  and  if  he  recovers  from 
its  first  effects  he  is  left  in  a  sickly  condition,  and  will  fre- 
quently for  years,  or  for  the  balance  of  his  life,  complain  that 
he  has  never  fairly  recovered.  A  very  full  description  of  this 
disease  is  given  by  Professor  Drake,  in  the  Western  Jourrud  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery^  vol.  iii. 

From  all  the  facts  elucidated  by  those  who  have  studied 
this  disease,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  must  be  attributed  to 
vegetable  origin,  and  possibly  to  the  effects  of  the  rhus  toxico- 
dendron, as  asserted  by  Dr.  Drake;  we  will  admit  that  it  is 
pecu)liar  in  its  character,  but  that  it  produces  a  specific  effect. 
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Thus  we  hare  a  y^table  ptiBcnt  absorbed  failo  the  systeu  of 
an  animal,  causing  sometimefl  an  aente  and  at  other  Mmes  « 
Tronic  form  of  disease,  and  produoing  morUd  changes;  and, 
ao  long  as  the  disease  lasts,  prodnoing  the  same  sjmptoiDS  m 
man  or  animals  that  partake  of  either  the  flesh  or  the  secre- 
tions. From  these  effects  we  maj  draw  dednctionB  6f  the 
effects  of  other  vegetable  foods  which  prodnee  less  marked 
effects  than  those  here  spoken  of^^Iess  in  d^ree — seldom 
indncing  immediate  death,  or  eren  a  marked  sodden  irfekneea, 
bnt  causing  a  lingering  malaise  that  lajs  the  foundation  of  ill 
health  of  bofli  mind  and  body. 

It  has  been  known  for  many  centuries  that  goats,  sheep  aftd 
horned  cattle,  and  even  birds  and  fish,  may  eat  with  impunity 
to  Uiemselres  seme  of  the  narcotic  vegetables,  but  that  at  such 
times  both  their  fiesh  and  milk  (of  those  giving  milk)  are  inju- 
rious to  man.  As  I  have  referred  to  Dr.  Drake^  lengthened 
description  of  the  symptoms  of  this  disease  I  will  give  but  one 
ease  in  point,  and  will  confine  myself  almost  exclusively  to  the 
words  of  the  observant  and  intelligent  gentleman  who  related 
it  to  me.  He  said:  ^'I  was  traveling  on  horseback,  and  felt 
^musually  well,  when  I  partook  of  the  flerii  of  one  of  these 
diseased  animals,  while  stopping  for  dinner  in  Indiana.  After 
dinner  I  proceeded  on  my  journey,  but  in  about  three  hoars  I 
was  troubled  witii  nausea,  followed  by  a  faint,  prostrating 
vomiting,  with  diarrhoea  and  cramps  in  the  legs.  I  stopped, 
and  a  physician  was  immediately  sent  for,  who  recognized  the 
disease  as '  milk  sickness,'  with  which  he  was  well  acquainted 
and  had  treated  many  cases.  I  ached  to  the  very  marrow  of 
my  bones,  and  the  vomiting,  retching  and  prostration,  which 
lasted  more  than  a  week,  so  enfeebled  me  that  I  could  net 
stand.  About  this  time  I  had  a  bed  placed  in  a  wagon  to  take 
me  home,  but  the  journey  was  a  most  painfhl  one,  as  I  could 
not  move  a  hand  to  help  myself  without  a  feeling  of  fainthess. 
Although  under  good  medical  treatment,  I  lingered  in  a  pros- 
trate and  enfeebled  condition  all  winter.  My  bowels  were 
usually  costive,  but  diarrhcsa  frequently  returned  upon  me.  I 
could  do  nothing,  either  mentally  or  bodily.  In  the  spring  I 
wandered  occasionally  out  of  doors,  but  could  do  no  work,  as 
the  slightest  exertion  so  overcame  me  that  I  became  faint;  and 
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I  am. satisfied' that  hftd  !  persisted  in  my  iHhrts  at  labor  I 
jboQld  have  died  suddenly,  as  the  ax  that  is  irorked  while 
laboit'ng  wkde?  the  same  disease  dies  in  the  furrow.  I  gradt»- 
ally  got  about)  but  I  have  nerer  since  that  sickness  reeoyered 
n^  strength.^ 

Ably  aa  Dr«  Drake  has  (fisoussed  the  probabilities  of  the  r Aim 
being  the  cause  of  this  disease,  we  cannot  but  acknowledge 
that  those  who  doubt  the  correctness  of  his  opinion  have  strong 
ground  for  so  doing,  if  they  may  judge  by  tto  known  action  of 
(Other  y^etable  poisons.  Most  of  the  poisons  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  produce  their  effects  soon  after  they  ave  taken, 
and  within,  a  few  days  at  the  utmost  these  effects  pass  off^ 
This  is  not  the  case  in  the  disease  we  are  treating  of;  it  is  the 
very  reverse  of  tbiSi  as  the  poison,  whatever  it-may  be,  lingers 
Uk  the  system  of  the  animal  for  m<»tths,  and  within  all  that 
time  iHToduces  the  peouliar  sickness  in  mani  if  he  partakes  of 
the  milk  or  meat  of  the  diseased  animal.  We  cannot  but 
acdoDOwledge  that  it  is  a  poison  producing  different  symptoms 
from  any  other  with  which  we  are  acquainted;  but  we  must 
not  reject  &et8  which  a  man  so  eminent  and  earnest  as  the  late 
Dr.  Drake  collected  by  diligent  study,  because  we  who  have 
not  searched  have  not  met  with  like  instances. 

It  is  asserted  by  farmers,  though  I  believe  it  has  not  been 
confirmed  by  physicians,  that  the  "buckeye,"  the  ''a^soulus 
ohioensia,"  produces  a  similar  disease,  if  eaten  by  cattle,  to  that 
above  described,  but  that  neither  the  flesh  nor  milk  becomes 
unwholesome  to  man.  From  some  few  observations  I  have 
made,  I  think  this  is  not  a  proper  description  of  the  symptoms 
produced  on  cattle  which  eat  this  kernel.  The  buckeye  is  an 
astringent  narcotic,  producing  giddiness  and  symptoms  like  in- 
toxication, and  followed  by  severe  constipation  of  the  bowels. 
The  effects  genially  pa.«s  off  in  three  or  four  days. 

Whatever  the  poison  may  be  that  produces  this  "  milk  sick- 
ness" or  "  trembles,"  it  is  peculiar  in  its  effects,  and  from  the 
mass  of  evidence  received  it  mast,  I  think,  be  attributed  to 
some  vegetable  poison,  producing  a  disease  similar  in  degree 
to  some  of  the  animal  poisons.  We  may  take  the  single  one 
of  pleuropneumonia  in  cattle,  as  an  instance.  Here  we  have  a 
.  disease  which  is  loo^tly  chronic  in  its  character,  but  from 
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numerous  well  authenticated  instances  the  flesh  of  such  animals, 
if  eaten  hy  man,  prodaces  carbuncles,  and  the  diseased  animal 
does  not  recover  its  health,  and  is  capable  of  communicating 
the  infection  for  many  months. 

I  cannot  dwell  upon  the  treatment  or  post  mortem  appear- 
ances of  this  disease,  my  object  at  present  only  being  to  point 
out  some  of  the  diseases  in  cattle  rendering  their  flesh  or  secre- 
tions injurious  or  poisonous  to  man.  There  are  persons  who 
have  asserted  that  the  disease  here  spoken  of  is  not  produced 
by  eating  diseased  meat,  but  is  nothing  more  than  the  *^  con- 
tinued fever"  of  the  West;  but  such  assertions  I  deem  utterly 
foolish,  and  at  variance  with  the  recorded  facts  of  able  and 
eminent  physicians,  at  variance -with  the  "mortality  tables," 
and  utterly  diSerent  in  its  invasion,  symptoms,  duration  and 
treatment  to  continued  fever.  Of  the  ^'toot  poison"  1  will 
speak  at  another  time. 

I  can  also  but  barely  mention  other  vegetable  and  mineral 
poisons  which  may  disease  the  flesh  or  milk  of  animals,  and 
render  them  unfit  for  food  for  man.  Medicinal  agents  of 
various  kinds  are  frequently  administered  to  cattle;  we  are,  to 
a  great  extent,  utterly  ignorant  whether  they  produce  dele- 
terious effects  upon  the  flesh.  Various  parasitic  vegetables 
are  found  within  the  organs  and  muscles  of  animals;  we  are 
but  little  instructed. as  to  the  effects  they  produce  on  man  if  he 
eats  the  animal  flesh  in  which  they  grow. 

But  there  is  one  cattle  disease  extraordinarily  prevalent 
around  most  of  our  large  cities,  which,  according  to  well 
authenticated  statements,  induces  large  human  mortality,  es- 
pecially amongst  the  infant  population.  I  speak  of  what  is 
known  as — 

The  Distillery  Poison. — ^For  many  years  past,  wherever  dis- 
tilleries have  been  erected  around  large  cities  a  large  number 
of  cowsheds  have  been  built  adjacent  to  them,  that  the  cows 
might  consume  the  distillery  waste,  and  thereby  increase  their 
quantity  of  milk.  This  trafiic  has  been  found  highly  profit* 
able,  and  I  am  informed,  by  a  gentleman  who  1ms  taken  an 
imusual  interest  in  this  sul  ject,  that  there  are  at  the  present 
time  about  seven  thousand  cows  fed  upon  this  distillery  wuste 
upon  that  small  portion  of  Long  Lland  immediately  adjacent 
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to  New  York.  More  than  twenty  yeajrs  ago  the  deleterioua 
quality  of  the  milk  from  these  cows  was  noted,  and  strenuous 
efforts  were  made  by  philanthropic  individuals  to  caution  the 
public  against  its  use.  This  effort  has  been  revived  again  and 
again,  but  in  spite  of  all,  the  traffic  in  this  diseased  milk  and 
meat  has  largely  increased.  It  is  impossible  to  inform  an 
ignorant  public,  and  legislation  alone  can  reach  this  plague 
spot.  By  reference  to  authorities  I  find,  amongst  other  works 
upon  this  subject,  two  reports  to  the  New  York  Academy  pf 
Medicine,  which  plainly  prove,  by  cases  given,  the  highly 
deleterious  quality  of  this  milk  as  food  for  infants.  Numerous 
ca&es  are  here  given,  plainly  proving  that  slow,  lingering 
marasmus  and  death  have  been  the  fate  of  infants  fed  upon  this 
milk.  By  other  persons  the  meat  is  stated  to  possess  no  better 
properties. 

In  a  report  made  to  the  Board  of  Health  of  New  York,  in 
1858,  an  analysis  of  this  distillery  waste,  the  food  of  these 
cows,  is  given  by  Professor  Doremus  and  Dr.  Chilton;  and 
this  analysis  is  most  closely  scrutinized,  and  its  component 
parts  most  plainly  shown  in  comparison  with  other  food,  by 
the  author  of  this  essay,  in  the  report  to  the  Academy  above 
mentioned.  The  author  further  states,  in  relation  to  this  dis- 
tillery poison  as  food  for  cattle:  "Before  distillation  takes 
place  fermentation  is  induced  in  the  grain  and  its  whole 
character  is  altered,  and  the  starch  and  sugar  are  converted 
into  alcohol,  leaving  very  little  of  these  nutritive  products 
behind*.  Nor  does  fermentation  stop  here,  but  it  is  continued 
after  it  leaves  the  still,  and  even  in  the  state  in  which  it  first 
reaches  the  animals  it  is  sour,  owing  to  the  formation  of  vine- 
gar by  prolonged  fermentation;  and  as  it  stands  before  the 
animals  it  is  constantly  growing  sourer  and  assuming  another 
fermentation  process,  that  of  putrefactive  fermentation,  which 
again  creates  another  and  different  change  in  the  original 
character  of  the  grain.  We  have  not,  then,  in  this  swill  what 
is  usually  present  in  ground  corn  and  other  grains;  but  the 
grains  have  undergone  vinous,  acetous  and  putrefactive  fer- 
mentation, making  them  insufficient  to  support  the  life  of  an 
animal  in  a  healthy  state.  Each  of  these  different  kinds  of 
fermentation  deprives  the  grains  of  their  nutritive  qualities, 
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and  the  two  last  make  mihetllhj  addittoB&"  Again,  this  bad 
food  of  the  oowd  "  changee  the  quality  of  the  milk,  altering  it 
from  its  normal  dmracter,  and  impartiDg  to  it  preperlies  Ibai 
healthy  milk  does  not  possess.''  Nomeroiu  ansdTses  are  gives 
to  prai^  tins  ftet. 

The  meat  from  these  swiltfed  animals  la  peeoliar  in>  its  disir-' 
aoter.  My  report  is  fblly  corroborated  by  bwtobers  and  others 
with  whom  I  have  conversed  npon  this  subject.  All  agree  in 
saying  that  it  is  unnsoally  soft  and  flabby;  that  the  fat  does 
not  harden  readily;  that  it  has  a  peoolii^  acid,  distillery  odor; 
that  it  shrinks  very  mnch  in  cooking,  and  is  more  tender  than 
other  meat.  We  have  very  few  £scts  to  gnide  n»  as  to  the- 
effeets  of  this  meat  upon  persons  eating  it,  but  I  have  one  oaB» 
in  point.  In  the  month  of  June,  1869,  a  piece  of  beef  was  ov 
my  table  that  had  a  peculiar  flavor.  I  ate  it  sparingly,  and  w>* 
ticed  the  peculiar  swilly  odor  and  taste,  with  which  I  was  well 
acquainted,  having  abquked  this  knowledge  in  student  lil^at 
BelleTue  Hoq)ital,  where  the  &ot  of  supplying  us  with  ''  swill 
be^^'  was  not  pretended  to  be  concealed.  I  ate  for  my-  lunch 
bread  and  this  meat  only.  It  produced  a  most  profuse  and 
persistent  diarrhcea,  with  a  feeling  of  general  malaise.  On  the 
third  day  after  eating  it,  I  was  tah»n  suddenly  sick  while  Uk 
the  street,  and  my  left  shin  pained  me  very  se^rely.  On  my 
retorahome,  I  found  an-  inflamed  spot,  about  three  inches  in 
diametar,  and  in  the  centre  of  this  two  pustular  elevations,  each 
about  the  size  and  color  of  a  sfdit  pea.  The  next  day  the  whole 
inflamed  surface  had  become  a  vesicle.  Sventaally  the  whde 
skin  peeled  off  and  the  two  pustular  spots  became  deepMBeaied 
ulcers;  six  weeks  elapsed  before  they  w^e  perfectly  healed^ 
The  whole  spot  is  yet  of  a  dark  color.  These  distillery  cattle 
are  also  nearly  t^  afflicted  with  pleuro-pneumonia. 

TJimD  DivisiON — Animal  poisons  which  rend^  the  fleA  or 
milk  of  animals  imfit  for  human  foodi 

Oadaverie  Venonh'^Scfm&  deleterious  principle  is  developed 
in  an  infuriated  or  over^drivcn  ammal  which:  renders  the  flesh 
dangeroos  as  food,  and  poisonous  if  wounds  are  inflicted  while- 
cutting  up  the  ciwcaes.  Butehers,  in  cutting  up  healthy  meat, 
frequently  cut  or  scratch  themselves  with  the  knives,  and  no 
evil  results  follow;:  but  if  a  wound  is  mflieted  while  dceBsing 
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on^  of  these  orer-excited  aBimalg,  sjrinptoiiiB  are  produced  mm* 
ilar  to  the  well  known  ''  dipsection  wound/'  If  the  .flesh  of 
theee  animals  ia  eaten,  it  produces  violent  dysenterj  and  great 
febrile  excitement.  Numerous  cases  might  be  cited  in  proof 
of  these  statements.  Such  flesh  is  not  allowed  to  be  sold  in 
the  European  markets* 

The  milk  of  goaded  or  infuriated  animals  is  equidly  delete- 
rious as  that  from  a  passionate  woman* 

The  jmrturiwi  fever  of  animals  also  renders  Iheir  flesh  ut- 
terly unfit  for  human  food;  in  fact,  many  deaths  are  reported 
in  the  European  journals,  well  authenticated,  as  produced  from 
this  cause  alone.  It  is  acknowledged  that  in  tlie  human  female 
great  similarity  exists  in  the  cadaveric  poison  and  the  puerpe- 
raL  The  secretions  of  an  animal  suffering  with  parturient 
fever  produce  almost  similar  results  upon  the  hand  or  arm  of 
the  accoucheur  as  that  produced  by  a  human  fiunale  in  the  same 
disease*  Although  the  flesh  of  such  animals  produces  such 
mat^ked  and  easily  traced  dckness,  it  cannot,  when  dressed, 
be  distinguished  by  any  known  appearances  from  that  from 
healthy  animals.  There  is  a  law  in  England  against  selling 
sudi  flesh. 

Epmt^ic  fUeuro-pnewmama. — This  disease  has  peculiar  in- 
terest to  us,  as  it  is  one  that  has  prevailed  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  io  a  considerable  extent.  Pew  can  forget  the  extent 
to  which  it  prevailed  a  few  years  ago  in  Massachusetts,  and 
the  peculiar  malignancy  and  fatality  of  the  disease.  The  peo- 
ple became  alarmed,  and  an  extra  session  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture was*called.  Steps  were  immediately  taken  to  elicit  infor- 
mation, and  commissioners  were  appointed  by  the  Common- 
wealth with  full  powers  to  eradicate  the  disease.  The  State 
and  the  people  freely  offered  their  wealth  to  prevent  it  from 
spreading  to  other  States.  The  whole  Union  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Massachusetts  for  the  efforts  used  and  the  money 
spent  to  prevent  the  diffusion  of  this  disease.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  it  still  exists  in  isolated  localities  within  the 
Stale,  and  it  is  more  to  be  regretted  that  this*  is  due  to  tho 
timidity  of  the  commissioners,  who  had  full  power  to  extermi- 
nate the  disease. 

The  oommitisioneors  appointed  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
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yiaited  other  States  to  endeavor  to  learn  Bomething  of  the  dia- 
ease,  and  they  reported  that  it  existed  to  a  large  extent  in  the 
distillery  dairies  around  Philadelphia,  Bordentown,  Brooklyn 
and  Williamsburgh. 

It  is  stated  by  Professor  Gamgee,  in  England,  and  by  Mr. 
Charles  L.  Flint,  and  all  who  have  studied  the  disease  here,' 
that  it  never  originates  (spontaneously,  either  in  England  or 
this  country,  but  is  always  due  to  importation.  It  is  essentially 
a  contagious  disease,  tfO  contagious  that  very  few  animals  eaeape 
the  disease  that  take  the  breath  of  an  infected  animal.  In  the 
first  breaking  out  of  the  disease  in  new  districts,  ly  bringing^ 
in  diseased  animals,  it  is  quioklv  and  fearfully  fatal,  but  be- 
comes after  a  while  more  chronic  in  its  character.  It  is  a  dis* 
ease  of  the  lungs;  spots  of  various  sizes  become  hepatized  and 
partially  encysted;  sloughing  takes  place;  the  whole  lung  be- 
comes disorganized,  if  the  animal  does  not  sooner  succamb 
under  the  iniSucnce  of  the  poison. 

To  form  some  estimate  of  the  violence  and  extent  of  this 
disease  a  few  facts  might  be  mentioned. 

A  few  years  ago  a  bull,  suffering  with  the  chronic  form  of 
pleuro-pneuraonia,  was  sent  from  Holland  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  He  infected  the  animals  there  with  which  he  came  in 
contact;  they  spread  the  disease  to  other  herds,  and  as  all  the 
carrying  trade  there  is  done  with  ox  teams,  in  this  manner  the 
disease  was  carried  almost  all  over  the  country.  The  result 
was  that  cattle  died,  not  by  hundreds  or  thousands,  but  by  mil- 
lions, and  the  business  and  prosperity  of  the  community  was 
ruined.  The  disease  was  only  stayed  from  spreading  over  a 
large  extent  of  country  by  most  rigid  non-intercourse. 

Over  a  million  head  of  cattle  have  died  in  England  from 
p1euro*pneumonia  in  six  years,  and  Mr.  Flint  says  that  the 
mortality  is  largely  on  the  increase. 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Flint  has  written  a  most  admirable  letter  on 
pleuro- pneumonia  to  His  Excellency  Gov.  Andrew,  of  Massa^ 
chusetts,  calling  attention  to  the  startling  facts  he  brings  for<» 
ward,  and  of  the  continued  existence  of  this  disease  amongst 
our  cattle.  It  is  acknowledged  that  it  exists  in  all  our  large 
"  town  dairies."  With  these  facta  before  me,  is  there  not  a 
necessity  of  asking  the  question  I  have  propounded  at  the  be- 
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gianing  of  this  subject,  "  What  effect  has  the  meat  or  mdlk/rom 
diseased  animals  upon  the  public  health  ?" 

Mr,  Flint,  in  this  letter  on  pleuro-pn^umonia,  says:  "  In  one 
week,  about  the  time  I  was  in  London,  more  than  nineteen  tons 
of  diseased  meat  were  diacoveeed  in  that  market  alone.  These 
are  startling  facts,  but  they  do  not  represent  the  whole  truth. 
They  fall  far  short  of  it,  for  we  must  consider  the  contamina- 
tion of  the  animal  food  and  of  the  dairy  products  of  the  king* 
dom,  and  the  almost  universal  demoralization  amongst  a  very 
large  class  of  farmers,  dealers  and  butchers,  affecting  the  whole 
community,. consequent  on  the  reckless  traffic  in  diseased  meat.'' 
Again  he  says:  '^  If  the  people  are  willing  to  drink  the  milk  of 
cows  rotten  with  disease  and  to  give  it  to  their  children,  as 
they  have  done  in  Boston;  if  they  are  ready  to  accept  the 
alternative  of  having  the  beef  of  diseased  animals  brought 
upon  their  tables,  as  has  been  the  case,  I  have  no  more  to  say. 
But  if  they  desire  to  avoid  this  alternative,  they  will  have  to 
act  promptly  and  strenuously  for  the  eradication  and  stop  of 
pleuro-pneumonia." 

'*  The  New  Hampshire  State  Pleuro-Pneumonia  Commission- 
ers report  that  they  have  found  the  disease  in  cattle  in  Dublin, 
Nelson,  Antrim,  Peterboro,'  Sharon,  Hancock,  and  Jaffrey; 
that  the  number  of  animals  slaughtered  by  the  commissioners 
is  thirty,  and  their  appraised  value  $386;  that  the  history  of 
the  disease  in  the  State  is  traced  back  with  minuteness  to  Mr. 
Ohenery's  unfortunate  importation  from  Holland,  in  1869;  and, 
finally,  that  the  disease  is  contagious  and  not  epidemic,  and 
that  its  spread  should  be  carefully  restricted  by  stringent  legis- 
lative enactment.^' 

Professor  Qanigee  says:  ^^  My  opinion  is  confirmed  that  the 
flesh  of  cattle  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia,  when  eaten  by 
man,  induces  boils  and  carbuncles  to  an  incredible  extent." 

''  Diseased  animal  food  has  affected  the  health  of  the  people 
to  an  extent  becoming  more  and  more  appreciated  the  more 
the  subject  is  investigated." 

.  *'  Tlie  tens  of  thousands  of  carcasses  of  diseased  animals, 
sold  in  large  towns,  are  stealing  life  from  human  beii^s  when 
and  where  we  least  expect  it." 

'*  It  is  altogether  a  mistake  to  believe  that  diseased  meat  is 
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sold  to  th«i  poor*  l^ere  are  many  difieaped  cattle  eaten  vhoM 
real  state  could  only  be  told  at  flie  time  (^  skngl^er." 

"Dr.  U?ingBione«  in  bis  ^Travjelsht  Southern  Afriea,'  asserte 
that  if  the  flesh  of  aniinalB  wfaleh  die  of  pletiri>5>fteuffioaia  ia 
eaten,  it  causes  carbuncle  in ithe  persons  who  eat  it.'' 

In  the  third  detailed  report  of  the  Registrar-Gfeneisal  of 
Sootlaadt  in  speaking  of.  diseases  of  the  dcin  and  the  iat^n^ 
mentary  syst^n,  he  mjsi  ^'  The  object  ia  noticing  thi9  class  ^ 
diseases  at  all  is  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that,  erer  sinoa 
the  outbreak  of  plenro*pneumonia  among  the  cattle  of  this 
cottutry,  carbuncle,  a  disease  formerly  very  rare,  has  become 
comparatively  common.  Thus  ia  1848  and  1849  the  deaths 
from  oarbnncle  all  over  England  were  only  91  and  81  respectr 
ively.  Pleuro^pnenoionia  appeared  among  cattle  the  ktter 
end  of  1849,  and  the  deaths  from  oarbande  in  the  human  sub- 
ject numbered  134  in  1850, 161  in  1851,  288  in  1852,  252  ia 
1853,  300  in  1854,  255  in  1S55,  253  in  1856,  252  in  1857. 
Many  may  ask  what  connection  has  carbuncle  in  man  widi 
pleuro-pneumonia  in  cattle?  And  the  question  conld  not  be 
answered  satis&ctorily  were  our  observations  to  be  limited  to 
what  has  been  observed  in  this  country.  But  the  connoGtion 
is  of  the  most  intimate  kind,  and  proved  by  evidence  which  we 
cannot  resist.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Livingstone,  in  his  '  Travels  in 
Southern  Africa,'  mentions  the  fact  that  if  the  flesh  of  animals 
which  die  from  pleuro-pneumonia  is  eaten,  it  causes  carbuncle 
in  the  person  who  eats  it.  He  asserts  that  neither  boiling  nor 
roaating  the  flesh,  nor  cooking  it  in  any  way,  gets  rid  of  the 
poison  which  produces  this  effect;  and  that  these  facts  have 
been  again  and  again  proved  relative  to  all  the  tribes  of  South- 
ern Africa^  Who^  then,  can  doubt  that  this  is  the  very  same 
eause  which  has  produced  that  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
deaths  from  carbuncle  which  has  been  so  strikingly  manifested 
ia  England  within  the  last  twelve  yeais?  Facts  are  wanted 
to  show  what  is  the  proportion  of  cases  to  deaths.  Probably 
not  one  in  twenty  is  fatal."  ^  Is  it  not  within  the  bounds  o{ 
ppssibility  that  that  new  form  of  disease  which  we  term  diph- 
theria may  be  partially  induced  by  the  use  of  diseased  flesh  ? 
The  subject,  at  all  events,  merits  attention.'' 

In  a  report  made  to  Mr*  John  Qamgee  upon  the  '*  Health  of 


Sto(^k  ^^  En^famd,  by  Dr.  James  BeinHe,  is  the  following  lan^ 
guage:  '*  Maaij  dk^Medammals  ai^  elaogh^red  ae*  human  food, 
and  H  is  said  thai  thqr  are  eaten  by  the  eonyictB  of  Portland, 
aknongat  wttom  boils  and  carbtacles  are  preTaletkt  disorders, 
amounting,  nt  timeB^  to  forty  aad -fifty  eases  a  month,  oat  of 
\roe  tiumsand  five  hmidred  IndiTiduals.  Other  eaupes  may  eon- 
tribute  to  the  derelopment  of  these  oarbnneles,  bat  we  know 
that  tfaey  coastitnte  tlie  rery  diseases  attributed  to  the  con- 
sumption of  nnwholesome  mteat.^' 

This  strong  and  emphatic  iangaage,  used  by  the  R^istrar- 
Oeneral  in  his  report  to  fthe  British  OoTernment,  fuUy  answers 
(with  thid  disea&e)  the  question  I  have  adced;  it  unkeaitcUingly 
points  io  dokmtM  and  deaih  as  the  ^ect  produced  %  eOUng  di^- 
fosed  meat.  In  this,  as  in  otker  diseases  of  cattle  I  have  here 
treated  of,  there  is  some  peocdiar  (and  as  y^t  to  ns  mysteriotts) 
law,  which  makes  us  inherit  the  maladies  of  those  animals 
Whose  flesh  we  convert  into  bur  own  bodies,  and  frequentiy 
brings  us  to  the  same  death* 

It  seems  io  ns  &yaJt  the  physidans  as  mU  as  the  peopk  of  this 
eountry  are  perfecUy  apathetic  about  this  disease*  It  exisli 
amongst  us  to  a  very  f^cful  extent,  and  is  liable  at  any  time 
to  extend  its  ravages,  by  simple  importation,  to  fresh  and 
healthy  neighborhoods.  Mr.  Flint,  in  his  able  letter  above 
quoted,  to  Governor  Andrew,  says  that  the  disease  stitl  exists 
in  that  State  to  a  great  extent. 

The  commissioners  appointed  by  that  State  acknowledge 
the  same  fact.  They  say,  also,  that  in  Bordentown,  New  Jer. 
eey,  ^*  the  disease  had  evidently  become  an  insiif/uiion/'  and  tiiat 
ome  man  had  ''  lost  his  entire  herd  of  sixty  catt^.e.''  They  say 
that  the  same  disease  exists  in  all  the  large  town  dairies  of 
Philadelpbia  anid  Brooldyn)  and  tibat  it  has  existed  there  sines 
1860,  annually  carrying  off  large  numbers  of  cattle. 

The  commissioners  use  this  language  regarding  the  cattle 
in  the  Bordentown  stables:  *'  In  the  mean  time  they  (the  peo- 
ple) mast  drink  liie.  milk  and  eat  the  meat  of  animals  whose 
inflamed  or  putrid  lungs  cannot  supply  the  dae  and  healthy 
proportion  of  oxygen  to  the  blood."  But  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  in  a  previous  s^tence  they  say  to  the  farmers  of  their 
own  State, ''  fatten  the  cattle,  if  y^u  can,  for  beef.'' 
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With  regard  to  the  milk  from  cowa  Buffering  from  pleuro- 
paeumonia,  Professor  Gamgee  says:  "  It  is  often  in  excessive 
quantity  in  the  incubative  stage.  When  cough  and  a  slightly 
checked  secretion  are  observed,  if  an  animal  is  slaugUteredf  a 
lung  may  be  found  already  ei^tensively  hepatized.  For  a  fyw 
days  the  milk  contlnuegi  to  flow.  It  is  altered  in  quality,  poor, 
and  apt  to  curdle.    It  often  contains  pus  and  even  blood." 

In  the  report  to  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  above 
quoted,  I  have  given  a  microscopic  drawing  of  the  milk  from 
a  cow  suffering  with  this  disease.  It  contains  pus  in  large 
quantities,  blood,  and  peculiar  confervoid  bodies;  and  the  milk 
from  this  cow,  from  which  the  analysis  was  made,  was  alto- 
gether different  in  its  component  parts  from  healthy  milk;  it 
was  acid,  also,  to  test-paper,  when  first  drawn.  Thus  we  have 
all  authorities  whom  I  have  quoted  agreeing  as  to  the  an- 
wholesomeness  and  unfitness  for  food  of  the  meat  and  milk  of 
animals  suffering  with  this  disease.  And  yet  large  amounts  of 
both  such  meat  and  milk  are  offered  in  our  markets  from  all 
the  distillery  stables  around  the  city.  I  pretend  to  offer  no 
remedy  for  this  great  evil;  it  must  suggest  itself  to  every 
thoughtful  mind. 

There  is  a  disease  amongst  cattle  in  England  known  as 
anthrax  or  quarter  ill;  the  same  disease  exists  in  sheep,  and  is 
then  known  as  braxy.  The  disease  is  more  severe  in  Germany, 
and  is  there  known  as  miltzbrandt  and  also  in  Prance,  where  it  is 
called  fievre  carbonculaire  It  exists,  I  am  told,  to  some  extent 
in  this  country,  but  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  it.  Very 
numerous  instances  of  sickness,  poisoning  and  death  from 
using  the  meat  and  milk  of  animals  suffering  from  this  disease 
are  on  record,  as  well  as  death  from  skinning  the  carcas^^es  or 
inflicting  wounds  while  cutting  up  the  meat.  But  I  cannot 
spare  time  at  present  to  give  details  of  these  interesting  cases; 
it  would  be  but  mere  compilation.^ 

Eruptive  Fevers. — Under  this  head  I  can  refer  at  present  to 
.  but  one  malady,  viz.:   Epizootic  aphtha,  vesicular  epizootica, 
eczema  epizootica,  murrain,  foot  and  mouth  disease,  mavl  u 
Idauenseticlie  of  the  Germans,  la  ooootle  of  the  French. 

I  FoT  a  faU  doscription  of  Anthrax,  in  all  ite  rariety  of  fdrms,  see  Tr«ite' 
des  Maladies  Ghaibouneuses,  par  L.  A.  Baimbert.    Paria:  1859. 
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The  symptoms  of  irmrrain  in  cattle  are  first  indicated  by 
general  feyer,  diminished  appetite  and  disinclination  to  feed, 
nnwillingness  to  move^  and  consequent  separation  from  the  rest 
of  the  herd.  The  general  fever  increases,  and  an  eruption 
appears,  vcficulat  in  its  character,  chiefly  upon  the  foot  be- 
tween the  digits,  upon  the  dental  pad  extending  over  the  buc- 
cal membrane,  upon  the  side  and  surface  of  the  tongue,  some- 
times covering  that  member;  frequently  the  eruption  may  also 
be  found  upon  the  thighs  and  upon  the  inside  of  the  ndder; 
occasionally  it  is  found  upon  otlier  parts  of  the  body,  and  ex- 
tends to  the  OBFOphagus,  stomach,  and  intestinal  canal.  In 
favorable  cases  the  vesicles  disappear  in  a  week  or  ten  days; 
v^^here  they  last  beyond  this  time  the  fever  becomes  typhoid  in 
its  character,  and  fiatal  terminations  are  not  unfrequent. 

As  a  general  rule  this  disease  affects  the  same  animal  but 
once  in  a  lifetime.  The  vesicles  within  the  mouth  frequently 
break  early,  and  a  large  quantity  of  frothy  saliva,  mingled 
with  blood,  is  discharged  from  the  abraded  surfaces  and  the 
inflamed  state  of  the  salivary  glands.  Lameness  is  always 
present,  sometimes  before  the  appearance  of  the  vesicles,  but 
always  after  the  vesicles  are  to  be  seen.  In  animals  that  are 
giving  milk  the  inflammatory  vesicle  is  frequently  found  upon 
the  teats,  extending  up  the  ducts  to  the  glands,  causing  struc- 
tural changes  in  tlie  udder.  When  vesicles  form  within  the 
teats,  pus  may  nearly  always  be  found  in  the  milk.  This  dis- 
ease occurs  in  horned  cattle,  sheep  and  pigs,  and  is  generally 
more  fatal  to  young  animals  than  to  older  ones.  It  is  most 
fatal  to  the  female  animal  just  before  parturition. 

Of  treatment  I  need  i^ay  but  little.  I  have  seen  this  disease 
existing  in  almost  every  animal  of  a  large  flock  of  sheep,  and 
under  the  following  treatment  it  did  not  proTe  fatal  in  a  single 
instance.  A  long,  narrow  trough  was  placed  in  a  narrow 
place  between  two  fence-,  where  one  sheep  only  could  pass  at 
a  time.  In  this  trough  finely  cut  straw  was  placed,  which  was 
well  wetted  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper.  Each  ani- 
mlil  was  compelled  to  walk  through  this  solution  night  and 
morning.  The  mouth  of  every  animal  was  inspected,  and 
washed  with  a  sponge  on  the  end  of  a  small,  strong  stick, 
moistened  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper.    Bran,  which 
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had  a  small  quantity  of  soda  mixed  in  it,  was  fed  ererj  night, 
and  the  sheep  were  kept  dry.  I  briefly  mention  this  to  show 
how  much  benefit  a  little  treatment  may  do. 

I  haye  seen  this  disease  in  its  worst  form  in  onr  town  dai- 
ries, the  animals  being  exceedingly  lame  and  loth  to  stand  np 
from  the  soreness  of  the  feet;  the  tongue  in  several  instances 
I  have  seen  extruded  and  covered  with  aphthous  sores,  and 
large  quantities  of  saliva  pouring  from  the  mouth;  vesicles 
which  had  passed  into  ulcers  existed  between  the  thighs  and 
the  udder;  vesicles  and  ulcerated  spots  (ulcerated  in  conse- 
quence of  the  abrasion  of  the  vesicles  from  milking)  were 
numerous  upon  the  teats.  The  teats  were  swollen  and  tumid, 
and  the  milk  glands  enlarged  and  hardened.  I  have  seen  pus 
in  large  quantities  in  milk  drawn  from  these  animals,  with 
blood  corpuscles,  and  a  peculiar  yellow  corpusculoid  mass, 
larger  than  a  pus  corpuscle,  and  of  a  yellow  color.  I  have 
also  seen  confervoid  bodies  in  this  milk.  The  French  physi- 
cians and  veterinary  surgeons  have  studied  this  disease  (cocotte) 
very  intimately,  and  most  admirable  drawings  are  given  of 
the  appearance  of  milk  from  animals  badly  diseased,  in  tiie 
'Transactions  of  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine.  Many 
plates  are  there  given,  exhibiting  the  milk  much  altered  from 
a  healthy  state,  and  showing  confervas,  pus,  blood,  and  granu- 
lated corpuscles.  In  the  Report  to  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine,  to  which  I  have  before  alluded,  I  have  given 
drawings  of  milk  from  "  an  animal  covered  with  sores,"  simi- 
lar to  that  I  have  just  spoken  of.  This  soreness  of  the  feet 
must  not  be  confounded  with  that  caaf^ed  by  these  stamp-tail 
cows  standing  on  the  hard  floors  till  their  feet  are  sore  and 
deformed. 

The  word  murrain  has  been  used  for  almost  every  form  of 
disease  existing  amongst  cattle.  Virgil,  in  his  Third  Georgic, 
speaks  of  a  murrain  that  was  mo^t  fearfully  contagious  in  its 
character,  that  existed  about  fifty  years  B.  c.  But  the  word 
murrain  should  not  be  used  to  express  this  disease  of  which  we 
arc  at  present  treating,  unle?s  with  the  prefix  vesicular.  "  It 
is  highly  contagious  in  its  character;  contagious  not  only  to 
anima's  of  the  sane  species,  but  to  nearly  all  domestic  animals, 
and  also  to  man.     It  is  contagious  to  man  not  only  by  the 
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sernm  that  exxides  from  the  vesicles,  but  bj  the  saliva  that 
.  flows  from  the  mouth,  the  milk,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  meat. 

Dr.  Nauheimcr  published  an  inaugural  dissertation  at  Giea- 
8en,in  1860,  on  .the  poisonous  nature  of  milk  in  epizootic  aphtha. 
.  He  gives  a  full  descriptive  history  of  the  complaint,  and  has 
collected  the  reports  of  innumerable  cases  of  poisoning,  pro- 
ducing great  sickness  and  occasionally  mortality  from  use  of 
milk  from  animals  suffering  from  the  disease.  I  find  cases 
also  scattered  through  our  medical  and  veterinary  journals  of 
like  results — cases  too  numerous  to  mention  here,  but  confirm- 
atory in  the  strongest  manner  of  the  injurious  quality  of  the 
milk  from  such  animals  to  human  beings  and  to  animals  to 
which  it  is  given. 

We  have  but  few  recorded  facts  of  the  injurious  quajity  of 
the  flesh  of  such  animals  for  human  food.  Prof.  Gamgee  says, 
on  this  point:  '' I  think  it  desirable  that  attention  be  paid  to 
this  disorder  by  medical  men.''  Dr.  Balfour,  of  Edinburgh,  in 
speaking  of  this  disease,  says:  "  The  whole  question  of  the  use 
of  diseased  meat  for  food  is  one  of  too  great  importance  and 
of  too  vast  proportions  to  be  entered  on"  carelessly. 

The  flesh  of  cattle  and  of  sheep  affected  with  small-poz  is 
stated  by  many  persons  not  to  be  unhealthy,  but  is  highly  con- 
demned by  others.  Delafond  says  the  sale  of  it  should  be 
condemned.    It  is  not  allowed  in  France  and  England. 

The  contagious  typhoid  fever  poison,  or  rinderpest  of  South- 
ern Russia,  is  at  present  entirely  unknown  amongst  us.  It  is 
this  disease  which  at  present  prevails  to  such  a  fearful  extent 
in  England.  The  author  of  this  essay  furnished  to  our  able 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Seward,  facts  proving  the  contagious 
nature  of  this  disease,  and  by  Mr.  Seward's  influence  a  law  has 
been  passed  prohibiting  the  importation  of  cattle  into  this 
country  until  this  plague  has  disappeared  from  Eastern  Europe. 

I  can  at  this  time  give  no  informaticm  upon  this  subject,  as  I 
have  not  condensed  the  numerous  extracts  I  have  made  from 
the  scientific  journals  of  Europe,  but  I  hope  at  some  Mure 
time  to  condense  this  subject  into  a  separate  monograph. 

For  the  effects  of  the  meat  and  milk  when  eaten,  I  would 
refer  to  what  has  been  before  said  on  pleuro-pneumonia. 

I  have  thus  skimmed  over,  in  a  very  hasty  manner,  some  of 
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the  diseases  to  which  cattle  are  subject,  and  the  effects  of  their 
meat  and  milk  while  in  a  state  of  disease  upon  human  beings 
who  consume  them.  I  have  necessarily  been  yery  bri^,  and  I 
feel  sorry  to  leave  incomplete  many  interesting  points  which 
might  have  been  amplified,  and  thus  have  been  more  interest^ 
ing  and  instructive, 

I  must  now  consider  the  whole  subject  in  its  general  bear- 
ings. 

It  would  seem  almost  an  insult  to  common  sense  to  ask  the 
question:  Is  it  better  to  protect  a  whole  nation  from  disease, 
or  cure  those  who  become  diseased?  And  yet  almost  the 
whole  nation,  Senate,  Legislators,  Board  of  Health,  and  the 
people,  answer  afiGirmatively  the  latter  part  of  this  question* 
Many,  very  many  physicians  are  no  better  informed  upon  the 
important  subjects  I  .have  briefly  discussed  than  the  people. 
It  is  with  the  hope  to  bring  the  whole  subject  of  diseased  ani- 
mal products  to  the  scrutinizing  attention  of  the  profession 
that  I  have  written  these  few  pages.  The  profession  to  which 
I  belong  need  no  incentives  to  urge  them  to  study,  for  as  soon 
as  new  fields  are  opened  to  them,  earnest  explorers  are  dili- 
gently searching  for  new  discoveries*  The  maladies  caused  by 
diseased  animal  products  have  as  yet  been  but  little  studied 
here;  but  as  the  attention  of  the  profession  is  called  to  the 
number  of  diseases  existing  amongst  animals  which,  in  turn, 
plainly  and  directly  deteriorate  the  health  of  the  people,  we 
shall  have  as  earnest  investigators  in  this  branch  of  science  as 
in  other  branches. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  in  Europe  of  late  years  to 
the  investigation  of  entozotic  diseases,  and  the  researches  of 
Klichenmeister,  Roll,  Leuckart,  Yon  Sieboldt,  Van  Beneden, 
Fleming,  Oamgee,  and  many  others,  have  thrown  a  flood  of 
light  upon  this  subject.  Of  the  poisonous  nature  of  milk  from 
diseased  cows,  Nauheimer,  Jacob,  Hertwig,  Donn^,  Spinola, 
and  a  host  of  others  in  Europe,  and  a  few  in  our  own 
country,  have  given  us  facts  beyond  the  possibility  of  contro- 
versyt  Of  the  effects  of  diseased  meat  upon  the  public  health, 
Gamgee,  Lethely,  Taylor,  Simon  and  others,  have  made  it  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  important  subjects  of  sanitary  sci- 
ence.   Leidy,  of  Philadelphia,  has  contributed  krgely  to  our 
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knowledge  of  the  faana  and  flora  within  living  animals.  With 
sncfa  a  host  of  investigators,  this  branch  of  sanitary  science 
ought  to  be  more  deeply  studied  amongst  ns.  It  need  not  be 
for  want  of  subjects  to  which  we  may  direct  our  investigations. 
Flint  states  that  pleuro-pneumonia  exists  to  a  fearful  extent 
amongst  us,  and  deems  the  subject  of  such  importance  that  he 
calls  the  attention  of  the  Governor  of  his  State  to  the  facts  he 
lays  before  him.  Drake  died  after  laborious  investigation  on 
the  subject  of  "  milk  sickness,"  without  being  able  to  offer  a 
remedy.  The  disease  still  exists  to  a  great  extent  in  many  of 
the  newly  settled  districts  of  the  West.  Epizootic  aphtha  exists 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Fearful  scourges 
of  hog  cholera  frequently  carry  off  thousands  of  swine  in  a  few 
days.  There  are  frequent  epidemics  of  the  rot  in  sheep  and  epi- 
zootic disease  in  lambs,  similar  to  that  described  by  H.  S.  Ran- 
dall in  1862.  Distillery  milk  is  more  largely  sold  and  kills  as 
many  children  as  it  did  before  Leslie's  exposures  and  the- 
author's  researches.  Taeniae  solium  never  were  so  prevalent 
as  now,  and  trichinae  are  known  to  be  an  '^  institution"  amongst 
us  I     What  18  "  spotted  fever  ?" 

In  studjring  all  these  diseases  which  infest  oxen,  sheep,  swine,, 
and  other  live  stock,  we  have  peculiar  facilities  for  prosecuting 
our  investigations;  that  great  assistance  to  modern  scientific 
research,  experiment,  is  open  to  us,  and  affords  us  facilities 
that  cannot  be  obtained  in  studying  diseases  in  tiie  human  sub- 
ject. Many  maladies  that  are  fatal  to  man  can  undoubtedly  in 
this  way  be  traced  to  analogous  diseases  in  animals;  and  many 
obscure  maladies,  the  causes  of  which  are  now  unknown  to  us, 
may,  in  such  investigations,  find  a  ready  solution.  What  is 
more  likely  to  cause  disease  in  us  than  converting  the  flesh  of 
animals  that  we  eat  into  our  own  bodies,  and  are  we  not  thue 
liable  to  be  involved  in  the  same  maladies  with  which  they  are 
troubled  ?  There  is  no  field  of  scientific  research  which  would 
give  a  richer  harvest  than  plainly  mapping  out  the  effects  of 
epidemic,  infectious,  contagious  and  parasitic  diseases  of  ani- 
mals upon  man.  A  little  has  already  been  gleaned  in  this 
line,  but  the  harvest  has  yet  to  be  garnered. 

There  is  one  other  aspect  to  this  subject  which  is  of  vital 
importance  to  this  nation.     I  mean  the  moral  aspect.    No 
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people  can  be  rtwral  who  deal  in  any  way  in  diseased  animal 
products;  and  I  do  contend  that  bad  food,  as  well  equally  as 
bad  air  and  insufficient  light,  tend  strongly  to  demoralize  the 
minds  of  a  people.  Much  might  be  said  upon  this  aspect  of 
the  subject;  but  I  would  rather  practice  to  lessen  the  evil,  and 
leave  the  preaching  to  those  who  can  do  it  better. 

I  am  satisfied  that  these  diseases  haye  not  only  become 
better  known  amongst  us,  but  have  increased  largely,  chiefly 
by  importation,  within  the  last  few  years. 

A  remedy  is  needed  for  the  evils  I  have  here  slightly  por- 
trayed. Will  medical  men  educate  themselves  sufficiently 
upon  the  subject  to  know  what  remedy  to  ask  for  ? 

In  treating  on  the  various  diseases  of  cattle  that  I  have 
noted  in  this  essay,  I  have  often  shown  the  injurious  effects  of 
diseased  meat  and  milk  upon  persons  using  either  of  tiiem;  a 
few  quotations  from  other  investigators  would  perhaps  be 
most  to  the  point  here. 

Professor  Gamgee  says:  "  We  can  refer  to  violent  attacks 
of  dysentery,  to  malignant  pustule,  mysterious  and  fearfully 
sudden  deaths,  resulting  from  the  consumption  of  impure  animal 
food;  but  we  know  not  to  what  extent  and  in  what  way  it  aids 
in  constantly  raising  human  mortality,  what  percentage  of  deaths 
must  be  annually  attributed  to  the  constant  and  unchecked 
traffic  in  the  carcasses  of  diseased  animals  or  the  milk  of  foully 
kept  or  diseased  cows.  My  conviction  is  strong  that  of  all 
food  adulterations,  none  operate  so  constantly  and  fatally  as 
the  deteriorations  of  animal  products." 

"  The  trade  in  diseased  animals  is  opposed  to  our  agricultural 
prosperity;  such  trade  is  ruinous  to  the  nation." 

"  The  consumption  of  diseased  animal  produce  is  as  humiliat- 
ing as  it  is  unfortunate."  "The  traffic  in  diseased  animals 
favors  the  development  of  human  diseases." 

In  a  communication  read  before  the  British  Medical  Asso- 
ciation Dr.  William  Budd  states,  from  deep  and  anxious  study 
upon  the  subject,  "  that  malignant  pustule  in  man  is  identical 
with  and  derived  from  the  fatal  and  eminently  contagious  dis- 
ease which,  under  the  name  of  'charhon^  or  ^sang,'  has  pre- 
vailed for  a  long  time  on  the  Continent  in  oxen,  sheep  and 
other  animals." 
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Dr.  Budd  gives  the  mode  of  commnnication  and  many  cases 
in  point. 

M.  Guilraot,  in  Ann.  de  Med.  Veter.,  gives  two  cases  of  the 
transmission  of  epizootic  aphtha  to  the  human  species.  Dr. 
Balfour,  in  ihe^  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  also  reports  two 
cases.  There  are  numerous  cases  of  like  character  scattered 
through  the  medical  and  veterinary  journals.  Jacob  and  Hert- 
wig  proved  it  upon  themselves. 

Dr.  Lethely  has  reported  several  cases  of  poisoning  with 
fresh  sausages  made  from  the  flesh  of  diseased  cows.  In  one 
instance,  "  out  of  sixty-six  persons  partaking  of  the  sausages 
sixty-four  of  them  were  made  very  ill.  They  were  purged, 
became  sick,  giddy,  and  the  vital  powers  were  seriously  pros- 
trated, and  they  lay  in  many  cases  for  hours  in  a  state  of 
collapse,  like  people  with  cholera.  One  man  died.''  Upon 
analysis  no  poison  of  any  kind  could  be  discovered  in  the 
meat,  but  it  was  known  to  have  been  part  of  a  diseased  animal. 
Diseased  meat  has  also  been  analyzed  by  Profbssor  Maclagan 
and  Dr.  A.  S.  Taylor  without  being  able  to  ascertain  to  what 
it  owed  its  poisonous  properties.  Milk  that  is  derived  from 
cows  afflicted  with  epizootic  aphtha,  splenic  apoplexy,  the  trem- 
bles, pleuro-pneumonia,  or  distillery  disease,  and  which  has 
produced  its  peculiar  sickening  eflFects  upon  human  beings 
using  it,  has  been  found  to  differ  but  little  in  character  from 
healthy  milk.  What  method  must  we  adopt  to  discover  these 
latent,  hidden,  but  active  poisons  ? 

Thus,  in  reviewing  the  effect  of  diseased  meat  and  milk  on 
the  public  health,  we  meet  with  peculiar  difficulties  in  studying 
the  two  last  divisions  of  my  subject;  we  cannot  as  yet  prove 
them  all  to  be  injurious  except  by  the  effects  produced.  In 
the  numerous  analyses  of  milk  given  by  myself  {Trans.  N.  T. 
Academy  of  Medicine^  vol.  ii.,  part  4),  amounting  to  some  forty 
different  analyses,  I  have  gone  beyond  all  others  in  proving 
that  the  milk  from  diseased  cows  differed  in  its  chemical  com- 
position from  milk  from  healthy  cows,  and  that  some  of  the 
ingredients  of  healthy  milk  seemed  to  be  wholly  wanting;  but 
this  is  merely  negative  testimony,  and  does  not  prove  the  ex- 
istence of  any  active  poison,  although  it  plainly  proves  the 
innutritions  qualities  of  the  milk.    We  do  not  meet  with  the 
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same  diflSculty  in  stadying  the  first  dlTision  of  my  subject — 
parasitic  disease.  Here  we  have  something  that  may  be  made 
visible,  something  that  we  can  prove  to  be  iigarions  in  its 
effects.  We  have  proved  that  the  "  measles''  in  the  pig  is  the 
canse  of  taenia  solium  in  the  human  subject;  ^hat  the  ediino* 
ooccus,  in  its  imperfectly  developed  larval  state,  destroys  thou- 
sands of  human  beings  yearly;  that  a  cellulosa  in  the  calf 
becomes  a  taenia  medio-canellata  in  the  human  intestines;  that 
the  trichina  spiralis  of  the  hog  and  of  the  ox  multiplies  in 
myriads  in  the  stomach  of  man,  and  infests  every  muscle  of  his 
body  with  minute  thread*worms,  causing  great  mortality;  the 
"  sturdy"  in  sheep  is  an  hydated  form  of  the  taenia  co&nurus,  and 
tiiere  are  instances  on  record  of  human  poisoning  from  this 
cause.  There  are  numerous  other  parasites,  the  names  of 
which  I  have  given  in  the  early  part  of  this  treatise,  of  which 
we  know  but  little  of  the  laws  which  govern  their  reproduo* 
tion,  but  when  they  are  investigated  thoroughly  may  be  found 
equally  injurious  to  man  as  those  which  I  have  mentioned. 


BemarJcs  on  Certain  Tumors  of  the  Superior  MaxiUa,  By 
Wm.  R.  Whitehead,  M.D.  (Univ.  of  Paris),  formerly  Pro- 
fessor of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  New  York  Medical  Col- 
lege, etc.,  etc. 

Tumors  which  occupy  the  superior  maxilla  originate  so  fre- 
quently in  the  antrum  that  the  important  anatomical  relations 
of  this  cavity,  and  the  various  modifications  in  size  and  form 
tp  which  it  is  subject,  are  interesting  objects  of  study.  The 
superior  maxillary  bones  form  the  principal  part  of  the  osseous 
structure  of  the  face,  and  give  to  the  physiognomy  of  different 
nations  and  different  individuals  of  the  same  family  marked 
differences  of  features  that  vary  according  to  the  age  of  the 
individual.  Scarcely  developed  in  infancy,  the  maxillary 
sinus  acquires  a  large  development  in  the  adult,  which  is  much 
greater  in  some  persons  than  in  others,  and,  without  increasing 
the  weight  of  the  bone,  greatly  augments  its  size. 

So  large  occasionally  is  this  cavity  that  it  is  mentioned  of  a 
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lady  who,  after  the  extraction  of  a  tooth,  followed  by  the  cou- 
tinned  discharge  from  the  anlram  of  a  watery  fluid,  iDserted 
tiie  flexible  part  of  a  quill,  stripped  of  its  feathery  barbs,  to 
such  a  distance  that,  supposing  it  had  entered  her  brain,  she 
applied  to  Higmore,  who  satisfied  her  by  explaining  the  spiral 
course  it  had  taken,  having  entered  the  distance  of  six  inches 
and  turned  upon  itself.^  A  similar  case  is  related  of  a  lady 
at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  whose  fears  were  dispelled  on 
consulting  Duvemey,  and  the  incident  caused  much  sensation, 
and  inspired  the  courtiers  of  that  monarch  with  tiie  desire  to 
learn  anatomy.  Although  apparently  unimportant,  this  inci- 
dent, combined  with  the  rare  eloquence  and  happy  facility  of 
Duvemey  as  a  lecturer  in  rendering  his  demonstrations  of  anair 
omy  interesting,  gave  an  impetus  to  its  study  in  France. 

Boyer,  Girald^s,  Stanley  and  others  have  admirably  de- 
scribed the  maxillary  sinus,  and  I  shall  content  myself  with 
merely  a  mention  of  some  of  its  relations. 

The  maxillary  antrum  is  a  triangular  pyramid;  its  base 
corresponds  to  the  nasal  fossa;  its  superior  sur&ce  forms 
principally  the  floor  of  the  orbit;  its  anterior  corresponds  to 
the  canine  fossa  where  it  is  quite  thin.  The  external  and 
rather  posterior  surface  is  in  relation  with  the  cheek;  the 
inferior  or  alyeolar  border  is  round,  and  in  immediate  relation 
with  the  roots  of  the  molar  teeth,  which  sometimes  penetrate 
its  cavity.  The  inner  wall  of  the  antrum  has  its  aperture 
narrowed  by  the  vertical  plate  of  the  palate  bone,  by  the 
inferior  spongy  bone,  by  the  ethmoid  and  by  the  petuilary 
membrane,  which,  passing  through  the  aperture,  penetrates  the 
cavity  of  the  sinus  and  lines  it,  so  that  in  the  natural  state  it 
will  just  admit  the  passage  of  a  probe.  The  sinus  is  in  com* 
munication  with  the  nasal  fossa,  but  the  aperture  is  some  dis- 
tance from  the  inferior  part  of  the  inner  wall,  so  that  when 
distended  by  fluids  their  escape  is  rendered  difficult.  The 
most  rapid  distension  of  the  sinus  is  occasioned  by  fluids  which 
may  form  prominent  tumors  that  are  sometimes  liable  to  be 
mistaken  for  solid  growths,  and  it  is  on  these  last  that  I  pro* 
pose  to  remark. 

>  ueported  in  Drake's  System  of  Anat. ;  Stanley  on  Diseases  of  the  Bones, 
p.  215. 
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Chimfioatum  ^  Tumi&r». — The  diyision  of  tomors  aeocflrdiii; 
to  their  coQstitfi^t  hiatologkal  elemaita  is  emiBontly  sdeiitifiB 
and  appropriate,  being  as  correotij  established  as  die  diviaicHU 
ia  natural  history.  The  attempt  to  classify  according  to 
clinical  features  is  perhaps  more  attractive,  and  to  the  sor^ 
gecm,  as  the  histological  elements  of  tumors  become  b^ter 
known,  they  may  be  found  to  coincide  more  with  the  anatotni* 
cal  appearances  of  the  morbid  tissues  and  clinical  features  of 
diseased  growths  generally.  It  is  perfectly  conformable  to 
the  requirements  of  practical  surgery  to  recognise  the  division 
of  tumors  ^s  established  by  the  terms  benign  and  malignant; 
they  have  been  long  since  accepted,  and  express  the  require- 
ments of  the  surgeon;  but  in  accepting  these  torms  it  becomes 
necessary  clearly  to  define  their  meaning.  In  the  assodation 
of  the  expres8i<Mis  cancerous  and  malignant,  always  more  or 
less  present  to  the  minds  of  surgeons,  the  just  value  of  these 
expressions  is  very  far  from  being  universally  established.  The 
term  malignant  is  generally  applied  to  certain  tumors  that  are 
characterized  by  the  formation  of  heterologous  tissues,  the  result 
of  perverted  nutrition,  and  which  invariably  recur  after  excision 
-—tumors  which  implicate  neighboring  lymphatic  ganglions  and 
produce  a  generalization  of  the  morbid  growth  manifested  by 
its  appearance  in  other  and  distant  parts  of  the  body,  and  espe- 
cially by  a  peculiar  diathesis,  which  undermines  the  general 
health,  induces  cachexia  and  finally  terminates  in  death.  This, 
term  is  also  sometimes  used,  but,  I  maintain,  very  improperly, 
to  designate  other  productions,  which,  though  they  occasion- 
ally reveal  a  tendency  to  recurrence  either  in  loco  or  in 
distant  parts,  are  unaccompanied,  however,  by  cachexia  or 
general  symptoms  that  are  not  clearly  ref<n'able  to  purely 
local  disturbance.  These  symptoms  are  caused  by  the  pre»* 
ence  of  such  growths  as  the  enchondromatous,  lipomatoua 
or  fibrous  tumors  in  the  tissue  of  the  lungs  or  elsewhere,  and 
which  secondarily,  by  their  pressure  or  displacement  of  certain 
organs,  induce  disorders  that  break  down  the  general  health. 

Fibro-plastic  tumors  have  been  described  as  exhibiting  pecu- 
liar clinical  characteristics,  that  apparently  assimilate  to  those 
of  a  general  infection  of  the  system  or  a  diathesis;  and,  under 
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4ie  mme  of  ''  fibroplastie/'  M.  Woillez'  reported  the  history 
of  a  remarkable  case  that  would  seem  to  establiBh  the  parent^ 
age  of  fibro-plastic  to  caneerous  growths. 

The  preeenee  of  fibro-plastic  elements  in  excess  in  a  tumor 
may  exist  conjointly  with  other  elements  that  impart  the  chai"- 
acteristics  of  malignancy.  Fibro-plastic  tumors  are  reported 
by  Lauraiee  running  the  course  of  cancer,  but  his  descriptions 
of  them  show  no  symptoms  of  general  infection,  and  those 
reyealed  were  manifestly  occasioned  by  local  causes  only." 

The  enlargement  of  the  neighboring  lymphatic  ganglions,  as 
a  symptom  of  malignancy,  is  of  great  value;  yet,  very  excep* 
tionally,  the  enlargement  at  glands  in  the  vicinity,  as  well  as 
the  fortuitous  inflammation  of  the  diseased  growth  itself,  may 
occur  without  malignancy. 

It  is  synonymously,  then,  that  the  terms  cancer  and  malig* 
nant  tumor  should  be  employed,  especially  as  referring  to 
tumors  which  not  only  recur  after  excision,  but  which  are  also 
distinguished  by  a  peculiar  diathesis,  not  like  the  tuberculous, 
but  equally  fatal.  The  term  cancer,  like  many  other  expres- 
sions, was,  until  of  late  years,  singularly  perverted,  and  it  is 
often  impossible  to  recognize  in  the  various  descriptions  of 
authors  tumors  that  merit  the  name  of  cancer.  The  supposed 
resemblances  which  originated  the  expressions  eneephaloid, 
colloid,  fungoid,  hsmatodes,  scirrhus,  and  the  like,  exhibit  a 
primitive  effort  at  classification;  a  better  acquaintance  with 
minute  anatomy  has  enabled  surgeons  to  recognize  a  number 
of  tumors,  presenting  the  appearance  to  the  unassisted  eye  of 
cancerous  growths,  which  are  now  known  not  to  be  malignant, 
and  have  been  extricated  from  the  interminable  confusion  re- 
sulting from  a  want  of  precision  in  language.  If  Lebert  mis- 
took a  modified  lymph  cell  for  a  type  of  cancer  cell,  experience 
has  taught  us  not  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  excessive 
development,  or  marked  divergence  of  morbid  cells  from  the 
type  of  the  lymph  cell  or  cell  of  connective  tissue,  unassociated 
with  the  clinical  features  of  malignancy. 

The  attempt  to  trace  the  anatomical  analogies  between  ma- 
lignant and  other  growths,  and  render  their  clinical  points  of 

>  Arch.  Gen.  de  Mdd.,  4ime  serie,  voL  xxix.,  p.  453.     1852. 
*  Diagnoeia  of  Surgical  Cancer,  2d  edit    London,  1858. 
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contact  and  diyergence  more  apparent,  has,  by  a  happy  com- 
bination of  their  microscopic  characteristics  and  clinical  feat- 
ures, rendered  the  diagnosis  of  tumors  less  obscure  and  more 
intelligible.  If  the  intermediate  phases  in  the  development  of 
tumors  has  been  appositely  compared  by  Abernethy  to  the 
different  shades  between  the  primary  colors  of  the  spectrum,  it 
is  because  of  the  apparent  resemblance,  to  the  unassisted  eye, 
of  tissues  that  are  now  sometimes  found  to  present  differences 
observable  upon  a  knowledge  of  their  ultimate  elements,  and 
which  direct  attention  to  this  diversity  of  structure.  I  would 
not  fcreate  the  impression  that  these  differences  of  color, 
form,  or  consistency  correspond  always  to  tumors  of  different 
classes;  but  what  I  wish  to  impress  is  that  the  anatomical 
individuality  of  certain  tumors  has  very  properly  been  deter- 
mined by  the  predominance  of  one  or  more  of  the  constituent 
elements  which  characterize  them  histologically,  and  enable  us 
by  the  aid  of  the  clinical  characteristics  to  draw  a  more  or  less 
accurate  line  between  malignant  and  benign  growths. 

A  great  variety  of  tumors  may  occupy  the  superior  maxilla; 
such  as  the  osseous,  fibrous,  encbondromatous,  cancerous,  fibro- 
plastic, vascular,  and  tumors  combining  largely  two  or  more 
different  tissues  and  different  element*?.  The  most  frequent  are 
the  fibrous,  osseous,  and  a  variety  of  tumors  improperly  named, 
by  Paget,  myeloid,  and  known  in  Prance  as  "  tumeurs  k  my^lo- 
plaxes,"  first  pointed  out  by  Robin,  and  afterwards  thoroughly 
described  by  Eugfene  N^laton.^ 

Osseous  Tumors. — There  are  two  distinct  varieties  of  osse- 
ous growths  that  occasionally  occupy  the  superior  maxilla; 
one  is  the  variety  that  resembles  the  .cancellous  structure  of 
bone,  and  the  other  is  compact  and  dense,  like  ivory.  Accord- 
ing to  several  authors  the  microscopic  appearances  resemble 
those  of  medullary  tissue  and  compact  substance  of  true  bone. 
The  greater  or  less  density  of  the  osseous  tissue  in  the  harder 
variety  is  owing  rather  to  the  compacted  character  of  the 
tissue  than  to  any  predominance  of  its  earthy  or  organic 
components. 

Paget  thinks  that  sometimes  the  hardest  osseous  tumors  are 

1  Une  nouvelle  espdce  de  tumeurs  b^nig^es  dea  os,  oa  tameurs  k  my^lo 
plazes,  par  Engine  N^laton.    Paris:  1860. 
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formed  by  the  tranaformation  of  cartilage  into  bone,  and  he 
cites  in  support  of  this  opinion  the  case  of  a  tumor  of  the  hu- 
merou9,  half  of  which  was  compact  and  hard  like  ivory,  and 
the  other  half  cartilaginous.^  The  transformation  of  fibrous 
tissue  into  bone  sometimes  takes  place  in  the  superior  maxilla. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  fibrous  envelope  of  the  spleen,  the 
fibrous  texture  of  the  pericardium,  and  the  anterior  longitu* 
dinal  ligaments  of  the  spine  are  occasionally  transformed  into 
bone;  and  this  tendency  to  ossific  deposit  exists  generally  in 
the  old,  but  sometimes  is  a  very  serious  disease  in  the  young* 
Abernethy  relates  a  case  in  which  the  least  blow  of  the  soft 
parts  occasioned  their  ossification.*  The  harder  variety  or 
ivory  exostosis  of  the  superior  maxilla  is  usually  so  hard^ 
heavy  and  close  textured,  that  its  specific  gravity  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  any  healthy  bone;  the  centre  of  the  tumor, 
however,  may  be  composed  of  very  close  cancellous  tissue, 
though  in  every  other  part  as  dense  as  ivory;  so  dense  is  the 
texture  in  the  hardest  parts,  it  is  stated  that  there  are  neither 
lacunsB  nor  Haversian  canals.  These  tumors  are  nodular  in 
form  and  usually  of  uniform  hardness,  without  limitation  in 
their  growth,  and  invade  neighboring  bones.  Osseous  tumors 
are  not  very  rare  in  the  superior  maxilla.  They  may  occupy 
a  portion  of  the  bone,  as  the  nasal  or  malar  process;  or  may 
involve  the  whole  antrum.  The  troubles  resulting  from  these 
tumors  invading  the  orbit,  nasal  cavities  and  adjacent  parts, 
can  readily  be  conceived;  they  are,  however,  slow  in  their 
growth,  taking  many  years  to  attain  a  considerable  size. 
Usually  they  are  restricted  to  the  antrum,  and  the  apparent 
concentric  thickening  of  its  walls  corresponds  with  a  gradual 
increase  of  the  mass;  there  exists,  also,  a  very  small  cavity  in 
the  centre,  near  which  the  osseous  tissue  is  more  cancellous  in 
structure.  Cases  are  reported  in  which,  by  necrosis,  the 
tumor  has  been  detached.  Paget  mentions  a  case  of  this  kind, 
where  the  whole  mass  of  bone  filling  the  antrum  was  by  an 
eliminative  necrosis  detached,  thus  effecting  a  spontaneous  re* 
moval  of  a  large  portion  of  the  upper  jaw.* 

1  Lectnres  on  Surgical  Pathology,  vol.  ii.,  p.  232. 

s  Cesar's  ^awkin6'  Lectures  on  Tumors.    Loudon  Med.  Gazette,  vol.  xxl. 

'  Op.  cit,  p.  237. 
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A  real  osteogenisis  takes  place  in  the  development  of  these 
tumors. 

Girald^s,  in  descrihing  the  cancellons  variety,  asserts  that 
it  is  formed  by  an  areolar  tissue,  easily  cut,  and  the  meshes  of 
the  tissue  filled  with  a  reddish  substance,  analogous  to  that  of 
the  spongy  tissue  of  bone/  As  regards  the  consistency,  Ms 
description  corresponds  more  to  another  variety  of  diseased 
growth  of  this  bone  than  to  the  osseous  tumor. 

The  tumor  which  I  removed  from  the  upper  jaw  of  the  negro 
girl,  and  which  case  has  been  already  reported  in  a  preceding 
number  of  this  Journal,  presented,  on  its  removal,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  cancellous  structure,  but  which,  by  long  macera- 
tion in  alcohol  and  subsequent  exposure  to  the  siccative  effects 
of  the  air,  has,  on  simple  inspection,  a  very  dense  and  com- 
pacted appearance. 

Unchondromatous  Tumors, — Although  cartilaginous  growths 
have  been  found  occupying  most  of  the  bones  of  the  body,  and 
by  far  the  most  frequent  seat  being  those  of  the  hand,  yet  it  is 
exceedingly  rare  to  meet  with  them  in  the  bones  of  the  face. 
Girald^s  asserts  never  to  have  met  with  any  example  of  such 
tumor  occupying  the  maxillary  sinus,  but  occasionally  they  are 
to  be  met  with.  Paget  speaks  of  a  specimen  preserved  in  the 
museum  of  Guy's  Hospital,  and  cites  another  case  in  which  the 
growth,  composed  mostly  of  cartilage,  involved  the  bones  of 
both  superior  maxillae.'  They  are  liable  to  increase  rapidly, 
have  a  tendency  to  invade  neighboring  parts,  and  though  therd 
is  nothing  certain  with  regard  to  their  rate  of  growth,  some* 
times,  however,  they  take  a  number  of  years  to  acquire  t 
large  size.  They  may  present  various  d^rees  of  consist- 
ency, either  undergoing  ossification  and  strongly  marked 
as  belonging  to  the  class  of  hard  tumors  occupying  the 
superior  maxilla,  or  they  may,  on  tlie  contrary,  become  ex- 
tremely soft,  and  are  then  easily  mistaken  for  other  growths 
of  entirely  different  structure.  If  a  tumor  occupying  this 
region  presents  a  well  marked  noduled  appearance  exteriorly, 
is  painless,  slow  in  growth  and  surrounded  by  healthy  tissue, 
it  may  not  be  difficult  to  recognize  it  by  simple  inspection  as 

1  Maladies  da  Sinus  Max.,  Thdse  de  Concoois.     Pahs,  1851. 
*  Op.  city  vol.  iL,  p.  195. 
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being  an  encfaondromatous  tumor.  Such  tumors  should  be 
removed  at  an  early  period,  while  readily  accessible  to  surgical 
treatment.  According  to  Stanley,  cartilaginous  tumors,  when 
of  small  size,  may  be  influenced  by  the  application  of  such  local 
remedies  as  the  preparations  of  iodine  and  mercury.  He  re- 
lates the  case  of  a  woman  received  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital, with  a  round  tumor  about  the  size  of  a  hazelnut  projecting 
from  the  front  of  the  superior  maxilla,  free  from  pain,  which 
had  been  growing  many  months,  and  having  pierced  it  with  a 
grooved  needle,  he  states  that  the  sensation  attending  the  pas- 
sage of  the  instrument  assured  him  that  it  was  cartilage,  with 
bone  dispersed  through  it.  Iodide  of  potassium  and  iodine 
applied  to  the  cheek  caused  it  to  disappear  partially.  At  the 
end  of  a  few  weeks  the  patient  left  the  hospital,  and  the  tumor 
had  diminished  to  two-thirds  its  original  size.^  This  treatment 
may  very  properly  be  resorted  to  in  similar  cases,  but  it  is 
extremely  probable  that  excision  would  be  finally  required  to 
remove  such  morbid  growths. 

Fih'ous  Tumors. — Much  more  frequent  than  the  preceding 
tumors  that  occasionally  occupy  the  superior  maxilla  is  the 
fibrous  tumor.  This  variety  of  growth  is,  perhaps,  much  more 
frequently  met  with  involving  the  maxillary  bones  than  any 
other  bones  of  the  body,  and  has  furnished  surgeons  frequently 
the  occasion  to  practice  operations  on  the  jaws  for  its  removal. 
This  growth  is  sometimes  developed  on  the  exterior  of  the  bone, 
springing  from  the  periosteum  or  the  bone  itself,  and  by  pro* 
jecting  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  is  usually  quite  prominent; 
the  tissue  of  the  gum  covers  it,  and  it  presents  a  lobed  appe^;r- 
ance,  and  may  be  mistaken  for  disease  of  the  gum.  The 
tumor  may  occupy  the  antrum,  distending  its  walls,  and  not  so 
intimately  adherent  sometimes  that  it  cannot  be  removed  by 
enucleation.  Mr.  Laurence,  as  early  as  1837,  speaks  of  having 
removed  a  solid  tumor  from  the  anterior  and  lateral  part  of 
the  upper  jaw  in  this  manner,  which  was  probably  a  fibrous 
growth.*  Most  frequently  the  tumor  is  penetrated  by  bony 
projections,  and  sometimes  fragments  of  the  bone,  as  if  broken 
up,  are  disseminated  throughout  the  substance  of  the  tumor. 

>  Stanley  on  Diseases  of  the  Bones. 
*  Med.  Gazette,  voL  xxii,  p.  154. 
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Stanley  cites  the  case  of  a  fibrous  tumor,  originating  in  an 
alveolar  process,  which  filled  the  antrum,  and  within  the  tumor 
a  black  carious  tooth  was  found  imbedded. ' 

Fibrous  tumors  of  the  superior  maxilla  are  firm  and  elastie 
to  the  touch,  usually  oval  in  form  and  generally  superficially 
lobed;  they  are  well  defined,  slow  in  growth,  but  may  acquire 
a  very  large  size.  O'Shaughnessey  removed  an  immense  tumor 
of  this  kind  by  excision  of  the  superior  maxilla  from  a  young 
Hindoo,  which  was  globular,  and  having  on  its  under  sur- 
face a  deep  groove,  into  which  the  lower  jaw  sunk.'  They 
are  usually  painless,  and  surrounded  by  healthy  tissues;  and  if 
they  sometimes  recur  after  excision,  either  in  loco  or  in  remote 
parts  of  the  body,  they  are  not  attended  by  any  of  those 
symptoms  of  cachexia,  undermining  the  general  health,  which 
distinguish  what  should  be  properly  called  malignant  tumors, 
for  tlie  tendency  to  reproduction  of  these,  or  the  enchondroma- 
tous  tumprs  in  the  tissue  of  the  lungs  and  elsewhere,  induces 
symptoms  referable  to  local  disorders  and  not  to  poisoning  of 
the  blood,  as  by  cancerous  disease. 

GoUis  emits  the  opinion  that  as  these  tumors  seldom  recur 
after  even  imperfect  operations  for  their  removal,  that  the  few 
exceptions  were  more  probably  fibro-plastic  rather  than  purely 
fibrous  tumors.*  Their  cut  surface  is  generally  of  uniform 
whiteness,  divided  into  lobes  by  fibrous  bands;  they  are  heavy 
and  dense,  and  are  not  generally  composed  of  that  fine,  wavy 
tissue  characteristic  of  the  fibrous  tumors  of  the  uterus.  The 
fibrous  tissue  predominates,  but  in  their  interior  the  osseous 
tissue  may  be  found  in  the  form  of  minute  lamellce  of  compact 
bone. 

Fatty  Tumors. — Stanley  mentions  a  peculiar  degeneration 
of  bone  tissue,  commencing  by  the  deposit  of  a  yellow  substance, 
usually  in  the  medullary  canal  of  long  bones,  converting  the 
textures  into  a  greasy  substance,  soft  and  crumbling  by  press- 
ure with  the  fingers.  In  the  advanced  periods  of  this  disease 
it  spreads  indefinitely  through  surrounding  tissues,  assimilating 
these  to  its  own  nature.    Stanley  cites  a  case  of  this  disease 


>  Op.  cit  *  Chelius.  Syst.  of  Surg.  South,  vol.  ii.,  p.  999. 

3  Miiurico  Henry  CoUIh,  ou  Giuicer  and  Tamors  Analogous  to  It,  p.  224, 
London,  1864. 
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occupying  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  and  the  adjacent  cellu- 
lar tissue  and  absorbent  glands  became  infiltrated  with  a  fatty 
substance  similar  to  that  of  the  tumor.  Mention  is  also  made 
by  Oirald^s^  of  a  fatty  tumor  that  occupied  the  maxillary  sinus, 
presented  by  M.  Yiard  to  the  Anatomical  Society  of  Paris. 
The  fatty  mass  had  almost  entirely  taken  the  place  of  the  bone; 
it  completely  filled  the  sinus,  and  seemed  to  have  originated  in 
the  bony  texture,  and  subsequently  to  have  invaded  this  cavity. 
As  the  microscopic  appearances  of  these  cases  are  not  reported, 
it  is  quite  probable  that  they  belonged  to  an  entirely  different 
variety  of  tumor,  and  contained  other  and  important  elements 
besides  oil  globules. 

Myeloplaicic  Tumors. — We  come  now  to  a  variety  of  morbid 
growth  which  was  not  properly  understood  until  M.  Eugene 
N^laton,  in  1860,  made  known  its  characters.  It  most  fre- 
quently occupies  the  superior  maxilla,  and  previously  had  often 
been  described  under  different  names,  and  about  the  nature  of 
which  surgeons  had  committed  many  errors.  Some,  as  Y elpeau, 
had,  from  its  occasional  resemblance  to  a  clot  of  organized 
fibrine,  supposed  it  to  be  that  substance.  At  other  times,  when 
the  vascular  tissue  existed  in  excess,  it  was  called  by  somQ 
surgeons  fungus  haomatodes;  by  others,  cancer;  and  a  vast 
number  of  other  appellations,  which  were  supposed  to  repre- 
sent more  or  less  accurately  the  true  nature  of  the  tissue  com- 
posing it,  were  employed  to  designate  this  variety  of  tumor. 

Robin  first  discovered  the  constituent  histological  element 
that  distinguishes  it,  and  named  it  "  tumeur  a  my^loplaxes,' 
from  one  of  the  anatomical  elements  found  in  the  marrow  of 
bones;  and,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  such  productions  as  the 
fibrous,  lipomatous,  enchondromatous  and  others  being  thus 
designated  to  express  the  preponderance  of  these  several  tissues 
in  certain  tumors,  there  is  no  impropriety  in  adopting  the 
suggestion  of  M.  Eugene  N^laton,'  and  apply  the  name  of 
myeloplaxoma  to  this  variety  of  tumor,  characterized  by  the 
predominance  of  the  microscopic  element  defined  by  Bobin. 
Long  and  difiScult  names  are  objectionable,  but  this  term  is 
quite  as  euphonious  as  lipoma,  enchondroma  and  others  that 
have  been  fully  sanctioned  by  use. 

1  Op.  oit,  p.  40.  s  Op.  cit,  p.  234.    . 
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The  constituent  elements  of  the  marrow  of  bones  was  not 
properly  understood  until  Robin,  in  1849,  in  a  communication 
addressed  to  the  Society  of  Biology,  at  Paris,  exposed  the  true 
structure  of  this  tissue.  Bichat  had  observed  that  during  foetal 
life  and  in  very  young  age,  that  in  the  medullary  tissue  of  bones 
very  little  oily  matter  was  found,  which  exists  so  much  more 
abundantly  in  the  adult,  and  increases  with  the  progress  of 
age.  This  small  proportion  of  oil  globules  in  the  marrow  of 
foetal  bones  was  afterwards  discovered  to  be  replaced  by  an 
element  existing  much  more  abundantly  in  the  bones  of  the 
foetus  than  in  those  of  the  adult,  which  diminished  with  the 
progress  of  age,  though  existing  more  or  less  abundantly  at  all 
ages.  This  element  is  the  medullary  cell  proper.  Besides  the 
oily  globules,  the  amorphous,  finely  granular  matter,  and  cer- 
tain vessels  found  in  the  marrow  of  bones  and  already  obserred 
by  anatomists,  Robin  described  two  new  and  distinct  anatomi- 
cal elements:  1st,  the  multi-nucleated  lamellse,  or  "my^lo- 
plaxes;"  2d,  the  medullary  cells  proper,  mentioned  above.  The 
first  of  tliese,  or  the  multi-nucleated  .lamellae,  are  always  rare  in 
the  healthy  marrow  of  bones,  but  exist  as  an  accessory  element 
of  this  tissue  at  all  periods  of  life.  It  is  this  element  thai  con- 
stitutes so  largely  the  variety  of  tumor  that  at  present  engines 
our  attention.  Robin,  in  his  first  communication  of  the  dis* 
covery  of  this  element,  mentions  having  observed  it  in  a  spina- 
ventosa  of  the  tibia,  and  in  other  tumors  which  he  had  occasion 
to  examine.  Many  tumors  described  by  diflFerent  authors  are 
evidently  principally  composed  of  this  element.  These  tumors 
are  very  far  from  being  rare.  One  of  the  bones  most  frequently 
occupied  by  this  form  of  growth  is  the  superior  maxilla. 

On  the  contrary,  tumors  composed  of  the  medullary  cells 
proper  are  very  rare,  and,  according  to  Robin,  they  present 
the  appearance  of  encephaloid  tissue,  and  developing  more  or 
less  rapidly  in  the  tissue  of  bones,  destroy  them,  and,  protrud- 
ing, invade  the  adjoining  soft  tissues.  These  tumors,  originat- 
ing in  the  marrow  of  bones,  oflFer  a  certain  resemblance  to  that 
tissue,  and,  properly  speaking,  are  the  only  tumors  to  which 
the  term  myeloid  should  be  applied.  Their  distinguishing 
histological  element  and  clinical  features  differ  from  the  mye- 
loplaxic  tumors.    Paget,  as  well  as  Lebert,  supposed  that 
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the  nuclei  of  the  lamellas  observed  in  these  productions  are 
rudiments  of  elongated  cells,  and  gives  to  these  last,  as  charac- 
terizing what  he  terms  myeloid  tumors,  an  equal  value  witli 
the  malti-nucleated  plates.  He  has  thus  unintentionally  con- 
founded two  different  pathological  entities  under  the  same 
name.  With  him  fibro-plastic  and  myeloid  would  also  seem 
to  be  synonymous  terms,  and  he  makes  no  mention  of  this  very 
rare  but  well  characterized  production,  to  which,  as  Robin 
has  appositely  observed,  the  term  myeloid  alone  properly 
belongs. 

As  an  accurate  and  close  observer,  he  has  admirably  de- 
scribed the  anatomo-pathological  appearances  of  this  diseased 
growth  under  the  inappropriate  name  of  myeloid — appearances 
Buch  as  it  presents  in  the  fresh  state  and  before  maceration. 
His  descriptions  maj  be  considered  as  referring  generally  to 
types  of  these  tumors,  and  he  seems  to  have  applied  the  term 
myeloid  almost  exclusively  to  them* 

This  expression  should,  however,  be  retained,  but  applied  to 
tumors  characterized  by  a  predominance  of  the  medullary  cells 
proper.  They  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  have  never  been 
observed  in  the  superior  maxilla.  The  confusion  resulting 
from  confounding  myeloplaxic  growths  with  the  fibro-plastic 
productions,  because  a  few  elongated  cells  are  observed  among 
their  constituent  elements,  is  equally  to  be  regretted. 

This  is  especially  a  disease  of  youth,  though  it  may  occur 
exceptionally  at  an  advanced  age;  it  is  principally  in  persons 
between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty-five  that  it  is  observed. 
It  is  generally  developed  slowly,  is  painless,  and  exhibits  fea- 
tures that  clearly  establish  its  benign  character.  It  may  pre- 
sent different  degrees  of  consistency,  but  its  texture  is  usually 
firm,  but  not  hard,  and  has  been  compared  by  Paget  to  the  mus- 
cular substance  of  a  manmialian  heart.^  It  is  brittle,  easily 
crushed,  and  sometimes  pulpy,  like  the  tissue  of  a  congested 
and  softened  spleen,  that  crumbles  readily  under  pressure  with 
the  fingers.  The  excess  of  vascular  or  fibrous  tissue  or  adi- 
pose elements  may  impart  to  the  pathological  specimen  varia- 
tions in  color  that  are  quite  different;  the  presence  of  oil  glob- 
ules in  excess  may  give  to  it  a  yellowish  tinge  that  contrasts  . 

>  Op.  cit.,  vot  ii,  p.  214. 
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singularly  with  its  usual  and  characteristic  crimson  hue.  It 
most  frequently  reveals  a  prefereace  for  the  spongy  alveolar 
border  of  the  bone.  Often  the  diseased  texture  is  contained 
within  the  maxillary  sinus,  or  a  distended  and  thin  shell  of 
bone  which,  upon  pressure,  yields  a  peculiar  crepitation.  Cav* 
ities  containing  liquid  may  exist  in  the  substance  of  the  morbid 
mass,  and  this  peculiar  anatomical  variety  has  sometimes  beea 
described  under  the  name  of  cystic  tumor  of  the  superior  max- 
illa, although  quite  different  from  the  fibro-cystic  tumors  of  the 
maxillary  sinus,  and  of  which  Gruveilhier  relates  having  ob- 
served an  example  in  the  post  mortem  of  a  woman  seventy- 
eight  years  of  age*^ 

The  myeloplaxic  tnmors  should  be  excised  at  an  early  period 
and  completely  removed,  for  if  there  is  the  least  particle  of  the 
disease  remaining  they  will  repullulate.  After  excision,  can- 
terization  with  the  chloride  of  zinc  may  sometimes  be  required.. 
According  to  Robin,*  the  multi-nucleated  lamellae  and  multi- 
nucleated cells  or  the  "  myeloplaxes^  found  in  these  tumors^ 
are  sometimes  twice  as  large  as  in  the  normal  state,,presentlng* 
a  variety  of  forms,  but  preserving  their  original  structare. 
The  nuclei  fade  and  are  rapidly  disintegrated,  and  disappear 
after  the  excision  of  the  timior  containing  them^  which  is  als» 
the  case  with  the  "  myeloplaxes"  of  the  marrow  of  healthy 
bones  after  death.  Consequently,  the  pathological  specimena 
of  these  tumors  should  be  submitted  to  microscopic  examina- 
tion within  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours  after  their  removal. 

The  nucleated  elongated  cells  or  fusiform  bodies  that  Paget 
mentions  as  constituting  an  important  element  in  these  tumors, 
are  found  in  them  as  in  a  great  number  of  other  tumors,  but 
only  as  an  accessory  element.  The  tumors  in  which  these 
nucleated  elongated  cells  form  the  principal  and  predominant 
element  are  what  are  called  fibro-plastic  tumors,  and  what  Le- 
bert  named  fibro-plastic  mother-cells  are  known  at  the  present 
day  to  be  "  myeloplaxes." 

Fibro-plastic  tumors  have  a  very  great  tendency  to  recur 
after  excision,  and  the  "  narrow,  elongated,  caudate  and  oat- 
shaped  nucleated  cells"  of  Paget,  characterizing  what  he  calls 
the  "recurring  fibroid    tumor,"  resembles  the   fibro-plastic 
1  Girald^    Op.  cit»  p.  33.  *  J>iot  de  Nysteiw    Paxi%  1S58. 
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growths  of  other  authors.  The  fibro-plasUc  dement  is  transi- 
tional to  a  form  of  cell  giving  the  impress  of  malignancy  to  a 
class  of  tumors  that  fortunately  but  seldom  occupy  the  superior 
maxillary  bones,  and  which  is  known  as  encephaloid  cancer. 
If  this  diaease  is  not  so  frequent  in  this  region  as  was  sup- 
posed, it  is  because  a  large  number  of  tumors  called  canceroua 
have,  by  a  better  acquaintance  with  their  anatomo-pathological 
features,  been  eliminated  £rom  the  class  of  malignant  growths. 

I  have  attempted  only  to  remark  upon  some  of  the  principal 
points  of  interest  connected  with  tumors  of  the  superior  max- 
illa, and  before  terminating  my  remarks  I  shall  rapidly  allude, 
in  a  succinct  manner,  to  certain  of  the  operative  details  re- 
quired in  the  removal  of  these  tumors. 

In  excision  of  the  superior  maxilla,  either  for  disease  of  this: 
bone  or  for  the  removal  of  polypi  that  are  inaccessible  without 
this  operation,  circumstances  must  to  a  very  great  extent  de- 
termine the  surgeon  in  the  selection  of  the  operative  pso- 
cedure. 

The  incisions  of  the  cheek  may  be  variously  modified,,  but 
should  conform  to  the  necessities  of  each  particular  case*  I 
had  long  entertained  the  opinion  that  in  tumors  of  vei^  larger 
size,  a  single  curved  incision,  extending  from  the  lip  to  the  ma- 
lar bone,  first  recommended  and  made  use  of  by  Yelpeau,  was 
preferable  to  any  other.  Syme,  several  years  later,  apparently^ 
claimed  this  incision  and  pointed  out  its  advantages.^  Since  I 
have  become  acquainted  with  the  recorded  success  of  Fergih- 
son'  attending  his  large  experience  in  operations  on  the  upper 
jaw,  my  views  in  relation  to  this  incision  have  been  modified; 
a  single  incision  of  the  lip  in  the  mesial  line  may  be  all  that  is*, 
frequently  required.  By  dissecting  the  cheek  from  the.  tumor, 
the  great  mobility  of  the  parts  about  the  mouth  will  permit 
moderate  sized  tumors  to  be  removed  without  any  external 
incisions.  Cases  are  reported  by  Horner"  and  others  whera 
this  has  been  efTected. 

Jn  young  subjects  sharp  bone  forceps  may  be  used  to  advan- 
tage, but  when  the  bones  are  hard  and  resisting,  splintering  oC 

1  AnnnkM  de  la  Ghirai){ie,  voL  viii.,  p.  375. 

*  OpemCioDB  on  the  Jaws.    Brftilbwait's  Retrospect,  Part  lii.,  p.  116. 

3  flenry  Smith'8  Operative  Snrgery.    Philadelphia,  1853. 
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the  bone  may  occur  by  their  use.  This  may  not  retard  the 
cure,  on  account  of  the  extreme  vascularity  of  the  ti88ue^j  about 
the  face,  which  permits  the  reparatiTe  process  in  injuries  of 
this  region  to  be  accelerated.  There  are  many  cases,  however, 
where  I  would  prefer  a  suitable  saw  to  the  different  kinds  of 
bone  forceps.  Flaubert/  in  speaking  of  the  excision  of  this 
bone  in  a  man  sixty-six  years  of  age,  remarks  that  though  very 
sharp-cutting  forceps  were  used,  the  bone  wi^  broken  ratlier 
than  cut.  The  difficulty  in  the  adjustment  of  the  chain  saw 
may  retard  the  operation,  though  this  instrument  makes  a  very 
neat  and  smooth  incision.  I  believe  it  to  be  unnecessary  in 
this  or  certain  otha:  surgical  operations  to  insist  on  the  advasr 
tages  of  smooth  incisions  when  they  can  be  made. 

A  saw,  invented  and  manufactured  by  Mr.  Tiemann,  and 
which  I  have  recently  se^  apparently  possesses  the  advan- 
tage to  avoid  laceration  of  the  tissues,  which  sometimes  attends 
the  use  of  Hey's  saw  or  similar  instruments,  when  the  cutting 
movements  of  the  saw  are  restricted  to  a  very  limited  space. 

The  accompanying  wood-cut,  which  Mr.  Tiemann  has  kindly 
placed  at  my  disposal,  and  which,  he  informed  me,  has  never 
been  published,  explains  the  principle  upon  which  this  instru- 
ment works. 


It  is  composed  of  two  circular  saws,  placed  in  apposition, 
and  each  moved  by  a  rod  like  the  piston  that  moves  the  wheel 
of  an  engine.  The  letters  a,  b  and  c  in  the  figure  designate 
respectively  the  lever  and  two  rods.  Movements  of  the  lever 
cause  the  alternate  movements  of  the  rods  and  corresponding 
isaws,  which  describe  partial  revolutions  and  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. The  cutting  movements  of  this  double  circular  saw  are 
.confined  to  a  space  not  exceeding  the  diameter  of  the  circle 

I  Areh.  G«n.  de  M^d.,  3hme  sdrie,  t  Tiii.,  p.  444. 
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whicli  it  representa.    It  is  on  the  principle  of  a  double  lever 
of  the  first  kind. 

In  the  early  days  of  excision  of  the  superior  maxilla,  hem- 
orrhage was  much  dreaded,  and  the  previous  ligature  of  the 
carotid  was  thought  necessary.  Hemorrhage  is,  however, 
sometimes  troublesome  in  this  operation,  but  the  above  pro- 
cedure has  long  since  been  abandoned*  It  may  be  effectually 
controlled  by  pressure,  ligature,  or  cauterization. 


Lectures  on  the  Treatment  of  Nervous  Disorders  by  the  ^ppK- 
cation  4^  the  Constant  Ghivanic  Current.  Delivered  at  (he 
Hospital  (f  La  Chariti,  Paris.  By  Dr.  Robert  Remak, 
Professor  Extraordinary  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  University 
of  Berlin. 

[Oonttniidd  from  page  267.] 

VI. 

I  pass  now  to  another  series  of  the  excitant  effects  of  the 
constant  galvanic  current.  This  series  I  call  centripetal,  be- 
cause it  is  necessary  in  these  cases  to  excite  the  motor  ganglionic 
cells  contained  in  the  spinal  cord  by  means  of  the  sensory 
fibres  which  terminate  in  these  cells.  Already,  in  1856,  in  an 
essay  read  before  the  Institute,  I  reported  a  series  of  observa- 
tions made  by  me  on  the  human  subject,  both  in  a  state  of 
health  and  of  disease,  demonstrating  the  existence  of  this  ex- 
citant action;  but  it  was  not  till  some  years  afterwards  that  I 
was  able  to  satisfactorily  prove  its  application  in  the  treatment 
of  confirmed  paraplegia.  In  a  communication  published  in  Sep- 
tember, 1860,  in  the  Comptes  Bendus  de  VAcademie  des  Sciences ^ 
I  described  at  length  those  reflex  contractions,  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  reproduce  in  decapitated  or  narcotized  animals. 
These  contractions  will  take  place  in  the  region  of  the  sciatic 
nerve  when  the  same  nerve  of  the  opposite  side  is  excited  by 
the  current.  The  muscle,  which  contracts  by  reflex  action,  is 
brought  again  under  the  influence  of  the  will.  This  mode  of 
action  of  the  current,  as  we  might  suppose,  is  particularly  ap- 
parent in  such  cases  of  central  paralysis  upon  the  parts  below 
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the  point  of  inteamptioiiy  in  aeoordsnce  wi&l  the  Ikw  ascer* 
tained  by  Mardiall  Hall^thst  the  intensily  of  the  reflex  phe^ 
nomena  are  in  imneree  ratio  to  the  cerebral  infiumce.  These 
reflex  phenomena  are  remarked  not  only  in  paraplegie^  bat  also 
in  hemiplegia,  and  we  can  nnderatand  why,  wheneyer  they  are 
present,  the  prognosis  is  nnfaTorable,  and  that  reflex  galranie 
excitation  can  give  but  rery  limited  benefit 

HowcTcr,  excepticm  mnst  be  made  in  favor  of  seyeral  reflex 
phenomena  whiefa  I  discoTered  in  1860,  and  which  i  have  sdoce 
studied  with  great  care  upon  a  large  linmber  of  patients.  The 
yonng  man  I  now  present  to  you — kindly  lent  me  by  Dr. 
Bouillaud,  so  that  I  might  be  able  to  show  yon  the  nature 
of  these  last  mentioned  reflex  actions — has  bem  affsK^ted  for 
one  year  with  the  progressive  muscnlar  atrophy  of  Aran. 
The  disease  is  already  £ur  adTaaced  in  the  right  hand  and 
foreaim,  while  in  the  opposite  arm  it  hardly  exists.  It  is  the 
interosseous  muscles  which  are  chiefly  affected.  The  progress 
of  the  atrophy  is:  1,  the  first  interosseous,  which  is  reduced  to 
a  fhin,  hard  layer,  with  fibrillary  contractions;  2,  the  long 
extensor  and  the  long  abductor  of  the  thumb  {nearly  paretic); 
3,  tiie  flexor  of  the  thumb;  4,  the  flexor  and  extensors  (except 
the  long  supinator)  all  greatly  atrophied,  and  exhibiting  a 
great  depression.  The  hypothenar  muscles  are  atrophied, 
and  able  to  contract  but  slightly,  so  that  the  little  finger  can 
scarcely  be  flexed.  The  function  of  the  atrophied  mu^eles 
is  very  insignificant,  and  there  is  but  very  little  power  to 
dose  the  hand.  Nor  can  the  fingers  be  extended  with 
any  force,  nor  can  they  be  readily  separated  from  each' 
other;  and  the  middle  articulations  remain  semi-flexed,  on 
account  of  the  weakness  of  the  interosseous  and  extensor 
muscles,  and  the  contraction  of  the  great  flexor.  Whenever 
the  patient  desires  to  use  his  hand  he  feels  a  trembling  in  the 
hand  and  forearm,  though  tiiis  trembling  has  sensibly  dimin- 
ished during  the  three  days  of  treatment  by  galvanism.  The 
awkwardness,  uncertainty  and  weakness  of  the  hands  are  much 
lesa,  and  he  surprised  me  to-day  by  showing  the  several  words 
he  had  written  very  legibly,  which  before  he  was  entirely  un* 
able  to  do.  Sensation  in  the  entire  right  upper  extremity, 
which  was  neariy  abolished,  has  also  returned  under  this  treat- 
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meat.  He  is  able  to  fleparate  his  fingers  to  nearly  flie  normal 
extent,  the  hand  has  lost  its  nnheslthy  look,  and  the  fiinctien 
of  the  muscles  is  re&tablished  to  a  great  extent.  You  will 
rena^k  tbsJ  the  ntnscles  most  atrophied  are  sappUed  by  dif* 
fereat .  nerve^mks — ^the  radial,  median  «nd  nlnar-^while 
^ber  mnseles  supplied  from  these  sBine  trunks  are  abnosi 
intact  This  should  lead  «8  to  look  for  the  lesion,  not  in  the 
nerre^trodks,  but  in  one  of  the  nerrous  centres.' 

How  have  we  ptioeeeded  to  produce  so  sadden  an  ameliora*' 
tion  in  a  patii9Bt  regarded  till  now  as  incirable?  So  long  as* 
mnaetlar  contraetility  is  not  totally  lost,  direot  eleotrisation 
of  the  paraljrzed  and  atrofdiied  mascles  by  the  indnced  current 
is  ineflieacions,  and  o£ben  open  aggrarates  the  symptoms,  par- 
ticidarly  trembUng«  In  the  case  before  ns,  the  contractility 
of  the.  implicated:  mnscles  is  lost  on  aooount  of  their  atrophy* 
The  local  application  ^f  the  constant  prodnced  no  better  a. 
result  than  the  induced  current  Applied,  for  example,  over 
the  median  nenre,  it  esLoites  yisiUy  Hm  flexor  longoB,  and  even 
the  first  interossei;  but  liiis  efEect  is  due  to  a  primary  central 
excitation,  about  which  I  shall  have  laore  to  say  presently. 
By  placing  a  positive  ball-dectrode  upon  the  right  anterior 
maatoidean  fossa  under  the  convex  auricle,  behind  the  ascend- 
ing ramus  of  the  superior  maxillary,  and  a  negative  eleo* 
trode,  with  a  larger  and  flatter  surfiBuce,  upon  the  left  side,  at 
the  border  of  the  sixth  dorsal  vertebra,  with  a  current  of  from 
thirty  to  thirty^ix  elements,  on  closing  the  eircuit  at  the 
moment  of  applying  the  negative  electrode  on  the  point  indi- 
cated, I  oauae  the  flexor  and  extensor  muscles  of  the  thumb  to 
contract,  and  perhaps  certain  fasciculi  of  the  first  interossei. 
To  observe  this  effect  accurately,  it  is  important  that  you  should  - 
not  toudi  with  the  positive  electrode  the  nerves  which  are. 
distributed  to  the  sterho*cleido»mastoid  and  to  the  trapezius, 
for  in  so  doing  yon  bring  on  eontractions  in  these  muscles 
which  may  interfere  with  the  experiment  These  reflex  con« 
tractions — which  I  call  diplegicy  becanse  to  produce  them  it  is 
necessary  to  strike  two  different  and  distinct  mnsonlar  points 
at  the  same  time  before  they  are  excited — ^may  also  be  repro- 
duced if  we  place  the  positive  pole  upon  the  left  mastoid  fossa 
without  changing  the  position  of  the  negative  pole.    In  this. 
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case  we  see  llie  same  phenomena,  onlj  Uiey  liappem  in  the  right 
hand — the  one  most  i^ected. 

These  facts  are  sufficient  to  prore  that  we  are  dealing  with 
an  extraordinary  pathological  phenomenon.  To  enlighten  jem 
Btill  more  on  this  subject,  I  will  show  yon  aaother  young  muM 
whose  history  I  will  presently  relate.  On  applying  the  cur- 
rent to  him  in  the  same  way,  yon  will  notice  no  contraction  in 
tiie  muscles  of  the  arm.  Bat  let  us  study  more  olosely,  uptm 
the  patient  affected  with  progrcssiTe  atrophy,  the  nature  of 
these  phenomena.  We  must  asoertain  that  they  are  not  repro- 
duced by  a  direction  of  the  current  inrerse  to  that  we  em- 
ployed.  If,  however,  sensation  in  this  patient  were  involved, 
the  reversed  current  should  produce  eccentric  formications  in 
the  affected  member.  You  notice  that  leaving  the  negative 
pole  where  I  first  placed  it,  and  by  varying  the  position  of  the 
positive  pole,  that  the  only  local  region  whose  ^citation  will 
produce  reflex  contractions  is  the  auriculo-maxillary  fossa; 
that  is,  the  region  situated  between  the  ramus  of  the  lower 
maxillary  and  the  auricle. 

Reflecting  upon  these  facts,  we  anticipate  what  may  be  Tan- 
fled  by  comparative  observations  upon  other  patients — ^that  the 
superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  great  sympathetic  is  the  sole 
point  of  this  species  of  centrifugal  excitation.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  move  the  negative  pole  over  the  back  of  the  pa- 
tient, we  see  that  the  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  right 
hand  do  not  lose  to  any  great  degree  their  intensity,  if  we  de- 
scend towards  the  lumbar  region;  but  they  become  weaker  as 
we  ascend  towards  the  cervical  region,  for  there  is  a  hor- 
izontal limit  or  boundary  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ihe  fiftti 
cervical  vertebra,  and  below  this  line  the  application  of  the 
negative  pole  will  produce  no  muscular  contraction  in  the 
right  hand.    These  effects  are  all  proved  in  the  case  before  you. 

Allow  me  now  to  mention  to  you  the  results  which  I  have 
obtained  by  experimenting  upon  a  large  number  of  patienta 
similarly  affeoted.  We  must  recognize  three  spinal  zones:  1» 
a  superior  cervical  zone,  bounded  by  four  lines,  the  first  circu- 
lar, and  going  from  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra  to  the  larynx; 
the  second  and  third  following  the  courFC  of  the  great  sympa- 
thetic and  the  carotid  to  the  transverse  boundary;  and  the 
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fourth  oblique,  beginning  at  the  auriculo-maxillary  fossa,  and 
terminating  on  the  petrous  bone  and  occiput,  to  join  a  corre- 
sponding Udo  on  the  other  side.  2,  the  superior  dorsal  zone, 
beginning  at  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra,  boonded  laterally 
by  two  lines  nearly  corresponding  to  the  internal  borders  of 
the  scapula,  and  descending  as  far  as  the  sixth  dorsal  vertebra. 
8,  the  inferior  dorsal  zone,  extending  towards  the  lumbar  re- 
gion, and  reaching  as  far  downwards  as  the  lower  extremities. 

Such  are  the  couditions  under  which  diplegic  contractions 
take  place.  In  all  cases  the  positive  electrode  should  be 
placed  in  the  cervical  region;  as  to  the  n^ative  electrode,  it 
may  be  applied  indifferently  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  two 
dorsal  regions,  or  to  one  only.  The  entire  zone  is  not  always 
impressionable,  any  more  than  one  or  the  other  half  may  be; 
the  zone  may  become  localized  in  a  very  narrow  space,  and 
sometimes  even  in  a  single  poinL  Hence,  particularly  in  infet- 
erate  cases  where,  evidently,  the  nervous  centre  has  lost  muoh 
of  its  excitability,  you  may  have  only  two  points,  and  those 
very  distant  from  each  other,  whose  excitation  by  the  two 
poles  can  induce  diplegic  contractions.  As  you  may  ascertain 
upon  the  patient  before  us,  it  is  not  always  the  points  situated 
upon  the  side  of  the  affected  limb  which  are  the  most  impres- 
sionable.   In  these  cases  a  crossed  current  is  often  efiScacious. 

Before  seeking  to  explain  these  phenomena,  we  must  admit 
that  they  are  in  absolute  contradiction  to  all  hitherto  known 
physical  and  physiological  laws.  According  to  these  laws,  the 
effect  should  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  nearness  of  the 
electrodes  to  each  other,  whilst  in  the  phenomena  we  are  study- 
ing, when  both  electrodes  are  placed  together  upon  the  cervical 
region,  they  are  totally  inert.  The  only  supposition  we  can 
indulge  in  is  that  we  have,  in  these  cases,  a  simultaneous  exci- 
tation of  two  sympathetic  ganglia,  one  remote  from  the  other. 
Let  me  add,  also,  that,  probably,  the  excitation  happens  by 
means  of  communicating  branches  which  enter  into  the  poste- 
rior column  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord,  and  anastomose 
with  the  ganglionic  cellules  of  the  anterior  cords,  either  of  tiie 
same  side  or  of  the  opposite  side,  intermediately  by  the  com- 
missure. 

As  to  the  therapeutic  effect  of  this  excitation,  it  is  most  re* 
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markable.  The  atrophied  mneeles  which  are  subjected  to  the 
immediate  therapeutic  inftaence  of  the  constant  current,  not 
only  contract  by  ce&tral  diplegic  excitation,  bat  belly  ont  atid 
regain  their  lost  force* 

I  have  also  met  with  diplegic  contractions  in  the  muscles  of 
the  hand  in  arthritica  nodosa,  a  disei^e  in  which  swelling  of 
the  articulations  is  often  combined  with  atrophy  of  the  inter- 
ossei.  It  is,  especially' in  the  earlier  period  of  the  disease, 
during  the  initial  febrile  state,  that  very  decided  contractions 
are  noticeable.  In  these  cases  the  diplegic  application  of  the 
current  is  followed  by  diminution  of  pain  and  articular  swelling, 
increase  in  the  size  of  tiie  muscles  as  well  as  slowing  of  the 
pulse,  and  less  heat  of  the  body. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  in  order  that  we  may  not  be  de- 
ceived, that  it  is  not  always  a  return  of  contractility  which 
leads  to  a  cure,  but  the  continuous  and  gentle  action  of  the 
constant  current  acting  upon  two  points,  whose  correspondence 
has  been  previously  ascertained  by  experiment.  This  action 
in  time  brings  on  the  happiest  therapeutic  result,  if,  be  it  un- 
derstood, no  serious  changes  already  exist  in  the  spinal  cord, 
or  in  the  sympalhetic  ganglia— changes  which  have  been  some* 
times  shown  to  exist  by  post  mortem  examinations. 

As  we  are  here  treating  only  of  galvano*therapeutics  in  gen- 
eral, we  cannot  go  further  into  the  pathological  details. 

If  the  diplegic  contractions  are  not  very  strong,  I  recom- 
meifd  the  adminislTation  oi  the  nitrate  of  strychnine.  This 
salt  rapidly  increases  the  excitability  of  the  spinal  cord.  The 
induction  current  never  produces  these  phenomena,  and  I 
recommend  that  you  do  not  continue,  in  such  cases,  its  use, 
whidi  may  be  the  means  of  a  good  deal  of  harm. 

VII. 

In  reply  to  certain  inquiries  which  have  been  made  to  me 
during  the  course  of  these  lectures,  I  will  repeat  that  the 
effects  of  an  interrupted  constant  current  are  very  different 
from  those  produced  by  the  constant  current.  There  are  two 
species  of  induced  current:  (1)  the  induction  current  of  Oer-: 
sted,  which  is  developed  by  approaching  or  withdrawing  a 
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magnet  from  a  closed  cireuit;  a^ad  (2)  the  current  of  Faraday, 
which  is  developed  o&  olodng  the  eireuit  when  a  neighboring 
gaJyiiDic  enrrent  begina  to  flow,  or  when  it  ceases.  It  is  the 
Faradaic  current  which  is  in  most  common  nae  by  physicians, 
and  which  is  usnaUy  known  under  the  name  of  the  induction 
current.  If  we  have  a  very  long  connecting  wire  in  the  gal*" 
Tanic  current,  we  get,  on  opening  or  closing  it,  a  galvanic  cnr-' 
rent,  mixed  with  tiie  induction  current,  which,  according  to 
Faraday,  are  reproduced  because  the  metallic  coil  serves  at  the 
same  time  both  as  conductor  and  inducer.  Induction  currents 
are  always  instantaneous,  and  throw  into  the  human  body,  with 
great  rapidity,  a  certain  amount  of  electricity.  This  sudden 
electric  development  is  inevitable,  as  Riess  has  demonstrated, 
on  account  of  a  certain  mechanical  action,  and  is^  I  hold,  hnrtt 
ful  to  the  nervous  system,  as  may  be  demonstrated  by  employ^- 
ing  induction  currents,  carefully  isolated,  in  cases  of  sev^ie 
nerve-pains.  It  shonld  be  understood  that  by  the  term  induo^ 
tion  current  we  do  not  mean  either  isolated  currents  or  jets  of 
induced  electricity,  but  a  more  or  less  complicated  series  of 
currents  of  very  limited  duration. 

When  either  currents  or  jets  of  induced  electricity  are  per* 
mitted  to  act  upon  the  hnman  body,  at  greater  or  lesser  inter* 
vala,  we  are  unable  to  prolong  for  any  time  the  duration  of  the 
passage  of  the  electric  current  into  the  system.  Now  the  con- 
trary is  true  of  the  constant  current*  It  allows  one  to  main- 
tain a  continuous  electric  influence  as  long  as  may  be  wished, 
and  the  interruption  of  this  current,  although  it  may  be  mixed 
with  a  little  induction,  finds  the  molecular  state  of  the  nervous 
fibres  so  much  changed  that  it  gives  difi<»ent  results  from  the 
simple  induction  jet,  without  the  previous  action  of  the  con* 
stant  current.  By  following  the  experiments  of  my  illustrious 
co-laborer,  M.  du  Bois-Raymond,  we  may  say  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  bring  the  nerves  to  an  electro-tonic  state 
to  secure  therapeutic  results  in  the  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system. 

vm. 

I  have  hitherto  spoken  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy  only 
when  it  affects  the  upper  extremities;  but  there  are  a  few  in- 
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Btancea  recorded  where,  either  at  the  beginniiifi^,  or  sobse- 
qneutly,  it  attacks  the  lower  extremities.  Unfortonately  in 
these  cases  the  prognosis  is  not  generally  farorable.  How* 
ever,  I  have  seen  .some  ejcamplee  of  progressiTe  mnscolar  atro- 
phy affecting  all  the  limbs  of  both  the  superior  and  inferior 
extremities,  in  which  the  application  of  the  constant  current 
upon  the  inferior  corneal  ganglion  of  the  great  sympathetic 
produced,  incontestably,  a  happy  effect. 

You  will  understand  that  I  have  made  the  inquiry  whether 
there  are  not  cases  of  parapl^a  of  the  lower  extremities,  un- 
connected with  atroi^y,  which  have  not  been  similarly  acted 
upon  by  the  constant  current.  I  have,  in  fact,  met  with  cases 
of  paralysis  which,  beginning  in  the  lower  extremities,  hare 
gained  the  upper  extremities,  and  even  the  cerebral  nerves. 
In  these  cases  of  ascending  paralysis  the  effect  of  the  constant 
current  is  realized.  Here  is  a  young  man  twenty  years  old, 
who  came  into  the  wards  of  M.  Yelpeau  a  few  days  ago.  I 
cannot  enter  in  detail  upon  the  pathological  phenomena  which 
this  patient  offers.  They  have  been  carefully  taken  by  MM. 
Duhamel  and  Hurlot,  and  will  be  published  hereafter.  I  will 
only  say  that  some  three  months  since  he  suddenly  fainted,  and 
was  obliged  to  be  carried  home.  Fifteen  days  afterwards  he 
had  another  fainting  fit,  which  was  immediately  followed  by 
complete  paralysis  of  both  lower  limbs,  which,  under  various 
methods  of  treatment,  did  not  improve  during  the  past  two 
months.  After  his  fainting  fits  he  suffered  from  pains  in  both 
arms  and  both  legs;  these  pains  have  ceased.  When  I  first 
saw  this  young  man,  a  few  days  since,  at  the  Central  Bureau,! 
found  that  he  walked  with  difSculty;  that  he  could  hardly 
stand  upright  without  aid,  and  that,  when  he  walked,  he  drag- 
ged his  feet,  whilst  his  knees  remained  perfectly  rigid.  Stand- 
ing, he  was  totally  unable  to  lift  his  legs,  proof  of  well  marked 
paralysis  of  the  ilii-psose  muscles.  Lying  on  his  back,  the  con- 
traction of  these  muscles  was  more  easy.  Ou  shutting  his 
eyes,  there  was  no  tendency  to  &I1  over.  Sensation  was  nearly 
extinct  from  the  feet  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  ribs.  The  skin 
of  the  thighs  and  legs  might  be  sharply  pinched  without  caus 
ing  pain.  There  was  no  pain  either  in  the  extremities  or  in 
the  vertebral  column. 
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As  it  was  necessary  in  this  ease,  treated  before  the  commit* 
tees,  to  produce  a  prompt  resnlt,  I  applied  the  labile  con- 
stant current  of  a  battery  of  twenty-five  elements,  after  several 
previous  experiments,  upon  the  nucha,  and  over  the  two 
inferior  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic,  for  about  twelve  min- 
utes; tiie  effect  was  immediate,  and  most  surprising.  The  par 
tient  was  able  directly  afterwards,  not  only  to  lift  his  legs 
when  standing,  but  to  get  up  into  a  chair  by  leaning  on  some- 
thing; he  could  walk,  and  bend  his  knees,  witksome  awkward- 
ness; and,  what  is  more  important,  sensation  nearly  completely 
returned  in  his  lower  extremities.  These  facts  were  all  veri- 
fied the  next  day  by.a  number  of  medical  men  who  saw  the 
patient  the  day  before.  On  the  same  day,  before  numerous 
distinguished  physicians,  I  remarked,  that  I  believed  that  it  was 
to  the  application  of  the  current  upon  the  inferior  ganglia  of 
the  great  sympathetic  that  was,  in  a  great  measure,  due  tiie 
«udden  improvement. 

'  To  test  the  value  of  this  theory,  I  again  applied  the  current 
in  the  region  of  the  inferior  ganglion  of  each  side,  and  aftet 
lihree  minutes  the  patient,  without  assistance,  or  leaning  upon 
any  thing,  jumped  up  on  a  chair  with  great  agility.  After  a 
third  application,  he  jumped  up  with  his  feet  together.  Since 
ithen  tiiere  has  been  no  pain,  no  relapse;  he  is  quite  cured,  and 
will  be  discharged  from  the  hospital. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  disea.^e,  I  believe  it  was  a  species  of 
epilepsy  with  which  the  patient  was  affected,  and  which,  by  a 
consecutive  constriction  of  the  sanguine  vessels  at  the  base  of  the 
brain  and  medulla  oblongata,  left  after  it  this  anesthetic  para- 
plegia. You  understand  why  the  application  of  the  current 
upon  the  cervical  portion  of  the  great  sympathetic  was  able  to 
cause  80  quickly  the  disappearance  of  the  morbid  symptoms. 
In  this  case,  if  the  constriclion  had  not  been  rapidly  removed, 
there  would  have  been  atrophy  of  the  nervous  centres,  and, 
consequently,  an  absolutely  incurable  paraplegia. 

I  should  not  omit  to  mention,  at  this  time,  that  in  following 
an  analogous  method  we  are  often  able  to  ameliorate,  and, 
sometimes,  cure  epilepsy  itself. 
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IX. 

In  the  case  of  paraplegia  which  was  before  us  the  symptoms 
of  ataxia  did  not  exist.  Yon  remarked  that  shutting  the  eyes 
produced  no  effects.  But  in  ataxic  paraplegia,  which  I  term 
paralepaiay  the  effect  of  the  constant  current  is  not  less  than 
in  simple  paraplegia.  There  exists,  however,  so  many  species 
of  paralepsia,  that  to  fully  explain  the  mode  of  action  of  the 
current,  it  would  be  necessary  to  enter  into  a  number  of  details 
which  I  hare  already  published,  and  to  which  I  refer  you. 

I  will  mention  here  a  case  of  hysterical  paralysis  in  a  woman 
of  thirty-six  years  of  age,  treated  by  me  in  Ae  wards  of  Dr. 
Bouillaud.  She  had  been  suffering  for  a  long  while  from  pro- 
lapsus of  the  uterus,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  neck  of  the 
womb  was  at  the  entrance  of  the  vagina;  at  the  same  time 
there  was  well  marked  paralysis.  She  was  unable  to  walk 
beyond  a  few  steps.  When  she  closed  her  eyes  she  immedi- 
ately fell  over,  and  was  unable  to  get  up  into  a  chair,  eVfen 
with  assistance.  The  application  of  the  current,  repeated 
several  times  over  the  region  of  the  lumbar  and  solar  plexus 
of  each  side,  produced  a  rapid  and  well  marked  effect.  Not 
only  is  her  walking  improved,  but  she  can  get  up  into  a  chair 
with  aid,  and  can  remain  standing  with  her  eyes  shut. 
And  what  is  more  curious,  and  what  I  predicted,  is  that  the 
womb  has  ascended  to  such  an  extent  that  to  touch  it  the  whole 
finger  must  be  introduced  into  the  vagina— evidently  the  effect 
of  the  carrent  upon  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  broad  ligaments. 
Troubles  in  the  circulation,  the  womb,  or  ovaries  do  not  contra- 
indicate  treatment  by  the  current;  on  the  contrary,  the  current 
will  be  found  to  be  an  adjuvant  to  the  ordinary  means  em- 
ployed— baths,  injections,  etc. 

I  am  not  able  to  insist  at  any  length  upon  the  conditions  of 
the  galvanic  treatment  of  hemiplegia.  I  will  only  say,  as  the 
result  of  my  experience,  that  rigidity,  which  so  often  follows 
cerebral  haemorrhage,  can  be  an-ested  in  its  development  in 
direct  proportion  to  its  recency.  It  is  necessary  in  these 
cases  to  act  less  upon  the  paralyzed  and  contracted  muscles 
than  upon  the  great  sympathetic  and  the  cerebral  vessels  of 
the  opposite  side,  with  a  view  of  hastening  absorption  and 
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diminishing  the  irritation  of  the  hemorrhagic  centre,  for  this 
irritation  is  the  cause  of  the  contractures. 

As  I  have  proposed  to  myself  to  speak  here  only  of  such 
effects  of  the  current  aa  I  might  be  able  to  demoi&strate  experi- 
.mentally,  I  shall  not  further  pursue  the  study  of  paralysis,  and 
I  must  pass  over  in  silence  the  antispasmodic  effects  of  the 
constant  current,  as  I  have  no  subjects  to  show  you. 

It  remains  only  for  me  to  speak  of  traumatic  paraplegia^  a 
case  giving  me  the  opportunity  of  further  developing  the  cata- 
lytic effects  of  the  currenti  and  which,  so  far,  I  have  been  able 
only  to  touch  upon. 

Here  is  a  man^  twenty-five  years  of  ago,  a  charcoal  v^der 
by  trade,  who,  four  months  and  a  half  ago,  fell  from  the  third 
story  of  a  house,  striking  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischii.  There 
was  not  only  a  strong  commotion  of  his  whole  nervous  system, 
but  fracture  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra  was  diagnosed  by 
Professor  Yelpeau,  in  whose  wards  I  found  the  patient  He 
was  placed  under  my  charge  on  the  first  of  December.  He 
was  unable  to  remain  sitting  on  account  of  the  severe  pain  he 
felt  in  the  vertebr®,  and  there  was  some  deviation  firom  their 
natural  position  in  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions.  On  exami- 
nation there  was  quite  a  depression  over  the  first  lumbar  ver- 
tebra^ with  a  large  and  painful  prominence  over  the  second. 
The  muscles  of  the  abdomen  were  hard  and  contracted,  whilst 
the  muscles  of  the  lower  extremities  were  relaxed,  and  atro- 
phied to  a  great  degree.  The  instep  of  the  right  foot  waa 
white,  opdematouB  and  clammy,  and  this  condition  extended  to 
the  knee.  Voluntary  motion  was  limited  to  some  of  the  flexoni 
of  both  legs  and  some  of  the  extensors  of  the  left  foot;  all  the 
rest  were  paralyzed.  The  abductors  and  adductors  obeyed, 
if  1  recollect  rightly,  very  slightly  the  will.  But  the  flexors  of 
the  thigh,  the  ilii-psoe  and  the  extensors  of  both  legs  were  more 
completely  deprived  of  voluntary  motion.  The  patient  could 
neither  lift  his  legs  nor  flex  the  thighs  on  the  pelvis.  Sensibility 
was  very  obtuse,  particularly  in  the  right  foot. 

At  first  sight  it  appeared  impossible  to  do  any  thing  lor  the 
man,  much  less  cure  him,  for  it  seemed  probable  that  the  spinal 
marrow  waa  seriously  injured  or  compressed  by  the  fractured 
bone.    To  solve  the  question  I  proceeded  in  this  wise:  I  ap- 
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plied  a  current  from  a  battery  of  fifty-six  elements  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  thigh,  especially  over  the  cutaneous  nerves.  The 
needle  of  the  galvanoscope  showed  a  very  considerable  devia- 
tion; but  the  patient  felt  very  little  pain,  and  yon  could  not 
perceive  the  slightest  trace  either  of  reflex  movements  or  of 
direct  muscular  contractions.  After  this  trial,  I  was  satisfied 
that  the  spinal  marrow  was  not  seriously  implicated,  for,  in 
that  case,  there  would  have  been  reflex  movements;  and  I 
began  to  hope  that  the  want  of  innervation  was  due  to  com- 
pression of  the  nerve-trunks  in  the  intervertebral  tissues,  from 
tumefaction,  and  deviation  of  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  vertebras. 
I  then  began  to  direct  the  current  over  the  affected  vertebre, 
with  the  view,  first,  of  reestablishing  the  vertebral  column  in 
its  natural  position,  by  relaxing  the  contracting  fibres,  and 
strengthening  the  relaxed  fibres  of  the  adjacent  dorsal  muscles; 
secondly,  to  redress  the  column  and  relieve  the  nerve-tnmks 
of  the  pressure  upon  them;  and,  thirdly,  to  cause  dilatation  of 
the  sanguine  and  lymphatic  vessels,  and  thus  produce  a  cata- 
lytic efi^ect — that  is  to  say,  a  re^stablishment  of  the  normal 
circulation  and  an  absorption  of  the  morbid  exudations. 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  these  catalytic  effects.  There  are 
several  of  them.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  current  upon 
the  tissues  can  be  demonstrated,  even  upon  the  healthy  body, 
by  the  visible  swelling  of  the  muscular  fibres,  of  which  we 
have  spoken  before.  This  swelling  can  be  seen  even  in  the 
muscles  of  very  emaciated  frogs.  The  same  immediate  effect 
may  be  produced  upon  the  epidermis,  whose  cells  become 
swollen,  particularly  at  the  negative  pole,  and  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  they  appear  globular  under  the  microscope,  and  their 
nuclei  become  very  apparent.  Under  the  same  conditions  you 
may  see  the  tumefaction  of  the  dermis  giving  rise  to  white 
prominences,  because  at  the  same  time  the  vessels  contract; 
whilst  at  the  other  pole,  the  positive,  you  will  notice  a  depres- 
sion of  the  skin,  with  deep  redness,  in  other  words,  dilatation 
of  the  blood  vessels. 

These  effects  acquire  a  therapeutic  value,  when  you  apply 
the  current  upon  inflamed  and  swollen  parts.  In  the  case 
before  us  we  have  to  deal  with  the  immediate  catalytic  effects; 
but  what  is  most  important  is,  that  the  same  effect  can  be  pro- 
duced by  applying  the  current  over  the  nerves  and  vessels 
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whick  are  difltribnted  to  the  inflamed  parts.  About  this  I 
refer  you  to  what  has  already  been  said  about  the  soothing 
tf cots  of  the  constant  current,  and  I  repea:t  that  mediate  or 
indirect  catalysis  may  be  used  in  some  cases  of  inflammation, 
where  direct  catalysis  would  do  harm. 

Toa  can  conceive .  that,  in  the  present  case,  with  fracture  of 
the  vertebral  column,  direct  catalysis  acting  on  the  engorged 
tissues  might  be  used  to  remove  the  compression,  which  inter- 
feres with  the  functions  of  the  spinal  colrnnn  and  nerves.  The 
result  of  the  treatment  has  justified  my  hopes.  After  three 
applications  of  the  current  upon  the  affected  parts  of  the  spinal 
column,  the  extensors  of  the  left  leg  regained  their  contractil- 
ity and  motility.  The  patient  began  to  extend  his  leg  and  to 
Kft  it.  After  three  more  days  he  could  sit  up  in  bed  without 
being  propped,  and  execute  every  motion  of  his  left  foot  o^nd 
its  toes.  The  vertebral  column  began  to  recover  its  normal 
position  and  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  to  lose  their  rigidity. 
Unhappily,  the  result  on  the  right  side  has  not  been  as  satis- 
factory. It  is  true  that  the  swelling  of  the  right  leg  and  foot 
has  disappeared  entirely,  and  the  power  of  the  flexors  of  the 
leg  and  of  the  adductors  and  flexors  of  the  thigh  has  increased 
to  the  extent  of  enabling  the  patient,  when  lying  down,  to 
draw  up  his  foot  to  the  nates,  and  at  the  same  time  to  lift  it  a 
little;  but  voluntary  motion  in  the  extensors  of  the  foot  and 
toes  is  still  wanting,  and  especially  in  the  rectus,  which  is 
considerably  atrophied.  I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  continue 
the  treatment,  which,  I  think,  gives  hope  of  a  favorable  issue, 
and  I  hope  that  after  my  departure  it  will  be  continued  by  the 
physician  in  charge. 


On  Cholera:  An  Account  of  its  History,  Etiology ,  Paihology^ 
Prophylaxis  and  Treatment.  Prepared  by  C.  C.  Terry, 
M.D.,  New  York. 

(Continaed  from  page  213.) 

History. 

In  the  whole  Swedish  kingdom  the  epidemic  continued  205 
days.    During  this  time  17,327  of  the  inhabitants  were  attacked 
Vol.  III.— No.  17.  24 
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(4r\  per  mille),  wftfa  8,775  deaths  (50  pev  cent.)    (Drascbe^ 
p,72.) 

In  Norway  there  was  a  simultaiieoiis  outbreak  at  Laurrig- 
and  Ghristiania  in  August  (1858),  infecting  several  neighboring- 
coasts  and  interior  cities.  In  places  formerly  infected  this  newr 
invasion  caused  a  high  mortality.  The  duration  of  this  epi- 
demic in  Chrisliania  was  123  days,  in  M#ss  115  days,  in  Dram- 
men  102,  in  Laurvig  68,  in  Stavern  47,  ete.  In  many  places 
there  were,  in  the  duration  of  the  epSdemit,  intervals  of  several 
days,  when*  the  disease  almost  disappeared,  but  it  again  re^ 
newed  its  fbry. 

The  disease  remained  longest  in  tiiose  districts  which  were 
in*  continual  intercourse  with  infected  cities  and  which  had  a. 
comparatively  dense  population.  In  a>  district  containing; 
843,500  inhabitants,  8,794  were  attaeked,^with  2,484  deaths. 

During  this  year,  also,  the  United  States  and  Mexico  were- 
visited.  In  the  summer  the  disease  existed  as  an  epidemic  im 
Mexico,  appearing  in  July  and  August  in  the  cities  of  Yera^ 
Cruz  and  Mexico. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  it  appeared  at  New  Orleans;, 
and  in  the  following  year  it  continued  along  the  Mississippi. 

Of  13,762  emigrants  who  arrived  at  New  York  by  twenty- 
eight  ships  from  England,  Holland,  France,  Hamburg  ancE 
Bremen,  in  the  month  of  November  (1853),  1,141*  died  of  chol- 
era.  The  disease  was  most  severe  before  reaching  the  Ameri- 
can coast. 

Among  the  West  India  Islands,  Nevis,  Tortola  and  St. 
Thomas  were  attacked  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

At  the  same  time  with  the  existence  of  this  epidemic  in  Eu- 
rope and  America,  the  disease  commenced  in  Persia  in  March, 
and  contiDued  with  occasional  intervals  until  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  the  mortality  was  excessive.  The  Persian  court 
fled  to  the  Laar  vales  near  Demavend  (6,000  feet  above  the  sea), 
which  had  never  been  infected  by  cholera. 

Being  informed  that  cholera  was  at  Teheran,  the  Shah,  with 
his  numerous  followers,  went  to  Sultania  in  order  to  organize 
an  army  corps  for  military  exercises.  The  concentration  of 
thirty  regiments  from  various  infected  places  produced  an  out- 
break of  the  disease.    After  the  cessation  of  the  military  move- 
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mbiits  the  Shah  returned  to  the  capital  with  ten  infectei  r^i-  \ 
ments,  and  a  new  outbreak  occurred  in  the  city.    Intermittent 
fever  was  at  the  same  time  very  prevalent. 

In  the  spring  of  1854  cholera  appeared  at  many  points  in 
Europe.  During  the  previous  winter  isolated  cases  had  occur- 
red in  France  (Paris),  bat  at  the  end  of  April  a  general  epi- 
demic  appeared  in  France,  radiating  from  tiiree  principal  fod,. 
an  eastern,  western,  and  southern. 

It  first  broke  out  in  the  east  at  the  end  of  April  in  the  do- 
partments  of  Haute  Marne  and  Marne,  from  which  it  spread!  . 
in  various  directions  to  the  neighboring  departments.    While- 
the  epidemic  was  traveling  from  the  eastern  focus  towards 
Paris,  it  united  with  the  line  from  the  west. 

Vendue  and  Deux  Lfevres  formed  the  western  focus  whence 
the  disease  spread  during  July  and  August  over  Lower  Cha- 
rente  and  then  northwesterly  to  Indre-et-Loire,  Loire-et-Chfer, 
Eure^et-Loire  arid  Loiret.  The  focus  in  the  south  was  Bouches 
de  Rhone,  whence  the  disease  spread  to  Vaucluse  and  Var,  and 
northerly  to  Rhone  and  Jura,  later  to  Is^re  Drdme,  Upper  and 
Lower  Alps,  Doubs,  and  thence  to  Cote  d'Or  and  Upper 
Sadne,  where  it  united  with  the  eastern  line.  Westerly  (from? 
the  southern  focus)  the  disease  extended  to  Herault,  Gard! 
(commencement  of  July),  Aveiron,  Upper  Garonne,  Eastern 
Pyrenees,  Aude,  Arrifege,  and  Tarn  et  Garonne,  (September.) 

The  cities  in  the  departments  of  Vosges  enjoyed  a  peculiar 
immunity,  while  the  smaller  places  suflfered  severely..  In  the 
east,  the  disease  raged  most  severely  in  the  departments  of 
Haute  Marne  (9.7  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  being  attacked),. 
Haute  Laone  (5.5  per  cent.),  and  Laone,  where  scarcely  a  vil- 
lage escaped.  In  the  south  the  greatest  severity  of  the  epidemic- 
fell  upon  the  right  banks  of  the  lower  Rh^ne  in  tiie-  depart- 
ments of  Bruchesdu,  Rhdne,  and  Vaucluse.  The  epidemic  wa»  ^ 
mildest  in  the  west,  and,  in  general,  it  was  noticed  that  the  fur- 
ther the  disease  from  the  focus,  the  milder  was  its  type. 

During  the  fourteen  months  of  the  duration  of  the  epidemic 
in  France,  125,725  persons  died. 

In  its  further  extension  cholera  appeared  in  the  southwest 
of  Italy  and  in  Spain. 

In  Madrid  cholera  was  officially  reported  on  the  17th  of 
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September,  but  in  the  south  it  had  existed  for  a  considerable 
time  in  Sevilla  and  Cadiz. 

Although  the  disease  existed  in  many  parts  of  Spain,  attack- 
ing both  the  country  an^  the  cities  with  considerable  severity, 
it  did  not  attain  the  character  of*  a  general  epidemic  until  the 
following  year. 

In  Italy,  this  year,  it  reached  an  unusual  extent,  commencing 
first  at  the  seaports  and  then  extending  widely  into  the  interior. 
The  first  considerable  coast  city  attacked  was  Genoa  (middle 
of  June).  Here,  from  June  13th  to  November  6th,  5,318  of  the 
inhabitants  were  attacked  (1  out  of  every  23)  and  2,936  died. 
Nizza  and  Turin  suflfered  less  severely.  In  Turin  there  were 
2,477  cases  vrith  1,041  deaths. 

In  the  country  the  epidemic  was  very  severe,  and  it  contin- 
ued in  some  places  through  the  winter. 

Savoy,  up  to  this  time  exempt,  was  visited  by  cholera  in 
July.  Chambrey,  Aix-de-Bains,  Montiers,  and  Annesy  were 
attacked  so  severely  that,  in  the  space  of  two  months,  eight  out 
of  every  thousand  inhabitants  died. 

Sardinia  was  attacked  in  August.  In  Cagliari  the  mortality 
was  high.  In  the  whole  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  this  year  (1854), 
there  were  45,000  cases  of  cholera  with  24,000  deaths. 

From  Piedmont  the  disease  extended  on  the  one  side  to 
Lower  Italy,  and  on  the  other  to  Lombardy;  it  also  extended 
.  to  the  south  and  east. 

Parma  and  Piacenza  were  attacked  at  the  commencement  of 
July,  but  there  was  a  greater  proportional  mortality  than  ex- 
tent; 533  of  the  inhabitants  were  attacked,  with  338  deaths. 

In  Tuscany  the  epidemic  was  more  widely  spread — Pisa,  Li- 
vomo,  and  Florence  being  the  places  most  severely  aflfected. 
The  disease  reached  Rome  July  22d  and  continued  until  the 
end  of  December.  1,668  were  attacked,  out  of  which  65  per 
cent  died. 

Naples  was  attacked  just  before  Rome,  and  from  the  end  of 
June  to  the  end  of  October,  12,641  (I  to  33)  were  attacked, 
with  7,436  deaths. 

On  the  island  of  Sicily  the  disease  raged  with  a  severity 
scarcely  observed  outside  of  India. 

In  the  space  of  two  months  20,000  died  of  90,000 inhabitants. 
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The  disease  was  of  a  mild  character  in  Palermo  (August  and 
September),  but  Catania  suffered  severely,  one  out  of  every  fif- 
teen of  the  inhabitants  being  attacked.  Taormina  and  Melazzo 
also  suffered  severely.  Towards  the  end  of  September  the  dis- 
ease disappeared  from  the  island,  but  it  continued  with  consid- 
erable severity  in  Malta. 

Easterly  from  Piedmont  the  disease  extended  to  Lombardy, 
but  was  not  severe.  In  Mailand  the  first  case  was  a  woman 
who  had  come  from  Genoa,  which  was  at  the  time  affected. 

The  epidemic  seems  to  have  commenced  with  a  woman,  who 
had  handled  clothes  which  a  peddler  had  brought  from  some 
distant  place. 

During  three  months  the  disease  in  Mailand  appeared  only 
as  isolated  cases,  mostly  imported;  but  the  epidemic  became 
established  in  October,  disappearing  near  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber. Out  of  371  cases  during  these  first  three  months,  41  were 
imported,  79  occurred  in  public  hospitals,  and  in  162  of  the  re- 
maining cases  there  was  clear  evidence  of  direct  communication 
with  persons  already  affected. 

Among  the  provinces  of  Lombardy,  Pavia  was  the  most 
severely  affected,  the  mortality  of  the  attacked  being  75  per 
cent.,  and  Como  suffered  with  scarcely  less  severity.  In  Lodi 
there  were  only  43  attacks  and  52  in  Cremona.  Isolated  cases 
occurred  in  Brescia  and  Bergamo,  while  Londrio  and  Mantua 
escaped. 

In  the  whole  of  Lombardy  3,116  were  attacked,  and  2,127 
died. 

In  Venetia,  Venice  was  attacked  in  the  fall  and  the  disease 
remained'  until  April,  1855,  then  after  a  short  interval  reap- 
peared in  May,  forming  a  focus  from  which  the  greater  part 
of  the  Austrian  monarchy  was  infected. 

Up  to  this  time  Switzerland  had  enjoyed  a  peculiar  immu- 
nity, although  the  canton  of  Tessin  was  repeatedly  attacked 
without  the  disease  extending  interiorly.  But  in  this  year 
(1854)  other  parts  became  infected.  In  tiie  first  part  of  August 
the  disease  appeared  in  the  canton  of  Aargau,  in  the  city  of 
Aarau.  During  three  weeks,  only  isolated  cases  occurred,  and 
then  the  epidemic  was  fully  established.  There  were  81  deaths 
in  Aarau.  Tessin  was  attacked  at  about  the  same  time  with 
Aargau. 
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In  Germany,  Bavaria  suffered 'severely;  the  general  flux  of 
visitors  from  all  directions  to  the  industrial  exhibition  at  Mu- 
nich may  have  had  some  part  in  the  production  of  the  diseaae. 
By  the  end  of  July  three  cases  occurred  in  Munich,  and  wrly 
in  August  the  epidemic  was  fully  developed.  The  nMiximfm 
was  August  22d,  when  216  were  attacked. 

The  disease  lingered  until  the  following  April,  ajid  during 

.  this  period  4,834  were  attacked,  with  2,223  deaths  (45  per  ct) 

Munich  formed  the  focus  from  which  other  parts  of  Germany 

.  were  infected.    Upper  Bavaria  suffered  a  larger  proportion  of 

sickness  than  the  neighbouring  districts,  there  being  4,509  deaths. 

In  Swabia  and  Neuburg  the  disease  extended  widely,  and 
.  before  the  end  of  the  year  1,879  deaths  occurred.    In  the  whole 
of  Bavaria,  from  July  1,  1854,  to  April  5,  1855,  there  were 
14,874  attacks  with  7,370  deaths. 

The  northern  part  of  Germany  remained  almost  free  from 
oholera  during  this  year;  in  Berlin  only  58  cases  occurred,  and 
these  were  isolated  cases  at  a  time  when  the  disease  had  for- 
merly raged  at  its  maximum  intensity. 

In  the  Austrian  monarchy  Vienna  was  the  only  place  severely 
attacked,  although  numerous  isolated  cases  appeared  in  some 
.other  parts  of  the  monarchy.  In  the  early  part  of  June  the 
first  two  cases  occurred  in  Vienna.  In  the  commencement  iso- 
lated cases  became  frequent,  and  by  the  31st  of  July  the  dis- 
ease assumed  an  epidemic  form.  In  October  the  disease  rapidly 
approached  its  acme,  the  21st  being  the  day  of  maximum  in- 
tensity, 210  being  attacked  on  that  day.  By  the  5th  of  No- 
vember the  number  of  daily  attacks  were  much  diminished, 
and  by  the  6th  of  February  (1855)  the  disease  had' quite  dis- 
appeared. During  the  five  months  from  the  1st  of  August, 
5,255  were  attacked  (one  per  cent,  of  the  population)  with 
2,122  deaths. 

On  the  10th  of  October  the  first  case  was  observed  in  Pesth, 
and  up  to  the  end  of  December  363  cases  occurred.  During 
the  fall  isolated  cases  were  noticed  in  Prague,  but  the  disease 
did  not  assume  an  epidemic  form  until  the  next  year.   - 

At  the  seat  of  the  war  which  was  carried  on  this  year  be- 
tween Russia  and  Turkey,  the  disease  developed  a  destiuc- 
tire  epidemic.    The  immense  preparation  made  in  the  south  of 
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Prance,  bringing  together  8o  many  troops,  some  of  whom  came 
from  infected  districts,  may  have  assisted  in  giving  the  diseaise 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Marseilles  a  type  of  snch  severity. 

From  Marseilles  almost  the  whole  of  European  and  Asiatic 
Tnrkey  was  infected.  July  5th,  the  steamer  " JEgyptus"  ar- 
rived at  Gallipoli  from  Marseilles  with  a  French  army  corps, 
aad  at  the  same  time  a  French  army  corps  in  good  health  was 
stationed  in  Gallipoli.  On  the  passage,  ten  soldiers  died  of 
cholera,  and  when  the  troops  were  landed,  forty  were  still  sick. 
The  disease  now  rapidly  spread  among  the  French  troops  and 
«oon  extended  to  the  inhabitants,  and  at  the  same  time  cases 
were  reported  at  Syra,  Smyrna  and  the  Dardanelles,  which  had 
almost  daily  communication  with  the  troops  transported  from 
France. 

During  the  whole  of  July  cholera  existed  in  Constantinople 
among  the  troops  which  were  transported  from  the  west,  both 
dnring  their  passage  and  after  their  location  in  the  city.  In 
August  cases  occurred  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  and  up  to  the 
end  of  November  the  number  of  cases  reached  1,800.  In  the 
middle  of  August  the  Anglo-French  army  commenced  its  pas- 
sage on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  During  the  passage  many 
soldiers  were  taken  sick.  All  were  landed  upon  the  shore  of 
Bolgaria,  and  the  troops  at  Varna  were  soon  attacked. 

Everywhere  along  the  land  and  water  routes  of  the  troops 
the  disease  appeared.  With  the  arrival  of  the  troops  in  the 
Crimea,  September  15th,  the  disease  was  brought  to  the  north 
coasts  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  disease  attacked  the  Anglo- 
French  fleet  and  existed  also  in  Sevastopol.  When  the  camps 
were  formed  at  Balaklava,  cholera  raged  among  the  troops 
with  extraordinary  severity,  continuing  until  the  middle  of  No- 
vember. From  the  Crimea  the  disease  extended  easterly  to 
Anapa,  and  farther  to  the  Arabian  coast,  reaching  Batum  and 
Trebizond  (Riglar).  The  Asiatic  provinces  of  Turkey  were 
also  attacked  from  the  west.  Smyrna  was  infected  from  Gal- 
lipoli, bat  the  disease  did  not  extend  far  into  the  interior. 
Bulgaria,  infected  from  Tama,  was  more  extensively  attacked, 
as  were  also  Rumili  and  the  districts  upon  the  Donau.  Soon 
after  the  disease  appeared  in  Schimnla,  Ruschuk,  Silestria, 
then  passed  over  the  Donau  to  Guirgevo  and  Bukarest.    The 
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i^ontinnal  communication  of  the  transport  shipe  and  Greeian 
coast,  especially  the  military  occupation  of  Pireeas,  produced 
an  extensive  spread  of  the  disease  upon  the  islands  and  the 
mainland.  In  June,  a  numb^  of  troops  from  Marseilles  wore 
landed  at  Piraeus.  Many  of  the  troops  were  already  sickiritli 
the  disease  when  they  landed.  Up  to  the  end  of  June  cbolem 
was  confined  to  the  troops,  but  on  the  first  of  July  the  epidemic 
was  declared  to  exist  among  both  foreigners  and  natives. 

On  the  4th  of  July  all  communication  with  Piraras  was  i^ 
terdicted,  the  land  routes  to  Athens,  however,  being  open. 
Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  cholera  at  Pirseus  the  disease 
appeared  also  among  the  Egean  islands  and  in  Bgina. 

On  the  22d  of  July  the  disease  appeared  at  S3rra,  and  soon 
after  at  Milsane,  Paros,  and  Antiparos.  After  the  epidemic 
had  considerably  abated  and  in  some  places  disappeared  among 
the  Egean  islands,  Athens  was  attacked.  The  disease  remained 
here  two  months.  Communication  with  Athens  was  only  pip- 
tially  interdicted,  the  land  routes  remaining  open.  Many  of 
the  inhabitants  fled  to  various  parts  of  Attica,  Megara  and 
Boeotia,  carrying  the  disease  with  them.  Nevertheless,  tbe 
epidemic  was  confined  to  Athens. 

While  cholera  was  thus  expanding  upon  the  south^n  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  it  was  no  less  active  in  the  nortti  and  west. 
The  epidemic  of  the  previous  year  had  scarcely  disappeared  in 
England  when  the  number  of  isolated  cases  began  to  increase 
rapidly.  During  July,  August  and  September,  London  was 
ovemm,  and  Scotland  also  was  attacked.  During  the  whole 
epidemic,  from  July  to  December,  3,097  persons  died  of  diar- 
Aoea  and  10,785  of  cholera.    (Drasche,  p.  81.) 

The  density  of  the  population  had  no  considerable  influence 
on  the  rate  of  mortality,  but  the  influence  of  elevation  on  the 
severity  of  the  disease  was  remarked.  In  some  districts  the 
rate  of  mortality  was  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  elevation.  The 
blockade  of  the  Baltic  Sea  by  the  combined  fleet  seems  to  have 
assisted  the  northern  extension  of  the  disease;  the  English 
ships  entered  the  Baltic  with  cholera  patients  on  board.  Inr 
July  the  disease  existed  throughout  the  whole  fleet,  hot  it  grad- 
ually disappeared  when  the  vessels  left  tiie  infected  places  and 
went  to  sea. 
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.  After  the  occnpft^ic^B  of  Alaod  hj  the  troops  the  disease  rap- 
idly spread  among  the  French  land  forces  and  extended  thence 
to  Svedeu,  and  in  the  meantime  the  Russian  coast  of  the  Bal- 
tie,  where  troops  were  also  stationed,  was  attacked.  Cliolera 
speared  in  Cronstadt  on  the  &th  of  July  and  soon  after  on 
the  coast  of  Finland,  where  communication  was  frequent  with 
the  fleet. 

With  the  commencement  of  August  cholera  appeared  in 
Gonr land  and  Livonia,  then  at  Petersburg. 

In  its  further  extension,  the  disease  reached  Yaroslave  and 
Oufa. 

In  Sweden  the  disease  infected  the  eastern  coast,  but  did  not 
have  a  considerable  extension.  Stockholm  seems  to  have 
received  the  disease  by  voyagers  from  Aland.  Isolated  cases 
occurred  as  early  as  the  2l8t  of  August,  but  the  epidemic  was 
officially  declared  on  the  18th  of  September,  although  250  cases 
had  already  happened. 

Beyond  Stockholm  the  disease  made  but  little  progress,  and 
its  course  was  in  nearly  the  same  directions  as  in  the  previous 
epidemic  of  1859.  Although  the  disease  occurred  at  a  consid- 
erabte  distance  beyond  Stockholm  (at  Gotheborg)  it  nowhere 
assumed  the  proportions  of  a  considerable  epidemic,  the  total 
attacks  being  3,038,  with  1,212  deaths. 

The  epidemic  of  1854  was  not  confined  to  Europe;  Asia  and 
America  were  also  visited  by  the  disease. 

In  Persia,  as  in  former  years,  it  appeared  in  summer,  but 

without  causing  a  considerable  mortality.    When  it  appeared 

at  Teheran,  the  Persian  court  again  fled  to  the  Yale  of  Laa. 

The  disease  did  not  follow  them.    Diseased  regiments  became 

.'  free  from  the  disease  in  a  few  days  after  arriving  in  the  vale. 

In  North  America  cholera  spread  from  New  York  over  the 
neighboring  States  to  Canada,  and  from  New  Orleans  along 
the  Mississippi,  extending  over  the  Southern  and  Western 
.  States.  At  many  places  along  the  coast  German  emigrants 
brought  the  fii-st  cases.  Cholera  occurred  in  Mezico  at  about 
the  same  time,  the  city  being  attacked  in  June. 

Among  the  West  India  Islands,  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  Antigua, 
Grenada,  St.  Lucia  and  Trinidad  were  attacked  in  the  spring. 
In  South  America  the  disease  appeared  repeated  in  New 
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Oranada,  the  western  coast  and  the  neighborhood  of  Bogota 
suffering  most. 

In  1855  cholera  attaiaed  a  more  considerable  extension  than 
in  the  previous  yean  With  the  eommencement  of  spring  a 
general  outbreak  ooeurred  on  the  Apennine  Peninsula,  oom- 
mendog  almost  simultaneously  in  Upper  and  Lower  Italy.  In 
the  beginning  of  June  the  disease  appeared  at  Genoa,  in  Au- 
gust, at  Nizza  and  several  other  Piedmontese  cities  (Tortona, 
Babbio,  Voghera,  etc)  Turin  was  attacked  with  great  se- 
verity (one  out  of  every  fifty-eight  of  the  inhabitants).  In 
Piedmont,  one  of  every  hundred  and  four  was  attacked.  In 
July  the  Island  of  Sardinia  was  attacked;  in  Algheri  and 
Oristano  the  disease  was  well  marked,  while  in  Lassari  Utite 
mortality  was  so  high  in  the  middle  of  August  that  from  two 
hundred  to  three  hundred  died  daily. 

At  the  same  time  cholera  existed  in  Parma  and  Piacenza, 
causing  13,533  attacks  and  8,118  deaths  up  to  the  8th  of 
November. 

Modena  escaped  the  epidemic  of  the,  previous  year,  but  was 
now  severely  attacked.  The  firat  cases  occurred  in  the  com- 
mencement of  July,  on  the  flat  lands;  later  and  more  numerous 
cases  appeared  in  Modena,  Reggio,  Gkcrastalla,  Frignano,  Gar- 
sagnana  and  Mossa;  11,657  were  attacked,  with  6,722  deaths. 

In  Tuscany  the  epidemic  of  this  year  was  a  continuation  of 
the  previous,  appearing  in  February  and  persisting  till  the  end 
of  July.  In  Florence,  where  cholera  appeared  in  the  com- 
mencement of  February,  6,009  were  attacked,  with  3,006  deaths. 
Pisa,  Livorno,  Lucca  and  the  Island  of  Elba  were  successively 
attacked. 

With  the  commencement  of  October  the  disease  diminished 
materially,  and  by  the  middle  of  November  it  had  about  dis* 
appeared.  In  the  whole  of  Tuscany,  49,618  were  attacked, 
with  25,941  deaths;  almost  half  the  fatal  cases  occurred  in 
August.  Bologna  was  attacked  in  May,  Ferrara  in  June, 
Romagna  in  July.  Ravenna,  Forli,  Faenza  and  Ancona  were 
also  attacked,  but  lees  severely.  Southerly,  in  the  interior, 
ihe  disease  assumed  a  mild  type. 

Cholera  appeared  in  Rome  at  the  commencement  of  June, 
the  neighborhood  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  being  the  most 
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severely  attacked*    la  December  llie  diieaae  ^sappeared  from 
Rome. 

In  the  Sicilies  isolated  cases  ocourred  in  the  early  part  of 

^  June,  the  epidemic  becoming  sooner  established  on  the  island. 

Catania,  Syracuse,  Palermo  and  Measba  were  severely  attacked. 

In  Messina  one  of  every  eix  inhabitants  .was  attacked;  in 
Catania  one  in  every  fifteen;  and  in  Palermo  one  to  every 
thirty'three.  In  Naples  cholera  existed  as  an  epidemic  in  Au- 
gust, attacking  one  of  every  thirty-three  of  the  inhabitants. 

At  the  same  time  with  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  Lower 
Italy  the  disease  appeared  in  Lombardy  and  Venetia.  Venice 
was  the  focus  from  which  were  infected  Yenetia,  Lombardy 
and  the  southwestern  part  of  Austria.  The  disease  extended 
along  the  Adriatic  coast,  and  also  to  Karnthen,  Tyrol  and 
Erain. 

The  epidemic  of  1854  in  Austria  was  continued  into  the  fol- 
lowing year.  In  Prague,  Pesth,  £zeszow,  Galicia,  and  several 
places  near  Venice,  isolated  cases  occurred  through  the  winter 
of  1854-5. 

In  the  spring  the  number  of  cases  increased  and  many  more 
places  were  attacked.  The  disease  extended  so  widely  that  by 
the  commencement  of  August  the  whole  of  Austria  was  over- 
run,  excepting  the  dukedom  of  Salzburg.  In  Venice,  from 
May  to  the. 27th  of  August  1,144  were  attacked  with  677 
death  s.  In  its  extension  from  Venice  the  disease  did  not 
always  follow  the  principal  land  or  sea  ways,  taking  in  some 
cases  the  most  unusual  directions.  The  first  cases  in  Treviso 
occurred  in  the  commencement  of  May,  and  by  August  all  the 
sects  were  involved,  the  number  of  cases  being  9,663,  with 
4,398  deaths.  In  Padua,  10,185  cases,  5,392  deaths;  Bovigo, 
3,505  cases,  1,871  deaths;  Udine,  12,266  cases,  5,443  deaths; 
Balluno,  3,747  cases,  1,764  deaths;  Vicao^a,  11,583  cases, 
5,636  deaths;  Verona,  16,039  cases,  8,113  deaths.  The  dis- 
ease was  equally  severe  in  all  Venetia;  72,059  were  attacked, 
with  35,340  deaths^  according  to  the  official  accounts. 

In  Lombardy  the  disease  appeared  later,  there  being  64,456 
cases,  with  34,114  deaths.  In  both  Venetia  and  Lombardy 
the  country  suffered  more  proportionally  than  the  cities,  and 
the  principal  routes  of  the  disease  were  along  the  high  lands. 
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Cholera  extended  to  Tyrol,  appearing  in  Trient  in  June;  in 
many  of  the  eastern  districts  during  the  following  month.  In 
the  district  of  Trient,  from  Jnne  to  the  commencement  of  No- 
vember, there  were  14,119  cases,  with  6,078  deaths. 

In  August  the  disease  invaded  the  northern  districts.  In 
South  Tyrol  there  were  15,073  caaes,with  6,299  deaths.  Along 
the  eastern  coast  of  Italy  the  disease  had  a  considerable  exten- 
sion. In  twenty-two  districts,  containing  22,521  inhabitants, 
1,231  were  attacked,  with  741  deaths.  Cholera  appeared  at 
Trieste  in  June,  reaching  its  acme  in  July;  4,323  were  attack- 
ed, with  1,792  deaths  in  the  city;  while  in  the  whole  district 
there  were  13,420  cases,  with  4,722  deaths. 

In  the  city  of  Vienna  two  cases  of  cholera  occurred  on  the 
20th  of  April,  and  on  the  28th  of  May  the  third  case  appeared 
in  a  convent  in  Leopoldstadt,  where  four  additional  cases 
appeared  on  the  3d  and  4th  of  Jnne.  On  the  lOtb  of  June  a 
local  epidemic  commenced  in  a  place  where  a  considerable 
nnmber  of  deaths  occurred  in  two  honses.  In  a  few  days  the 
number  of  cases  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  there  was  no 
longer  any  doubt  of  a  general  epidemic.  Up  to  the  end  of 
June  135  cases  had  occurred  in  the  city,  with  72  deaths;  and 
during  the  next  month  the  disease  increased  rapidly,  reaching 
its  maxinium  about  the  4th  of  August.  It  did  not  entirely  dis- 
appear until  January  (1856).  During  the  whole  continuance 
of  the  epidennc  in  Vienna  there  were  6,685  cases,  with  2,948 


The  districts  about  the  March  and  Taya  were  overrun  by  a 
mild  epidemic,  and  in  Upper  Austria  the  disease  was  limited. 
Linz  was  attacked  on  the  25th  of  June,  and  during  the  three 
months  the  epidemic  continued  there  were  913  cases,  with  488 
deaths. 

On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Danube  cholera  did  not  appear 
until  the  30th  of  July,  and  then  only  with  a  limited  extent. 
At  the  end  of  May  the  disease  appeared  near  Brunn,  and  at 
Brunn  soon  after  (June).  During  four  months  1,027  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Brunn  were  attacked,  and  860  died.  On  the 
flatlands  of  this  district  311  sub-districts  were  attacked,  there 
being  (in  the  entire  district  of  Brunn)  16,892  cases,  with  6,140 
dea&B.    In  the  Znaimar  district  the  total  number  of  attacks 
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was  7,849,  with  2,1 16  fatal  cases.  In  the  neighboring  districts 
the  proportion  of  cholera  cases  was  similar.  In  all  Mahren 
there  were  45,808  cases,  with  16,620  deaths. 

Silesia  was  infected  from  Mahren  and  Galicia.  Brelitz  was 
the  first  place  attacked  in  Silesia  (Jnly).  Troppan  was  at* 
tacked  August  7th.  Up  to  the  16th  of  September  there  were 
168  cases,  with  89  deaths.  In  all  Silesia  there  were  4,654 
cases  and  1,914  deaths. 

In  Bohemia  the  epidemic  was  also  of  a  mild  character. 
Cholera  appeared  at  Prague  May  20th,  where,  until  the  25th 
of  September,  there  were  1,991  cases,  with  1,085  deaths.  The 
districts  neighboring  Prague  sufiered  the  most  severely  of  the 
Bohemian  districts.  In  all  Bohemia  there  were  15,347  cases, 
with  6,779  deaths. 

In  Galicia  the  epidemic  was  more  severe  than  in  Silesia, 
there  being  128,213  cases  and  52,304  deaths.  In  the  eastern 
section  of  Galicia  the  cases  were  more  numerous,  but  the  rate 
of  mortality  was  about  the  same  in  both. 

Cholera  appeared  in  Hungary  in  the  fall  of  1854,  but  there 
was  no  general  epidemic  until  the  following  spring.  In  Pesth 
the  first  case  happened  April  23d,  and  the  disease  disappeared 
by  the  15th  of  November,  after  attacking  3,019,  with  1,581 
deaths. 

In  Dalmatia  the  disease  appeared  in  the  city  of  Zara  June 
27th;  thence  till  the  end  of  September  there  were  170  attacks, 
with  103  deaths.  In  all  Dalmatia  there  were  14,399  cases, 
with  5,606  deaths. 

During  the  epidemic  of  1855,  in  the  whole  Austrian  monar- 
chy there  were  662,814  cases  of  the  disease,  with  270,915 
deaths. 

The  disease  extended  northerly  from  Austria  and  overran 
Prussia.  In  the  commencement  of  June  Thorn  and  Danzig 
were  attacked,  and  these  places  formed  the  starting  points 
from  which  the  whole  country  was  overrun. 

Breslau  was  attacked  at  the  end  of  July;  the  disease  disap- 
peared by  the  2d  of  November,  after  1,495  attacks.  Berlin 
was  attacked  on  the  1st  of  August.  The  epidemic  continued 
eighteen  weeks.    There  were  2,172  cases,  with  1,385  deaths. 

In  Paris  the  first  cases  occurred  in  February,  and  up  to  Au- 
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gUBt  only  60  cases  happened.  In  August  there  were  145  cases, 
in  September  848,  in  October  304,  in  November  149. 

In  Marseilles  the  epidemic  became  established  in  August. 

Amsterdam  was  attacked  in  August,  and  the  epidemic 
reached  its  acme  in  October. 


REVIEWS  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 

Orthopraxy :  The  Mechanical  Treatment  of  DeformUies,  DebUUiu,  and 
DeficUndes  of  the  Human  Frame.  A  Manual.  Bj  Hbnry 
Heather  Bigo,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.  E.;  Anatomical  Mechanist  to  the 
Queen  and  Priuce  of  Wales,  the  Royal  Hospitals  of  Chelsea  and 
Qreenwicb,  etc.,  etc.    London :  1865. 

The  introduction  to  the  work  now  before  as  occupies  upwards  of 
seventy  pages,  and  consists,  first,  of  an  earnest  and  well  considered 
appeal  for  the  recognition  by  the  profession  of  the  importance,  dignity 
and  legitimacy  of  mechanical  therapeutics,  both  as  a  science  and  an  art; 
second,  of  an  interesting  resumd  of  the  history  of  the  art  ^  and,  thirdly, 
of  an  argument  for  the  nacre  general  employment  of  gymnastics  and 
localized  movements  in  tbe^prevention  as  well  as  the  cure  of  deformi- 
ties. In  speaking  under  the  first  head  of  the  "  evils  of  an  em{»irical 
system  of  mechanical  therapeutics/'  our  author  holds  the  following 
language,  the  justice  of  which  will  be  acknowledged  by  every  physi- 
cian who  has  paid  eoD6«ientious  attention  to  this  subject.  ''Light- 
ness of  an  instrument  is  too  often  sought,  even  now,  at  the  expense 
of  more  iaopottant  properties.  These  evils  were  and  are  the  neces- 
sary resdt  of  an  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  lesions  to  be  treated. 
The  scientific  mechanist  constructs  his  appliances  from  an  accurate 
estimate  of  the  character  and  arrangement  of  the  force  needed,  and  of 
the  strength  of  material  required  to  meet  the  object  he  has  in  view. 
Hence  he  avoids,  on  the  one  hand,  too  great  complexity,  and  on  the 
other  a  deceptive  simplicity  of  construction.  He  economizes  his  ma- 
terial, moreover,  in  the  only  manner  in  which  economy  can  be  legiti- 
mately carried  out,  that  is,  by  using  so  much  as  may  be  needed  prop- 
erly to  secure  the  end  he  would  attain,  and  no  more.  He  thus  com- 
bines the  greatest  ofiBciency  with  the  greatest  attainable  lightness  con- 
sistent with  efficlt'ncy;  and  the  indispensable  qualities  of  the  mechan- 
ism are  not  sacrificed  to  *a  meretricious  parade  of  manipulation  and 
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elegance  of  finish."  *'  Mechaoical  therapeutics/'  he  claims,  "  Bust  be 
prscticed  as  a  separate  craft,''  and  in  this  he  undoobtcdlf  states  a 
tni>th.  Slowly  bat  surely  the  profession  are  awaking  to  a  realization 
of  this  fact.  Every  family  physician  feels  the  need  of  experts  to  whom 
he  can  refer  cases  of  this  kind — cases  which  demand  the  deiotion  of 
much  time,,  the  invention  of  mechanical  appliances  and  familiarity  with 
their  application.  It  is  certain  that  "  this  branch  of  the  healing  art 
needs  a  special  training  and  must  be  followed  as  an  independent  pur- 
soit^"  in  order  that  the  science  may  be  developed  to  its  full  capacity 
for  good,  and  the  opprobrium  which  has  so  long  tested  on  the  profes- 
sion  in  this  regard  be  removed.  "  While  it  is  necessary,"  he  cootinues, 
**  that  the  meekaaieal  therapeotist  should,  on  the  one  hand,  undergo 
a  certain  amount  of  surgical  education,  on  the  other,  he  must  be  taught 
the  mechaoic^s  handicraft." 

What  ths  '^  certain  amount  o£  surgical  education"  is,  we  are  not 
told.  For  ourselves,  we  hold  that  the  education  of  the  mechanical 
therapeutist  should  be  essentially  that  of  the  physiciao.  He  most,  of 
course,  be  familiar  with  anatomy,  both  theoretically  and  {Hractically, 
with  physiology  and.  pathology,,  and  to  some  extent  with  general  ther* 
apeutics.    In  short,  he  should  be  a  physician. 

The  second  part  of  the  introduction  is  an  interesting  historical 
sketch  of  the  advanaes  that  have  been  made  since  the  time  of  Uippoo- 
rates  in  this  special  branch  of  medical  art,  and  evinces  considerable 
familiarity  with  the  literature  of  the  subject. 

In  the  last  division  of  the  iniroductiun  our  author  strikes  at  an  evil 
which  no  physician  can  contemplate  without  dismay,  and  which  pre- 
vails to  a  much  more  alarming  extent  in  our  coui^ry  even  than  in 
England.  On  page  70  be  says:  "  Latterly,  the  habit  of  resti*aining 
all  playful  gayety,  under  the  impression  that  it  betrays  vulgarity  of  maa- 
ner,  has  been  attended  with  the  most  serious  consequences  to  the  phys- 
ical development  of  the  rising  generation.  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
enormQus  increase  in  spinal  curvature  which  has  taken  place  during 
the  last  twenty  years  may  be  traced  much  more  to  the  imprudence  of 
forbidding  '  romps'  and  other  robust  exercises  of  '  childhood  taking 
holiday,'  than  to  any  suppositious  diminution  in  the  constitutional 
power  of  mankind.  What  is  needed  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting 
this  serious  and  growing  evil  is  to  insist  upon  the  adoption  of  regnla- 
lated  gymnastic  movements  during  a  certain  part  of  the  day,  accom- 
panied, as  far  as  possible,  with  free  and  unrestrained  bodily  exercise." 

The  arrangement  of  the  work  is  extremely  methodical.  The  divis- 
ion into  chapters  is  founded  on  regional  anatomy,  the  head  and  neck 
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occapying  the  first;  the  upper  extremities,  the  Becond;  the  trook,  tke 
third;  aud  the  lower  extremities,  the  fourth  and  last.  Each  cfaafiter 
is  divided  into  three  heads,  oorresponding  to  those  of  the  title,  defar- 
mities,  debilities,  deficiencies,  while  nnder  debilities,  in  each  case,  ia  a 
SttbdiTisioQ  relating  to  the  gymnastics  or  moTements  of  tlie  r^iion. 
**  Deformities"  is  allowed  to  apply  only  to  those  malpositicns  wUeh 
result  from  muscular  or  cicatricial  contractions;  *' Debilitiea"  to  those 
which  depend  on  paralysis  or  atrophy  of  the  maseles,  from  whatever 
cause;  while  "  Deficiencies,''  of  course,  covers  all  lenses  of  substanoe, 
whether  by  amputation  or  by  diseased  action. 

In  speaking  of  angular  cervical  curvature  our  author  saya:  "  Mr. 
Bishop  has  suggested  a  very  valuable  apparatus  for  angular  cervical 
curvature.  It  is  composed  of  a  light  padded  plate,  accurately  moulded 
to  the  spine,  and  having  at  its  upper  margin  an  occipital  rest,  which 
possesses  free  motion  horizontally  and  anteriorly,  partial  motion  pos- 
teriorly, but  no  motion  at  all  laterally.  When  this  apparatoa  is 
affiled,  and  firmly  secured  by  shoulder  loops,  thoracic  and  pelvic 
bands,  it  supports  and  fixes  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spine,  wbile 
permitting  free  motion  of  the  head  in  every  direction  but  that  likely 
to  do  barm." 

This  apparatus  we  consider  cumbersome  and  Ul  adapted  to  the 
object  to  be  held  in  view  in  treating  this  affection.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  relieve  the  diseased  vertebrsB  from  the  superincnmbent  we^ht 
of  the  head,  no  fear  is  expressed  of  the  anterior  bending  of  the  spine, 
but  lateral  motion  is  carefully  guarded  against  as  that  which  alone  is 
dangerous. 

In  our  view,  lateral  motion  is  not  dangerous  save  in  those  rare  cases 
when  the  atlas  and  axis  are  the  seat  of  disease,  but  anterior  motion  is 
dangerous  and  distressing  to  the  last  degree.  In  the  consideration  of 
the  same  affection,  existing  in  the  dorsal  or  lumbar  region  of  the 
spine,  we  are  not  more  iavorably  impressed  with  our  author's  views. 
He  offers  us  nothing  better  than  the  old  fashioned  corset,  or  cuirass, 
and  the  lateral  crutch  acting  from  a  pelvic  band  against  the  axilla. 
"  No  pressure,"  he  tells  us,  "  can  be  borne  upon  the  arc  of  curvature 
or  the  immediately  adjacent  region,  and  the  projection,  unless  arrest- 
ed, increases  rapidly If  powerful  pressure  were  em- 

ployed  upon  the  arc  of  curvature,  a  diseased  state  of  the  vertebra 
existing,  not  only  would  considerable  pain  be  excited,  but  all  the 
symptoms  accompanying  the  curvature  would  be  greatly  aggravated." 
Now  this  is  not  strictly  true.  Pressure  carefully  and  judiciously  ap- 
plied cannot  only  be  borne,  but  is  grateful;  not  only  does  not  exag^ 
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^enite,  bnt  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  remarkably  diminishes  the 
sereritj  of  the  accompanying  symptoms.  Handreds  of  patients  who 
are  now  deriving  at  once  comfort  and  benefit  from  the  nse  of  the 
iippliances  devised  by  Drs.  Davis  and  Taylor,  of  this  city,  can  bear 
willing  testimony  to  this  fact.  Indeed  the  success  which  has  attended 
the  modes  of  treatment  adopted  by  these  gentlemen  has  been  snch  as 
to  induce  most  of  onr  instrument  makers  to  introduce  into  their  appar 
ratus  for  this  affection  more  of  the  antero^posterior  action  and  to  de- 
pend less  on  the  lateral  support — which  latter,  we  may  remark,  is 
entirely  inadequate  to  predace  the  results  expected  from  it. 

"  Deformities,"  i.  e.,  contractions,  affecting  the  articulations  of  the 
extremities,  whether  apper  or  lower,  are  to  be  overcome  by  gradual 
force,  the  ratchet  and  pinion  being  the  preferable  mode  of  applying 
it.  The  only  point  of  importance  which  the  author  suggests  in  this 
connection  is  the  necessity  for  making  the  axis  of  the  splint,  or  instru- 
ment used  for  this  purpose,  coincide  with  the  axis  of  the  joint  through 
which  the  motion  is  to  take  place.  In  regard,  however,  to  movements 
of  the  contracted  or  paralyzed  extremities,  his  remarks  are  just  and 
worthy  of  attentive  consideration.  On  p.  147  he  says:  "  Systematic, 
passive  or  active  movemetts,  together  with  kneading  and  friction, 
-are  required  in  almost  ail  cases  of  contraction  of  the  various  joints, 
and  in  paralyzed  states  of  the  limbs.  By  the  latter  means  the  nutri- 
ition  of  the  muscles  is  maintained;  by  the  former,  their  (hnctions  and 
obedience  to  the  will  are  gradually  restored.  Even  where  the  entire 
flexors  of  a  paralyzed  limb  are  more  or  less  contracted  from  severe 
irritative  lesion  of  the  nervous  centres,  the  contraction  may  be  much 
ameliorated  by  a  careful  nse  of  kneading  and  passive  movemeiUsP  This 
last  sentence  we  regard  as  enunciating  a  truth  of  the  highest  import- 
ance. To  assist  the  operator  in  carrying  out  the  movements  intelli- 
gently, he  gives  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  mechanism  of  the  articulations 
of  the  upper  extremity,  which  will  be  found  quite  valuable  for  refet^ 
ence.  It  is  difficult,  also,  to  overestimate  the  importance  of  the  idea 
contained  in  the  following  sentence  (p  153):  ''In  carrying  out  pas- 
sive movements  it  is  important  to  induce  the  patient  to  attempt  to  aid 
the  muscular  action  by  voluntary  effort.  He  must  endeavor  to  sup- 
plement the  extrinsic  help  by  the  exercise  of  his  will.  It  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  operator  to  place  the  limb  through  different  move^ 
ments;  the  patient's  mind,  so  to  speak,  must  be  coaxed  hade  into  the 
paralyzed  limhP  This  expression  very  happily  conveys  the  idea  of  the 
gradual  re-establishment  of  the  interrupted  connection  between  the 
brain  and  the  muscle  by  the  oft-repeated  exercise  of  the  act  of  volition. 
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It  is  as  tboagh  each  renewed  effort  carried  the  nervoas  force  a  little 
fbrther  along  the  conducting  nerve,  until  it  finally  reached  the  ultimate 
fibrillse  and  culminated  in  the  long  desired  action.  And  whether  the 
moYements  are  given  by  the  hand  of  an  assistant  or  by  means  of  app^r 
ratus,  the  end  should  always  be  kept  in  view  of  allowing  the  patient 
to  suppose  that  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  effect  which  he  sees  is  pro- 
duced by  his  own  effort.  He  is  thus  encouraged  to  persevere,  and  the 
etimulus  of  a  well  grounded  hope  adds  to  the  chances  of  success. 

The  most  satisfactory  portions  of  the  work,  to  us,  are  those  devoted 
to  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  and  to  talipes.  The  question  of  the 
production  of  vertebral  curves  is  discussed  with  great  mechanical 
exactness  and  ability.  The  author  entirely  disagrees  vrith  Mr.  Wm. 
Adams  in  his  theory  that  the  spina  is  held  so  evenly  in  equilibrium,  by 
the  articulations  of  the  osseous  structures,  that  the  muscles  acting 
upon  it  are  simply  in  a  state  of  "  vigilant  repose,"  and  we  think  his 
exceptions  well  taken.  He  says  (p.  203);  ''A  more  mischievous 
error  I  believe  could  not  have  been  promulgated.  It  requires  us,  ia 
considering  spinal  curvature,  to  set  aside  the  agents  by  which  alone 
action  is  impressed  upon  the  column,  and  which  govern  and  participate 
in  all  its  movements,  and  look  upon  the  latter  simply  as  an  elastic^ 
weight-carrying  body,  liable  to  be  weakened  solely  by  changes  within 
its  structures.  It  is  evident  that  to  attempt  to  solve  a  mechanical 
problem,  without  considering  allr  the  data  entering  into^  it^.  is  an. 
absurdity." 

The  causes  of  true  lateral  curvature  he  considers  to  be,  (L)  Eailnra 
of  equilibrium  between  the  resistance  of  the  vertebral  column  and  the 
weight  of  the  body  alone,  or  over-weighted  with  burdens;  {2)  Muscu- 
lar tractions;  (3)  Frequent  repetitions  of  an  attitude  in  which  the 
spinal  column  is  curved,  and  its  ultimate  results;  (1st)  Absorption  of 
material  on  the  depressed  side;  (2d)  Retraction  of  the  spinal  ligaments 
and  muscles,  also  on  the  depressed  side ;  ( 3d)  The  formation  of  a  seriea 
of  two  or  more  curves,  antagonizing  each  other  in  force  and  direction,, 
and  compensatory  of  the  original  abnormal  deflection  by  tending  to 
maintain  the  head  in  a  perpendicular  situation  to  the  feet;  and,  (4) 
Retraction  and  subsequent  wasting  of  the  muscles  from  diminished  ac- 
tion within  the  concavity  of  the  curves."  What  the  general  e-ondition 
pf  the  system  is  which  leads  to  this  ''  failure  of  equilibrium"  or  this 
irregular  *'  muscular  tractiou"  he  does  not  attempt  to  explain,  confinii^ 
)umself  exclusively  to  the  mechanical  view  of  the  subject. 

His  plan  of  treatment  is  moderate  and  rational,  derived  both  from 
his  own  experience  and  his  observation  of  the  labors  and  results  of 
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others.  "  O jmDaetics,''  h%  PAjn,  on  page  889, '"  eonstitote  one  of  the 
most  imporUnt  means  we  posdess  for  retnedying  spinal  debility  and  dis- 
tortion. Within  the  paat  thirty  years  several  attempts  have  been  made 
to  redace  those  mascolar  exercises  to  a  system  which  have  been  fonnd 
•iiiOBt  beneficial  for  the  treatment  of  defbrmities. 

"  Foremost  among  the  workers  who  have  sought  this  end  most  b^ 
named  Ling,  Roth,  Oeorgii,  Gbiotso  and  Heine.  In  many  cases  of 
slight  or  incipient  spinal  debility  or  deformity,  gymnastics  alone  wiH 
prove  suflSeient  to  rectify  the  evil;  bat  as  a  role,  they  are  found  most 
beneficial  when  need  in  combination  with  mechanical  support." 

The  only  point  in  which  we  should  be  inclined  to  dififer  with  him  fk 
his  view  of  this  part  of  his  subject,  is  the  relative  importance  which  h» 
assigns  to  these  two  means.  In  our  view,  the  exercise  of  all  the  dor- 
sal muscles,  but  more  especially  of  those  most  weakened  and  degener^ 
ated,  alternating  with  periods  of  perfect  rest,  and  combined  for  a. 
limited  time  with  the  employment  of  force,  taking  such  point  of  re- 
sistance externally  to  the  body  as  shall  tend  to  unbend  the  spinal 
curves,  is  of  more  service  than  the  support  worn  upon  the  person.. 
From  the  nature  of  the  case  it  is  e:itFemely  difficult  to  obtain  a  suffi- 
cient leverage  acting  from  a  point  on  the  person  to  accomplish  this 
latter  object,  and  when  obtained  it  must  be  so  seveie  hi  cases  of  very- 
decided  deformity  as  to  be  scarcely  endurable. 

The  antfaoB  devotes  considerable  space  to  the  description  of  the- 
various  appliances  which  have  been  proposed  fov  the  treatment  of  this^ 
affection,  and  criticizes  them  with  muck  ability.  The  two  points  on 
which  he  insists  as  essential  to  the  perfection  of  an  instrument,  are^ 
first,  that  it  shall  act  against  the  arcs  of  both  carves,  the  original  and 
the  compensatory,  and  secondly,  that  it  shall  have  two  centres  of  move^ 
meat,  corresponding  to  the  common  centre  of  the  two  curves  and  the 
pelvic  centre,  or  point  at  which  the  second  curve  meets  the  perpen^ 
iUcolar.  The  instrnment  which  he  proposes  does  not  possess  this  latteB 
feature,  in  point  of  fact,  but  he  claims  that  the  resultant  antagonism 
of  the  forces  employed  is  such  that  this  end  is  virtually  secured.  Kr 
consists,  as  usual,  of  a  pelvic  band,  with  lateral  uprights  and  axillary 
supports.  Its  peculiarity  consists  in  the  arrangement  of  the  back 
levers,  which  **  spring  directly  from  the  pelvic  band  at  an  angle  whicU 
has  a  definite  relation  to  the  magnitude  of  the  lumbar  and  dorsal 
carves.  Thos  placed,  their  action  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  human  arm,, 
the  padded  plate  which  they  carry,  and  which,  when  the  instrument  i» 
in  position,  rests  upon  the  convexities  of  the  two  curves,  representing 
the  hands,     «    .    .  •  •     A  still  farther  modification  of  the  foregoing 
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fnstrament  is  the  power  of  rotating,  in  a  horizontal  plane,  eithershonlder. 
....  Hence  this  apparatus  secures  the  entire  series  of  moTe- 
ments  necessary  for  the  treatment  of  lateral  curvatures,  viz.:  Ist,  rec- 
tification of  the  lumbar  curve  and  restoration  of  the  pelvis  to  its  true 
horizontal  plane;  2d,  reduction  of  the  dorsal  curve.;  8d,  replaeement 
of  the  costs  and  scapulse." 

Such  is  the  author's  estimate  of  his  instrument;  but  we  must  await 
the  indorsement  of  experiment  and  time  before  we  can  give  it  our  uh- 
qnalified  approval.  Our  own  belief  is,  that  no  instrument  will  be  per- 
fectly satisfactory  in  the  treatment  of  this  affection  which  does  not 
have  a  decided  antero-posterior  as  well  as  a  lateral  action,  and  that 
the  point  at  which  the  antero^posterior  force  should  be  exerted  is  the 
point  of  greatest  rotation  of  the  vertebrae,  the  pressure  being  applied 
•to  the  transverse  processes  of  the  projecting  side. 

The  author's  system  of  movements  for  the  spinal  muscles  is  deficient 
in  this  respect,  that  it  makes  no  provision  for  the  exercise  of  those 
muscles  without  the  consentaneous  exercise  of  numerous  other  groups 
of  muscles,  in  fact,  of  nearly  the  whole  muscular  system.  In  this  way 
a  vast  amount  of  nerve  force  is  wasted,  and  that  in  cases  where  the 
nerve  force  is  already  much  below  par.  The  grand  aim  in  all  local- 
^d  movements  should  be  to  have  every  muscle  in  the  body  iu  positive 
and  complete  rest  except  just  the  groups  whose  nutrition  wb  are  anx- 
ious to  develop.  We  are  thus  enabled  to  double  our  results  with  half 
the  expenditure  of  power. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Bigg  furnishes  us  four  quite  elaborate  and 
valuable  and  certainly  very  ingeniously  contrived  tables,  w&h  a  view 
to  facilitating  the  study  of  muscular  action  on  the  spine.  **  The  firsl 
table  refers  to  the  action  of  the  different  vertebral  muscles.  The 
ieamd  table  shows  the  action  of  each  vertebral  muscle  in  relation  to 
spinal  curvature.  The  third  table  shows  the  vertebral  muscles  as  dis- 
tributed to  th^  different  regions  of  the  spine.  The  fourth  taUe  classi- 
fies the  muscles  particularly  implicated  in  maintaining  the  arcs  of  corv- 
Ature." 

These  tables,  especially  the  last  of  them,  conclusively  show  that,  to 
€peak  collectively  of  the  moscles  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  of  the 
<curve  as  though  they  were  subject  to  the  same  conditions  and  de- 
manded the  same  treatment,  is  most  erroneous.  The  simple  truth  is 
this,  although  the  author  fails  to  state  and  apply  it.  Gertiun  of  the 
spinal  muscles  have  spinal  attachments  both  at  origin  and  insertion ; 
certain  others,  at  only  one  of  these  points.  Of  the  former,  some  act 
over  long  distances,  others  over  very  short  spaces.    Of  the  latter, 
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some  have  a  directly  lateral  action  on  the  dpinal  colamn,  others  an 
oblique  or  indirect  action.  Hence  it  follows  that  some  moscles  on  the 
concavity  of  a  curve,  usually  those  which  have  two  spinal  attachments, 
as  the  mitlUfidus  tphus  and  the  Iransversales,  will  be,  contracted,  while 
others  occupying  the  same  relative  position,  usually  that  having  boA 
one  spinal  attachment  and  acting  directly  laterally,  as  the  trapezmg 
and  the  two  rhomboids,  will  be  put  on  the  stretch;  while  in  the  con- 
vexity, of  coarse,  precisely  an  opposite  state  of  things  will  exist.  Nor 
will  the  same  muscle  present  the  same  condition  with  regard  to  curves 
in  the  different  spinal  regions.  The  trachela-Tnastoid^  for  instance,  will 
be  contracted  on  the  convexity  of  a  dorsal,  but  on  concavity  of  a  cer- 
vical, curve.  To  attempt,  therefore,  to  lay  down  any  general  rule  for 
the  exercise  of  one  side  rather  than  the  other,  is  to  commit  a  grave 
error.  The  action  of  the  several  groups  must  be  separately  studied, 
and  the  prescription  made  accordingly. 

We  cannot  forbear  to  express  oar  astonishment  that  Mr.  Bigg  has 
not  one  word  to  say  about  the  treatment  of  hipjoint  disease  in  its  acute 
stage.  Certainly,  if  mechanical  therapeutics  ever  had  a  triumph  it 
was  in  the  beautiful  application  of  the  principle  of  extension  to  the 
relief  of  inflammatory  affections  of  the  joints,  and  notably  of  the  joint 
referred  to,  by  means  of  Dr.  Davis's  splint  and  its  modifications.  He 
gives  us  a  detailed  account  of  apparatus  intended  to  remove  the  defor- 
mity resulting  from  the  ravages  of  this  most  painful  affection,  but  of 
the  means  of  averting  this  deformity  by  arresting  the  disease  he  ap- 
pears absolutely  ignorant.  This  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  jealousy 
of  American  invention  so  common  among  his  countrymen,  for  we  are 
pleased  to  see  a  generous  readiness  to  acknowledge  merit  on  this  side 
the  water,  and  noticeably  so  in  the  matter  of  that  exquisite  piece  of 
mechanism,  the  artificial  leg  of  Dr.  Douglas  Bly,  the  advantages  of 
which  he  fully  sets  forth.  It  may  be  that  he  modestly  resigns  this 
troublesome  affection  to  the  domain  of  surgery  proper;  but  if  so,  we 
cannot  agree  with  him. 

The  subject  of  club-foot  is  discussed  at  length,  and  ably.  The 
author  claims  to  have  demonstrated  a  common  centre  of  distortion  in 
equino-varus,  and  thus  to  have  done  away  with  the  necessity  for  divid- 
ing its  treatment  into  two  stages.  This  general  centre  he  places  in 
the  first  metatarso-phalangeal  joint  The  instruments  proposed  to  be 
worn  by  him  do  not  differ  very  essentially  from  those  generally  in  use, 
with  the  exception  of  that  contrived  in  accordance  with  the  view  just 
stated.  The  valuable  part  of  his  treatment  consists  in  the  high  esti- 
mate put  by  him  on  the  importance  o£  movements  made  by  means  pf 
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fipparatns  in  oreroomlng  deformi^  aad  restoring  natural  motion. 
"Manipulations," lie  says,  page  643,  "  (or  movements  with  the  hands) 
have  long  been  considered  valaable  agents  in  obtaining  free  movement 
and  mnscolar  exercises;  but  as  the  direction  andiatensitj  of  the  force 
depend  upon  the  skill  and  experience  of  the  professional  adviser,. the. 
results  are  not  likelj  to  be  so  satisfactory  as  when  mechanical  powers 
are  substitnted,  the  forces  of  which  can  be  exactly  estimated."  Bnt 
even  he  fails  to  appreciate  the  fnll  importance  of  these  movements  in 
developing  the  natritiou  and  foactional  activity  of  those  moscles, 
whose  paralysis  was  the  first  step  in  the  sequence  of  diseased  actioQ 
which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  deformity,  and  which,  therefore, 
entitled  it  originally  to  be  put  down  rather  under  the  author^s  caption 
of  Debilities. 

In  the  treatmei)t  of  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities,  by  means  of 
apparatus  worn,  he  inclines  too  mach  to  the  use  of  elasiic  support 
which  irritates  and  wearies  the  paralyzed  muscle,  while  complete  and 
unqualified  support  affords  it  an  opportunity  to  recover  more  readily 
its  lost  tone. 

This  work,  from  the  press  of  John  Churchill,  is  issued  In  admirable 
style,  and  is  profusely  illustrated  with  wood-cuts^  which  add  much  to 
the  clearness  of  the  explanations. 


BEFOBTS  ON  TEE  FBOOBESS  OF  MEDICINE. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICIKE. 

(Continufld  from  page  816.) 

5.  Unilaiered  Sweating  in  £jpUq>ay,  (Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  April  7» 
1866.) 

Dr.  RoBseU  reoeotly  oontributed  to  this  jomnal  an  acooimt  of  a  case  of 
epilepsy  wherein  the  tonio  contraction  of  the  blood  yeaeela  wraalljr  supposed 
to  be  associated  with  the  epileptic  fit  was  exchanged  for  one  of  paralytic  dis- 
tension, so  far,  at  least,  as  the  external  blood  vessels  were  concerned.  In  the 
following  case  similax  phenomena  wese  obeerred,  but  on  a  far  more  extended 
scale.  The  whole  series  of  phenomena  strikingly  call  to  mind  the  effects 
which  follow  division  of  the  roots  of  the  sy mpathetie  neonre  on  one  aide  of  the 
body. 

R.  8.,  »t.  38,  a  night  watchman,  appUed  at  the  hospital  for  treatment  on 
aoeonnt  of  two  epileptiform  seizures  which  had  occurred  respectiTely  four 
months  and  two  weeks  previously.  In  the  first  seixure  he  was  attacked  with 
a  sense  of  burning  in  his  left  arm  so  intense  that  he  supposed  his  sLeeve  had 
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caoglit  llr«.  At  the  end  of  An  hour  the  eenfitttion  extended  to  the  left  side  of 
the  lace  And  trunJk,  and  also  the  lower  extremity  of  the  same  side,  and  a  pro-* 
fuse  perspiration  broke  out  all  oyer  the  hot  parts.  He  soon  lost  the  power, 
of  speech,  and  at  the  same  time  the  left  side  of  the  face  was  contracted  and 
his  head  was  drawn  down  to  his  dionlder. '  It  is  tmcertatn  whether  there  wa# 
any  tcmic  eiMsm  of  the  iinis<^M  of  the  left  aim  and  leg.  He  then  became  nn-: 
txMMuioQs,  pniple  in  the  fooe,  and  rattled  in  'tibe  throat,  but  cUd  not  bite  hia 
tongne.  The  second  seizore  was  of  a  m^er  character.  He  did  not  lose  con* 
iscionsnees,  but  in  all  other  respects  the  attack  precisely  resembled  the  former 
t>ne.  Sabeequent  to  the  first  fit  the  patient  frequently  experienced  a  recnr- 
renee  of  the  heat  and  perdpiration,  as  Often  sometimes  as  three  or  fonr  time» 
«  day  for  sereral  days  in  anceession,  but  eonfinod  on  every  oooa^n  to  tibe 
left  limbs  and  leftside  of  body  and  face.  M  preeent  he  ma(y  be  f^^ee  froaak 
these  attacks  for  several  days  at  a  time,  and  on  one  or  two  oooasions  was  so. 
for  a  foitnight  In  these  seizures,  as  the  heat  readies  the  face  the  left 
cheek  becomes  much  flushed,  speech  is  slightly  affected,  and  there  is  a  sense 
of  suffocation,  with  slight  amount  of  lachrymation  of  the  left  eye  and  some 
dimn«M  of  vision.  Any  marked  exertion  prodnees  sweating  of  the  left  sido 
of  the  body  in  abundance.  The  right  side  has  no  share  in  these  phenomena*' 
The  patient  has  improved  greatly  under  an  alkaline  and  tonic  course  of  treat- 
ment, with  the  application  of  blister  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  strict  atten- 
tion  to  diet. 

In  connection  with  the  above  case  another  is  given  in  the  wme  journal 
ttom  the  service  of  Dr.  Ramskill  at  the  National  Hospital  for  Epilepsy  and' 
Paralysis.  This  patient,  an  epileptic,  presented  Uieodd  phenomena  of  sweats 
ing  on  the  right  side  of  the  &oe  onfy  after  any  unusual  exertion  The  line  of 
perspiration  was  abruptly  marked  at  the  middle  liDe  of  the  nose  and  lip,  but 
•extended  very  slightly  to  the  left  of  the  median  line  on  the  forehead.  On  the 
outer  part  of  the  cheek,  near  the  angle,  the  part  supplied  by  a  branch  from 
the  cervical  plexus,  there  was  no  sweating,  but  the  lobe  of  the  ear  supplied 
by  a  branch  from  the  same  plexus  was  mach  hotter  than  that  of  the  opposite 
aide.  Local  stimuli  appUed  to  each  cheek  in  turn  produced  the  same  result^ 
viz.,  profuse  perspiration  on  the  right,  but  none  on  the  left  It  is  not  easy 
to  make  ont  the  meaning  of  this  s^ymptom.  In  some  cases  it  occurs,  as  Dr. 
Gairdner  has  pointed  out,  with  paralysis  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  from  the 
pressure  of  an  intra-thoracic  tumor^  which  tumor  is  generally  an  aneurism. 
In  this  instance  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  such  cause.  Moreover,  the 
pupil  on  the  side  of  the  sweating  was  a  little  larger  than  on  the  other  side; 
whereas,  in  Dr.  Qairdner's  case,  it  was  oontracted.  In  Dr.  Bussell's  case  tha 
pupils  were  perfectly  normal.  At  the  London  Hospital  there  was,  a  short 
time  since,  under  Dr.  Andrew  Clark's  cax«,  a  patient  who  had  sweating  of  one 
side  of  the  H/oe  along  with  symptoms  of  thoracic  aneurism.  In  this  case  the 
pupil  was  contracted  on  the  sweating  side. 

At  the  same  hospital  there  was  also  a  woman,  35  years  of  age,  who  had  this 
symptom  well  marked,  but  there  was  no  other  discoverable  deviation  from* 
health.  Dr.  Anstie,  in  his  work  on  Narcotics  and  Stimulants,  records  a  case 
of  sweating  on  the  left  side  of  the  face  in  an  epileptic  child.  In  this  case  the 
sweating  occurred  just  before  the  seizures.  The  child  had  partial  paralysis 
of  this  side  of  the  body,  which  was  the  one  chiefly  convulsed  in  the  fits. 
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Here,  as  in  Dr.  Bnssell's  case,  the  spspioms  had  deilnite  relationa,  and  then- 
fore  are  of  more  yalue  than  they  oaoally  have.  The  case  shows,  Dr.  Anatia 
thinhs,  that  the  condition  of  the  nerroos  apparatus  is  one  of  paralysiB,  latlMSr 
than  as  wonld  be  generally  held  of  such  a  case,  of  stunnhituin. 

€.  Mode  qf  dislinguishing  hebjoem  Nervout  Micpaihic  AWwrninmia  and  tk$  AJt^' 
minuria  (jfDiaeasid  Kidn€y9.  (Lancet,  June  9, 1866.) 
The  principle  upon  which  M.  Corlien  foonds  the  test  by  which  he  disttn^ 
gnishes  between  these  two  forms  is,  that  when  the  kidneys  are  healthy  the 
nrioe  possesses  the  smell  of  the  odorous  substances  introduced  into  the  sys- 
tem. He  says  that  if  such  substances  as  cnbebs,  turpentine,  etc.,  be  ingestad, 
they  will  give  their  characteristic  odor  to  the  urine  in  cases  of  albuminuria, 
provided  the  kidneys  be  healthy;  but  if  the  kidneys  be  diseased,  the  odor  «l 
these  substances  cannot  be  detected,  even  though  they  have  been  pnwiomdif 
introduced  into  the  system. 

7.  Trealmmt  of  Typhus,    (Edinburgh  Medical  JouhmO,  June,  1866.) 

Dr.  Edward  Long  Fox,  of  Bristol,  sums  vp  an  able  pi^wr  on  the  quwdon^ 
**  Where  should  typhus  be  treated,"  with  the  following  conclusions:  1.  It  ia. 
impossible  to  check  the  spread  of  typhus  in  crowded  localities  without  taking 
away  the  patients  from  their  own  homes.  2.  The  admission  of  such  oases  tc^ 
the  wards  of  a  general  hospital  must  impair  the  advantages  of  such  an  insti- 
tution, by  necessarily  restricting  the  number  of  beds  it  might  otherwise  con- 
tain. 3.  No  general  hospital  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  fitted  by  its  oonstmo- 
tion  for  the  admission  of  such  cases  into  wards  with  other  patients.  4.  No 
hospital  regulations  are  possible  which  could  prevent  the  spread  of  typhus,  if 
Admitted  into  general  wards.  5.  The  death  rate  of  typhus  is  lower  when  sueh 
eases  are  separated  than  when  they  are  mixed  with  others.  6.  In  the  former 
case  the  tendency  to  the  spread  of  the  disease  amongst  patients  is  materially 
diminished.  7.  By  treating  typhus  cases  in  iq>ecial  fever  hospitals,  although 
the  danger  to  oi&cials  is  very  great,  yet  the  danger  to  the  community  is  mueih 
lessened,  from  the  fact  that  the  number  of  attendants  affected,  compared  with 
the  number  of  cases  treated,  is  very  smalL  &  Under  certain  regulatt^ms  the 
danger  to  nurses  in  such  special  hoi^tals  may  be  lessened.  9.  As  a  conclu- 
sion of  the  whole  question,  typhus  cases  aro  better  treated  in  the  general 
wards  of  an  hospital  than  at  their  own  homes;  better  still  in  separate  isolated 
wards  of  a  general  hospital  than  when  mingled  with  other  patients;  best  of 
all  in  a  separate  institution  with  an  entirely  distinct  staff  of  oiBoers.  lOi  In 
a  separate  institution,  situated  on  high  ground,  with  1,750  cubic  feet  of  air 
for  each  patient,  a  large  lateral  space  between  the  beds,  and  good  ventilation 
and  drainage,  the  death  rate  of  typhus  though  varying  according  to  the 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  epidemic,  may  be  considerably  diminished. 

8.  Coinddenee  cfEn/pHve  Fevers.    (Lancet^  June  9,  1806.) 

A  case  is  recorded  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Kesteven  where,  in  the  course  of  a  well  de- 
veloped typhoid  fever,  with  characteristic  rose  colored  spots,  the  general  symp- 
toms and  special  eruption  of  measles  made  their  appearance.  There  were  at 
the  time  other  patients  in  the  same  house  suffering  from  measles.  Thd  coin- 
eident  oocnnrenoe  of  two  eruptive  fevers  in  the  same  patient  is  rare.    Mr. 
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Gallwey  pnbUshed,  in  the  Lancet,  in  1868,  a  case  of  amall-pox  saperrening 
on  measles  and  another  on  soarlatiaa.  Mr.  Keeteven,  also,  in  1856,  read  be- 
fose  the  £pidemiologioal  Society  a  paper  describing  a  setles  of  cases  wbera 
measles  and  scarlatina  were  concorrent  A  case  has  also  recently  ooouved 
at  Stw  George's  Haspital,  in  the  service  of  Dr.  Barclay,  where,  on  the  21st  day 
of  a  typhoid  fever,  fresh  and  urgent  symptoms  dcYcloped  themsdves,  which 
proved  to  be  an  attack  of  scarlatina  Tliis  in  its  torn  was  followed  by  acnte 
nephritis,  to  which  the  patient  snocumbed.  For  more  thaa  a  year  pierioos 
be  had  snffered  from  albuminuria  with  dropsy. 

9.  Febris  2ngra—'*  Black  JkcUh.'*  (Medical  Press  and  Oiroolar,  Jane  13» 
1866w) 

A  singolar  and  apparently  hitherto  unknown  disease  has  receotly  made  its 
appearance  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  the  cases  so  Isr  proving  uniformly  and  nq»- 
idly  fataL  The  first  case  occurred  on  the  19th  of  Mar<^  and  up  to  the  close 
of  May  four  others  had  been  reported.  The  subjects  attacked  were  young  per- 
sons, and  apparently  in  the  most  perfect  health,  and  the  duration  of  the  dis^ 
esse  varied  from  eleveii  to  seventy^wo  hours.  The  essential  characters  of  the 
disease  maybe  gathered  from  the  following  comparisons  drawn  by  Dr.  Lyons, 
i^  his  clinical  lectures,  between  it  and  those  diseases  to  which  it  presents  the 
most  marked  resemblances.  Technically  defined.  Dr.  Lyons  regards  the  dis< 
ease  as  the  algid  stage  of  an  fnwential  zymotic  febriie  oonditios,  the  nature  of 
which  is  as  yet  undetermined. 

Oompearison  mth  Ydlow  Fever. — ^In  the  depression  of  the  circulation  and 
deep  livid  discoloratiooi  present  in  both  diseases  will  be  fA  once  seen  a  resem- 
blance sufficiently  remarkable  between  the  algid  form  of  yellow  fever  and 
the  Irish  *'  black  death."  In  the  (dearoess  of  the  intellect  and  the  undis- 
turbed state  of  the  faculties  will  be  found  another  point  of  resembkmee.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  absence  of  yellow  coloration  before  or  after  death  in 
the  conjundbivw  or  other  pajrts  in  the  oases  of  "  blaok  death,**  and  in  the  pres- 
siMM  of  hemonhages  ftam  various  parts  of  the  mucous  surfaces  in  yellow 
fever,  as  well  as  the  striking  concomitant  of  black  vomit,  must  be  nolioed 
very  essential  points  of  difference. 

Oomparuton  with  Cholera,-^!!!.  contxastiBg  the  phenomena  of  the  malady  in 
question  with  certain  of  those  presented  in  cholera^  Dr.  Lyons  is  of  the  opitt^ 
ion  that  even  still  less  pathological  alBnity  can  be  traced  than  between  yellow 
fever  and  black  death,  or  febris  nigra,  which  may  form  no  inappropriate  da* 
aignation  oi  the  disease.  In  the  ckoUra  sicca,  to  which  alone,  in  his  opinioUt 
the  Irish  black  death  can  be  compared,  there  ii,  it  is  true,  an  absence  of 
vomiting  and  purging,  and  so  fiur  a  similarity;  but  the  dry  cholera  is  attended 
with  muscular  cramps  and  abdominal  pains,  and  .the  discoloration  of  the  sur- 
face is  essentially  that  of  minute  venous  congestion  and  not  that  of  cutane- 
ous transudation  of  blood,  and  afier  death  muscular  rigidity  is  extreme.  In 
cholera,  likewise,  the  voice  is  often  reduced  to  a  whisper,  the  eye  sunk,  the 
nose  pinched,  the  hands  and  fingers  shrunken,  while,  with  the  absence  of  ra- 
dial pnlse,  some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  oases  of  '*  black  death" 
^ibited  not  only  full  possession  of  the  faculties,  but  perfect  voice  ajid  dis- 
tinct articulation* 

Oompari$on  with  TJispAus.— On  reviewing  carafuUy  all  the  phenomena  px»'> 
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aented  by  the  eaaa  of  black  deoCh  hitherto  observed,  Dr.  LyoiM  feaU  to  find 
any  support  for  the  opinion  which  woald  re^i^rd  them  as  any  form  of  typhw 
fever.  The  insidioiunese  of  the  invasion  with  the  eariy  depression  of  the  cir- 
oulatlng  system  might  be  considered  to  establish  a  faint  resemblance;  but  in 
the  perfect  possession  of  the  faculties  and  distinctness  of  speech  retained  to 
within  a  short  time  of  ttte  fintal  issae  by  the  patients  in  some  of  the  mo^ 
marked  oasei  of  the  black  death,  will  be  f  onnd  eharaoters  which  point  to  an 
essential  difference  ftom  the  typhns  state,  in  which  stupor  is  a  leading  and 
necessary  feature.  Henee  Dr.  Lyons  dismisses  the  idea  thst  the  malady  in 
question  is  to  be  ranked  under  any  form  of  typhus,  or  that  it  has  any  tme 
pathological  affinity  to  any  phase  or  stage  of  that  morbid  state. 

Dr.  Lyons  is  disposed  to  look  at  the  meteorological  condition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere for  an  explanation  of  the  occurrence  of  these  remarkable  cases,  but  no 
salisfaotoiy  conclusion  is  yet  arrived  at  eoneeming  them.  The  fatal  issue 
was  rapid  to  a  degree  not  often  equaled  in  the  most  severe  epidemics  on 
record,  and  he  is  disposed  to  conclude  that  the  occurrence  of  these  cases  of 
suoh  unusual  character  and  imiform  fatality  points  to  the  possible  visitation 
of  some  epidemic  of  appalling  severity  and  no  ordinary  character. 

10.  JVealment  qf  Acute  Pneumonia,    (Kedical  Press  and  Circular,  June  13» 
186&) 

In  a  clinical  lecture,  at  the  If  ater  Misericorditt  Hospital,  Dr.  Hughes  gave, 
as  hill  opinion,  that  no  peculiar  or  specific  treatment  is  applicable  to  all  cases 
of  acute  pneumonia,  but  that  the  local  inflammation  in  each  case  subsides 
concurrently  with  the  fever.  He  exemplifies  his  views  by  two  cases  in  point, 
in  both  of  which  the  local  mischief  was  pretty  much  the  same,  but  the  accom- 
panying fever  was  very  diiferent,  in  the  one  being  of  a  high  grade,  with  pulse 
180,  respiration  40,  and  tongue  foul,  white  furred  and  thickly  coated.  In 
the* other  the  fever  was  of  a  lower  grade;  pulse  80,  small  and  weak;  respira- 
tion 80,  tongue  coated  with  a  white,  hlankfty  ftir,  and  red  at  the  tip.  The 
first  case  was  treated  with  tartar  emetic,  the  second  with  moderate  stimu- 
lants, local  counter-irritation  being  applied  in  both  cases.  The  recovery  was 
very  rapid  in  both  instances.  The  medical  literature  of  the  day  abounds  in 
recommendations  from  various  authorities  as  to  the  treatment  of  pneumonia, 
each  succeeding  one  warning  his  readers  against  the  mistakes  of  his  prede- 
cessors and  urging  the  adoption  of  his  special  plan.  Dr.  Hughes  sees  in  this 
difference  of  opinion  a  proof  that  if  we  are  desirous  of  obtaining  a  sure  guide 
to  the  successful  treatment  of  pneumonia,  and  other  kindred  states  of  the 
system,  we  must  study  the  type  of  the  accompanying  fever  and  adapt  our 
treatment  to  it,  instead  of  vainly  endeavoring  to  make  one  plan  of  treatment 
fit  all  cases.  He  thinks  that  if  the  same  plan  of  treatment  had  been  pursued 
in  these  two  cases,  there  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  the  results  would 
not  have  been  so  fiivorable  in  both. 

11.  The  Vis  Medieairix  NdiurcB  in  Diaeases  of  CkHdren.    (Medical  Press  and 
Circular,  June  13,  1666.) 

"  The  wonderftil  efforts  made  by  Nature  to  overcome  the  disease  which  has 
seized  upon  the  system  are,  perhaps,  most  striking  as  witnessed  in  the  fevers 
of  childhood.    To  watch  from  day  to  day  the  struggle  that  is  waged— how 
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almofil  e-fOTj  oigan  in  the  body^  lata<»8  to  ibcnfw  off  tbe  movbid  inflaenoM 
"wliich  ate  oponiiBg  injoriontly  on  the  eonstitiition— how  gradually  these 
efforts  are  attended  by  mcoees,  till  through  the  united  and  harmonious  action 
ol  lung  and  Uyer»  Jddney  and  akin,  the  blood  is  onoe  more  purified,  and  the 
little  auilerer  passes  from  the  hot  frenay  of  fiover  into  the  eool,  ealm  happiness 
q^  health — ^is  a  study  which  is  full  of  interest  and  histtnotion. 

**  In  simple,  uttoompiicated  eases  of  febrile  disease  we  now  know  that  rery 
little  in  the  way  of  treatment  is  required,  and  ihBt,  provided  the  child  be 
placed  in  favorable  sanitaxy  and  hygienic  conditions,  the  fever  will  run  its 
coarse  to  a  favorable  termination.  There  is  no  need  to  trouble  the  young 
patient  with  frequent  and  nauseous  doses  of  physic^  for  milk  and  some  sim- 
ple oooUng  drink  idll,  in  such  cases,  be  all  that  Nature  requires  to  set  things 
to  right 

"Then,  again,  how  many  of  the  nervous  affections  to  which  children  are 
liable  get  better  without  the  administration  of  drugs? 

**  We  know,  for  example,  that  chonsa-— a  disease  so  generally  regarded  by 
parents  with  great  alarm-soften  disappears  entirely  if  the  patient  is  removed 
from  excitement  and  undergoes  a  little  moral  treatment  We  have  over  and 
over  again  seen  the  spasms  and  twitcbings  removed  and  perfect  steadiness 
regained  under  the  use  of  the  cold  douche  alone. 

**  A  pneumonia  will  generally  terminate  in  recovery  without  blistering  or 
bleeding,  if  the  vital  powers  be  sustained  and  some  gentle  stimulus  given  to 
the  eliminating  organs.  The  truth  of  this  we  are  glad  to  see  admitted  by  Dr. 
West  in  the  last  edition  of  his  valuable  work  on  the  '  Diseases  of  Infancy 
and  Childhood,*  for  in  former  editions  bleeding  and  antimony  were  recom* 
mended. 

'*Dr.  Dickinson,  of  London,  has  shown  that  albuminous  dropsy  frequently 
gets  well  under  f  oU  doses  of  distilled  water  alone,  which  appears  to  act  by 
washing  out  the  kidneys;  and  we  have  ourselves  pursued  this  plan  in  numer- 
ous cases  of  postHscarlatinal  dropsy  with  success^ 

**  We  might  go  on  enumerating  many  other  affections  which,  as  a  rule,  get 
better  without  the  use  of  active  medicinal  agents,  but  we  shall  only  give 
another  iUnstration.  Some  time  ago  a  pale,  unhealthy  looking  boy  came 
under  our  care,  suffering  from  bronchitis.  His  breathing  was  rather  hurried, 
and  he  had  slight  cough.  Auscultation  of  the  chest  revealed  large  moist 
rales,  and  over  tke  Iieart  a  distinct,  loudt  doiMe  friction  murrnur,  so  harsh  as  to 
resemble  the  rubbing  together  of  two  pieces  of  sand-paper.  The  pulse  was 
quick,  but  as  the  boy  was  not  suffering  at  all,  quiet  and  rest  in  the  recumbent 
posture  were  enjoined,  and  fomentations  were  applied  to  the  chest  Under 
this  treatment  the  friction  sounds  entirely  vanished,  and  the  patient  in  a 
short  time  was  completely  restored.  Here  were  symptoms  that  were  calcu- 
lated to  awake  alarm,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  led  to  very  active  treat- 
ment had  the  boy  come  under  the  care  of  most  medioal  men.  Yet  with  the 
simplest  precautions  the  case  terminated  in  health.  What  we  contend  for, 
therefore,  is,  that  Nature  should  be  more  trusted  and  less  interfered  with, 
especially  in  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  early  life.  It  ia  because  of  a 
lack  of  confidence  in  her  recuperative  powers,  and  a  restless  desire  to  be 
*  doing  something,'  that  practitioners  will  not  become  more  simple  in  their 
dealings  with  disease.    We  know  that  in  thus  writing  we  may  draw  down 
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upon  OS  the  diadain  of  those  who  will  UkeAj  regard  xn  as  belon^ng  to  that 
class  in  the  profession  who  woald  introduce  into  general  practice  a  *do* 
nothing*  system.  Bat  we  hold  that  it  is  a  very  different  thing  for  a  medical 
man  to  stand  by  the  bedside,  an  intelligent  observer  of  Nature's  operations, 
ready  when  he  sees  she  is  hard  pressed  to  coma  to  her  aid  with  the  appropri* 
ate  remedy,  yet  not  rudely  interfering  with  her  efforts,  and  to  stand  by  listless 
and  heedless,  and  doing  nothing  at  alL  For  in  the  former  case  he  may,  by 
his  well  timed  help,  tarn  the  balance  which  trembles  between  death  and 
recovery,  while  in  the  latter,  the  result,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  effected  witii- 
out  and  in  spite  of  any  thing  that  he  has  done. 

**  What  we  desire  to  see  is  a  simpler  and  more  phUosophie  treatment  sub- 
stituted for  that  bUnd  routine  which  yet  too  widely  prevails.  But  this  desire 
we  do  not  hope  to  have  realized  till  the  attention  of  our  students  and  junior 
medical  practitioners  is  more  closely  implied  to  the  study  of  that  large  and 
important  class  of  diseases  which  are  peculiar  to  the  opening  years  of  life. 
For  we  believe  that  it  is  in  this  way  that  clear  and  accurate  views  of  the  im- 
mense powers  of  Nature  to  resist  and  overcome  disease  can  best  be  attained.'* 


VABIA. 

We  have  received  a  circnlar  from  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
mittee formed  in  Paris,  in  November  of  last  year,  with  a  view  of  pre- 
paring the  organization  for  an  International  Medical  Congress,  to  be 
faolden  at  Paris  in  connection  with  the  Exhibition  of  1867.  M. 
Bouilland  has  been  chosen  President  of  the  Committee;  MM.  Denon- 
villiers,  Gavarret,  Tardiea,  Vice-Presidents;  M.  Jaccoad,  General 
Secretary,  and  M.  E.  Vidal,  Treasurer  The  various  governmental 
ministers  have  extended  their  sanction  and  warmest  encouragement  to 
the  project,  and  the  hope  is  expressed  that,  through  the  support  and 
influence  of  the  medical  press,  the  project  may  be  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful termination.  The  plan  of  procedure  will  hereafter  be  announ- 
ced. All  communications  relative  to  the  project  should  be  addressed 
to  M.  le  Docteur  Jaccoud,  Secretaire  du  Comite,  4  Rue  Drouot. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  number  of  valuable  papers, 
the  publication  of  which  is  postponed  by  a  press  of  matter  on  hand. 
Among  the  articles  deferred  we  may  mention  papers  by  Drs.  J.  M. 
Da  Costa,  John  H.  Packard  and  Ezra  Dyer,  of  Philadelphia;  by  Drs. 
H.  R.  Storer  and  B.  J.  Jeffries,  of  Boston,  and  Dr.  H.  B.  Sands,  of 
this  city.  We  have  also  in  the  course  of  preparation  an  abstract  of 
the  lectures  of  M.  Robin,  the  celebrated  histologist,  which  were  de- 
livered at  the  French  School  of  Histology,  and  which  have  never  been 
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)>abli8hed  in  any  form.    We  shall  commence  their  pnblication  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

Dr.  Charlbs  H.  8tedman,  of  Boston,  died  on  the  Tth  of  Jane,  aged 
61  years,  after  an  illness  of  only  three  days.  The  canse  of  his  death 
was  found,  at  the  autopsy,  to  be  extensive  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
heart,  which  had  produced  a  rupture  of  the  left  ventricle  and  an  ex- 
tensive eflFusion  into  the  peri(iai*dium.  Dr.  Stedman  was  widely  known 
as  an  experienced  and  skillful  practitioner,  and  an  eminent  authority 
in  mental  diseases.  He  had  held  a  namber  of  public  appointments, 
both  professional  and  civic. 

Prof.  R.  D.  MussET,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  died  in  Boston,  June  21st,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  86  years,  after  an  illness  of  two  years,  during  the 
larger  part  of  which  time  he  had  been  confined  to  his  room.  Dr. 
Mussey  was  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent 
surgeons  of  New  England.  He  was  connected  with  Dartmouth  Col* 
lege,  in  various  medical  professorships,  from  1814  to  1838.  About 
this  latter  year  he  removed  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  assumed  the  Pro- 
fessorship of  Surgery  in  the  Miami  Medical  College,  which  position 
he  held  until  his  retirement  to  private  life  some  ten  years  since.  Dr. 
Mussey  was  a  man  of  superior  ability,  and  acquired  a  very  extensive 
surgical  practice  at  the  West.  He  communicated  some  very  valuable 
papers  to  the  medical  journals.  Among  others  may  be  mentioned  one 
on  fracture  of  neck  of  the  thigh  bone  within  the  capsular  ligament, 
which  wafi  published  in  the  American  Journal  vf  Medical  Sciences. 

Ebasmus  D.  Fenner,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  in  the 
New  Orleans  School  of  Medicine  and  senior  editor  of  the  Southern 
Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  died  in  New  Orleans  on  the  4th  of  May, 
in  the  60th  year  of  his  age.  Dr.  Fenner  received  his  degree  of  Doc- 
tor in  Medicine  at  the  Pennsylvania  University  in  1880.  In  1840  he 
established  himself  in  New  Orleans,  and  here  for  a  period  of  26  years 
he  labored  in  his  profession  .with  a  zeal  and  devotedness  rarely  wit- 
nessed. In  1844,  in  connection  with  Dr.  Hester,  he  established  the 
New  Orleams  Medical  and  Surgiad  JourtuU,  which  was  the  firat  suc- 
cessful Southern  journal  south  of  Louisville,  Ey.  He  published,  also, 
two  annual  volumes — "  Fenner's  Southern  Medical  Reports" — a  work 
evincing  great  ability  as  well  as  marked  energy  and  industry.  He 
was  also  an  editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Medical  News  and  Hospital 
Gazelle,  In  1866  he  was  largely  instrumental  in  the  organization  of 
the  New  Orleans  School  of  Medicine,  in  which  institution  he  was  ap- 
pointed Dean,  and  held  the  position  until  his  death.    To  Dr.  F.  and 
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his  colleagues  in  this  college  is  due  the  credit  <^  haying  first  insnga- 
rated  the  true  system  of  cliaical  instruction  in  this  couatry.  Dr.  F. 
was  a  prominent  member  of  the  American  Medical  Association  and 
also  of  various  local  societies  at  the  South,  and  was  largely  engaged 
in  the  public  charities  of  his  city.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  ha4 
just  taken  measures  in  re-establishing  the  college  which  was  closed 
duriug  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  and  also  in  starting  a  new  journal 
( Tkt  Southern  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences),  whose  first  issue,  by  a 
curious  coincidence,  came  from  the  press  on  the  very  day  of  his  death. 

Henry  D.  Rogers,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  etc.,  Begins  Professor  of  Nat- 
ural History  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  died  at  his  residence,  El- 
gin Yilla,  near  Glasgow,  on  the  29th  of  May.  Prof.  Rogers  was  a 
Philadelphian  by  birth,  and  at  the  early  age  of  21  held  the  professor- 
ship of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy  at  Dickinson  College,  Car- 
lisle, Pa.  He  was  a  distinguished  geologist  and  natural  historian; 
his  works  and  papers  in  these  branches  of  science  were  numerous  and 
important,  and  are  acknowledged  as  standard  authorities.  His  great 
work  was  The  Geology  of  Penasylvauia,  on  which  he  was  engaged 
during  many  of  the  most  active  years  of  his  life.  Prof.  Rogers  is  said 
to  have  been  the  only  American  savant  who  has  ever  received  the  dis^ 
tinguished  compliment  of  a  European  Professorship. 

The  vacancy  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  occasioned 
by  the  resignation  of  Prof.  William  Procter,  has  been  filled  by  the 
election  of  Mr.  John  W.  Maisch,  late  of  the  New  York  College  of 
Pharmacy  and  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Laboratory. 

Pr.  DjkviD  W.  Cheever  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Professor  of 
Anatomy  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

NoHTBWESTERN  DisPENSARY. — This  institution  has  recently  purchased 
a  plot  of  ground  on  Broadway,  between  Forty-eighth  and  Forty-iiinth 
Streets^  cxtendiag  through  to  Sixth  Avenue,  at  a  cost  of  $18,500. 
Dr.  Stephen  W.  Roof  ha»  fceen  appointed  one  of  the  visiting  physicians, 
vice  Dr.  A.  D.  Hedges,  resigned. 

Emigrants*  Hospital,  Ward's  Island. — Dr.  E.  Schilling  has  been 
appointed  consulting  physician  to  this  hospital,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occa- 
sioned by  the  death  of  the  late  H.  G.  Cox. 

The  French  Emperor  has  granted  300  medals,  10  in  gold,  178  in 
silver,  and  112  in  bronze,  to  those  of  the  medical  profession  who  evin- 
ced zeal  and  devotednesa  in  the  care  of  the  sick  during  the  recent  epi- 
demic of  cholera. 
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Dr.  Thomas  Watson  is  appointed  by  her  Majesty,  the  Qaeen  of 
England,  a  Baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Iceland.  The  English  medical  press  eyince  the  warmest  satisfaction 
at  this  well  merited  bat  tardj  compliment  thns  paid  to  the  distin- 
guished President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

The  post  of  head  surgeon  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French  has  been 
assigned  to  the  celebrated  M.  Nelaton. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  a  report, 
accompanied  by  two  drawings,  was  read  on  the  snbject  of  a  monster, 
recently  born,  which  had  no  brain,  six  fingers  on  each  hand,  seven 
toes  on  each  foot,  and  other  pecniiarities.    It  liTed  a  few  hours  only. 

A  prize  of  fifty  thonsand  francs  is  offered  by  the  French  Ooyeri»- 
ment  for  the  discovery  of  the  most  important  application  of  the  voltaJe 
pile  to  industrial  and  scientific  purposes.  Competition  is  open  to  all 
nations,  and  the  claims  will  be  examitted  in  five  years. 

The  Emperor  of  France  has  recently  ooaferred  npoti  Dr.  J.  Marion 
Sims  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,,  in  acknowledgment  of  bis 
meritorioos  services  rendered  to  the  great  cause  of  obstetrical  surgery. 
"M  report  speaks  the  troth,  the  highest  lady  in  the  empire  has  had  the 
benefit  of  his  professional  servicea. 

A  case  of  anthropophagy  has  recently  been  before  the  French  tri- 
bnnals^  A  young  girl  of  ele^ea  years  of  age  attempted  successively 
the  life  of  her  mother  and  sistei  for  the  purpose  of  drinking  their 
blood.  Her  extreme  yoath  tends  the  pb-ysiaians  to  hope  that  a  cure 
may  be  accomplished. 

Sickness  in  the  Prussian  and  Ausnajiif  Axirrss. — The  cholera  has 
made  its  appearance  at  Altenburg,  a  town  of  Prussia.  The  right 
flank  of  the  Prussian  Array  being  in  cantonments  near  to  Altenburg, 
the  medical  officers  have  taken  all  precautions  should  it  spread  to  the 
troops.  Other  diseases  are  very  prevalent  in  the  Prussian  Army.  One 
thousand  sick  soldiers  have  already  been  sent  back  to  Berlin,  and  il 
is  stated  that  illness  reduces  the  effective  men  one  per  cent,  a  day. 
Typhus  has  made  its  appearance  in  the  Austrian  Army. — Lancet, 

Medical  War  Preparations  in  Italy. — The  Medical  StaflF  of  the 
Italian  Army  is  now  in  process  of  organization.  The  convents  will  be 
very  generally  used  as  hospitals.  In  Milan,  760  nurses  are  inscribed 
for  hospital  service,  including  the  names  of  many  ladies  of  good  fami- 
lies; and  Sisters  of  Mercy  have  already  been  sent  to  Piacenza  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  nurses.  Miss  Nightingale,  in  a  letter  which  she  has 
just  addressed  to  an  Italian  gentleman,  speaks  most  highly  of  the 
Italian  hospital  organization  during  the  Crimean  War. — Laitai, 
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A  German  physician  is  pnblisLing  a  series  of  letters  in  the  Ang&- 
bnrg  Gaasette,  affirming  that  there  exists  at  the  present  moment  in 
Germany  such  germs  of  disease  that  if  war  shonid  break  ont  it  wonld 
inevitably  lead,  in  consequence  of  the  conglomeration  of  large  masses 
of  men,  to  the  most  teiTible  epidemic  of  cholera  ever  witnessed. — Lanoel, 
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OBIOmAL  OOMMUHIOATION& 

On  InkalatiMB  in  the  Treatment  cf  Diseases  <3f  the  Beapiratory 
Passages^  particularly  as  Effeded  by  the  Uae  of  Atamimd 
Fluids.  By  X  M.  Da  Costa,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Penn- 
eylrania  Hospital. 

During  my  term  of  seryice  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  as 
well  as  prior  in  private  practice,  I  have  made  frequent  and 
constant  use  of  inhalations  in  the  treatment,  especially,  of  la- 
ryngeal and  pulmonary  affections.  Some  of  the  resists  thus 
obtained  were  communicated  to  the  class  attending  the  clinical 
lectures,  as,  indeed,  many  of  the  cases  were  seen  by  them.  But 
as  these  results  were  chiefly  gained  by  a  plan  of  comparatively 
recent  origin,  that  of  atomization,  and  one  the  value  of  which 
can  only  be  settled  by  the  conjoined  labor  of  many,  I  have 
thought,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  they  might  be  of 
interest  to  a  larger  circle  than  those  that  witnessed  them,  and 
contribute  something  towards  the  knowledge  of  the  profession 
on  the  subject.  Let  me  further  premise,  that  a  number  of  the 
cases  which  will  serve  as  the  basis  of  much  that  will  be  said  in 
this  paper,  especially  those  under  my  charge  at  the  hospital, 
received  no  other  treatment,  and  thus  I  sought  to  avoid  that 
stumbling-block  in  therapeutic  reasoning  which  often  inter- 
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feres  so  sadly  with  our  efforts  to  arrire  at  definite  concIiF 
sions. 

The  attempt  io  use  inhalations  in  the  treatment  of  disease 
is,  as  is  well  known,  not  of  recent  ori^n.  Hippocrates  not 
only  employed  them,  bnt  describes  an  apparatus  for  the  par" 
pose,  and  with  Galen  they  were  a  farorite  mode  of  treatment. 
Indeed,  with  all  Roman  physicians  they  became  «o;  and  both 
by  the  physicians  of  antiquity  and  later  by  the  Arabs  the  in^ 
halation  of  sulphurous  rapors  in  bronchial  affections,  and  of 
arsenical  vapors  in  asthma,  were  constantly  advised — the  latter 
a  prescription  wbidi,  in  onr  own  tjmes,  has  been  revived  bj 
Trousseau.  Hot,  dry  air  was  strongly  recommended  for  the 
care  of  consumption  by  Piso,  in  1580;  and  Bennet,  a  London 
physician,  living  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  eentory, 
directed  his  patients  to  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  a  chamber 
filled  with  fumes  of  medicinal  substances,  especiiUly  of  the 
gum-resins.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  these  endeavors 
to  employ  inhalations  were  particularly  successful,  and  they 
bad  fallen  into  disrepute  when  the  detection  of  oxygen  and 
Other^  elementary  gases  led  to  the  mode  of  treatmmt  being 
revived  by  Beddoes*  Yet  the  exaggerated  statements  witii 
reference  to  its  action,  the  uncertain  effects,  and  the  attempt 
to  make  inhalations  serve  the  purpose  of  a  panacea,  produced 
again,  very  naturally,  an  utter  want  of  confidence  in  them, 
whidi  was  only  disturbed  by  the  discovery  in  this  century  of 
iodine  and  chlorine.  These  agents  were  eagerly  seised  hold 
of  by  those  physicians  who  had  not  lost  all  faith  in  inhalations, 
partly  with  the  view  of  acting  on  the  affections  of  the  respira* 
tory  organs;  partly  because  a  better  knowledge  of  physiology 
was  teaching  that  we  may  make  use  of  these  organs  to  modify 
the  blood,  and  thus  alter  the  condition  of  the  whole  system. 
The  results  obtained  were  to  a  certain  extent  successful;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  inhaling  of  the  fumes  of  belladonna 
and  stramonium,  of  turpentine,  of  tar,  and  of  the  vapors  of 
muriate  of  ammonia — all  of  which  have  been  recommended  by 
men  of  eminence  still  in  onr  midst,  and  are  to  this  day  resorted 
to,  particularly  in  asthma  and  in  bronchial  affections,  and  I 
allude  to  turpentine  in  gangrene  of  the  lungs.  Little  if  any 
good  followed  the  use  of  inhalations  in  consumption,  and  it 
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was  perhaps  fram  being  sa  generallj  disappomted  in  their 
action  in  this  complaint  that  the  profession  allowed  inhalations 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  quacks,  who,  pandering  to  the  popular  feel* 
lag  that  remedies  to  affect  the  lungs  ought  to  be  addressed  to 
them,  availed  tiiemaelves  of  these  agents  to  allure  and  to  deceiTe% 
This  was  etrikinglj  shown  by  the  use  the  versatile  charlatan 
St  John  Long  made  of  inhalations,  whieh^  conjoined  to  his  Una* 
ment,  formed  that  treatment  through  which  he  became  the  pet  of 
the  fashionable  circles  in  London,  and  particularlj  of  the  female 
portion.  In  the  room  of  the  handsome  adventurer  were  two 
enormous  inhalers^  plaoed  in  the  interior  of  a  large  mahogany 
case  resembling  an  upright  piano«  From  it  flexible  tubes  ran 
in  all  directions,  at  which  numbers  of  persons  were  eagerly 
drawing,  while  doeens  of  excited  women^  of  all  ages,  were 
waiting  until  a  mouthpiece  should  be  at  liberty.^  And  all 
over  the  world  were  men  who,  more  or  less  closely,  and  ac» 
cording  to  their  powers,  copied  the  doings  of  this  ignorant 
pretender,  and  have  continued  until  now  to  do  80« 

Such,  then,  is  an  outline  of  the  history  of  inhalations  by 
vapors  and  gases.  But  there  were  some  practitioners  of  good 
repute  who  endeavored  to  bring  solids  and  fluids  in  contact 
with  the  diseased  membranes.  This,  too,  or  at  all  events  the 
use  of  powders  by  insufflation,  had  its  origin  among  the  physi- 
cians of  antiquity,  though  the  most  systematic  attempts  to  ao* 
complish  this  purpose  belong  to  the  present  day,  and  insufflations 
of  alum,  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  other  articles,  through  tubes  so 
curved  that  they  could  be  passed  as  far  as  the  larynx,  have  been 
frequently  tried*  These  attempts  were  greatly  stimulated  by 
finding  that,  in  those  whose  occupations  expose  them  to  it, 
minute  particles  traverse  the  bronchial  tubes  and  become  im- 
bedded in  the  lungs,  as  has  been  proved  to  be  the  case  in  the 
phthisis  of  coal  miners,  and  knife  grinders,  and  millstone 
makers.*  Moreover,  we  know  that  those  who  talk  most  while 
exposed  are  most  subject  to  pulmonary  complaints;  for  among 
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1  *'Ji,  Book  about  Dooton,"  by  JeafEraacm.  1860.  Cbapin;  *'&L  Jobn 
Long." 

*  See  particularly  a  case  by  Peacock,  in  Brit  and  ^or.  Med.-Chir.  Beview, 
Jan.,  1860;  and  on  the  coal  miner's  Inng,  Greenhow,  in  Transact  of  Path. 
Society  of  London,  1866. 
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gvusnilbs  ftud  worlmeik  in  amis  we  are  told  tlmt  flio  ones 
Vho  soffer  most  arre  ^fes  ottvriera  barards  ei  eeax  i{tri  on 
Thabiinde  de  dianter  en  traTaillant.'^  Bat,  notwifttlttdiiig 
these  proofs  tlimt  the  Imigs  can  be  reached  hj  pvlverized  sab- 
stances,  aird  the  zeal  witb  which  the  sabjeef  of  isvafflatkm  of 
powdeis  has  been  pursued  hj  seretal  observers,  it  eannel  be 
said  to  have  shewn  itself  of  much  valae  therapenticalljr.  In* 
deed,  its  mdjr  demMsttaUe  Talwe  has  bees  ia  cases  of  laryn- 
geal disease. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  tiie  applicatioa  of  ihnda  to  flie  Sh- 
ordered  mvoous  laeinbranes,  as  was  so  constantly  aad  so  skill* 
foBy  done  by  Dr.  Horace  Oreeii.  Seniceable  beyond  i^ 
doabt  in  aflbctions  of  the  larynx,  tiieir  injectioa  into  the  bron- 
chial tabes  has  not  a  reiy  wide  range  of  atflity.  For,  bettdes 
the  great  dlficnlty  of  accompliriiineBt,  Ae  diseases  to  whidi 
it  is  suited  are  not  many,  and  the  certainty  tiiat  the  liquid 
reaches  the  really  affected  parts  is  not  great. 

Thus,  then,  neither  vapoia  and  gases,  nor  solids  nor  iluida 
yielded  resmlts  that  could  be  looked  upon  as  encouraging  with 
regard  to  tiie  topical  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  organs  off 
respiration.  Nay,  if  we  except  the  inhalation  of  tlie  rapors  of 
tar  and  turpentine,  and  a  few  others  above  mentioned,  the 
whole  sabject  was  recemng  Tory  little  attention  from  flie  pro- 
fession, ualil  a  plan  of  breaking  up  fluid  into  veiy  fine  particles 
was  proposed  by  Sales  Oiroas.  This  has  reopened  Ae  whole 
question  in  how  far  a  local  treatment  of  the  disorders  alladed 
to  is  beneficial  or  likely  to  sacceed.  But,  whaterer  be  the 
Terdict  on  this  point — aad  it  is  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  this 
paper  to  aid  in  eontribvting  towards  tiiat  T^dict — it  is  certain 
Ifaat  in  the  formation  of  a  fine  spray,  or  "  palverisation  of 
fluids,^  or  *"  nebaKsatlon,^  or  '*  atonusLtion/'  we  haTO  gained  a 
therapeutic  means  of  great  Talue,  which  has  an  applicability 
much  wider  than  merely  to  the  treatment  of  the  respiratory 
maladies,  and  which  henceforth  will  be  employed,  though  it  be 
rejected  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  orarinally  intended. 

The  first  experiments  of  Sales  Oirons  were  crude.  They 
were  carried  on  in  a  room  set  apart  at  a  watering  phce. 
The  mineral  water,  eiflier  in  its  natoral  state  or  impregnated 
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^th  Tariovf  mediciiukl  aibsUtncei^  ^iras  projected  tkroogli  s 
tbibd  with  great  force  by  meaos  of  an  air  pump  placed  itv  am 
a4)ac^iA  apartmeDt.  A^s  the  atream  filled  the  t#be  the  fluid 
was  forced  omt  of  six  or  more  capillary  opeoiaga,  and^  imping- 
ing against  the  surfaee  of  a  metallie  dis)^  was  brolien  up  intQ 
a  miatt  wUeh  the  patienta-^for  eevreral  iohaled  at  the  same 
time^'breathed.  Thoagb  protected  by  appropriate  ganaeuts^ 
no  Biek  person  reliahed  moch  the  daoipnefli.and  inoonvenienipif 
of  the  whole  procedure — one,  it  may  be  meotioned^  in  paasing, 
very  aimilar  to  the  prerxous  attenqpt  of  Aaphan  at  Laoiotte- 
les-Bains,  aad  differing  chiefly  in  the  fluid  not  bdng  dashed 
directly  agaifist  the  walls  of  the  apartment  w;here  it  wias  put 
Teriaed,  mach  in  the  way  as  a  waterfall  which  strikes  against 

I  the  rQcka  is  broken  np  into  a 

3pray.    Unloas,  thea,  some- 

I  thing  more  oonveuient^ould 

be  diacovened^Hwme  appa- 

IratuB  which  wa9  portable, 

^a^ily.  managed^  and   yet 

Latomised  fluid  Tery  finely— 

I  t.iie  c^pcriinents  would  not. 

In  their  practical  applies^ 

tioii,  have    beei^  of   much 

|V<^li|c  After  repeated  trialp 

.t>i9  w^  9ucce9sfully  accom- 

j  pli^lyed  by  Sales  Qirom,  and 

LoUierabaFe  since  followed 

I  la/  his  ^oot'^tpps,     I  shall 

I  briefly  describe  thes^  in^tru- 

iQien^  of  which  mw  manf 

lf6rmfl    ^^t^  •  particularly 

]  such  w  I.  have  fi;wnd  to  be 

Ipf  most  e^ryioe,   pdnting 

]:outwhat  1  beii9Fe  tp  bet^o 

j.Ctl^ief  JSjarita  dttji  df^tf^  gf 


The  gist  .of  tMi/por^ablo 
J  wg-JL  x^ortgia4i^i»M*,nfoia#i^Giwnfc   yij^^   pTt^W&t^d  kj  Sgles 

Gironi  SJ^d  fl^e.ljr  CJwrie?.e^<5onaist8  of  a  vessel  in  win* 
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the  fluid  to  be  atomized  is  poured,  and  which  is  attached  to  an 
anr  pnmp  placed  above  it.  The  air,  compressed  on  the  surface 
of  the  fluid,  drives  this  through  a  very  fine  opening,  arranged 
with  a  stopK^ock,  against  a  gmall  metallic  disk,  where  a  verjr 
minnte  spray  is  formed.  The  condensed  fluid  passes  ofi^  throngb 
a  gutta-percha  tube.  The  amount  of  pressure  is  indicated  bj 
a  manometer.  A  pressirre  of  from  three  to  five  atmospheres 
is  sufBcient.  A  modification  of  this  appaiatus,  in  which  the 
vessel  is  made  of  glass  instead  of  metal,  is  generally  known  as 
the  second  model  of  Sales  Girons.  But  Sales  Girons  himself 
has  recently  greatly  simplified  his  whole  apparatus,  left  out  the 
manometer,  and  made  ihe  instrument  lighter  and  very  much 
easier  of  employ.  It  consists 
of  a  pump  which  forces  the 
liquid  through  a  fine  opening 
in  an  ingeniously  arranged! 
stop-cock  against  a  metallio  [ 
disk,  as  in  the  other  nebuliz- 
ers. The  opening  in  the  stop- 
cock can  be  increased  or  di- 
minished in  size  by  simply 
turning  it  in  a  backward  or 
forward  direction,  and  a  very 
fine  spray  is  nndonbtedly  ob- 
tained by  this  instrument. 

The  first  mentioned  model 
of  Sales  Girons  is  now  but 
little  used;  but  it  has  an  his- 
torical value,    since  on  the 

same   principles   many  others       '^**    The  new  Atomizer  of  8iU6.Qlran.. 

have  been  constructed — ^for  instance,  the  atomizers  of  Pourni^, 
Waldenburg  and  Lewin.  The  latter  instrument  has  a  very 
great  advantage  in  its  consisting  chiefly  of  glass:  the  tube 
through  which  the  medicated  fluid  passes  is  of  glass,  the  disk 
against  which  the  stream  of  fluid  strikes  in  the  cylinder  of 
glass  is  gilt,  and  thus  is  unquestionably  avoided  one  of  the 
most  serious  objections  to  the  atomizers  of  Girons,  and  which 
renders  them  unfit  for  Ae  use  of  chloride  of  iron,  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  other  articles  that  act  on  metaU 
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On  a  sittilar  principle  as  the  last  model  of  Salea  Qirons  if 
a  neWizer,  in  which  the  pmnp  works  by  a  long  handle,  an4 
the  fine  streajn  impinges  against  the  aide  of  the  cylinder,  but 
nota^inst  a  metallic  disk.    I  think  this  apparatus  was  origi- 


V-'\^l 


nally  made  by  Matthieu^ 
and  to  it,  aa  well  as  to 
the  last  invented  one  o^ 
Sales  Qirons,  may  be 
attached  a  little  tube, 
through  which  a  capil- 
lary jet  passes  with  such 
force  that  it  penetratea 
the  skin,  and  may  be  used 
to  inject  medicines  hy- 
podermically. 
In  all  the  instruments 
CTTo  ^  RBYWiyERa,  WT  alludcd  to  the  fluid  is 

Fig.  8.    The  Pump  Nebulizer.  forCCd   by    StrOUg    prCSft- 

ure  against  some  firm  body,  where  it  is  broken  up  into  very 
fine  particles.  But  another  principle  has  been  made  use 
of  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  namely,  the  action  of  a  current 
of  air  compressed  in  a  large  ball,  and  which,  intermingling 
with  the  fluid,  changes  this  into  a  minute  spray  as  it  rushes  out 
of  a  capillary  opening.  This  instrument,  the  "  Nephogfene" 
of  Matthieu,  is  handled  with  readiness;  but  it  is  apt  to  get  out 
of  order,  and  the  spray  is  thrown  with  greater  power  than  is 
usually  advisable;  moreover  a  large  quantity  of  atmospheric 
air  is  projected  into  the  air  passages  with  it.  A  far  better 
application  of  using  a  current  of  air  as  the  means  of  atomizing 
the  medicated  liquid  was  made  by  Dr.  Bergson,  by  employing 
the  same  kind  of  tubes  as  are  now  so  extensively  sold  as  odor* 
ators,  for  the  pulverization  of  different  scents.  Two  glass 
tubes,  with  capillary  openings,  are  placed  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  end  of  the  vertical  tube 
is  very  close  to  and  about  opposite  the  centre  of  the  capillary 
opening  in  the  horizontal  tube.  Through  this  the  air  is  blown 
while  the  vertical  tube  is  dipped  in  the  fluid  to  be  atomized. 
The  air  in  the  latter  tube  is  rarefied;  the  liquid  rises  to  the 
capillary  opening  and  is  there  pulverized  by  the  current  of  air 
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from  tbe  Tertical  tube.  Two  tubes  properly  arranged  are 
then  all  that  is  strictly  required  for  this  simple  apparatus,  tot 
the  air  may  be  blown  by  tiie  month  throngh  tiie  horizontal 
tnbe.  But  in  point  of  practice  tiiis  procedure  is  both  irkaome 
and  unpleasant,  and  to  avoid  it  an  ordinary  Davidson's  rub- 
ber syringe  may  be  attached  to  the  horizontal  tube;  or,  better 
still,  a  continuous  stream  may  be  obtained,  as  proposed  by 
Bergson,  by  a  bellows,  connected  with  an  air  chamber.  The 
bellows  is  worked  by  the  foot.  Yet  more  convenient  is  a  sim- 
ilar arrangement  of  Andrew  Clark,  consisting  of  two  balls,  the 
lower  of  which  is  pressed  by  the  hand,  and  the  upper  of  which, 
surrounded  by  a  silk  network,  acts  as  an  air  chamb^. 


Fig.  4.    The  Hand^ball  Atomizer. 

The  principle  of  Bergson  is  distinguished  by  great  simpli- 
city, and  is  very  readily  applied.  The  tubes  may  be  made  of 
silver  or  of  glass.  Those  of  the  latter  are  generally  prefera- 
ble. They  are  much  more  easily  kept  clean,  and  can  be  used 
with  articles  which  corrode  the  former.  On  the  other  hand 
they  are  more  easily  broken.  Those  of  glass  can  be  kept 
clean  by  soaking  them  occasionally  in  muriatic  acid  and  water, 
or  pulverizing  a  little  of  this  mixture  through  them.  If  the 
tubes  become  clogged,  a  bristle  or  a  very  delicate  metallic 
wire  is  the  best  means  of  removing  the  obstruction.  A  pin  or 
a  needle  is  apt  to  break  the  fine  points.  The  tubes  may  be 
made  of  any  length  or  calibre.    To  produce  a  delicate  spray. 
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the  openings  at  the  ends,  where  placed  in  juxtaposition,  onght 
to  be  Tery  emalL  Tbe  hole  in  the  hbrisontal  tabe  may  be 
somewhat  larg^  than  the  eapillary  opening  in  the  veiik^l 

tube.  A  modification  in 
the  diape  of  tiie  tubes,  as 
seen  in  Fig.  6,  was  pro- 
posed by  Prof.  Winter- 
ich^  and  is  often  of  great 
serrice.     By  yirtae  of 

ng.  fi.    Bergson'i  Tubes  of  modiflod  aliH*^  united  bj  tMs      arrangement      WO 

anindiMTubbertaiid.  ^^^  generate  the  spray 

within  yarious  parts  ot  the  body.  I  hare  had  tubes  of  tbd 
kind  made  of  all  sizes  and  of  different  curres — to  pass  up  the 
nostril,  as  in  the  treatment  of  catarrh;  to  place  in  the  ear  and 
reach  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum;  to  apply  near  the  back 
of  the  throat,  or  immediately  oyer  the  entrance  of  the  larynx — 
thus  furnishing  a  far  better  means  for  local  treatment  than  the 
ordinary  sponge  probang,  and  even  better  than  the  laryngeal 
fluid  pulverizer  of  Gibb.  If  it  were  judged  expedient  as  a 
therapeutic  means,  they  could  be  so  shaped  as  to  throw  a  spray 
even  into  the  interior  of  tbe  uterus  or  bladder.  The  instru- 
ment adapted  by  Richardson  for  local  anarathesia  is  a  spray 
producer  acting  on  a  similar  principle  to  that  just  described, 
and  may  also  be  made  use  of  in  the  treatment  of  throat  affec- 
tions— in  fact,  for  very  many  of  the  purposes  for  which  a  spray 
producer  is  needed. 


Fig.  0.    EicbardMU't  Bpnj  Prodneer. 

We  haye  now  discussed  the  atomizers  in  which  air  acts  as 
the  forcing  power,  or  in  which  the  fluid  is  driyen  by  a  piston 
through  a  narrow  opening.  They  require,  of  course,  a  certain 
amount  of  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  or  an  assistants 
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This  is  obTiated  in  the  ingenious  apparatus  of  Skgle>  who 
substituted  steam  as  tbTe  moiive  power.  Adopting  the  arrange- 
ment of  tabes  of  Bergson,  he  has  added  to  it  a  small  boiler, 
made  of  metal  or  of  glass,  in  which  steam  is  generated  by 
means  of  a  spirit  lamp.  The  steam  plajs  the  part  of  the  com- 
pressed air,  and  as  it  esca{)e3  projects  as  a  fine  spray  the  liquid 
placed  in  the  cup.  The  degree  of  pressure  is  indicated  by  a 
thermo-barometer,  marked  1  and  2.  It  is  safe  enough  to  let 
the  mercury  range  between  1  and  2;  above  this  there  is  some 
danger.  By  lowering  the  flame  the  steam  is  generated  with 
less  rapidity  and  force.  A  small  lamp  under  the  glass  cup 
containing  the  medicated  fluid  heats  this,  and  thus  the  inhala- 
tion may,  if  necessary — which,  however,  it  extremely  rarely  is 
— be  given  very  warm.  Fig.  7  represents  Siegle's  apparatus 
in  its  most  perfect  form. 
In  addition  to  the  tbermo- 
barometer  we  find  a  safety- 
valve. 

Now,  on  Siegle's  princi- 
ple, numerous  instruments 
have  been  constructed. 
The  size  of  the  apparatus, 
its  shape,  the  lamp,  have 
been  modified;  but  few  of 
the  modifications  are  really 
improvements.  It  may, 
however,  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses, unquestionably  be 
much  simplified;  and  Mr. 
Gemrig,  an  instrument 
maker  of  Philadelphia,  has 
constructed,  according  to  a' 

design  I  gave  him,  a  steam  Fig.  7.  siegie-s  Lugo^tomiser. 

atomizer,  which  is  both  simple  and  very  convenient.  It  con- 
sists of  a  copper  boiler,  with  a  spring  safety-valve  in  place  of 
the  thermo-barometer.  By  unscrewing  the  safety-valve  the 
water  can  be  poured  into  the  boiler.  This  fits  into  a  metallic 
tube,  at  the  bottom  of  which  a  spirit  lamp  is  placed,  the  flame 
of  which  can  be  heightened  or  lowered.    The  atomizing  tubes 
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are  inserted  into  a  cork,  or  a  perforated  piece  of  gutta-percha, 
wiiich  is  readily  fastened  by  a  metallic  rim  with  a  bayonet 
catch.    In  some  of  Siegle's  instrvments  this  point  is  omitted, 


OTTO  ^  B£7IfD£B3,  H  ¥• 
Fig.  8.    Siegle'a  Api»nitua,  with  water-gAoge  (B)  and  ralve  (F),  M  modifled  by  Krohne. 

and  the  cork  or  piece  of  rubber  is  liable  to  be  blown  out  when 
the  steam  is  generated.  In  his  largest  apparatus  (Fig.  7), 
screws  hold  down. the  India-rubber  at  two  of  the  openings. 
Leaying  out  the  thermo-barometer  is,  in  any  apparatus,  except- 
ing those  for  purposes  of  very  accurate  study,  a  great  gain. 
It  is  irksome  to  the  patient  to  be  constantly  watching  it  whilst 
inhaling,  and  is  apt  to  get  broken.    The  simple  apparatus  just 


Fig.  9. 


Simple  foim  of  1 
omia«r. 


Fig.  10.  BoQerwlttitutesAttMih. 
ed  and  apxlng  aafetj^yalve. 

described  is  shown  in  Fig.  9;  its  com- 
ponent portions  are  seen  in  Figs.  10, 
11, 12  and  13.  When  in  action  the 
boiler  should  be  about  two-thirds  full 
^^  of  water,  and  after  the  medicated  fluid 
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has  been  pulverized  tbe  tiibeB  fthordd  be  cleansed  by  lettuiy 
tbe  instromeiit  nebulize  pure  water. 

As  the  tariouft  appfuratqees  for  atomizing  liqnida  have  been 
paased  in  review — and  in  bo  doing  I  have  endeav^ed  io  de* 
scribe  rather  the  differea^it  principles  that  have  been  si^ested 
for  their  construction  than  attempted  to  give  a  complete  liat 
of  all  tbe  instruments  which  have  been  pn>- 
posed — I  may  now  state  what  I  believe  to 
be  their  relative  ofliciency .  Tbe  most  per- 
fect as  well  as  the  most  efficient  is  that 
of  Siegle«  or  some  of  those  firamed  on  his 
plan.    The  steady  stream,  the  possibility  of 


Fig.  n.  Metenie  tobe, 
ftt  tbe  upper  pMt  of 
which  the  boiler  is 
placed  and  at  the 
lower  part  the  lamp. 


w 


Fig.  19.  Lamp,  with  rorew 
to  raiae  or  depreaa  the 
wick. 


Fig.  IS.  Cnp  for  medi- 
cine, and  reat  with  elide 
to  hold  It. 


working  the  apparatus  without  fatigue  and  without  an  assist- 
ant, the  small  quantity  of  medicated  fluid  requured — while  in 
most  of  those  which  are  set  in  action  by  a  pump  the  quantity  i$ 
very  great— are  all  features  of  pre-eminent  value-  Then  the 
minute  division  of  the  fluid  and  the  warmth  of  the  spray  that 
reaches  the  respiratory  organs,  are  also  points  of  decided  con- 
sequence. But  und^  some  circumstances  other  atomizers  will 
answer  better;  for  instance,  in  the  treatment  of  affections  of 
the  throat  or  nares,  or  even  in  many  of  those  of  the  larynx, 
the  nebulizer  depicted.  Fig.  3,  or  Borgson's  tubes  with  the  bel- 
lows attached,  may,  for  the  most  part,  be  more  easily  and 
advantageously  employed.  Again,  they  may  be  resorted  to 
when  the  patient  is  in  the  recumbent  position;  when  he  lies  in 
such  a  manner  that  an  instrument  with  a  lighted  lamp  cannot 
with  safety  be  placed  near  him;  when  the  heat  of  the  wea&er 
renders  it  annoying  to  use  a  steam  apparatus;  when  a  cold 
rather  than  a  warm,  inhalation  is  therapeutically  desirable; 
when,  on  account  of  the. time  lo^t,  it  is  inconvenient  to  have  0 
generate  steam;  or  when  the  patient  is  carele^a^or  not  intelli- 
gent enough  to  }eani  to  use  an  appMra^us  which  requires  boi^ 
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eare  and  dome  intelligence  to  nse  properly.  Then,  in  yery  many 
cases,  particularly  those  of  affectionB  of  the  fimees  and  windr 
pipe,  the  quantity  of  medicated  flnid  necessary  is  bnt  small,  as, 
for  escampie,  when  solntions  of  caastio  are  required.  And  hero 
the  hand-ball  atomiser  will  be  found  rery  conyentent.  In* 
deed,  I  think  that,  excepting  the  steam  nebnliier,  this  is  the 
best  form  of  spray  producer-^-^nperior  to  that  of  Sales  Girons, 
and  to  the  one  depicted  in  Fig.  8;  and  for  the  purposes 
jtist  alluded  to  it  is  even  better  than  the  steam  atomizer,  while 
its  ready  use  and  portability,  the  fact  that  the  fldd  can  be  in- 
jected without  any  or  with  bnt  slight  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
the  patient — in  children  especially  a  very  great  advantage — 
and  tiie  manifold  employ  to  which  it  can  be  put,  are  additional 
recommendations.  Yet  it  cannot  be  said  to  take  the  place  of 
the  steam  atomiser  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  lung. 
It  becomes  too  irksome  and  fatiguing  to  work  it  long  enough 
to  produce  the  quantity  of  spray  required  for  each  inhalation. 

But  whatever  apparatus  be  employed,  there  are  some  points 
to  be  observed  in  the  nse  of  inhalations,  the  neglect  of  which 
will  seriously  interfere  with  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
them,  and  may,  indeed,  cause  them  to  be  abandoned  in  disgust. 
And,  in  the  first  place,  we  should  instruct  our  patient  in  the 
application  of  the  instrument,  show  him  how  to  keep  it  clean, 
how  to  tell  when  it  is  working  properly.  This  implies  that 
he  shonld  have  one  in  his  possession.  In  truth,  excepting  when 
resorted  to  in  certain  affections  of  the  larynx  and  fauces,  or  for 
a  mere  temporary  purpose,  and  particularly  when  required  in 
chronic  diseases  of  the  lungs,  the  inhalations  ought  not  to  take 
place  at  the  physician's  office.  The  patient  must  employ  them 
once  or  several  times  daily,  and  unless  he  can  attend  to  them 
himself,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  knows  how  to  take  his  tonic 
pill  or  his  cough  mixture,  the  treatment  will  be  inefficient.  It 
is  evident,  then,  that  he  must,  as  a  rule,  carry  on  tiie  treatment 
at  his  own  house.  At  the  first  inhalations  the  physician  shonld 
always  be  present. 

When  the  patient  is  ready  for  the  inhalation  he  should  sit  in 
front  of  the  ^^paratns,  in  a  convenient  position,  and  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  spray  is  formed  on  a  level  with  his  mouth* 
The  month  must  be  kept  wide  open  and  the  head  slightly  in- 
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clined  backwards.  The  distaDoe  proper  to  sit  from  the  sprajr 
producing  tubes  varies.  When  he  betging  the  inhalation,  he 
ought  to  be  about  six  inches  from  them.  This  distance  may  be 
increased  from  one  to  two  feet,  according  to  the  olgect  wehave 
in  Tie  w.  If  we  wish  the  patient  to  inhale  a  large  quantity  of  the 
spray,  and  at  a  high  temperature,  let  his  mouth  be  near  to  the 
apparatus.  And  we  direct  him  to  take  deep  breaths  whw  we 
desire  to  reach  the  bronchial  tubes  and  more  distant  portions 
of  the  respiratory  channels,  while  we  insist  upon  shallow  br^th- 
ing  if  our  intention  be  to  act  on  the  &nce8  and  upper  part  of 
the  air  passages.  But  under  no  circumstaneeB  should  he  breathe 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  fatiguing  to  him;  and  it  will  be  often 
yery  necessary  to  restrain  him  from  respiring  with  much  effort 
and  hurriedly. 

In  persons  with  sensitive  mucous  membranes  the  act  of  inha- 
lation causes  considerable  congh.  But  even  this  can  ordina- 
rily be  avoided  by  letting  them  breathe  at  first  the  spray  warm 
and  close  to  its  point  of  production,  and  by  commencing  with 
inhalations  of  pure  water.  In  most  cases,  after  a  few  inhala- 
tions, no  cough  is  produced;  nay,  strange  to  say,  coughing  is 
more  apt  to  occur  when  the  inhalation  is  over  than  whilst  in 
progress. 

A  point  always  to  be  attended  to  is  to  see  that  the  tongue 
is  not  in  the  way  of  the  current,  and  that  the  spray  can  really 
reach  the  back  of  the  throat.  It  is  well  to  direct  the  patient 
to  press  his  tongue  against  the  floor  of  the  mouth.  If  he  can- 
not easily  do  this,  a  tongue  depresser  may  be  employed;  but 
I  have  found  it  more  advantageous  to 
insert  a  short,  small  glass  speculum, 
from  three  to  four  inches  in  length,  into 
the  mouth.  This  keeps  the  tongue  out 
of  the  way,  and  yet  he  can  breathe 
very  readily  through  the  tube.  To  pre- 
vent the  face  from  becoming  wet,  a  face 
shield  may  be  employed,  preferably 
made  of  glass  or  wood.  It  can  be  at- 
tached to  the  atomizer,  as  it  is  in  the 
very  serviceable  instruments  made  by 
Dr.  William  Read,  of  Boston,  or  be 


Fig.  14.    Face  Shield. 
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held  bj  the  patient,  and  bo  arranged  with  a  depressed  rim, 
into  which  a  gutta-percha  tnbe  is  fixed,  that  the  drops  of  fluid 
which  collect  flow  into  a  glass.  But  as  a  rule  I  find  that 
patients  prefbr  dispensing  with  a  face  shield.  It  is,  of  course, 
always  necessarj  to  protect  the  clothes  with  a  napkin  or  towel, 
and  to  have  a  vessel  at  hand  into  which  any  of  the  fluid  which 
may  accumulate  in  the  mouth  can  be  expectorated. 

As  regards  the  frequency  and  the  time  of  the  inhalations,  it 
is  diflScult  to  lay  down  general  directions.  But  this  much  is 
certain:  for  the  treatment  to  be  effective,  the  patient  should 
inhale  daily,  and  breathe  the  medicated  spray  for  about  ten 
minutes  or  longer,  taking  in  that  time  about  one  hundred  res- 
pirations or  more,  and  resting  for  some  seconds  after  inhaling 
continuously  for  a  few  minutes.  In  many  cases  it  is  better  to 
have  him  inhale  twice  or  three  times  daily;  and  it  is  always, 
perhaps,  more  convenient  to  let  him  inhale  a  certain  quantity, 
say  one  ounce  of  the  medicated  fluid,  than  to  annoy  him  by  di- 
recting him  to  count  the  frequency  of  the  act  of  breathing. 
With  a  well  constructed  steam  atomizer,  the  time  of  each  inha- 
lation should  be  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  and  about  the  same 
time  is  required  at  each  sitting  with  the  nebulizer  of  Sales 
Girons,  or  any  of  those  working  with  a  pump.  The  first  inha- 
lations ought  always  to  be  short,  so  as  to  accustom  the  patient 
to  them;  and  it  is  astonishing  how,  though  they  irritate  him 
at  the  beginning  of  the  treatment,  he  becomes  less  and  less  sen- 
sitive to  them.  The  patient  ought  never  to  inhale  on  a  full 
stomach,  and  should  abstain  from  going  out  of  doors  for  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  after  the  inhalation. 

In  these  remarks  I  have  had  chiefly  reference  to  the  treat- 
ment of  pulmonary  affections,  and  secondarily  to  that  of  laryn- 
geal diseases.  But  as  the  form  of  therapeutics  under  consid- 
eration applies  also  to  disorders  of  the  fauces  and  adjacent 
structures,  I  may  briefly  indicate  in  what  manner  the  mode  of 
procedure  is  to  be  modified  in  their  treatment.  The  inhala- 
tion is  of  shorter  duration,  and  need  not,  excepting  in  certain 
urgent  cases,  be  done  so  frequently.  The  greatest  care  should 
be  exercised  to  cause  it  to  reach  the  affected  spot;  and  to  effect 
this  I  have  often  found  the  method  above  mentioned,  by  pass- 
ing the  current  through  a  small  glass  speculum  introdui^  into 
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the  mouth,  very  ei&cient    It  has,  moreoTer,  the  adTantage  of 
bringing  the  diseased  surface  thoroughly  into  view,  and  of  lim- 
iting the  action  of  the  pulverized  fluid  much  more  completely 
to  it.    When  the  spray  is  thus  passed  through  a  speculum^  and, 
eyen  if  the  tongue  be  not  in  the  way,  by  simply  directing  the 
jet  to  the  affected  textures,  we  can  obtain  results  which  are  not 
attainable  by  means  of  ordinary  local  applications.    The  spray 
reaches  parts  more  readily  than  the  probang,  and  in  certain 
cases  produces  a  preferable  and  more  permanent  action.    Its 
superiority  oyer  gargles  is  manifest,  touching  structures  never 
or  but  scantingly  reached  by  these,  as  for  instance  the  poste- 
rior wall  of  the  pharynx;  so  striking  is  this  superiority,  that 
for  really  useful  purposes  the  day  of  gargles  has  passed.    Eyen 
in  enlargement  of  the  tonsils,  I  have  used  pulverized  fluids  with 
eonsiderable  success.    In  one  case,  particularlyi  that  of  a  little 
boy  greatly  troubled  with  chronic  pharyngitis  and  enlarged 
tonsils,  and  liable  on  any  exposure  to  acute  exacerbations,  they 
effected  a  cure  which  no  other  means  could  have  accomplished. 
For  each  attempt  to  reduce  by  caustic  or  astringent  solutions 
the  tonsils,  which  nearly  blocked  up  the  half  arches,  was  a 
signal  for  an  outburst  of  passion  and  for  violent  reastanoe  on 
the  part  of  the  diild.    To  the  treatment  by  pulverized  fluids, 
such  as  of  strong  solutions  of  tannin,  he  submitted  without 
objections.    Let  me  add,  in  concluding  the  mode  of  inhalation 
and  the  modification  necessary  to  suit  them  to  individual  parts, 
tiiat  the  force  of  the  curreot  is  an  element  also  to  be  taken  into 
aooount.    A  very  strong  current  is  not  suitable  for  palmonarj 
affections;  it  is  more  suitable  for  those  of  the  fauces.    The  spray 
projected  with  too  much  force  is  apt  not  to  enter  the  air  paa- 
sages,  but  to  condense  on  the  walls  of  the  throat. 

(lo  be  eontiiiaed.) 


Fradure  of  the  Lens  of  one  Eye  and  of  the  Anterior  Capsules 
of  both  Eyes  from  Death  by  Violent  Hanging.  By  Ezra 
Dteb,  M.D.,  Philadelphia. 

(Baad  beAm  the  Americu  OphttwliiK^oglcal  Socletj,  Jane,  1M6.) 

As  this  is  a  case  of  remarkable  interest,  and,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, the  first  on  record,  I  shall  report  it  in  considerable  de- 
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tail.  After  death  by  hanging  there  arc  some  lesions  which 
we  might  look  for  in  the  eye,  such  as  suffusion  of  blood  under 
the  conjunctiva,  dislocation  of  the  lens,  efiftision  of  blood  into 
the  vitreous,  detachment  of  the  retina^  and  perhaps  rupture  of 
the  sclerotica.  In  this  case  none  of  these  were  found,  but  a 
decided  frcLcture  of  the  lens. 

Anton  Probst  was  born  in  Baden,  is  24  years  old,  5  feet  9 
inches  high,  weighs  174.^  lbs.,  is  a  iirm,  stout,  healthy  looking 
man,  stands  straight,  has  a  rather  sluggish  expression  of  coun« 
tenancc,  but  not  a  bad  one,  eats  and  sleeps  well.  He  is  under 
sentence  of  death  for  the  most  brutal  and  deliberate  murder  of 
a  whole  family  of  eight  persons,  the  youngest  being  only  two 
years  old.  He  beat  their  brains  out  with  an  axe,  having  enticed 
them  one  by  one  into  the  barn.  When  one  was  killed  he 
covered  the  body  with  hay,  and  brought  out  another,  the  baby 
being  the  last. 

At  the  time  of  the  sentence  he  only  weighed  162  J  lbs.,  while 
on  the  day  of  execution,  about  six  weeks  after,  his  weight  was 
174J  lbs.,  a  gain  of  12  lbs. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Drs.  John  B.  Bidelle  and  H.  Y. 
Smith,  I  was  afforded  every  opporttmity  to  make  my  examina- 
tions satisfactory  and  complete. 

Two  days  before  the  execution  I  had  the  cell  darkened,  and 
with  a  common  light  examined  both  eyes  carefully  with  the 
ophthalmoscope.  The  eyes  are  rather  prominent,  pupils  a  lit- 
tle larger  than  normal,  and  not  very  active  to  light,  in  fact 
decidedly  more  sluggish  than  usual;  optic  media  clear,  fundus 
normal,  except  that  the  scleral  ring  was  a  little  more  marked 
than  usual— the  same  amount,  however,  often  exists  in  healthy 
eyes.  I  proved  his  accommodation  to  be  good.  I  examined  his 
eyes  again,  but  not  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  one  hour  before 
his  execution.  They  were  still  slightly  prominent,  pupils  large 
and  clear,  and  a  slight  injection  of  the  vessels  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva was  noticed. 

Execution.  He  was  executed  June  8th,  1866,  at  11  A.  M. 
The  scaffold  was  made  with  a  drop  floor,  the  rope  was  gths  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  5  feet  6  inches  long,  and  the  fall  was  3 
feet. 

The  knot  was  adjusted  under  the  left  ear;  death  was  very 
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speedy  and  qniet.  For  two  mlnnteB,  at  interrals,  fiiere  was  a 
Blight  motion  of  the  abdomen,  as  if  in  attempted  respiration, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  knees  were  drawn  np  a  little.  He 
hung  for  thirty  minutes,  and  was  then  instantly  removed  to  the 
dissecting  room,  which  occupied  about  four  minutes.  Prof.  S. 
H.  Dickson  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Pancoast  kindly  assisted  me,  and 
corroborated  my  obserrations. 

'  Post  mortem  examination,  86  minutes  after  the  drop  fell. 
Body  and  head  moist  and  warm;  there  had  been  ail  emission 
of  semen;  face  was  lirid,  and  the  upper  lid  discolored;  abra- 
sion of  the  skin  under  the  right  ear,  and  a  deep  red  mark  all 
aroted  the  neck. 

The  eyeballs  were  not  more  prominent  than  brfore  death; 
lids  were  closed  and  not  discolored;  there  was  scarcely  any 
tension  in  the  eyeballs;  corneas  a  little  dull;  pupils  a  little 
more  dilated  than  before,  and  moist  from  mucus. 

The  body  was  placed  upright  in  a  chair  and  supported,  m 
the  head  had  a  tendency  to  fall.  The  eyes  were  first  examined 
with  the  same  oil  lamp  that  had  been  used  at  the  examination 
before  death.  Nothing  could  be  obtained  but  a  deep  tan  color 
ftom  the  whole  of  the  fundus. 

Not  being  able  to  make  out  any  of  the  vessels  with  the  light 
from  the  oil  lamp,  it  was  removed  to  give  way  to  a  powerful 
electric  light,  which  Dr.  B.  H.  Rand  kindly  furnished  me,  from 
a  battery  of  36  cells.  I  ought  to  mention  that,  previous  to  the 
examination  of  the  criminal,  I  had  examined  Dr.  Pancoast's 
eyes,  and  he  mine,  with  this  light,  so  that  the  post  mortem  ex* 
amination  should  have  a  real  value.  The  fundus,  as  seen  by 
this  light,  id  magnificent,  but  I  must  not  speak  of  it  here. 

The  examination  of  the  eyes  of  Probst  with  the  electric  light 
gave  the  following  results :  Right  eye— there  was  a  line  run- 
ning transversely  across  the  lens,  and  about  a  line  below  tho 
centre.  From  it,  at  various  angles,  ran  short  and  long  fine 
lines,  very  near  together,  but  not  regular.  This  line  had  an 
iridescent  or  opalescent  appearance,  and  as  it  was  illuminated 
a  gentleman  standing  behind  remarked  that  it  looked  like  a 
crack  in  a  cake  of  clear  ice.  At  first  I  thought  it  a  film  of 
mucus  on  the  cornea,  but  soon  saw  that  it  was  in  the  lens.  It 
was  a  fracture  involving  the  anterior  capsule^  and  extending 
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in  a  horiiontiil  plaae  backwards  into  the  sabstanoe  of  the  lens*. 
It  gave  even  4a  thoee  present,  onacciBtomed  to  the  ophtihat; 
WDscope^  the  idea  ^  a  plane  extending  backwards. 

On  rotating  the  ball  downwards,  the  fracture  could  be  seen  to 
«iop  about  the  oentre  of  the  lens,  and  te  end  in  several  lines 
projecting  backwardsi  longer  than  the  rest  The  little  fissmres 
running  upwards  and  downwards  fK>m  the  main  transverse 
fissure  were  of  different  lengths;  more  than  hidf  of  those  on 
the  lower  side  ran  down  te  the  margin  of  Hie  pupil,  almost  all 
those  on  the  upper  rade  extended  above  the  horisontal  diameter 
^  the  lens,  and  the  longer  ones  perhaps  a  line  further-. 

The  whole  lens  had  a  most  beautiful  iridescent  appearance, 
which  was  greatest  in  the  line  of  the  main  fissure*  This  was 
determined  by  strong  convex  glasses*  Nothing  of  the  fom 
4o6  could  be  seen,  not  «ven  a  trace  of  a  vesseL 

The  left  eye  presented  the  same  transverse  line,  a  line  and  * 
»  half  below  the  oentre  of  the  lens«  It  was  evidently  the  same 
thing  as  in  the  rights  only  less  in  extent.  The  line  had  very 
short  lines  running  upwards  and  downwards,  which  were  very 
dose  together^  They  comld  only  be  seen  with  a  strong  glass, 
and  gave  the  line  a  feathery  look.  I  judged  that  here  the  crack 
was  confined  to  the  capsute.  The  line  was  perfectly  evident 
to  a  person  standing  three  feet  bdiind  the  examiner.  The 
fundus  could  not  be  seen*  Neither  pupil  eontpacted  under  the 
Hght.  The  body  was  then  laid  on  the  table,  and  the  battery 
used  to  oontraot  the  various  muscles  of  the  body.  The  flexors 
of  the  arms  and  legs  responded,  and  I  tried,  from  curiosity,  to 
stimulate  the  contractile  films  of  the  iris,  but  without  success* 

The  eyes  were  then  removed,  and  four  hours  afterwardv 
carefully  examined.  Dr.  S.  W.  Mitchell  assisted  me.  The 
oondition  of  the  right  lens  was  precisely  as  described  above* 
Lens  in  place;  fracture  trtmsversely  from  edge  to  edge  of  the 
capsule,  one  line  below  and  parallel  to  the  horizontal  diameter 
of  the  leas.  From  this  crack  a  fissure  extended  backwards  into 
the  substance  of  the  lens,  as  far  as  the  middle  suspensory  liga* 
mont,  which  was  not  ruptured.  Retina  not  detached;  eye 
normal,  except  as  above  mentioned;  left  eye  showed  a  line 
difficult  to  distinguish,  but  made  out  with  certainty,  corro 
•ponding  in  position  to  that  of  the  right  eye.    It  was  undoublr 
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edly  a  fracture  of  the  anterior  capsule.  The  weight  of  the  fall 
coming  principally  on  the  right  side  (the  knot  being  under  the 
left  ear)  probably  explains  the  difference  in  the  condition  of 
tlie  two  eyes. 

Dr.  Pancoast  made  a  very  thorough  post  mortem  examina- 
tion, which  revealed  nothing  of  interest,  so  far  as  the  eyes 
were  concerned,  except  the  remarkably  small  size  of  the  brain^ 
which  weighed  only  2  lbs,  4  oz.  instead  of  the  average  3  lbs* 
2  oz.  There  was  no  congestion  or  effusion  in  the  ventricles. 
The  spinal  cord  was  intact,  and  the  heart  entirely  empty. 

I  was  so  much  interested  in  the  subject  that  I  procured  threo 
very  large  dogs,  and  hanged  Hiem  in  the  followiog  manner: 

^  After  the  rope  was  adjusted,  each  dog  was  held  as  high  as  a 
man  could  reach,  and  then  dropped.  The  man  followed  the 
body  down  with. his  hands,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  brought  up 
by  the  rope  the  man  pushed  it  down  witb  all  bis  force,  adding^ 
at  least  twenty  pounds  to  the  force  of  the  fall.  The  drop  was 
three  feet. 

Drs.  S.  W.  Mitchell  and  W.  W.  Kern  assisted  me;  dog  No.  1^ 
weighing  85  lbs.,  was  hanged  with  a  drop  of  3  feet;  the  rope 
broke.  He  was  tried  again  with  tlie  rope  doubled,  but  it  broke 
again.  His  eyes  were  now  examined  to  see  if  the  two  shocks 
bad  occ^asioned  any  change  in  the  eyes;  they  evidently  had  not 
interfered  with  his  bodily  health  in  the  least.  A  slight  line, 
looking  exactly  like  those  in  the  eyes  of  Probst^  about  a  lin# 
in  length,  was  observed  in  the  left  eye,  starting  from  the  exter- 
nal border  of  the  pupil  towards  the  centre.  He  was  now  hanged 
the  third  time,  a  new  cord  being  used,  which  held..  Death 
was  very  quick  and  easy;  the  first  two  attempts  did  not  seem 
to  trouble  him  at  all.  The  last  fall  was  at  7  o'clock  6  min.; 
at  7.9  examined  by  gas  light;  media  were  clear,  and  a  most 
strange  appearance  of  the  fundus  was  observed.  It  seemed  to 
move  like  a  panorama,  first  from  right  to  left,  and  then  sud- 
denly changed  and  moved  from  below  upwards. 

The  movement  was  quite  rapid  and  steady,  and  lasted  for 
more  than  a  minute.  I  wondered  if  he  saw  the  beautiful 
changes  of  scene  and  color  which  people  experience  when 
hanged,  as  so  often  described.  At  7.10  the  line  was  longer  and 
more  distinct,  being  evident  to  the  naked  eye;  at  7.15  a  large 
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clockwork  magnesium  lamp  was  used,  aad  tke  ripture  seemed 
twice  or  three  times  as  deep. 

It  is  evident!  J  in  the  posterior  half  of  the  lens,  but  runs  hori- 
zontally from  the  posterior  capsule  towards  the  centre  of  the 
lens.  Radiating  lines  are  seen,  and  cross  lines  pervade  the 
lens* 

7.25,  same  appearance,  only  more  marked.  Nothing  to  be 
eeen  in  the  right  eye.  At  7.30  he  was  hnng  up  in  another  place 
to  make  room  for  dog  No.  2,  weight  30  lbs.;  drop,  as  before, 
3  feet-  When  first  examined  the  media  were  found  clear.  After 
half  an  hour's  observation  nothing  abnormal  was  observed. 
He  died  hard,  and  struggled  from  8  to  10  minutes. 

Dog  Na  3,  weight  30  lbs.,  dropped  3  feet  Hard  strug- 
gles, but  not  so  hard  or  protracted  as  No.  2.  Eyes  ex- 
amined previous  to  the  hanging,  and  found  normal.  After 
hanging  15  minutes  a  faint  line  was  seen  across^he  right  lens; 
30  minutes  after,  very  marked  and  distinct  At  this  time,  an 
hour  and  a  half  after  dog  No.  1  was  last  examined,  another 
examination  was  made.  An  Argand  gas  light  was  used. 
Dog  No.  1:  left  eye— fissure  across  the  lens  very  marked 
and  distinct,  ean  be  seen  by  a  person  standing  behind  the  one 
using  the  ophthalmoscope.  The  radiating  and  other  striae 
of  the  lens  are  well  defined,  and  the  lens  is  cataractous.  From 
the  radiation  of  the  lines  it  is  evident  the  lens  is  not  displaced* 
Eight  eye,  which  at  first  showed  nothing,  now  has  a  transverse 
line  similar  in  direction  and  position  to  that  in  the  left  ^y^ 
and  very  closely  resembling  that  in  the  left  eye  of  Probst 
The  knot  in  this  case  was  on  the  right  side  at  the  last  hanging. 
Dog  No.  2  shows  no  change  at  all  in  either  eye.  Dog 
No.  3  has  distinct  but  not  deep  transverse  fracture  of  the 
lens  of  the  right  eye;  left  shows  nothing.  There  was  no  dislo- 
cation of  the  lens  in  any  of  the  eyes. 

I  consider  that  these  experiments  are  very  satisfactory. 
They  were  made  with  every  precaution  and  great  care,  and 
the  results  are  certainly  interesting.  I  will  not  attempt  to 
explain  the  matter,  but  in  a  few  words  give  the  resume: 

One  man  and  three  dogs  were  violently  hanged.  The  man 
and  two  of  the  dogs,  t.  e.,  three  out  of  four  subjects,  showed 
this  peculiar  lesion.    The  man  and  dog  No.  1  died  without 
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(Straggle*.  In  both  the  fractuse  extended  through  hatf  flie  lens 
ef  one  side  and  across  the  capsule  of  fiie  oiher.  Knot  oik  th*- 
opposite  side  of  the  greatest  lesiom  in  both  easet.  Dog  No* 
8  died  with  conruhion^,  which  lasted  a  short  time*  Lesiott 
found  in  one  eye  well  maiked,  the  othev  eye  nmrmal.. 

Dog  No.  2  died  with  prolonged  conyulsions;  no  lenoo 
eould  be  observed.  We  do  not  fnd  this  leevliin  death  fronk 
matnral  causes*  la  ii  cooMCted  with  the  sadden  contnssioB 
and  shock  to  the  neirous  sjatenr?  The  whole  aobjeet  is  s^ 
mew  to  me  that  I  content  myself  at  preset  with  a  mere  state- 
ment of  £EietB,  proposing  still  further  te^  extend  my  experimeiitBL 


Contrihutiona  to  Obdetrh  Jarisprudence.  Sb.  X  The  Abet-- 
ment  qf  Criminal  Abortion  by  Medical  Men^  By  Horatio 
B.  STORBa,  M.D^  of  Boston^  Assistant  &  Obstetrics  and 
Medical  Jnriq>rudence  in  Harvard  University;  Surgeon  t<^ 
the  New  England  Hospital  for  Women;  and  Professor  of 
Obstetrics  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  in  Berkshire  Medical 
College* 

(Beftd  \fttan  Ui*  Mmwiliqaetto  Hedfcal  Society.  Uqr  38^  186i.) 

In  a  previous  printed  communication^  I  fmrnished  additional 
evidence  to  that  I  had  already  presented  to  the  profession,  ot 
the  frequency  of  abortions,  botbi  explainable  and  unexplaina- 
ble  by  natmral  causes.  It  majbe  recollected  that,  so  long  ago 
as  1857,  a  statistical  return  was  rendered  to  the  Suffolk  Dis- 
trict Medical  Society,  frocn  my  private  practice,  based  upon 
inquiries  put  to  patients  who  were  not  merely  married  and  of 
respectable  character,  but  of  good  social  standing,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  intentional  abcdrtions  must  be  of  very  much 
greater  frequency  than  had  been  siq)po6ed.  This  result,  being- 
based  upon  positive  evidence,  that  of  confession,  covld  not  be 
invalidated  by  the  doubts  of  any  gentleman  who  had  not  pur- 
sued a  similar  course  of  inquiry,  and  tiie  point  which  it  in- 
Tolved  has  since  been  corroborated  by  many  credible  witnesses* 

From  the  date  referred  to,  a  period  of  nine  years,  I  have 

iBtodiesof  AJ>otiioii.    Boston  Med.  and  Bueg,  Jovnud,  Feb.  5^  1863^ 
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BOW  stedidily  kept  one  end  in  yiewi  and  from  a  constantly 
inereadng  practice,  at  first  more  paxticularly  and  for  several 
years  entirely  devoted  to  the  special  diseases  of  women,  I  have 
.been  led  to  reoognize  certain  general  laws,  to  which  I  shall 
now  but  briefly  allude.    Among  these  are  the  following: 

1.  That  while,  owing  to  the  advance  of  our  knowledge  in 
the  treatment  of  child-bed,  more  children  are  born  living  than 
(formerly  and  more  mothers  saved,  and  owing  to  ourwise? 
treatment  of  the  diseases  of  children  and  their  exposure  to 
better  sanitary  conditions  a  much  larger  p^centage  of  them 
reach  maturity,  yet  among  the  better  class  of  inhabitants  fewer 
infants  are  born;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  average  number  of 
births  to  each  Protestant  family  is  less  than  it  was  half  a  cen- 
tury ago. 

2.  That  of  the  pregnancies  in  reality  occurring  in  this  class, 
• ,  fewer  reach  completion. 

3.  That  of  the  instances  of  conjugal  intercourse  taking  place, 
.fewer  result  in  impregnation. 

4.  That  of  these  incomplete  pregnancies  and  apparent  in- 
stances of  sterility^  a  large  proportion  are  intentional. 

5.  That  such  willful  interference  with  the  laws  of  nature  is 
productive,  as  might  have  been  expected,  of  a  vast  amount  of 
disease — disease  whose  causation  has  been  unexplained,  and 
whose  character  is  made  evident  alike  by  the  confessions  of 
the  patient  and  by  the  results  of  a  more  natural  course  of  life. 

6.  That  intentional  abortions  are  a  greater  tax  upon  a  wo- 
man's health  and  more  surely  followed  by  uterine  disease  than 
pregnancies  completed,  and  this  eren  though  the  patient  may 
seem  to  rally  from  them  with  impunity — the  result  showing 
itself,  if  not  immediately,  then  after  a  lapse  of  years,  or  at  the 
turn  of  life. 

7.  That  the  systematic  prevention  of  pregnancy,  by  whatever 
means,  is  also  followed  by  prejudicial  effects,  affecting  the 
nervous  and  the  uterine  systems,  not  unfrequently  producing 
sterility  from  an  organic  cause,  and  laying  the  foundation  of 
serious  or  incurable  disease. 

8.  That  when  such  prevention  is  occasioned  by  incompleted 
intercourse,  whether  effected  by  the  use  of  capotes  or  by  un- 
timely withdrawal,  the  effect  is  equally  bad  for  the  husband's 
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health  as  for  that  of  the  wife — there  resulting  dyspepsia,  func- 
tional or  organic  nervous  disease,  and  at  times  impotence,  tem- 
porary or  persistent. 

To  tie  latter  of  these  dogmas,  partially  included  as  are  its 
cases  in  the  range  of  my  present  professional  observation,  I  am 
glad  that  I  have  the  support  of  my  friend,  Prof.  Bumstead,  of 
New  York,  who  is  now  known  as  the  best  Ainerican  authority 
in  the  sexual  diseases  of  men*  He  has  lately  written  me  as 
follows: 

^*I  would  gladly  talk  with  you  about  one  point  you  allude 
to  in  your  letter,  to  wit,  the  effect  upon  the  health  and  upon 
the  genital  power  of  Tarious  preventiTes  against  conception. 
In  the  early  part  of  my  practice  I  was  exceedingly  skeptical 
with  regard  to  any  evil  resulting  therefrom;  but  I  have  so 
often  been  applied  to  by  men  complaining  of  loss  of  virile 
power,  and  who,  I  have  found,  have  been  in  the  habit  of  'with* 
drawing'  or  else  using  condoms,  that  for  several  years  past  I 
have  looked  upon  this  as  a  cause  of  impotence."^ 

As  to  the  physical  evils  of  forced  abortions  and  of  the  pre- 
vention of  pregnancy,  no  one  who  is  at  all  devoted  to  the 
study  or  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  women  can  have  failed 
to  perceive  them,  and  yet  scarce  an  author  has  dared  to  ap- 
proach this  subject.  Not  a  word  upon  it  is  said  by  Whitehead, 
the  best  English  authority  upon  abortion  and  sterility;  not  a 
word  by  Gardner,  of  New  York,  the  best  American  systematic 
writer  upon  the  latter  topic,  and  it  has  not  been  referred  to 
by  Marion  Sims,  in  his  work  just  published.  The  evils  alluded 
to  seem  to  have  first  been  distinctly  pointed  out  to  the  profes- 
sion by  my  father  in  1855,  in  an  Introductory  Address,  delivered 
to  the  class  at  Harvard  Medical  College;  and  yet  such  was  the 
fear  of  several  of  the  faculty  at  that  time  lest  the  facts  in  the 
case  had  been  misobserved,  or  lest  erroneous  conclusions  had 
been  deduced  from  them,  or  lest  their  avowal  might  prejudice 
the  school  in  the  eyes  of  the  community,  that  they  urged  upon 
their  lecturer  the  suppression  of  the  very  pith  and  marrow  of 
his  address.    I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  gentlemen  carried 

1 1  took  occasion  to  refer  to  the  above  topic  in  my  article  on  the  '<  Medico- 
Legal  Relations  of  Rape"  (this  Journal,  Nov.,  1865),  and  to  Dr.  Bumstead'a 
corroboration  of  my  opinion. 
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their  point,  but  I  know  that  the  concession  was  only  one  of 
courtesy  and  by  no  means  one  of  conviction.  If  our  alma 
mater,  in  any  of  her  provinces,  ever  fears  to  allow  the  truth 
to  be  spoken,  she  is  recreant  both  Christo  et  Ecdesice  and  to 
all  her  old  traditions,  and  one  at  least  of  her  sons  will  not 
hesitate  to  upbraid  her  for  Tiolating  the  ethics  she  herself  has 
taught  him.^ 

The  physical  evils  to  women,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  have 
been  deemed  by  the  American  Medical  Association  of  sufficient 
importance  to  warrant  an  appeal  upon  the  part  of  the  profes- 
sion to  women  themselves,  a  course  which  was  long  ago  warmly 
commended  by  excellent  authorities,  as  by  the  Boston  Medical 
€uid  Surgical  Journal^  in  an  editorial  article  published  Decem** 
ber  13, 1855,'  and  the  little  "  Why  Not,  a  Book  for  every  Wo- 
man," that  is  now  circulating  throughout  the  country  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  command  of  the  Association,  may  do  something  to 
prevent  the  evils  which  we  are  often  but  powerless  to  cure. 

I  have  more  than  once  urged  upon  the  profession  that  inter- 
ference with  the  normal  process  of  procreation,  whether  by 
preventing  pregnancy,  or  by  cutting  it  short  when  established, 
was  a  serious  cause  of  injury  to  the  nervous  as  well  as  to  the 
uterine  system. 

These  views  have  been  presented  more  distinctly  in  the  last 
published  volume  of  the  American  Medical  Association.' 
Every  day  more  and  more  confirms  me  in  my  conviction  con- 
cerning their  truth,  and  it  is  within  the  present  week  that,  at  a 
long  and  most  interesting  personal  conference,  my  good  friend 
Dr.  John  S.  Butler,  Superintendent  of  the  Retreat  for  the 
Insane,  at  Hartford,  has  communicated  to  me,  from  his  own 
private  and  public  practice,  many  cases  of  insanity  in  women, 
based  as  to  causation  upon  the  induction  of  criminal  abortion, 
and  the  systematic  prevention  of  pregnancy.  They  are  simply 
corroborative  of  what  I  have  myself  repeatedly  observed. 

Upon  all  the  points  that  I  have  indicated  there  is  very  much 


1  For  a  free  discnRsion  of  this  whole  matter  see  the  Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Jonmal,  for  December,  1855,  p.  409. 
s  Ut  Supra,  4.    Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard.     1866. 
'  Transactions  of  Am.  Med.  Association.    Vol.  zti.,  1865,  p.  122. 
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of  interest  that  has  neyer  jet  been  said,  and  for  tbis,  it  mnat  be 
confessed,  there  is  pressing  need. 

It  has  become  useless  for  any  one  to  allege,  as  has  so  oftoii 
hitherto  been  done,  that  attention  mnst  not  be  given  or  called 
to  these  important  subjects.  Some  of  the  most  intelligent  phy- 
sicians of  Great  Britain  and  the  Oontinent  are  now  engaged 
in  their  inyestigation.  The  sexual  relations  lie  at  the  very 
foundation  of  society;  their  aberrations  are  not  the  result  of 
chance,  but  of  an  efficient  cause;  when  general  and  oommon, 
then,  these  are  occasioned  by  habits  and  customs  which  rest 
directly  upon  the  moral  sense  of  the  community.  The  abnor- 
mal customs  referred  to  are  prodnctire  of  much  disease  and  of 
many  kinds;  and  these,  like  all  others,  whatever  tiieir  symp- 
toms, can  only  be  rationally  treated  by  reaching  their  cai»6. 
It  is  untrue  that  discussion  but  spreads  the  evil.  To  cure  a 
fetid  and  burrowing  sore,  it  must  be  freely  laid  open  and 
exposed. 

In  the  present  paper  I  intend  to  confine  myself  to  the  con- 
sideration, and  this  but  partially,  of  a  single  point-^interesting 
to  every  member  of  the  profession — ^namely,  the  abetment  of 
criminal  abortion  by  medical  men. 

To  the  importance  of  this  question,  and  to  some  of  its 
aspects,  I  have  already  alluded  in  the  sixth  of  my  eight  serial 
articles  upon  the  medico-legal  relations  of  abortion,  published 
in  1859  in  Philadelphia,^  in  which  I  spoke  of  the  various  man- 
ners in  which  members  of  our  profession  innocently,  but  very 
directly,  become  abettors  of  the  crime.  It  was  there  shown 
that  by  any  apparent  disregard  of  the  existence  or  sanctity  of 
foetal  life,  however  evinced,  we  in  reality  increased  its  disre- 
gard by  the  community.  If  a  physician  appear  to  consider  an 
unborn  child  of  little  or  no  account,  why  should  not  his  patients 
also?  I  have  also  referred  to  this  same  unintentional  abetment 
of  abortion  by  medical  men,  in  the  prize  essay  of  the  American 
Medical  Association.' 

Few  will  doubt  that  my  opportunities  have  been  good  for 
observation  in  this  matter.  The  decided  opinions  that  I  have 
avowed,  met  as  they  were  at  first  by  so  free  expression  of 

1  North  American  Medico-Ghinugioal  Review,  July,  1859,  p.  (>43. 
*  Trans.  Am.  Med.  Aasociatian,  yoL  xvi.»  1865»  p.  709. 
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.skepticism  and  indeed  of  denial,  could  but  awaken  a  corre- 
sponding degree  of  interest  in  minds  alive  to  the  importance  of 
.thte  subject;  and  raj  repeated  consaltation,  personally  or  by 
letter,  concerning  fibortion  bj  many  of  the  leading  practition- 
eii9  of  this  country,  may  perhaps  give  a  weight  to  the  remarks 
J  may  now  make,  that  formerly  might  have  seemed  presnmp- 
tnons  fbr  me  to  clalm« 

.  It  will  be  recollected  that  in  1859,  by  order  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  a  memorial  was  presented  in  its  name  to 
^' the  several  Legislative  Assemblies  of  the  Union,  with  the 
prayer  that  the  laws  by  which  the  crime  of  abortion  is  at- 
tempted to  be  controlled  may  be  revised,  and  that  such  other 
action  may  be  taken  in  the  jMremises  as  they  in  their  wisdom 
may  deem  necessary*/'  and  that  the  association  requested  also, 
by  formal  memorial^ "  the  aealous  co-op^ation  of  the  various 
State  Medical  Societiea  in  impressing  thia  subject  upon  the 
Legislatures  of  their  respective  States."  * 

This  action  was  based  upon  a  long,  careful  and  very  thorough 
examination  of  the  whole  subject  by  a  committee  consisting  of 
Drs,  Blatchford,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.  (now  lately  deceased);  Hodge, 
of  Philadelphia;  Pope,  of  St,  Louis;  Barton,  of  South  Carolina; 
Lopez,  of  Mobile;  Semmea,  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  Bris- 
bane, of  Wisconsin,  and  the  writer,  who  were  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  the  action  desired  was  necessary. 

A  similar  conclusion  had  previously  been  reached  by  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Suffolk  District  Society,  of  this  dty, 
in  1857,  consisting  of  Drs.  Bowditch,  Calvin  ElUs  and  myseK; 
and  yet— in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  in  this  commonwealth, 
Mcording  to  the  reports  of  the  Attorney-General  during  the 
eight  years  from  1849  to  1867,  omitting  1853,  as  there  seenks 
.to  have  been  no  report  rendered  for  that  year,  there  were 
thirty-two  trials  for  abortion,  and  not  a  single  conviction — the 
Councilors  of  the  State  Medical  Society  of  Massachusetts,  to 
whom  the  propriety  of  a  professional  appeal  to  the  Legislature 
for  more  protective  statutes  had  been  referred,  decided  that 
"  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth  are  already  su£Sciently  strin- 
gent, provided  they  are  executed."  • 

1  Trans,  of  Am.  Med.  AsBociation,  toL  zii,  fi.  75. 

<  Medical  Commmdcatiotxa  of  the  Maaaackuetta  Medical  Society^  1858^ 
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It  18  not,  however,  the  stringency  of  a  statute,  so  far  as  by 
this  is  meant  the  severity  of  its  punishments,  but  the  certainty 
of  their  infliction,  that  is  efficient  to  check  a  crime.  By  the 
laws  of  Massachusetts,  the  crime  of  abortion  is  considered  as 
mainly  against  the  person  of  the  mother.  In  the  case  of  her 
death,  already  sufficiently  provided  for  at  common  law,  con- 
victions can  indeed  be  effected,  though  with  great  difficulty, 
under  the  statute.  If  she  lives,  the  crime  practically  goes  un- 
punished. It  is  true  that  a  few  convictions  have  been  obtained 
with  us  during  the  three  years  since  1863,  but  only  by  great 
eflFort,  and  probably  in  consequence  mainly  of  the  attention  we 
have  directed  to  the  subject. 

I  have  elsewhere  called  attention  to  this  fact  and  to  its 
explanation.  **  It  has  been  thought,  even  publicly  argued,  that 
in  the  fact  that  statutes  against  abortion  are  almost  everywhere 
not  only  not  enforced,  but  not  attempted  to  be  enforced,  there 
is  afforded  strong  evidence  of  the  existence  of  an  ultimate  and 
absolute  impossibility  of  thus  meeting  the  crime.  The  idea, 
though  a  fallacious  one,  is  yet  attributable  to  an  important  and 
evident  cause. 

**  That  the  prevalence  of  abortion  is  in  great  measure  owing 
to  ignorance  of  guilt,  on  the  part  of  the  community  at  large, 
we  have  shown.  We  now  assert  that  its  futile  prohibition  by 
the  law,  its  toleration,  are  plainly  in  consequence  of  similar 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  legislators  and  of  officers  of  justice. 

"  Our  communities  form  their  own  laws,  and,  therefore,  as 
was  pointed  out  at  the  commencement  of  our  remarks,  these 
must  necessarily  bear  the  stamp  of  public  opinion;  while  the 
officers  by  whom  they  are  to  be  enforced— jurors,  attorney, 

p.  77.  How  different  from  this  was  the  action  of  the  State  Medical  Society 
of  Kew  York.  '  At  its  annual  meeting  of  1860,  *'Dr.  Brinsmade,  from  the 
committee  appointed  to  consider  the  recommendations  of  the  Americao  Med- 
ical Association,  reported  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted:  *That 
the  society  cordially  approves  of  the  action  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion in  its  efforts  to  exhibit  the  extent  of  the  evils  resulting  from  the  procur* 
ing  of  criminal  abortion,  and  of  the  means  which  are  adopted  to  prevent  its 
commission,  and  cheerfnUy  comply  with  the  request  to  a  zealous  co-operation 
for  the  furtherance  of  more  stringent  legislation  in  regard  to  this  most  de- 
structive and  revolting  crime,  committed  almost  with  impunity,  and  with 
appalling  frequency.'" — Philadelphia  Medical  and  Surgical  lUporter^  Fbb.,  1860, 
p.  457. 
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judge — looking  to  the  onlj  source  possible  for  their  enlighten- 
ment on  this  subject,  to  medical  men,  have  hitherto  found  but 
few  bold  and  honest  statements,  and  these  unindorsed  by  the 
mass  of  the  profession,  or,  in  the  total  silence,  a  practical 
sanction  of  the  popular  belief.  This  is  no  exaggeration;  the 
assertion  is  fully  borne  out  by  facts.  Need  we  wonder,  then, 
that  the  laws  are  not  enforced,  that  indeed  their  enforcement 
is  not  attempted  ?"* 

•  The  causes  of  the  general  demoralization  as  regards  child- 
bearing  I  have  elsewhere  explained. 

**  There  are  three  of  these  causes,  however,"  say  the  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Medical  Association, "  and  ihey  are 
the  most  important  with  which  the  medical  profession  have 
especially  to  do. 

"  The  first  of  these  causes  is  a  wide-spread  popular  igno- 
rance of  the  true  character  of  the  crime — a  belief,  even  among 
mothers  themselves,  that  the  foetus  is  not  alive  till  after  the 
period  of  quickening. 

"  The  second  of  the  agents  alluded  to,  is  the  fact  that  the 
profession  themselves  are  frequently  supposed  careless  of  foetal 
life;  not  that  its  respectable  members  are  ever  knowingly  and 
intentionally  accessory  to  the  unjustifiable  commission  of  abor- 
tion, but  that  they  are  thought  at  times  to  omit  precautions  or 
measures  that  might  prevent  the  occurrence  of  so  unfortunate 
an  event. 

"  The  third  reason  of  the  frightful  extent  of  this  crime  is 
found  in  the  grave  defects  of  our  laws,  both  common  and 
statute,  as  regards  the  independent  and  actual  existence  of  the 
child  before  birth,  as  a  living  being.  These  errors,,  which  are 
sufficient  in  most  instances  to  prevent  conviction,  are  based, 
and  only  based,  upon  mistaken  and  exploded  medical  dogmas. 
With  strange  inconsistency,  the  law  fully  acknowledges  the 
foetus  in  utero  and  its  inherent  rights  for  civil  purposes;  while 
personally  and  as  criminally  affected,  it  fails  to  recognize  it, 
and  to  its  life  as  yet  denies  all  protection."  * 

To  the  action  of  the  Councilors  of  the  Massachusetts  Medi- 
cal Society,  in  1 858,  based  as  it  was  upon  the  report  of  the 

1  Criminal  Abortion  in  America,  p.  74. 
*  Report  on  Criminal  Abortion,  p.  3. 
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committee  flqq)ointe4  by  the  State  Society  at  lai^e,  comiBtiag^ 
of  Dr3.  Foster  Hoop^i  Jacob  Bigelow,  John  Ware,  J*  C,f 
Dalton,  Ebeaezer  Hunt,  Gbarles  Qdrdoa  and  myself,  dbrawa 
up  and  rendered  during  my  necessary  absence  from  this  part- 
of  the  country,  and  without  my  being  in  any  way  conferred  ^ 
withy  I  entered  by  letter  to  the  Councilors  my  earnest  protest. . 
This  protest,  so  &r  as  can  be  judged  by  the  pnblished  proceed- 
ings of  the  Councilors,  seems  never  to  have  been  acted  upon, 

I  should  have  long  since  brought  the  matter  before  the  pro- 
fession at  large,  had  I  not  been  prevented  by  ill  healtibi.  That 
cause  no  longer  exists,  and  after  the  lapse  of  eight  years,  during 
which  the  sulgect  has  never  by  me  been  lost  sight  of,  I  am  but 
the  more  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  a  grave  error  was  com^; 
mitted  by  my  colleagues.  By  the  vote  of  the  Councilors  there 
was  furnished  additional  ground  for  the  third  of  the  causes 
mentioned  above^  by  which  the  profession  become  directly  ao> 
countable  for  the  increased  frequency  of  the  crime. 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Councilors  upon  the  occa* 
sion  referred  to  may  have  been  supposed  by  some  to  fully 
cover  the  required  ground.  They  are,  however,  q)edougly 
framed — they  in  reality  amount  to  nothing,  begging  Uie  vital « 
question,  as  they  completely  do,  and,  as  one  of  the  committee 
by  whom  they  were  offered,  I  again  r^udiate  them. 

These  resolutions  are  as  foUowa: 

1.  ^'Besdved,  That  the  Fellows  of  the  Massachusetts  Medi- 
cal Society  regard  with  disapprobation  and  abhorrence  all 
attempts  to  procure  or  promote  abortion,  except  incases  where 
it  may  be  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  mother's  life, 

2,  ''BeadvedL,  That  when  any  Fellow  of  this  Society  shall 
become  cognizant  of  any  attempt  unlawfully  to  procure  abor- 
tion, either  by  persons  in  the  profession  or  out  of  it,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  such  Fellow  immediately  to  lodge  information 
with  some  proper  legal  officer,  to  the  end  that  such  information 
may  lead  to  the  exposure  and  conviction  of  the  offender." 

It  will  be  seen  that  exposure  was  here  supposed  tantamount 
to  insuring  conviction,  where,  under  the  laws  as  they  exist,  con- 
viction has  been  proved  impossible. 

It  were  well  did  no  other  apparent  sanction  than  such  as 
this  exist  on  the  part  of  the  profession.    There  are  others. 
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Not  only  is  gestation  still  allowed  in  many  instances  to  go  on 
to  the  full  time,  when  a  succession  of  still-births  by  the  same 
patient  has  shown  that  the  induction  of  labor  a  week  or  two 
prematurely  might  save  the  infant;  not  only  is  craniotomy 
stiU  frequently  resorted  to  where  turning  or  the  use  of  the  long 
forceps  might  result  in  a  living  birth  ;  not  only  is  ansesthesia 
in  child-bed  still  often  neglected  or  refused,  fayorable  though 
its  employment  would  be  to  the  life  of  the  child  and  to  that  of 
its  mother;  not  only  is  ergot  extensively  used  to  hasten  labor 
unnecessarily,  although  its  exhibition  is  undoubtedly  in  many 
instances  attended  with  excessive  danger  to  the  foetus;  not  only 
is  a  reiiiBal  to  nurse,  without  due  reason,  on  the  part  of  the  mother 
often  permitted  or  advised  by  the  medical  attendant,  although 
the  breast  of  its  own  parent  when  in  health  is  undoubtedly  tibe 
best  one  on  all  accounts  for  her  child,  and  far  safer  for  its  life 
than  any  artificial  feeding;  but  ''the  criminal  abuses  likely  to 
arise  from  the  procurement  of  justifiable  abortion  by  medical 
men  are  so  numerous,  their  own  liability  to  be  thought  by  the 
public  criminally  careless  of  fcetal  life  or  skeptical  concerning 
its  existence,  is  so  great,  that  the.  subject  is  worthy  special  con- 
sideration.'^ 

That  the  foetus  is  alive  from  the  commencement  of  preg* 
nancy  cannot  be  gainsaid.  Questions  of  physiology  have,  it  is 
true,  arisen  regarding  the  nature  of  this  life — some  physicians 
even  asserting  that  the  cardiac  pulsations  previous  to  birth  are 
but  an  instance  of  the  acknowledged  irritability  of  muscular 
fibre  under  the  stimulus  of  a  certain  excitation,  in  this  case, 
of  blood  that  has  in  one  way  or  another  been  decarbonized,  or 
whose  carbonization  has  been  but  imperfectly  effected;  and 
there  are  many  interested  persons,  abortionists,  for  instance, 
who  would  claim  that  to  pronounce  the  unborn  foetus  alive 
argues  ignorance  of  the  plainest  physiological  laws.  I  do  not 
hesitate,  however,  to  assume  such  imputation,  certain  as  I  am 
of  the  support  of  all  impartial  and  competent  observers. 

The  induction  of  labor  prior  to  the  full  period  of  gestation 
may  be  justifiably  resorted  to  by  physicians  for  but  one  of  two 
reasons,  either  to  save  the  life  of  the  mother  or  that  of  her 
child.    In  each  case  it  must  be  absolutely  and  only  to  save  a  life. 

Performed  before  the  latter  end  of  the  sixth  month,  the 
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chances  are  that  the  child,  if  born  living,  will  die.  Prior  to 
this  time,  therefore,  the  operation  can  only  be  justified  by  dan- 
ger to  the  life  of  the  mother,  the  child  being  almost  necessarily 
destroyed.  The  induction  of  premature  labor,  properly  so 
called,  performed  after  the  expiration  of  the  period  abo^e 
mentioned,  its  propriety  and  necessity  in  certain  cases,  its  im- 
propriety in  others,  present  points  of  great  incidental  impor- 
tance to  the  main  question  we  are  now  discussing;  but  at  the 
present  time  I  confine  myself  to  abortion,  before  the  seventh 
month,  induced  by  medical  men. 

It  is  believed  by  the  community  that  the  operation  is  not  un- 
frequently  performed.  I  have  already  put  upon  record  my  be- 
lief to  the  contrary  in  the  following  emphatic  language : 

''  It  has  been  often  alleged,  and  oftencr  supposed,  that  physi* 
cians  in  good  standing  not  unfrequently,  and  without  lawful  jus- 
tification, induce  criminal  abortion.  This  statement,  whatever 
exceptional  cases  may  exist,  is  wickedly  false.  The  pledge 
against  abortion,  to  the  observance  of  which  Hippocrates  com- 
pelled his  followers  by  oath,  has  ever  been  considered  binding, 
even  more  strongly  of  late  centuries.  The  crime  is  recognized 
as  such  in  almost  every  code  of  medical  ethics;  its  known  com- 
mission has  always  been  followed  by  ignominious  expulsion 
from  medical  fellowships  and  fraternity.  If  this  direct  penalty 
be  at  any  time  escaped,  it  is  only  through  lack  of  decisive 
proof — ^bare  suspicion,  even,  of  the  crime  insuring  an  actual 
sundering  of  all  existing  professional  friendships  and  ties,  a 
loss  that  subsequent  proof  of  innocence  could  hardly  restore. 
Such  is  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the  profession  j  to  its  credit 
be  it  said,  that  with  but  a  single  exception,  Jorg  of  Lcipzic, 
and  this  to  his  eternal  disgrace,  its  writers  are  all  agreed, 
abstractly  considering  the  subject,  on  the  sanctity  of  foetal 
life.  The  instances  where  physicians  in  good  standing  are 
guilty  of  the  crime  are  of  rare  occurrence — the  error  that  has 
prevailed  on  this  point  originating  from  the  self-assumed  titles 
of  notorious  quacks  and  knaves.  But  no  condemnation  can 
be  too  strong  for  the  physician  who  has  thus  forgotten  his 
honor — who  has  used  to  destroy  life  that  sacred  knowledge 
by  which  he  was  pledged  to  preserve  it."  * 

>  Giimioal  Abortion  in  America,  p.  58. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  nncommon  thing  for  women  of 
good  position  to  assert  to  me  that  abortion  has  been  induced 
for  them  by  gentlemen  of  excellent  standing  in  the  profession, 
specially  among  the  older  men,  and  I  am  constantly  conferred 
with  by  other  physicians  to  whom  similar  charges  hare  been 
made.  Allowing,  as  I  cheerfally  do,  that  many,  perhaps  the 
majority,  of  such  allegations  mnst  be  false,  still  there  is  in  a 
certain  number  of  cases  a  foundation  in  truth.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  abortion  is  often  induced  by  regular  physicians,  with 
eyil  intent,  but  I  do  believe  that  it  is  not  infrequently  acci- 
dentally occasioned  by  them,  and  too  often  intentionally  under 
a  sincere  but  mistaken  idea  of  its  necessity.  In  the  former  of 
these  cases,  of  which  quite  a  number  of  instances  have  now 
been  brought  to  my  attention,  the  suspicion  of  intentional 
assistance  on  the  part  of  the  physician  is  almost  sure  to  be 
entertained  by  the  patient,  especially  if  she  is  anxious  to  escs^e 
child-bed,  whether  or  not  she  has  given  Hie  slightest  intimation 
whatever  of  her  possible  pregnancy.  In  the  latter  of  the  cases 
supposed,  if  the  attendant  knowingly  kills  the  child,  whatever 
the  supposed  necessity,  without  having  first  held  a  consultation 
upon  the  point  with  another  physician,  he  should  be  held 
amenable  to  the  bar  of  professional  opinion,  if  not  to  that  of 
the  law,  for  having  directly  encouraged  the  crime. 

In  another  communication  I  will  confirm  my  assertion  that 
professional  abortions,  accidental,  should  be  more  carefully 
avoided,  and  intentional  should  more  seldom  be  resorted  to, 
and  never  upon  a  single,  unaided  opinion. 


The  Treatment  of  Fracture  (f  the  Lower  Jaw  by  IrUerdeniai 
SplirUs.    By  Thomas  Bbian  Gunning,  New  York. 

(The  spllnte  were  described  in  a  paper  read  before  tbe  New  Tork  Academy  of  Medicine, 

JoneUt^UM.) 

In  the  year  1840,  when  treating  the  first  fractured  lower 
jaw  placed  in  my  care,  I  found  treatment  by  bandages,  etc., 
unreliable.  For,  while  the  muscles  tend  to  displace  the  bone,, 
bandages  frequently  increase  the  difficulty;  especially  when 
swelling  sets  in  through  their  pressure.    They  also,  by  inter. 
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fering  with  the  cireulatioii,  tend  to  prevent  onion.  Teelii, 
loosened  by  the  injaxjj  axe  left  nnsHpported,  ud  the  motionB 
of  the  jaw,  cheeks  and  lips  painfiilly  restricted. 

Of  the  contrivances  invented  to  supplement  bandages,  many- 
were  even  more  objectionable,  and  little  improvement  has  been 
made  in  genial  treatment  np  to  the  present  time*  Having 
BuccessfuUy  used  interdental  splints,  in  many  eases  which  had 
proved  unmanageable  nnder  the  nsnal  treatment^  I  am  con- 
vinced that  they  are  superior  to  all  other  appliances. 

When*  a  well  adapted  splint  is  on  the  teedi  and  gam,  tiie 
other  parts  aronnd  the  bone  are,  to  a  great  extent,  a  counter- 
support  to  the  splint.  Thus  the  broken  jaw,  together  with  any 
teeth  loosened  by  the  iigury,  is  held  securely  in  place,  until  the 
fractured  bone  is  reunited  and  the  teeth  become  firm.  Mean- 
while the  motions  of  the  jaw  are  in  most  cases  unrestricted, 
and  the  cheeks  and  lips  always  left  free. 

The  best  time  to  comm^ice  fitting  a  splint  is  immediately 
after  the  iigury,  if  the  condition  of  the  patient  will  allow.  If 
the  fracture  is  old  and  has  been  treated  by  bandages,  and  there 
is  much  displacement  of  the  fragments,  with  swelling  of  sur- 
rounding parts,  it  may  be  advisable  to  leave  it/ree  for  several 
days. 

When  the  fracture  is  not  quite  recent,  pain  and  sti&ess  may 
prevent  the  patient  from  opoiing  the  mouth  sufficiently  to  apply 
a  splint,  in  which  case  the  operator  should  force  the  jaw 
steadily  downward  with  his  fingers,  assisted  by  wedges  of  wood, 
etc.  This  may  be  very  painful  to  the  patient  at  the  time,  but 
the  movement  of  the  parts,  will  be  followed  by  great  ameliora- 
tion of  the  pain  and  stiffness.  Hooks,  forks  and  strings,  ap- 
plied to  the  teeth,  will  manage  the  fragments  with  less  suffering 
to  the  patient  than  handling  the  inflamed  muscles.  The  frag^ 
ments  of  the  jaw  should  be  set  and  held  by  wire,  pack-thread 
or  silk,  passed  around  the  teeth.  If  the  teeth  are  so  formed 
that  the  ligature  slips  off,  it  may  be  carried  through  the  gum 
with  a  needle.  When  a  fragment  of  the  jaw  falls  below  the 
one  next  to  it,  a  ligature  of  wire  should  be  fastened  around  the 
neck  of  the  lower  tooth,  two  eyes  being  made  by  twisting  the 
wire,  before  applying  it.  Another  wire  should  be  fastened 
around  the  neck  of  the  elevated  tooth,  and  both  ends  brought 
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.Up  on  the  side  furthest  from  the  fracture,  orer  the  crown,  dow& 
^through  the  eyes  before  mentioned,  and  then  tightened  nntil 
the  bone  is  in  place.  Or  the  wire  may  be  fastened  to  a  tooth 
ftrther  back,  and  then  pass  over  the  crown,  etc  On  this  prinr* 
ciple,  ligatures  may  be  applied  to  the  teeth  laterally  to  bring 
the  fragments  into  line.  A  jackficrew,  furnished  with  points, 
forks  and  collars,  is  frequently  necessary  to  extend  the  frag- 
ments, but  in  some  cases  it  can  be  done  bj  a  piece  of  wood. 
The  jack-screw  flhonld  be  made  to  tmm  by  its  centre,  and  the 
points,  forks,  etc.,  fitted  into  sockets,  that  tiiey  may  be  left  still 
when  the  screw  is  turned.  This  instrument  may  be  used  Bxsroes 
the  mouth  to  keep  out  any  back  fragment  that  falls  in,  or  more 
in  front  to  extend  oblique  fractures.  In  fractures  behind 
the  canine  when  the  back  fragment  <comes  forward  oyer  the 
front — being  allowed  to  do  so  by  the  absence  of  teeth  and 
the  direction  of  the  fracture — the  jack-screw,  with  a  point  in 
the  front  fragment  and  a  fork  in  the  back  one,  will  be  found 
very  usefiil  in  making  extension.  One  fitted  with  hooks,  to 
draw  in  the  jaw  by  inserting  both  hooks  near  the  external  ob* 
lique  lines,  or  in  any  required  positions,  will  be  found  indis* 
pensable  in  some  cases.  A  piece  of  hard  wood  forced  in  bo* 
tween  those  teeth  which  fall  toward  each  othet,  and  to  which 
it  must  be  fastened  with  fine  iron  wire,  will  frequently  give  the 
needed  extension.  When  the  jaw  is  br9ken  between  the  ca- 
nines, with  the  fragm^its  smooth  and  the  parts  around  allowing 
them  to  go  in  any  direction,  there  is  frequently  a  front  tooth 
absent,  through  the  fracture,  or  by  shedding,  etc  In  this  case 
a  piece  of  moderately  hard  wood  may  be  fitted  in  the  vacancy. 
It  should  be  so  wide  that  the  a^oining  teeth  will  press  into  its 
sides,  when  they  are  wired  tightly.  If  this  is  well  done  the 
bone  will  be  firmly  set.  Should  the  teeth  in  question  need 
support,  they  may  be  wired  to  those  adjacent. 

An  impression  of  the  parts  should  be  taken  in  pure  yellow 
wax,  warmed  by  dry  heat.  But  in  comminuted  fractures  there 
may  be  portions  of  the  jaw  and  teeth  for  which  plaster  of 
Paris  would  be  better,  but  it  must  be  applied  in  sections. 
The  wax  should  be  applied  in  a  mouth-cup  adapted  to  the 
jaw.  No.  4  splint  is  precisely  what  is  required  for  this  pur* 
pose    (Some  useful  hints  may  be  found  under  that  head.)    I£ 
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fracture  dhoald  occur  in  a  jaw  without  teeth,  plaster  would 
be  much  the  best.  It  should  then  be  applied  in  a  cup  to  all 
parts  of  the  jaw  at  one  time.  If  posmble  (and  it  is  rareljr  oth- 
erwise), an  impression  of  all  the  teeth  and  gwaij  properly  set^ 
should  be  taken  at  one  time.  The  wax  in  coming  off  will  then 
draw  or  enlarge  in  the  right  places,  and  the  plaster-cast  from 
it.  will  be  precisely  what  is  requii:ed  to  mould  the  splint,  ex- 
cepting the  addition  caused  by  the  ligatures. 

If  the  bone  cannot  be  held  in  place,  an  impression  of  each 
fragment  should  be  taken  separately,  and  the  casts  from  these 
impressions  united  by  plaster  in  their  proper  relative  posi- 
tions. A  cast  of  the  upper  teeth  will  sometimes  guide  in  doing 
this.  The  united  cast  must  be  enlarged  under  those  parts  of 
the  teeth  which  oyerhang.  But  when  the  pieces  of  the  jaw  can 
be  held  nearly  in  place,  an  impression  of  all  may  be  taken  at 
one  time,  the  cast  separated  where  necessary,  and  then  adjusted 
as  above. 

By  adopting  this  method,  when  there  is  littLs  displacement, 
the  jaw  may  be  left  unset  until  the  splint  is  applied.  When 
adjusting  the  cast,  care  must  be  taken  that  it  is  not  made  too 
small  for  the  jaw  and  teeth  as  a  whole,  or  for  any  tooth  indi- 
vidually. There  is  little  chance  of  getting  it  too  large,,  as  far 
as  the  teeth  are  concerned. 

On  February  12, 1861, 1  applied  a  "  hard  vulcanized  rubber 
splint"  to  the  fractured  jaw  of  a  seaman  in  the  United  States 
Naval  Hospital,  and  from  the  vulcanite  splints  used  by  me  since 
that  time  I  have  selected  three  which  show  all  that  is  essen- 
tial to  hold  any  fractured  lower  jaw  in  place. 

The  fourth,  a  metal  splint,  is  sufficient  for  the  treatment  of 
most  cases,  and  can  be  applied  by  surgeons,  and  country  prac- 
titioners, who  can  aLgo  treat  most  cases  of  fracture  with  rubber 
splints,  if  assisted  by  the  neighboring  dentist.  But  a  severe 
fracture  may  occasionally  be  met  with,  which  will  require 
either  a  specialist  or  an  accomplished  dental  surgeon. 

Fig.  1  represents  the  inner  surface  of  a  splint  which  incloses 
all  the  teeth  and  part  of  the  gum  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  merely 
rests  against  the  upper  teeth  when  the  jaws  are  closed.  This 
splint  is  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  all  cases  which  have  teeth 
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on  both  sides  of  the  fracture,  except  those  with  obstinate  verti- 
cal displacement 

The  angles  of  the  jaw  tend  out- 
toardj  when  the  jaw  is  fractured 
through  the  body.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  that  the  splint  should  go 
down  and  extend  bat5k  as  far  on 
the  outside  as  the  muscles  admit, 
especially  on  the  short  fragment,  if 
there  is  much  difference  between 
them.    The  parts  near  the  external    ^  .  ,       V^\     ^^ 

^  TbB  holfig  marked  A  go  through th? 

obUque  Une  are  so  formed  that  the  JJ^^^^'^tS^  ^SS^am 
splint  can  be  fitted  to  them  perfect-  ^^^  ^V^^^^^ts  ^J^^rel^? 
ly.    The  outer  ends  of  the  splint  ^^^®"'®^«*™^^p^^^t»<»«^ 
should  be  quite  thick,  so  that  they  may  be  well  rounded. 

When  the  gum  on  the  inside  is  so  overhung  by  the  back 
teeth  as  to  afford  but  little  bearing  for  the  splint,  the  latter 
may  be  cut  off,  generally  at  or  just  below  the  edge  of  the  gum, 
for  there  is  rarely  any  tendency  of  the  jaw  to  fall  in  at  its 
lower  border.  The  splint  should  not  extend  into  the  muscles 
unnecessarily  in  any  part. 

When  the  jaw  is  fractured  in  or  near  the  front,  the  digastric 
and  other  muscles,  inserted  on  the  inside  near  the  symphysis, 
draw  the  bone  backward  and  downward.  This  splint  neutrali- 
zes the  first  by  holding  the  sides  of  the  jaw  in,  which  prevents 
the  arch  in  front  from  falling  back. 

The  tendency  of  the  jaw  to  widen  at  the  angles  and  to  fall 
in  at  its  upper  border,  so  that  the  points  of  the  canines  ap- 
proach each  other,  is  also  counteracted.  The  splint  goes 
down  about  half  way  (on  the  outside)  from  the  points  of  the 
teeth  to  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw,  and  all  the  surfaces  of 
the  teeth  and  the  outside  of  the  gum  are  held  by  it,  while  the 
condyles  and  their  interarticular  cartilages  are  so  far  above 
the  lower  edge  of  the  splint  that  their  leverage  prevents  the 
sides  of  the  jaw  from  being  turned  outward  by  the  muscles 
i  nserted  near  the  symphysis. 

This  must  be  effectual  so  long  as  the  splint  is  down  in  its 
place;  and  even  when  the  fracture  is  back  of  the  canine,  and 
t  he  four  pairs  of  muscles  are  acting  upon  the  front  of  the  jaw, 
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there  &  little  chance  tiiat  thejr  viU  draw  it  down  out  of  the- 
iplint,  as  they  act  in  sympathy  with  the  eleyator  and  other 
mnscles  atta^ed  to  the  bone^  when  the  splmt  U  en  amd  ike  jaw 
allotted  to  open  and  ahut^ 

There  is  also,,  in  recent  fractues,  a  roughness  of  surfaoCr 
which  prevents  the  fi^gments  from  moving  when  held  closer 
together.  Bat  if  the  firactvre  is  so  old  that  the  fragments 
slide  past  each  other,  especially  if  the  back  one  slants  away 
and  affords  no  support  to  the  forward  one,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  hold  the  latter  np  by  a  screw  paseing  through  the  splint 
into  the  canine  or  some  other  tooth,  near  the  depressed  end  of* 
the  bone.  That  horizontal  displacement  wfaidi  frequently  fol- 
lows fractures  near  the  canine  anf  lateral  incisor  teeth,  in 
which  the  front  of  the  jaw  is  drawn  back  by  the  muscles  in- 
sel*ted  near  the  symphysis,  leaving  the  end  of  the  short  frag-^ 
ment  in  detarmined  projection,  and  in  which  the  tteatment  by 
bandage  and  ligature  is  not  only  useless  but  pernicious,  is 
effectually  overepme  by  this  spHnt,  without  screws.  A  large 
proportion  of  all  fractures  may  be  successfolly  treated  in  this 
way.  When  a  very  loose  root  or  tooth  is  present,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  remove  it  before  application  of  tiie  splint  Bardy 
so  before  the  impression  is  taken,  as  they  are  frequently  oT 
use  in  holdii^  the  jaw. 

I  have  generally  used  this  splint  witiiont  any  fastenings,  but 
in  children  or  even  adults  it  is  sometimes  advisable  to  secure 
it  by  packthread,  wire  screws  passing  into  or  between  the^ 
teeth,  or  by  the  wings  and  band  of  Fig.  4. 

Fig.  2.  In  ixuea  with  ob&tinate  vertical  displaoement,  the  splint, 
in  addition  to  fitting  the  teeth  and  gum  of  the  lower  jaw,  must 
also  inclose  the  upper  teeth,  as  shown  in  the  cut,  where  screws 
may  be  seen  opposite  both  lower  and  upper  teeth. 

By  this  arrangement  the  fragments  of  the  lower  jaw  are 
secured,  not  only  relatively  to  each  other,  but  also  to  tha 
upper  jaw. 

This  splint  is  therefore  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  aU  frac- 
tnrea  back  of  the  teeth,  whether  in  the  body,  the  ramuses,  or  their 
terminations.  In  these  cases  the  splint  may  be  cut  away  in 
front,  and  extended  across  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  when  there 
are  upper  and  lower  back  teeth  to  fasten  to,  and  thus  give 
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aB  much  room  as  possible  to  speak  and  eat  through*    Openuig 
the  teeth  a  quarter  or  threeteighths  of  an  inch  would  not  hare., 
any  bad  effect  on  the  position  of  the  fragments^  erw  if  the  jaw 
were  broken  through  the  necks  of 
both  condyles,  as  the  parts  near  the 
ilractures  would  move  but  little  and 
the  back  of  the  jaw  could  be  raised  ^^^ 
high  enough  to  keep  the  broken  sur- 
faces in  contact    Even  if  the  neck 
of  one  side  only  were  brok^i,  the 
lower  part  could  be  kept  firmly  up 
against  the  fragment  above.    In 
fracture  of  the  ramuses  no  difficulty 
would  arise  from  this  course.    If  a  ^^^2^^^^^^^. 
coronoid  process  were  broken,  tt^  ^t^uSSJES^r^^^^ 

plan  would  giye  as  good  a  chance  J^e  end  of  the  ft^gmeat  moet  dl«pl»oed 
r  o  T  o  before  the  ipllnt  wm  applied.    0,  open- 

for  union  as  any.    In  fracture  of^^  food,  speech,  etc.  Djchwrndtor 

^  the  8aliTftfh>m  parotid  ghmd  to  enter  the 

the  angle,  this  process  would  be  month, lufeuoj^^ 

Hkely  to  hold  the  parts  in  contact,  ^o^  SS5rjiS?di.^b&'  EThSS 

If  it  did  not,  a  wing  could  «tend  f,«--^,SS?^^2gJ's^^^ 

out  from  the  splint  and  pass  back'^^^^ 

from  the  comer  of  the  mouth  to  hold  a  pad,  etc.,  against  the 

part  requiring  support;  it  could  rest  on  the  zygoma,  or  the 

mastoid  process,  if  necessary. 

In  cases  where  enough  of  the  front  teeth  are  lost  to  afford 
room  for  food  to  enter,  the  jaws  need  not  be  opened  more  than 
will  just  give  room  for  the  rubber  to  pass  through  to  hold  the 
parts  of  the  splint  outside  the  teeth  to  the  parts  inside.  A 
separation  of  a  line  would  be  sufficient,  or  even  less,  if  any  back 
teeth  were  absent  to  give  room  for  pillars  of  the  rubber  to 
hold  the  upper  splint  to  the  lower. 

As  a  rule,  the  splint  should  be  fastened  on  both  eides,  aboye 
and  below.  Fractures  back  of  the  teeth  are  frequently  less 
troublesome,  so  far  as  application  of  the  splint  is  concerned, 
than  those  which  are  broken  in  the  body. 

When  the  body  is  fractured  behind  the  canine,  the  back  frag- 
ment requires  no  support  to  keq)  it  in  the  splint,  the  muscles 
doing  that  effectually.  But  that  portion  of  the  jaw  which  in- 
cludes the  symi^ysis,  whether  separated  on  one  or  both  sides 
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from  the  parts  behind,  must  he  firmly  hdd  up  in  the  splint  by 
one  or  two  screws,  according  as  it  is  fractured.  When  the 
firacture  is  between  the  lower  canines,  one  firm  upper  central 
incisor  will  hold  the  splint  up  firmly.  With  fractures  in  tbe 
back  of  the  lower  jaw,  a  tooth  on  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw^ 
back  of  the  canines,  would  be  sufficient  for  any  case.  Teeth 
which  have  lost  much  of  their  supporting  alveolar  will  bear 
great  strain  in  the  direction  of  their  sockets,  but  Ihe  firmest 
teeth  will  suffer  from  slight  lateral  pressure;  consequently  lig- 
atures are  of  little  use,  except  temporarily.  The  thread  must 
be  removed  from  the  screws  on  the  ends  which  enter  the  teeth. 
The  holes  drilled  to  receive  them  should  be  from  half  a  line  to 
a  line  in  depth,  according  to  the  size  of  the  tooth.  This  will 
not  injure  the  teeth,  but  they  should  be  filled,  however,  after 
the  jaw  has  united. 

This  splint  can  be  made  very  thin,  a  shelly  covering  being- 
all  that  is  necessary  in  many  parts.  Openings  should  be  cut 
in  the  sides  where  the  absence  of  teeth  or  separation  of  the 
jaws  gives  a  chance  for  the  saliva  from  the  parotid  glands  to 
enter  the  mouth,  otiierwise  it  may  overflow  at  the  lips.  Small 
openings  shouid  be  made  opposite  particular  teeth,  to  observe 
how  the  jaw  stands  in  the  splint.  This  is  important  in  all 
splints. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  wings  for  cases 
having  no  teeth  in  either  jaw — 
the  ends  of  the  wings  within  the 
mouth  being  imbedded  in  a  vul- 
canite splint  similar  in  principle 
to  that  of  Fig.  2. 

Wings  made  of  steel  may  be 
quite  light.  They  should  have 
fine  teeth  along  the  edges  where 
the  band  and  tapes  bear  to  pre- 
vent slipping,  and  small  holes 
every  half  inch  to  hold  the 
strings,  lacing,  etc.  The  arch*  of 
the  wings  should  be  high  enough 
taTCrtol^iSth^e !^^^^  to  give  the  lower  lip  room  to  go 

b'aS^^  IS?  to  hoTf  the'cSrS  ^.  ^  well  up.    The  wings  for  each  side 
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of  the  jaw  are  in  one  piece,  and  the  parts  within  the  mouth 
pass  back  in  the  line  of  the  npper  gam.  They  are  thinned 
down  and  pierced  with  holes,  that  the  rubber  in  which  they 
are  imbedded  may  hold  them  firmly. 

The  tape  strings  pass  from  the  cap  inside  and  under  the 
npper  wings,  then  up  between  them  and  the  tape  lacings  (see 
figure),  which  keep  the  strings  from  slipping  to  the  cap  whence 
they  started*  The  mental  band  passes  up  between  the  sides 
of  the  lower  jaw  and  the  wings  where  it  is  tied  by  the  strings, 
which  pass  through  the  holes.  (See  figure.)  The  band  is  cut  off 
to  show  this;  but  when  worn  it  should  be  turned  down  on  the 
outside  and  pinned  just  below  the  wings.  The  neck  strap 
should  be  sewed  to  the  mental  band  on  one  side  and  pinned  on 
the  other,  and  worn  tight  enough  to  keep  the  band  from  slip- 
ping forward  over  the  chin. 

The  jaw  and  splint  are  supported  by  the  cap  forward  of  its 
centre.  This  is  counterbalanced  by  the  elastic  strap  which 
passes  from  the  back  of  the  cap  down  around  an  unelastic  and 
mnch  heavier  strap,  extending  across  and  fastened  to  the 
shoulders  by  elastic  ends.  The  balance  strap  returns  to  the 
cap  and  is  buckled  tight  enough  to  hold  the  jaw  up.  At  night 
it  may  be  slackened  to  do  this,  with  the  neck  flexed.  It  slides 
on  the  shoulder  strap  as  the  head  inclines  to  either  side. 

By  this  arrangement  the  splint  is  a  restbg  place  for  the 
broken  jaw,  while  the  wings  give  firm  attachment  to  appliances 
which  hold  the  jaw  up  with  the  least  possible  pressure  upon  the 
external  parts,  as  the  wings  need  not  press  either  against  the' 
jaw  or  the  zygomas. 

Should  the  band  fail  to  keep  a  very  depressed  fragment  in 
place,  a  metal  loop  may  be  fastened  to  the  wings.  From  this, 
a  metal  point  going  through  the  soft  parts  could  be  brought  to 
.  bear  on  any  portion  of  the  bone  requiring  firm  support.  (See 
Malgaigne.)  But  no  external  appliances,  especially  those 
which  rest  upon  the  muscles,  can  give  the  firm  and  comfortable 
support  afforded  by  splints  fastened  to  the  teeth.  Therefore, 
with  suitable  teeth  in  either  jaw,  the  cap,  or  the  mental  band 
and  corresponding  wings,  should  be  dispensed  with. 

When  getting  the  articulation,  or  relative  position  of  the 
jaws  and  teeth,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  position 
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of  the  lower  jaw  is  pectdiarly  dependeat  apon  the  mnsdee 
attaehed  to  it  Neglect  of  this  has  caused  great  mistakes  both 
in  diagnosis  and  treatment,  patients  having  be^i^  pot  to  mfuch 
suffering  by  the  endeavors  of  surgeons  to  set  fractures  which 
did  not  exist,  the  displacements  supposed  to  indicate  them 
being  the  result  of  firaeture  in  another  part  of  the  jaw — ^the 
latter  being  drawn  out  of  shape  by  the  muscles,  etc.  (suffering 
from  laceration,  contusion  or  severe  swelling),  and  therAypre- 
vmUed  from  going  into  proper  a/rUcvicUion  ttith  ike  npper  jaw^ 
while^  the  surgeon  supposes  that  the  ramus,  or  neck  of  the 
condyle,  etc^  is  broken. 

With  only  incomplete  fracture,  in  which  the  bone  retcdns  its 
shape  so  perfectly  that  treatment  is  unnecessary,  we^  or  even 
months  may  elapse  before  the  muscles  are  able  to  bring  tiie 
jaw  into  place,  so  that  the  lower  teeth  will  close  against  the 
iq>per,  as  before  the  injury.  In  fact,  this  inability  may  be 
present  without  any  fracture  of  the  bone. 

These  iiguries  are  frequently  aggravated  by  bandages,  and 
the  displacements  increased  and  caused  by  them  in  the  broken 
jaw,  and  also  in  its  relation  to  the  upper,  are  sometimes  irre- 
mediable by  any  subsequent  efforts,  even  in  cases  which  correct 
treatment  in  the  outset  would  have  cured  perfectly. 

In  consideration  of  these  facts,  it  is  important  to  diserimi* 
nate  between  disfdacements  which  can  be  reduoed  by  art  and 
those  which  should  be  left  to  nature. 

The  fragments  of  the  lower  jaw  having  been  set  in  their 
proper  places  relatively  to  each  other,  the  whole  must  be  put 
in  normal  relation  to  the  upper  jaw,  aa  near  as  the  oonditioh  of 
the  muadea  and  ligaments  admit. 

If  the  jaw  is  allowed  to  move  during  treatmenti  it  will  gen* 
erally  go  into  place  before  tiie  bone  is  finnly  united.  When- 
held  still,  it  may  not  do  so  until  some  time  after. 

(Bemarics  upon  displacement  are  given  only  so  far  as  they 
are  directly  necessary  to  a  proper  application  of  the  splintSi 
and  to  an  appredatioQ  of  their  efficMrp'-^^ttie  object  of  this 
paper.  Correct  diagnosis,  however,  is  the  foundation  of  proper 
treatment,  and  will  be  dwelt  upon  in  an  early  number.) 

Fig.  1  is  the  representative  splint  for  tiie  treatment  of  cases 
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in  the  first  daas,  or  those  in  which  the  jaw  is  left  free.  Fig.  2 
for  the  second  clasS)  or  those  in  which  the  jaw  is  held  still. 

The  articnlation  in  each  class  is  obtained  by  a  method  dif- 
fering from  the  other.  Oonsideration  of  these  metiiods  has 
been  postponed  vntil  now,  that  thej  may  be  more  easily  nnder* 
stood.  The  reascm  for  getting  the  articulation  in  different 
ways  will  be  seen  distinctly  by  recollecting  that  the  firactores 
in  the  first  claas  can  be  so  wM  held  together  that  the  gutta- 
percha and  wax  haTO  a  firm  resting  place  to  carry  them  against 
the  upper  teeth.  In  the  second  class,  however,  it  is  frequently 
difficult,  and  occasionally  impossible,  to  set  the  fragments  in 
place,  although  it  is  desirable  tiiat  the  9pldrd  should  hold  them 
precisely  so  as  regards  each  other,  and,  as  a  whole,  in  the  best 
possible  position  relatively  to  the  upper  jaw.  Now,  the  upper 
jaw,  being  uninjured,  affords,  a  proper  basis  for  the  guttarpercha 
and  wax.  The  lower  jaw  can,  therefore,  be  pressed  car^tdly 
up  in  place,  and  any  fragment  specieJly  directed  into  the  best 
attainable  position  in  the  wax.  The  wax,  with  its  support  of 
gutta^perdia,  may  then  be  put  i^n  the  cast  of  the  upper  jaw, 
and  the  adjusted  cast  of  the  lower  jaw  placed  in  it  precisely 
where  required,  as  there  is  now  a  second  opportunity  to  over- 
come any  imperfection  in  the  bite  made  by  the  teeth  in  the  dis- 
placed fragments. 

In  the  first  class,  a  pece  of  dentist's  gutta-percha  should  be 
warmed  by  tvater,  and  moulded  to  the  plaster-cast  of  the  lower 
teeth,  etc.  Upon  this  sufficient  wax  should  be  placed  to  give 
a  bearing  for  the  upper  teeth  and  the  proper  thickness  to  the 
splint.  When  cold  it  must  be  placed  on  the  longer  teethe  and 
the  jaws  closed  until  the  upper  teeth  press  properly  into  the 
wax,  then  replaced  upon  the  cast  and  trimmed  into  the  shape 
required  for  the  q>lint.  The  indentations  made  by  the  upper 
teeth  should  be  cut  down,  so  that  only  their  points  may  touch 
the  splint.  The  whole  should  then  be  set  in  a  vulcanizing 
flask,  to  form  the  mould  for  the  rubber  splint. 

But  in  the  second  dass,  as  indicated  before,  the  gutta-percha, 
etc.,  should  be  placed  upon  the  upper  teeth  or  gumy  and  the 
lower  teeth  or  gum  brought  up  in  place.  The  gutta-percha  or 
wax,  when  taken  from  the  mouth,  should  be  placed  between 
the  cast  representing  the  lower  or  broken  jaw  and  that  of  the 
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upper  jaw,  the  wax  then  cut  into  shape,  the  female  screws,  or 
the  wings,  imbedded,  and  the  whole  set  in  a  suitable  flask. 

The  nuts  for  the  screws  should  be  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
square,  and  a  little  less  than  a  line  thick,  thus  giving  sufficient 
length  to  the  female  screws  in  the  centre.  Th*e  nuts  should  be 
beveled  doWn,  inside  and  out,  on  three  sides,  but  the  fourth 
only  down  to  the  middle  one  of  three  gold  strips,  of  which 
the  nuts  are  formed.  This  strip,  being  left  long,  should  be 
turned  over  a  short  distance  from  the  nut  and  its  edges  notched 
— it  will  then  act  as  a  standard  to  hold  the  nut  in  place  in 
,  the  mould.  Each  nut  must  also  have  a  piece  of  tough  wood 
screwed  into  it.  To  set  them  in.  position,  bore  a  hole  in  the 
plaster  tooth  exactly  where  the  screws  are  to  enter  the  natural 
teeth.  Place  one  end  of  the  wood  into  the  hole  with  the  nvt 
against  the  plaster  tooth,  and  bring  the  wax  up  close  around  it. 
In  this  way  the  other  end  of  the  wood  will  stand  out  and  be 
imbedded  with  the  gold  strip  in  the  plaster  forming  the  mould, 
and  the  nuts  held  firmly  while  the  rubber  is  packed. 

Dental  works  give  full  directions  for  the  vulcanization  of 
rubber,  and  also  as  to  many  things  necessary  to  a  successful 
application  of  these  splints. 

Before  applying  the  splints,  all  the  projections  caused  by  air 
holes,  or  other  imperfections  in  the  plaster-cast,  must  be  cut 
away,  especially  in  the  parts  covering  the  teeth.  The  rubber 
may  also  be  beveled  off  where  it  fits  close  on  the  festooned 
edges  of  the  gum.  This  will  give  more  room  for  the  teeth  to 
enter  in  applying  the  splint,  and  leave  the  gum  unpressed  while 
the  splint  is  worn.  The  latter  should  be  well  oiled  inside 
before  application. 

A  piece  of  packthread  or  silk,  about  a  foot  long,  placed 
around  the  neck  of  one  or  more  teeth,  is  frequently  useful  to 
draw  a  fragment  into  the  position  suitable  for  entering  the 
splint.  It  should  be  tied  at  the  ends,  but  not  around  the  teeth, 
so  that  it  may  be  easily  cut  and  drawn  away  before  the  splint 
is  on  tight.  Although  the  fragments  of  the  bone  may  not  have 
gone  completely  into  place  before  taking  the  impression,  little 
anxiety  need  be  felt  as  to  their  going  up  into  the  splint  if  the 
latter  has  been  properly  adjusted,  as  the  muscular  displace- 
ment frequently  yields  to  the  more  normal  condition  produced 
by  the  splint,  even  when  it  is  only  partially  in  place. 
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If  the  jaw  should  not  go  well  up  in  the  splint,  it  may  be 
worn  loose  for  a  day  or  two,  to  allow  the  mnscles  to  relax. 
This,  howeyer,  is  rarely  necessary. 

Rubber  splints  are  neat  and  comfortable.  They  can  be  kept 
free  from  food  and  all  unpleasant  odors,  if  frequently  cleaned 
externally  with  a  tooth-brush,  and  on  the  inside  by  means  ci 
a  small  sponge  on  the  end  of  a  crooked  probe.  They  should 
also  be  frequently  syringed  with  warm  water,  etc. 

Fig.  4.  This  splint  is  made  of  tin.  ^x  or  eight  sizes  might 
be  cast  (and  kept  ready  for  use),  from  which  one  could  be 
selected  suitable  for  the  jaw.  The  wings  are  of  malleable  iron, 
tinned  to  prevent  rusting  and  for  more  readily  soldering. 
Three  sizes  would  be  sufficient 
to  select  from. 

The  splint  should  have  a 
handle  in  front,  that  it  may  be 
used  as  a  cup  to  take  the  im- 
pression of  the  jaw — the  boles 
being  useful  to  allow  a  small 
probe  to  be  pressed  through  the 
wax  down  to  the  teeth,  thus 
allowing  air  to  enter  to  facili. 
tate  the  removal  of  the  impres- 
sion, and  when  in  use  as  a  splint 
giving  entrance  to  warm  water, 
thrown  from  a  syringe,  to  keep 
the  parts  clean. 

The  splint  should  be  made  to  fit  well  by  bending,  cutting  oflF 
the  edges  and  rounding  them  up  smooth.  When  a  tooth  pro- 
jects so  as  to  keep  the  splint  from  fitting,  a  hole  may  be  cut  to 
let  the  tooth  through,  if  the  metal  cannot  be  hammered  out. 
This  should  all  be  done  before  taking  the  impression,  as  a  well 
fitted  cup  assists  greatly  in  this  important  matter. 

(The  adaptability  of  this  splint  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the 
one  from  which  the  cut  was  taken  had  been  used  successfully 
on  two  different  jaws,  so  unlike  that  the  first  was  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  wider,  where  the  ends  of  the  splints  rested,  than  the 
second.  When  fitting  it  to  the  second  jaw,  it  was  necessary  to 
cut  off  a  part  of  the  right  wing,  to  keep  it  clear  of  the  corner 


G,  wiog  of  malleable  iron,  projecting, 
with  its  fellow,  Arom  the  splint  to  which 
they  are  soldered.  H,  mental  or  splint 
band,  with  the  end  left  up  to  show  the 
manner  of  tying  it    I,  neck  strap. 
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of  the  month.  This  aooowitB  for  the  difierenoe  in  the  width  of 
the  arches  as  seen  in  the  eat.  The  indentations  on  the  top  of 
the  splint  were  made  by  the  bojrs  in  eating.) 

After  the  coat  is  obtained,  the  handle  in  front  shonld  be  eat 
off,  and  the  wings,  if  nmded,  soldered  on,  care  being  taken 
that  their  edges  are  dear  of  the  comers  of  the  month,  when 
open.  Warm  gntta-peroha  should  then  be  placed  in  tiie  splii;^ 
pressed  down  on  the  cast,  and,  after  eoolfaig  it  in  water,  dig 
out  the  softened  plaster. 

If  the  splint  ia  found  to  rock  on  the  teeth;  it  should  be  re- 
moved, a  UUk  ioarm;  (not  hot)  waier  be  ponred  into  the  lining, 
then  carefully  replaced  upon  the  teeth,  and  ^ghtlj  pressed 
down.  It  will  then  fit  perfectly.  This  lining  will  be  of  such 
form  that  it  will  come  off  the  teeth  readily,  therefore  the  jaw 
can  be  examined  when  desirable. 

The  gutta-percha  could  be  placed  in  the  splint  and  applied 
direoUy  to  the  teeth  and  gum,  if  the  jaw  is  set  stgghienjUy  firm, 
as  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  drawing  the  lining  off  before 
it  was  cold,  to  remove  the  ligatures.  But  if  tiiey  are  put  on 
80  as  to  keep  dear  of  ike  gum,  they  might  be  left  during  treat- 
ment,  as  the  lining  would  prevent  them  from  moving  the  teetlL 

If  the  jaw  retains  its  place  when  the  gutta-percha  is  pressed 
down,  the  splint  might  be  left  on.  In  this  way  the  gutta- 
percha, by  embracing  the  teeth,  and  fitting  in  between  them, 
would  hold  the  fragments  of  the  jaw  firmly  in  place. 

It  is,  however,  much  more  difficult  to  apply  guttarpercha 
than  wax,  as  it  requires  more  heat  and  pressure. 

When  the  jaw  can  just  be  held  in  place,  and  will  bear  with 
but  little  pressure,  hardly  that  of  warm  wax,  plaster  of  Paris 
might  be  used  a^  a  lining.  In  many  cases  it  would  hold  the 
fragments  in  the  splint  for  a  long  time. 

This  splint  can  be  used  without  wings,  in  any  way  that  Fig« 
1  will  answer. 

The  mental  or  splint  band  must  be  used  when  there  are  no 
teeth  suitable  to  fasten  to.  This  is  frequently  the  case  in 
children.  This  band  may  be  removed  for  washing  when 
necessary,  care  being  taken  that  the  patient  keeps  the  jaws 
closed  during  the  removal,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  treatment. 

The  splint  has  so  &r  been  spoken  of  in  its  adaptation  to  fr«c- 
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tares  in  wUch  the  jaw  is  allowed  to  nunTe.  It  can  also  be  used 
instead  ef  Figs.  2  and  8,  by  soldering  suitable  portions  of 
another  splint  on  the  npper  part,  to  hold  ilie  lining  for  Ae 
^pper  teeth*  When  the  teeth  are  not  fit  for  screws,  the  cap  of 
Pig.  3  oonld  be  nsed,  with  long  tapes  to  reach  down  to  Ae 
wings  beside  the  lower  jaw,  if  a  ready-made- low^  wing  coold 
not  be  fitted  so  as  to  act  in  place,  of  an  npper  one. 

No  care  will  keep  this  splint  as  pleasant  as  one  made  of  rub- 
ber. Gntta-percha  absorbs,  and  becomes  very  offeneire,  but 
Hie  small  quantity  used  for  lining  the  splint  is  protected  and 
covered  so  that,  with  great  cleanliness,  it  may  be  worn  wifli 
little  annoyance. 

This  splint  has  the  advantage  of  being  easier  of  application, 
and  can  be  applied,  if  ready  made,  in  much  shorter  time  than 
a  rubber  splint. 

In  fractures  treated  with  either  kind  of  splint,  the  trouble 
and  anxiety  are  over  when  the  splint  is  on,  as  there  is  then  no 
chance  for  the  jaw  to  get  misplaced. 

In  ordinary  cases  the  splints  may  be  removed  during  the  first 
three  days,  if  any  edge  is  pressing  so  much  into  the  gum  as  to 
be  painfal.  With  proper  care  in  the  fitting  this  will  be  un- 
necessary. 

These  splints  hold  the  fragments  so  well  together  that  I 
have  seen  badly  lacerated  gums  heal  up,  in  from  two  to  three 
days,  so  perfectly  that  the  fractures  were  then  only  simple. 

No  bad  effects  are  produced  by  splints  covering  the  teeth 
and  gum.  On  the  contrary,  teeth  that  are  so  much  loosened 
by  the  injury  as  to  be  beyond  recovery  in  the  usual  treatment, 
are  securely  held  by  the  splint  and  become  firm  again.  The 
gum  looks  red  and  soft  while  the  splint  is  worn,  but  a  short 
period  suffices  for  its  complete  restoration,  even  when  it  has 
been  covered  up  for  months.  I  generally  leave  the  splint  on 
long  enough  to  feel  assured  that  temporary  removal  will  not 
endanger  the  union,  which  is  very  delicate  for  some  time. 
How  soon  this  will  be,  after  the  first  application  of  the  splint, 
and  how  long  before  the  splint  can  be  dispensed  with,  depend 
upon  the  gravity  of  the  injury  and  the  state  and  age  of  the 
patient 

With  the  fragments  held  in  place,  little  apprehension  need 
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be  felt  of  those  painful  abBcesBes,  exfoliations  and  other  compli- 
cations so  often  present  in  the  usual  treatment.  The  advan- 
tages of  splints  over  bandages  are  so  great  that  nothing  but 
experience  will  give  a  full  appreciation  of  them  to  any  one. 
I  am  able  to  speak  positirely  upon  this  point,  as  nearly  all  the 
cases  treated  by.  me  had  been  found  unmanageable  by  the  old 
methods,  before  coming  under  my  care,  and  some  of  them  were 
gravely  complicated. 

Examples  in  illustration  will  be  given  in  the  next  number 
of  this  Journal. 

(To  be  continned.) 


EEVIEWS  AND  BIBLIOGEAPHIOAL  NOTICES. 

Medical  EkdricUy :  Embracing  Elect ro-Pkysiology  amd  Eltciridty  as  a 
Hurafeutic,  with  Special  Reference  to  Practical  Mediciite,  showing 
the  most  approved  Apparatus,  Methods  a/nd  Rides  for  the  Medieai 
Uses  of  Electricity  in  the  Treatment  of  Nervous  Diseases,  By 
Alfred  C.  Garratt,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society,  Member  of  the  Americau  Medical  Association.  Third 
edition,  revised  and  illustrated.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  & 
Co.    1866:  pp.  1103. 

If  there  is  any  one  quality  which  Dr.  Garratt's  style  possesses  in 
excess  of  any  other  it  is  that  of  diffuseness.  Comprehensive  as  is  the 
title  he  has  adopted  fior  his  book,  it  does  not  indicate  one-fourth  of  the 
subjects  he  has  deemed  it  expedient  to  treat  of  in  this  bulky  volume. 
From  astirotiomy  to  physics,  from  meteorology  to  anatomy,  from 
chemistry  to  political  economy,  from  physiology  to  moral  science,  from 
religion  to  ethnology,  from  hygiene  to  geology,  from  almost  every 
other  science  to  some  other  which  has  no  apposite  relation  with  it,  he 
rambles  in  the  most  obscure  and  devious  manner  which  it  has  ever 
been  our  misfortune  to  encounter  in  any  work  professing  to  be  scien- 
tific. If  Dr.  Garratt  had  taken  the  common-place  book  of  some 
young  school  girl,  and  transferred  the  contents  to  the  ponderous  tome 
before  us,  we  could  not  have  a  more  incongruous  and  wishy-washy 
mass  of  superficialities  than  he  has  presented  to  the  medical  profession 
and  the  public  as  a  treatise  on  medical  electricity.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  a  page  without  being  struck  by  the  fact  that,  however  skillful  a 
physician  Dr.  Garratt  may  be,  he  is  one  of  the  most  incompetent  and 
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provoking  authors  that  ever  eonGeived  the  inJaa  of  Mkilng  a  book 
apon  the  world.  Not  only  is  his  style  vicioos  in  the  way  we  have 
indicated,  but  he  insolts  his  reader  with  the  puerility  of  constantly 
using  italic  letters  with  which  to  express  the  most  ins^ifieaat  ideas, 
and  indulges  in  the  frequent  use  of  slang  without  contributing  in  the 
«lightest  degree  to  the  force  of  his  language. 

A  few  extracts  will  convince  our  readers  that  in  what  we  have  said 
we  have  not  done  Dr.  Oarratt  injustice.  Taking  the  £rst  page  of  his 
treatise,  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  description  of  natural  electricity, 
we  find  the  following  statement  Speaking  of  positive  and  negative 
electricity  he  says: 

"  Although  ever  tending  to  obtain  a  counterpoise  for  a  rest,  yet  as 
easily  and  perpetually  are  these  two  electricities  unbalanced,  even  so 
sure  as  our  revolviog  globe  receives  her  accession,  duration  and  declina- 
^n  of  solar  rays.  So  also  whatever  disturbs  any  molecule  of  matter, 
fluid  or  solid,  as  heat,  friction  or  chemical  action,  as  also  magnetism 
and  vitality,  liberates  active  dedridty.  The  relative  greatness  of  quan* 
ilty  and  of  tension  of  the  given  electricity  varies  even  to  the  greatest 
extreme,  according  to  its  source,  but  its  nature  is  always  one  and  the 
came.''  If  the  medical  students  for  whom  this  book  is  professedly 
written  can  understand  a  very  simple  fact  from  the  account  given  of  it 
by  Dr.  Qarratt,  we  give  them  credit  fcH*  a  very  remarkable  degree  of 
acnteness  of  perc^tioa. 

The  following  is  the  next  paragraph: 

''  It  is  presumed  that  every  intelligent  practitioner  of  medicine,  in 
these  days,  understands  the  fundamental  laws  of  electricity;  but  the 
author  makes  here  a  free  and  easy  rehearsal  of  so  much  of  those  laws 
and  cofidilions,  to  which  in  its  respective  forms  electricity  is  obedient 
while  acting  upon  or  traversing  through  the  different  living  tissues  of 
the  human  organism,  as  will  prove  a  sufficient  vade  mecum,  in  its  de- 
partment, for  ready  reference  to  the  working  practitioner.  Certainly 
no  conscientious  and  high  minded  person  would  be  willing  to  attempt 
to  employ  this  powerful  agent  in  any  form  on  the  human  body,  actively^ 
as  a  remedy,  and  much  less  as  a  trifidng  experiment,  without  first  being 
familiar,  at  least,  with  the  outlines  of  its  sources,  its  properties,  its 
actions  and  its  results."  If  Dr.  Garratt  had  tried  to  write  the  above 
two  sentences  in  the  worst  possible  manner  we  do  not  believe  he  would 
have  met  with  greater  success  than  has  attended  his  effort  to  write 
them  correctly.  He  seems  to  have  no  idea  of  the  proper  arrangement 
of  the  parts  of  a  sentence,  or  of  the  power  of  the  words  which  enter 
into  its  composition. 
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In  regard  to  the  thermo-eketric  pQe  of  Nobili,  Dr.  Oarraitt  tells  i» 
that— 

"  M.  Melloni  improTvd  tfaia  by  oomposing  a  pfle  of  aome  fiftj  small 
and  slender  bars  of  bismath  and  antimony  of  abont  two  incbes  in 
length,  so  soldered  together  alternately  and  folded  back  and  forth 
upon  itself  as  to  form  a  Tery  small  compact  cube  or  block  by  means  of 
insnlattng  wax,  or  shellac,  for  filling  the  Tacancies  between  the  bars, 
which  most  touch  only  at  their  solderings/' 

We  should  like  to  see  any  one  attempt  to  eonstmct  a  thermo-electric 
pile  after  the  aboTe  formala.  The  pile  composed  of  "  bars  of  antimony 
and  bismuth,"  "by  means  of  insulating  wax  or  shellac,"  wonld  be 
quite  a  curiosity  in  pAiysical  science.  The  bars,  too,  folded  back  and 
forth  upon  "itself"  would  present  a  problem  capable  of  tasking  the 
utmost  power  of  grammarians  to  solre.  Dr.  Garratt  then  directs  that 
the  face  of  the  instrument  "must  be  kept  at  an  aiMeMt  temperature." 
Why  he  should  thus  express  himself  we  cannot  possibly  conceiTe,  un- 
less he  was  desirous  of  mystifying  the  whole  afibir.  The  expression  is 
in  bad  English  and  it  teaches  erroneous  ideas.  One  more  passage 
from  this  section  and  we  are  done  with  it.  If  any  of  our  readers 
can  unraTel  the  mysteries  of  the  following  sentence  they  will  be  able 
to  accomplish  a  task  which  we  have  found  to  be  aboTe  our  ability; 

"  The  idea  thus  put  forth  by  M.  de  la  Rive  and  Dr.  A.  Smee,  that 
atoms  have  an  electric  polarity,  which  they  owe  to  a  more  or  less 
rapid  motion  by  rotation,  leads  us  to  think  that  if  this  facility  for 
actual  increase  of  rotation  is  truly  augmented  also  by  moderate  heat, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  exalts  their  electric  polarity,  we  may  in  some 
measure,  and  I  think  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  account  for  what 
takes  place  in  living  bodies  as  electro-calorific  phenomena,  since  this 
applies  mostly  to  moist  tissues  or  fluids." 

After  touching  upon  the  different  forms  of  electricity  in  seyeral 
pages,  every  one  of  which  contains  some  glaring  error  in  grammar  or 
science.  Dr.  Oarratt  proceeds  to  consider  superficially  the  rarions 
kinds  of  clouds,  the  relation  of  meteorology  to  health,  oisone,  soils  and 
intermittent  fever,  sewerage,  the  advantages  of  dry  cellars,  the  con- 
nection existing  between  high  altitudes  and  the  color  of  the  skin,  etc., 
etc.  On  page  48  we  have  the  following  interesting  bits  of  information, 
which  are  gems  in  their  way,  and  which,  for  absurdity  of  statement 
and  badness  of  granunar,  it  would  be  difficult  to  match: 

''Such  specimens  of  a  noble  physical  and  mental  race  are  very 
noticeable  to  the  traveler  through  all  that  extent  of  'hill  country' 
stretching  from  Maine  through  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  down 
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lo  the  8oothire8terii  sk^es  of  the  Green  MoantaiiiB  into  Berkshire 
Goautj  of  our  own  Massachusetts.  Indeed,  during  the  summer 
months,  mj  own  family  seek  this  peculiarly  delightfnl,  drj,  salobrioos 
Atmosphere,  and  the  plain  farmer's  fiure,  among  these  hills  on  Winches- 
don  Common,  in  sight  of  the  grin  old  Monadnock  Mountain,  and 
thns  uniformly  comulate  health  and  strength  while  away  from  their 
city  home.  Thousands  fhxn  onr  cities,  during  summer,  wisely  seek 
the  atmospheric  luxury  of  these  young  mountains  in  Binge,  JaiSrey, 
Bethlehem,  Keene,  Royalston,  Clarendon,  and  Jefferson.  Here  the 
flights  are  cool,  but  not  chilly;  thS  days  br^ht  and  breezy.  The 
water  is  from  magnesian  beds  of  marbles-cool,  brilliant  and  sparkling 
springs;  the  air  so  clear  that  speech  is  easy  and  musical.  Fogs  are 
only  seen  below  on  the  low  lands  and  in  the  distant  Talleys,  whence 
come  the  scream  of  the  railroad  whistle  and  the  hum  of  the  busy 
factory  Tillages.  Chilly  nights  and  sultry  days  are  only  found  there 
and  in  the  gorges  of  the  greater  mountains  abore,  far  away  to  the 
north.  A  residence  as  eleyated  as  this,  if  at  the  base  of  a  still  higher 
mountain,  is  subject  to  fogs,  damp  air,  chilly  nights,  aud  sultry  days.'' 

We  hare  only  reached  the  48th  page,  and  there  are  yet  1055  to 
notice.  Passrog  over  all  that  relate  to  the  history  of  medical  eleo- 
tricity,  electro-physiology  and  electrical  instruments,  we  come,  at  page 
391,  to  "Methods  and  Rules  for  the  Employment  of  Electricity." 
Here  we  have  no  yery  great  fault  to  find  with  Dr.  Garratt's  facts;  the 
defects  of  his  style  are,  howeyer,  as  glaring  as  in  the  preyious  pages. 
We  must,  however,  express  our  doubts  as  to  Dr.  Oarratt's  ability  t^. 
"  electrify  the  base  of  the  brain,  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  the  great 
neryons  centre  generally."  An  electrical  current  passed  through  the 
spinal  cord  would — or  every  one  knows  who  has  eyer  seen  the  experi- 
ment tried  on  a  decapitated  frog — ^throw  almost  every  muscle  of  the 
body  into  contractions.  Such  an  operation  can  only  be  performed  by 
putting  the  poles  in  actual  contact  with  the  cord,  or  else  in  much 
greater  proximity  to  it  than  can  be  obtained  in  the  living  human  sub- 
ject. In  treating  of  electrical  excitation  of  the  organs  of  sight,  Dr. 
Oarratt  fails  to  point  out  the  great  danger  of  overstimulatiug  the 
optic  nerve,  by  the  applrcation  of  the  direct  galvanic  current  to  the 
eyes  or  to  any  part  of  the  face  supplied  by  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves. 

At  page  412  Dr.  Garratt  reaches  the  treatment  of  diseases  by  elec- 
tricity. In  this  the  last  part  of  the  work  there  are  so  many  misstate* 
ments,  so  much  incongruous  matter  and  so  little  that  is  valuable,  that 
it  is  disheartening  and  wearying  to  turn  over  the  pages.  According 
to  the  author  there  is  scarcely  a  disease  that  may  not  be  benefited 
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by  electricity,  bat  whea  we  come  to  sift  his  statements  we  fiad  a  mass 
of  generalities  which  really  amoant  to  nothing.  Witness  the  foUo\^ 
ing  statement  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  delirinm  tremens  by  the 
agent  in  question.  It  is  put,  as  our  readers  will  perceire,  in  Dr.  Gar- 
ratt's  osnal  obscure  and  ungrammatical  manner. 

**  Electricity,  in  some  of  these  cases,  aids  to  these  ends  most  marrel- 
onsly,  by  planting  the  positive  sponge  at  the  base  of  the  occiput 
while  the  negative  is  at  the  base  of  the  stomach,  and  allowed  to  ran 
continuonsly  for  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour.  For  this  the  prunaiy 
current,  twenty-five  cops,  is  best;  or  the  extra  corrent^good  strength; 
or  the  faradaie  current;  all  the  patient  wiU  be  qnlet  under." 

Trichinosis  is  discnssed  under  the  name  of  ''  Flesh-Worm  Palsy,'' 
and  the  trichinse  are  called  ''horrible  and  'mighty  Uitle*  worms." 

Poisoning  by  lead,  arsenical  wall-pc^r,  corrosive  sublimate,  eto,» 
are  touched  upon,  and  the  case  reported  a  few  years  smee  by  Prot 
Christopher  Johnston,  of  Baltimore,  in.  which  iron  in  fine  powder  and 
gold  leaf  were  successfully  administered  as  antidotes  to  corrosive  sub- 
limate, is  given  at  some  length.  Dr.  Garratt,  however,  shows  hia 
ignorance  of  the  first  principles  of  chemistry,  when  he  designates  the 
metallic  iron  reduced  from  its  oxide  by  hydrogen  as  "  iron  bi-hydrogen." 

Then  we  have  feigned  diseases,  seasickness,  cold  feet  and  hands, 
alcohol  and  tobacco  considered  in  Dr.  Qarratt's  peculiar  manner. 
For  the  information  of  those  of  our  readers  who  use  the  latter  sub- 
stance we  quote  the  following  paragraph: 

''  The  manner  of  smoking  produces  the  greatest  difference  in  effects. 
Those  who  smoke  two-thirds  of  a  ManiUa,  or  who  use  dean,  long  pipes 
of  clay,  feel  only  the  gaseous  properties,  and  the  free  carbon.  Wooden 
pipes  and  pipes  with  glass  or  porcelain  stems  are  injurious;  but  cigars 
smoked  to  the  last  end  are  most  injurious  of  all.  To  be  safe,  a  good 
cigar  should  be  cast  aside  as  soon  as  it  is  half  smoked.  Leaf  tobacco, 
with  a  '  long  clay'  pipe,  is  the  most  simple  and  safe  sort  of  smoking. 
The  next  most  wholesome  pipe  is  the  celebrated  meerschaum  bowl,  with 
an  amber  mouth-piece  and  a  day^  porous  stem  that  is  adjustable.  This 
latter  should  be  often  replaced  by  a  new  one." 

Passing  over  other  points  in  the  above  quotation  we  have  two 
questions  to  ask:  1st.  Why  should  a  good  cigar  be  safe  after  it  is 
half  smoked  and  cast  aside?  2d.  What  is  ''UmgdayT^  There  is 
some  mystery  about  *^Uyng  da*^^  which  we  are  anxious  to  unravel. 
Dr.  Garratt  prints  the  words  in  italics  and  with  quotation  marks. 
What  other  author  has  refered  to  this  substance  7 

In  the  orthography  of  proper  names  Dr.  Garratt  is  as  independent 
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as  be  is  in  grammar.  Thus  we  have  AUheus  for  Althans,  Dubois  Rif- 
tnand  for  Du  Bois-Reymond,  Carden  for  Cardan,  Amnsatt  for  Amnsat, 
Wkitkouse  for  Whitehouse,  Hyrtk  for  Hyrtl,  BatLrdeanx  for  Bor* 
deanx,  SHUie  for  Stills,  Beals  for  Beall,  Rombwrg  for  Romberg, 
Perera  for  Pereira,  BimoB  Jones  for  Bence  Jones,  etc.,  etc. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  follow  Dr.  Garratt  through  all  the  pages 
of  his  book.  Life  is  too  short  for  soch  an  undertaking,  and  oar  read- 
ers must  already  have  had  ample  evidence  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
time  to  dwell  at  greater  length  upon  his  locubrations.  In  a  work  as 
large  as  the  one  before  us  it  could  scarcely  happen  that  there  should 
be  an  entire  absence  of  valuable  matter.  Nearly  all,  however,  that 
has  any  worth  is  derived  from  the  writings  of  other  authors,  and  might 
have  been  stated  with  infinitely  more  clearness  in  a  volume  one  fourth 
the  siee  of  Dr.  Garratt's.  With  the  child  who,  after  great  difficulty 
and  a  great  length  of  time,  had  finally  succeeded  in  learning  the  first 
letter  of  the  alphabet,  we  doubt  whether  it  is  worth  while  going  through 
so  much  to  learn  so  little.  Books  like  Dr.  Oarratt's  are  a  positive  injury 
to  science.  A  worse  one  than  his  it  has  rarely  been  our  lot  to  peruse, 
and  we  hope  the  time  is  far  distant  when  such  eminent  publishers  as 
Lippincott  k  Co.  will  inflict  upon  us  another  as  bad  in  composition 
and  as  erroneous  in  its  teachings  as  the  one  we  have  felt  it  our  duty 
to  bring  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 


Mtdkal  Reeclkdums  of  the  Army  of  ike  Potomac,  By  Jokathak 
LETrBiOiAN,  M.D.,  late  Surgeon  U.  S.  A.  and  Medical  Director  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  8vo., 
pp.  194. 

Under  the  modest  title  of  "Recollections  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,"  Dr.  Letterman  here  places  on  record  an  account  of  the 
various  and  important  improvements  which  were  instituted  by  him  in 
the  organization  and  appointment  of  the  medical  department  of  that 
army.  Tis  well  that  he  has  done  so,  for  we  regret  to  notice  a  dispo- 
sition manifested  in  certain  high  quarters  to  Ignore  his  claims,  or,  at 
all  events,  a  hesitancy  and  tardiness  in  acknowledging  them,  which  is 
any  thing  but  creditable.  By  reason  of  native  modesty.  Dr.  Letterman 
has  made  his  narrative  too  unassuming;  but  of  one  thing  he  may  be 
assured,  that  though  he  may  fail  to  receive  a  proper  recognition  from 
the  authorities  that  be,  his  claims  will  never  be  forgotten  by  the 
thousands  of  sick  and  wounded  who  experienced  the  benefits  of  the 
provision  inaugurated  by  him  for  their  care  and  comfort;  by  the 
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many  officials,  railitar  j  as  well  as  medical,  with  whom  he  was  brought 
into  relations,  official  or  otherwise,  and  who  were  cognizant  of  hia 
an  tiring  efforts  in  the  improvement  of  his  department;  nor  bj  that 
large  body  of  cirilians  who,  visiting  the  army  at  Tarioos  times  and  for 
different  purposes,  saw  for  themselyes  what  was  doing  for  the  welfare 
of  those  so  unfortunate  as  to  need  medieal  or  snrgical  attention. 

From  personal  observation  and  experience  in  the  Army  of  tho 
Potomac,  we  nnhesitatingly  assert  that  to  Dr.  Letterman  (acting,  of 
coarse,  nnder  adrice  from  the  then  Sorgeon-Oeneral,  Dr.  W.  A. 
Hammond),  more  than  to  any  other  one  man,  is  the  army  indited 
for  those  radical  improvements  which  brought  np  the  medical  depart- 
ment to  that  thoroughly  organized  and  perfected  condition  which  wod 
so  many  and  well  deserved  encomiums  from  the  military  and  medical 
authorities,  not  alone  of  oar  own,  but  of  other  countries,  and  which 
enables  us  to  say  that  never  in  the  whole  history  of  warfare  were  th& 
sick  and  wounded  so  admirably  and  abundantly  provided  for  as  in  the 
armies  of  the  United  States  during  the  later  years  of  the  war  of  the 
rebellion. 

The  principal  and  most  important  changes  introduced  by  Dr.  Let- 
terman were:  1st.  The  establishment  of  an  ambulance  corps.  2d. 
The  method  of  furnishing  medical  supplies  by  brigades.  Sd.  The 
establishment  of  a  system  of  field  hospitals  by  divisions.  4th.  Id- 
angurating  a  thorough  plan  of  inspections  for  armies  in  the  field. 
The  details  of  these  changes  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  intro- 
duced, the  various  circulars  and  instructions  issued  to  the  corps  direct- 
ors and  other  subordinate  officers  in  announcing  these  changes,  and 
the  gradual  improvement  in  their  working,  are  all  given  by  Dr.  Let- 
terman in  his  narrative,  which,  as  it  covers  a  period  of  eighteen 
months,  dating  from  the  close  of  the  ever  memorable  seven  days'  fight 
in  front  of  Richmond,  affords  him  ample  opportunity  to  describe  the 
practical  workings  of  his  systems,  as  exemplified  in  the  important 
battles  of  South  Mountain,  Antietam,  Fredericksburg,  Chancellors- 
ville,  the  Wilderness  and  Gettysburg,  besides  other  smaller  engage- 
ments. We  have  no  space  to  examine  these  changes,  or  to  show 
their  improvement  upon  the  older  plans,  which  were  relics  of  a  former 
century,  and  beyond  which  the  conservatism — ^'twould  be  disrespectfal 
to  call  it  "  old  fogyism" — of  our  older  regular  surgeons  could  not  or 
would  not  look.  Fortunately  our  younger  men  came  into  control  and 
expanded  their  ideas  to  equal  our  emergencies,  and  most  of  us  are 
now  familiar  with  the  most  magnificent  system  of  provision  for  the 
sick  and  wounded  of  armies  and  the  amelioration  of  their  condition 
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that  the  world  has  ev^r  seen.  To  those  who  are  not  thus  familiar  we 
earnestly  recommend  the  study  as  of  inestimable  valne,  and  an  historical 
narratiYe  like  this  of  Dr.  Lettenvaa  is  anqnestionabl j  more  pleasing 
to  the  general  reader  than  a  formal  and  labored  treatise  on  the  subject. 
We  regret,  however,  that  the  book  is  not  more  forcible  and  striking, 
as  well  as  more  extended,  for  the  material  was  certainly  at  hand,  and 
conld  ha?e  b^en  incorporated  in  the  work,  to  make  it  a  standard  of 
authority  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
and  the  executive  details  of  the  medical  depairtment  of  armies  in  the 
field;  and,  again,  beipg  no  loqger  an  officer  of  the  army,  Dr.  Lettermaa 
was  freed  from  that  embarrassing  restraint — ^the  deference  to  higher 
authorities — which  so  many  of  us  have  experienced,  and  which  so  often 
curtails  healthy  and  commendable  criticism.  He  coold  thus  have 
conunented  more  freely  on  the  obstacles  he  was  obliged  to  contend 
with  in  the  inaugoratioa  and  carrying  into  effect  of  his  plans,  and 
contended  more  forcibly  for  the  more  complete  independence  of  the 
medical  d^artment,  and  the  necessity  for  their  absolute  control  over 
their  means  of  tran^rtation,  equipment  and  supplies — a  concession 
that  military  men,  as  a  rule,  are  unwilling  to  make,  but  which  ex- 
perience and  the  best  judgment  of  the  most  for  seeing  medical  minds 
point  to  as  the  only  true  and  efficacious  plan. 

We  invite  especial  attention  to  those  portions  of  the  book  that 
relate  to  the  duties  of  medkal  officers.  Here  Dr.  Letterman  is  very 
explicit,  and  justly  8O4  for,  as  a  rule,  the  most  crude  and  inexcusably 
mistaken  notions  are  entertakied  on  this  subject,  both  by  civilians  and 
military  men.  ''  It  is  a  popular  delusion,"  he  says,  "that  the  highest 
duties  of  medical  officers  are  performed  in  prescribing  a  drug  or  am- 
putating a  limb."  But  we  think,  with  him,  that  the  "  corps  of  medical 
officers  was  not  established  solely  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the 
wounded  and  sick;  their  labors  cover  a  more  extended  field.  The 
leading  idea,  which  should  be  constantly  kept  in  view,  is  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  «the  conunanding  general,  by  keeping  his  army  in  the 
most  vigorous  health,  thus  rendering  it  in  the  highest  degree  efficient 
for  enduring  fatigue  and  privation  and  for  fighting.  In  this  view  the 
duties  of  such  a  corps  are  of  vital  importance  to  the  success  of  an 
army,  and  commanders  seldom  appreciate  the  full  effect  of  their  proper 
fulfillment"  We  can  ourselves  call  to  mind  instances,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  war,  where  efforts  conscientiously  made  to  accomplish  this 
very  purpose  were  looked  upon  by  commanding  officers  (not  alone  the 
oewly  appointed,  who  attach  an  undue  importance  to  their  authority, 
and  are  excusable  on  the  ground  of  ignorance,  but  those  grown  gray 
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in  the  service  and  who  ought  to  hare  known  better)  with  such  m 
marked  jealousy  and  intokranoe  at  the  presnmed  interference  witb 
their  reserved  rights,  as  would  have  been  puerile  were  it  not  criminal 
in  the  conseqaenoes  to  the  health  and  life  of  the  soldier.  The  great 
troth  that  the  prevention  of  disease  is  the  highest  object  of  medical 
science,  forms  the  postulate  from  which  the  araj  snrgeen  shooMI 
deduce  his  whole  plan  oC  action  f  and  yet  there  are  commanding  offi- 
cers, incredible  as  it  may  seem,  to  whom  this  maxim  is  ntterly  devoid 
of  significance.  If  Dr.  Letterman,  by  his  timely  and  sensible  advice^ 
sacceeds  in  bringing  home  to  their  perceptions  a  realisation  of  its  im- 
portance, be  will  in  this  alone  have  accomplished  a  notable  work. 

Dr.  Letterman  accords  fnll  and  cheeiiid  acknowledgment  of  the 
great  value  of  the  services  of  his  nomerons  colleagnes  in  the  medical 
department,  and  mentions  by  name  the  most  distingnished.  The  whole 
book  (which  may  be  considered  a  g^racefd  and  affecti(»ate  tribute  to 
the  zeal  and  ability  of  the  many  who  "  evinced  their  devotion  to  their 
country  and  to  the  cause  of  bnmanity  withont  hope  of  promotion  or 
expectation  of  reward^')  is  written  in  a  pleasing  style,  and  will  awakett 
many  kindly  associatioDS  in  the  memories  of  those  who  shared  with  our 
author  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  "  dear  old  Army  of  the  Potomac/^ 

Why  Not  1  A  BooJt  for  Every  Woman.  The  Prize  Essay  to  wkick 
the  American  Medical  Association  Awarded  the  Gold  Medal  in  1865. 
By  Horatio  Robinson  Storbr,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and 
Diseases  of  Women  in  the  Berkshire  Medical  College.  Issued  for 
General  Circulation,  by  order  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion.   Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard.     1866.     16mo,  pp.  91, 

The  American  Medical  Association  have  done  a  good  work  in 
authorizing  the  issue  of  this  essay  for  general  circulation.  To  the 
majority  of  medical  men  of  any  large  experience  of  coarse  the  subject 
is  sufiQciently  familiar,  and  the  evils  of  forced  abortions^  independently 
of  the  moral  obliquity  of  the  act,  are  well  known.  But  those  most 
directly  interested — the  women  of  the  country — are,  as  a  rule,  ignorant 
of  their  evil  effects,  and  all  the  influence  of  their  medical  advisers  has 
hitherto  proved  ineffectual  to  put  a  stop  to  the  lamentable  and  criminal 
sacrifice  of  fcetal  life.  Curiously  enough,  any  moral  considerations  of 
the  question  have  little  or  no  weight  with  those  determined  to  prevent 
any  further  inci  ease  of  their  families — for  it  is  among  the  married  that 
the  practice  obtains  to  the  largest  degree — and  it  is  only  by  direct 
appeals  to  the  common  sense  of  females,  and  by  convincing  proofs  of 
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tbe  long  train  of  diseases  that  are  so  sore  to  follow  this  nnnatoral 
crime,  that  any  good  resalts  can  be  hoped  for.  This  point  Dr.  Storer 
has  forcibly  considered,  and  placed  the  matter  in  its  tme  light  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  subjects  themselves.  The  opinion  has  somehow  gained 
credence  that  induced  abortions  are  not  nnfreqnently  effected  by  the 
better  class  of  physicians.  Dr.  Btorer,  while  repudiating  this  gross 
misrepresentatbn,  and  claiming  that  physicians  are  unanimons  as  to 
the  sanctity  of  foetal  life,  admits  that  they  have  to  a  certain  extent 
innocently  and  unintentionally  given  grounds*  for  the  prevalent  igno- 
rance on  this  subject^  and  lays  down  as  a  fundamental  principle  that 
abortion,  no  matter  how  indicated,  should  never  be  induced  by  a 
physician  upon  his  own  uncorroborated  opinion.  The  law  should 
provide  this  safeguard  against  the  destruction  of  foetal  life.  As  in 
insanity,  where,  in  some  of  our  States,  the  certificate  of  at  least  two 
physicians  is  required  before  a  legal  commitment  to  the  asylum  can  be 
obtained,  so  here  the  law  should  provide  at  once  the  8af(^ard  against 
the  destruction  of  foetal  life,  and  extend  to  the  physician  its  protection 
against  the  claims  of  pity,  or  personal  sympathy,  or  importunate  en- 
treaty, to  say  nothing  of  direct  offer  of  comparatively  enormous  com- 
pensation. 

We  cannot  follow  Dr.  Storer  in  his  arguments.  They  are  so  con- 
cisely stated  that  to  give  even  a  fair  exposition  of  them  would  neces- 
sitate the  quotation  of  a  large  part  of  the  work.  But  we  earnestly 
recommend  each  one  of  our  readers  to  peruse  the  book  himself,  and  to 
aid  in  its  circulation  among  those  for  whom  it  is  expressly  intended. 
The  ad  cajUandum  title  of  the  book,  and  the  somewhat  exuberant  ajid 
flowery  style  in  which  it  is  written,  are  objectionable;  but  these  faults 
are  readily  forgiven  in  considering  the  immense  importance  of  the 
subject  and  the  really  valuable  material  that  the  author  has  collated. 
The  book  is  issued  in  good  style,  with  superior  paper,  print  and  bind- 
ing, and  is  a  credit  to  the  publishers. 

7%e  Medical  Regisier  of  the  City  of  New  York,  for  the  Year  eonmendng 
June  1, 1 866.  Published  under  the  Supervision  of  the  *'  New  York 
Medico-Historical  Society."    Quido  FumfAX,  M.D.,  Editor. 

We  welcome  the  appearance  of  this  little  annual,  which  has  now 
become  almost  indispensable  to  every  city  practitioner,  for  we  know 
of  no  other  accessible  source  where  so  much  interesting  and  useful 
information  ib  to  be  obtained  as  here.  Several  important  improve- 
ments and  additions  are  made  to  this  year's  issue,  which  increase  ma- 
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teiiallj  the  yalne  of  tiie  book.  The  list  of  practitiono^  is  far  more 
complete  than  hitherto;  oar  Brooklyn  confreres  are  also  included. 
The  officers  and  members  of  the  varions  County  Medical  Societies  of 
the  State  are  giyen,  and  the  list  of  public  institutions  is  more  extended 
than  last  year.  The  obituary  notices  are  exact,  well  prepared,  and 
sufficiently  minute.  The  substitution  of  ''running  titles"  for  the  mo- 
notonous headings  of  last  year  improves  the  appearance  of  the  volume, 
and  adds  greatly  to  one's  convenience  in  consulting  it,  and  the  whole 
mechanical  execution  is  very  creditable  to  the  press  from  whence  it 
issues.  We  congratulate  Dr.  Forman  and' his  associates  on  the  suc- 
cess of  their  labors,  and  trust  that  the  gentle  hint  conveyed  in  the 
editor's  preface  as  to  increasing  the  price  of  any  subsequent  issues 
will  not  deter  a  ^ngle  one  of  the  profession  from  continuing  their 
patronage  in  such  substantial  shape  that  the  enterprise  shall  be 
abundantly  sustained,  and  that  each  succeeding  year  will  place  on  our 
office  tables  a  new  edition  of  this  valuable  and  now  almost  necessary 
hand-book. 


BEFOBTS  ON  THE  FBOQBESS  OF  MEDICINE. 

I.— THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OP  MEDICINE. 

(Continned  from  page  896.) 

12.    OtMral  Emphyeema  CompliooUmg  Pertussis,    Beported  by  Br.  BuBTAinc. 
(Joum.  far  Einderkr. ;  L'Umon  Mddicale,  Sept  5,  1865. ) 

Dr.  B.  was  oaUed  to  a  child  of  threo  yean  about  four  weeks  after  the  oom- 
mencement  of  a  pertufisis,  which  showed  nothing  onnsaal  until  ten  days 
before  Dr.  B.'s  visit,  excepting  that  the  expirations  were  yery  jerking.  On 
that  day,  which  was  the  2d  of  liarch,  the  patient  lost  his  t^petite,  was 
morose,  feverish  and  sonmolent  The  tongue  was  ooyeied  by  a  whitish  coat^ 
and  mucous  rales  were  developed  in  the  lungs. 

The  emphysema  came  on  very  soon  after  this,  and  when  Dr.  B.  saw  the 
child  on  the  llHh  of  March  he  found  the  £oUowing  condition:  The  right 
upper  eyelid  had  a  redish  aspect,  and  was  so  much  inflated  that  the  eye 
•  could  not  be  opened.  The  lower  lid  was  equally  inflated,  but  pale.  On  the 
left  side  the  palpebral  emphysema  had  so  much  subsided  that  the  child  could 
open  the  eye  a  littie.  The  whole  fisce  was  inflated  and  pale^  the  frontal  and 
temporal  regions  were  swollen,  but  on  the  other  parts  of  the  head  the 
swelling  had  almost  disappeared.  The  neck  was  very  much  inflated,  the 
tumor  being  here  most  prominent 

All  the  anterior  pectoral  sur&ce  and  the  sides  were  largely  inflated,  as  well 
as  the  belly  and  beck,  the  tumor  extending  from  the  lowest  cervical  vertebra 
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to  the  ciKJcyz,  but  divided  at  the  median  line.    The  stenuun  and  linea  alba 
Ibnned  a  f onrow. 

.  The  abdoxninal  tnmor  extended  to  the  inguinal  regions.  But  the  most 
remarkable  region  of  the  emphysema  was  the  scrotum,  which  was  so  large  as 
to  widely  separate  the  thighs.  It  measured  nine  and  a  half  inches  trans- 
Tsraely,  was  transparent,  slightly  elastic,  and  injected  by  numerous  dark-Md 
Taeculajr  ramifications.  The  penis  was  scarcely  yisible,  and  protruded  only 
a  quarter  of  an  inch;  the  prepuce  wss  coimgated,  and  the  raph6  formed,  a 
superficial  gutter  dividing  the  scrotal  tumor  into  two  equal  parts. 

The  thighs  were  slightly  inflated,  as  far  down  as  the  popliteal  hollows;  the 
knees  were  not  inTolved. 

Of  the  upper  estremities  the  most  considerable  inflation  extended  to  the 
radio-carpal  artieolations. 

The  tumor  was  eyerywhere  soft,  elastic,  crepitant  under  pressure,  not  re- 
taining the  impression  of  the  finger,  and  showing  no  change  of  color  in  any 
part)  except  the  right  superior  eyelid  and  the  scrotum. 

At  this  time  the  child  was  still  ill  tempered,  but  no  longer  somnolent;  the 
fever  had  diminished  and  the  tongue  was  cleaned,  but  the  appetite  was  slight^ 
the  bowels  constipated,  urine  scanty  and  torbid.  Biespication  was  tranquil, 
with  no  dyspnoea.  Percussion  gave  a  tympanitic  sound,  auscultation  revealed 
only  a  puerile  respiration  without  rales,  but  the  pressure  of  the  face  against 
the  external  emphysematous  parts  caused  crepitation  under  the  ear. 

The  treatment  consisted  of  the  internal  use  of  large  doses  of  acetate  of 
potassa,  frictions  with  camphorated  liniment,  and  envelopment  of  the  scrotum 
in  cushions  containing  discutients.  The  urin^  isecovered  its  normal  i^pear- 
anoe  after  the  use  of  parley  water. 

The  scrotum  was  afterwards  fomented  with  aromatic  spices  and  chamomile 
flowers. 

The  core  was  r^id  and  complete. 

1^  Acute  Uncomplicated  MyocardUis  Dia^^  (Medical  Frew 

and  Circular,  Feb.  7,  1866.) 

Dr.  Badcliife  reports  a  case  of  this  very  unusual  aflBBotion,  of  which  we  have 
little,  if  any,  positive  knowledge.  Br.  Stokes,  of  Dublin,  who  was  the  first  to 
describe  this  disease,  met  with  but  a  single  case,  in  which  the  post  mortem 
appearances  were  quite  similar  to  those  observed  in  Badctiffe's  case.  Watson 
does  not  even  mention  the  disease;  Bennet  merely  alludes  to  it  as  '*  one  of 
the  rarest  organic  diseases  known;"  and  Bellingham  says  it  is  scarcely  ever 
met  with  as  a  solitary  disease,  being  always  associated  with  pericarditis  or 
endocarditis,  sometimes  in  addition  with  pneumonia  or  plenritis.  He  also 
asserts  that  there  are  no  symptoms  which  can  be  said  to  be  pathognomonio 
of  myocarditis.    The  case  is  so  instructive  that  we  copy  the  history  in  detaaL 

The  patient  was  a  fine,  stout,  strong,  married  man,  middle  aged,  a  varnish 
maker  by  occupation.  For  six  weeks  he  had  occasional  attacks  of  sharp  pain 
at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  shooting  thence  into  the  lefl  arm— attacks  evi- 
dently of  the  nature  of  angina  pectoris.  In  other  respects  he  thought  him- 
self well  in  health,  and  he  was  well  enough  to  follow  his  daily  work,  and  to 
get  about  with  little  or  no  discomfort  up  to  the  day  before  his  death. 

When  seen  for  the  first  time  (July  27Ui,  1865),  the  indications  of  the  disor- 
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der  eyidently  pointed  to  a  very  weak  heart  The  pulse  wob  extremely  feeble 
and  somewhat  slow,  but  not  irregnlar.  The  hands  were  cold  and  clammy — 
remarkably  so.  The  first  sonnd  of  the  heart  was  absent  The  cardiac  im- 
pulse against  the  walls  of  the  chest  could  not  be  felt  The  second  sound  of 
the  heart  could  be  heard,  but  faintly  only,  and  seTeral  times  (in  an  ezamina* 
tion  extending  oyer  seTeral  minutes)  it  was  distinctly  reduplicated.  There 
were  no  morbid  sounds  of  any  kind  whatcTer,  In  the  attempt  to  detect  the 
cardiac  impulse  the  patient  winced  more  than  <»ice,  and  complained  of  feeling 
sore  and  tender  at  the  part.  There  was  no  arcus  senilis;  the  arteries  were 
to  all  appecurance  free  from  atheromatous  depoats,  and,  in  short,  the  only 
indications  of  physical  disorder  were  those  which  have  been  mentioned. 
The  first  attack  of  pain  happened  at  a  time  of  sudden  aiDd  severe  mental 
trouble.    Previous  to  this  the  health  had  been  in  all  respects  exeellent 

The  patient  was  seen  for  the  second  time  on  the  following  day,  and  then  he 
was  dying.  He  was  sitting  awkwardly  on  the  edge  of  a  chair  by  the  side  of 
the  bed,  supported  by  his  wife.  On  suggesting  that  his  posture  was  a  very 
uncomfortable  one,  he  gasped  out,  **  1  must  keep  as  I  am — ^I  dare  not  stir." 
He  had  been  in  this  position  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  literally  without  moving 
in  the  least  His  face  was  pale  and  ghastly;  large  beads  of  sweat  stood  out 
on  the  forehead  and  went  trickling  down  the  fiice;  his  extremities,  upper  and 
lower,  were  clammy  and  corpse-like  as  to  paleness  and  coldness.  The  pulse 
at  the  wrist  had  failed  altogether.  His  breathing  was  short,  shallow  and 
gasping,  and  with  it  was  a  rattle,  of  which  the  significance  could  not  be  mis- 
taken. His  mind  was  clear  and  collected;  he  complained  of  sickness,  and 
said  he  knew  that  he  was  dying. 

The  history  given  of  this  sudden  change  was  this :  that  he  got  out  of  bed 
to  pass  mine  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  after  several  hoiwi*  quiet  sleep;  and 
that  while  up  for  this  purpose  the  pain  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach  returned  in 
an  unusually  severe  form,  with  cold  perspirations  and  with  a  feeling  of  deadly 
&lntnes8.  For  the  next  four  hours  this  pain  continued  without  intermission, 
even  without  alleviation,  and  then  it  ceased  suddenly,  and  the  condition  aa 
suddenly  changed  to  that  which  has  beeu  described. 

The  post  mortem  examination  was  made  by  Dr.  Willis  and  Dr.  Baaife, 
tweuty-four  hours  after  death.  In  the  cavity  of  the  pericardium  were  nearly 
two  ounces  of  serum,  reddened  by  blood,  but  having  no  flakes  of  lymph  in 
suspension.  The  pericardium  itself  presented  no  traces  of  inflammation,  old 
or  new;  ite  visceral  layer  was  intensely  i)]gected  with  ramifj^g  capiUaiies 
filled  with  dark  blood,  but  without  echymoses,  and  elsewhere  it  was  of  the 
natural  color  and  character.  The  heart  was  dilated  and  flabby.  The  mus* 
oular  structure  of  both  ventricles,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  of  both  auricles 
alsok  was  soft  and  friable,  of  a  mulbeny-juice  color,  almost  black  in  fact»  ocm- 
trasting  in  this  respect,  in  a  very  marked  manner,  with  the  natural  redness  of 
the  muscles  of  the  chest-walls.  It  broke  down  readily  under  the  finger,  like 
hepatized  lung.  As  seen.with  the  naked  eye,  it  did  not  appear  to  be  fatty, 
but  there  were  considerable  deposito  of  fat  about  the  exterior  of  the  heart 
The  endocardium  and  all  the  valves  were  quite  healthy,  and  so  also  was  the 
aorta.  The  left  ventricle  contained  some  loose,  very  dark  dote  of  semi« 
coagulated  blood;  and  in  the  right  ventricle  were  some  fibrinous,  but  not  de- 
oolorixedt  clots  adherent  to  the  walls.    Upon  liftiog  up  the  heart  by  aportion 
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ofthe  right  ventricle,  the  mTiscolarstruotore  broke  doim,  and  tore  Hkewot 
paper  by  the  weight  of  the  heart  itselt  Unfbrtonately  no  xsioroscopic  ezami- 
fiation  was  praoticable. 

The  grounds  npon  which  the  diagnosis  was  made  were  in  ihe  main  these: 
The  history  of  the  disease  seemed  to  point  to  acnte  rather  than  to  chronio 
disease— to  begin  suddenly  in  a  way  which  suggested  the  idea  of  a  **  broken 
heart "  There  was  no  sufficient  reason  to  suspect  pericarditis  or  endocarditis, 
Dor  there  were  none  of  the  morbid  sounds  which  mark  the  presence  of  these 
inflammations.  So  far  it  seemed  plain  enough.  It  seemed,  moreoyer,  that  the 
main  symptoms  were  easily  explainable  on  the  supposition  that  the  muscular 
structure  of  the  heart  had  been  attacked  by  inflammation.  Inflammation  of 
the  muscular  structure  of  the  heart,  as  a  matter  of  oourse,  would  weaken  the 
muscular  powers  of  the  structure,  and  this  weakening  would  account  for  that 
iiailure  in  the  action  of  the  heart  which  was  the  most  prominent  symptom. 
Moreoyer,  the  same  weakening  would  carry  along  with  it,  if  sufficient  in 
degree,  absence  of  the  first  cardiac  sound,  and  absence  likewise  of  the  usual 
oardiac  impulse.  Nay,  it  seemed  as  if  the  symptoms  present— sudden  failure 
in  the  action  of  the  heart,  with  loss  of  its  first  sound  and  of  the  impulse  of 
the  apex,  with  some  tenderness  on  pressure  in  the  intercostal  spaces  in  the 
oardiac  region,  with  some  pain,  but  without  the  seyere  pain  of  pericarditis, 
without  the  morbid  sounds  of  pericarditis  or  endocarditis,  and  without  arcus 
senilis,  atheromatous  vessels,  or  other  signs,  good<xr  bad,  to  point  to  common 
fatty  heart— were  all  the  symptoms  and  signs  one  had  a  right  to  expect  in 
inflammation  of  the  muscular  structure  of  the  heart 

14.  FurpuraMjemorrhagicaj  foUowing  SearlaUna,    (Lancet,  Jan.  20,  1866.) 
Mary  Ann  B.,  an  exceedingly  well  developed  little  girl,  aged  about  four 

years,  was  attacked  with  the  usual  symptoms  of  scarlatina  on  the  18th  of 
November,  1865.  The  throat  was  much  inflamed,  and  diarrhoea  persisteni 
throughout  About  the  sixth  day  erysipelas  appeared  around  the  left  eye,  and 
terminated  in  suppuration.  After  a  most  severe  attack  she  liowly  approached 
convalescence,  but  could  only  with  great  difficulty  be  induoed  to  take  small 
'quantities  of  stinralants  and  nutriment 

.  At  nine,  A.  M.,  -of  Pec.  10th,  she  was  suddenly  attacked  with  vomiting  of 
blood,  with  bleeding  from  the  nose  and  the  abscess  beneath  the  eye.  From 
ttie  loud  rale  heard  in  respiration  there  was  also  evidently  hemorrhage  from 
the  lungs.  The  ifeces  were  bloody;  but  the  urine  could  not  be  examined. 
Hemorrhage  continued  with  slight  intermissions,  in  spite  of  all  treatment, 
fog  more  than  seven  hours,  when  death  closed  the  scene.  There  appeared 
numerous  but  rather  small  echymoees  upon  the  chest,  abdomen  and  back; 
but  none  upon  the  extremities.  No  post  mortem  examination  was  allowed. 
There  had  been  no  dropsy  or  n^hritis  in  this  easa 

Mr.  Kettle,  who  reports  this  case,  remarks  that  he  has  never  seen,  heard,  or 
read  of  a  similar  case,  although  aware  of  its  ooourrenoe  after  typhoid  and  other 
fevers  of  a  low  grade. 

15.  7U  ThermamOeT  m  Diagnosis.     (Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  Jxme  23, 
1866w) 

The  diseases  at  present  known  to  be  able  to  cause  a  continued  elevation  of 
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th«  tdmperatnrd  of  the  body  for  a  month  or  more  are  tttberoQlosiB,  rhettm»^ 
tism,  agne,  abscessee,  snpporBiion  (such  as  oceura  in  empyema,  large,  open 
psoas 'abscesses,  Ao.)*  and  certain  fonns  of  chronic  induration  of  the  ling 
with  ulceration  of  the  bronchi  and  the  formation  of  eorities.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  tuberculosis,  all  these  diseases  are  accompanied  by  sneh  eharaC'- 
teristic  symptoms  that  we  nsoally  have  no  difflenlty  informing  a  correct 
diagnosis.  The  chronic  indnration  of  the  Inngs  alone  closely  gimnlates  taber- 
onlosis,  and  we  hope  to  soon  be  able  to  show  that  by  means  of  the  tempeca^ 
tore  this  disease  can  be  eorreotly  diagnosticated  and  distinguished  fixxm 
tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs.  Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  or  other  organs 
of  the  body  may  exist,  as  we  know,  without  any  physical  signs  being  present, 
while  the  rational  symptoms  may  be  Tery  slight  and  insufficient  for  a  oonreet 
diagnosis.  If,  then,  we  haye  a  daily  eleyation  of  the  temperature  for  more 
than  a  month,  and  this  be  not  due  to  the  diseases  noted  above  aa  of  eas^y 
diagnosis,  we  are  justified  in  considering  such  elevation  to  be  due  to  a  tobeii- 
cular  deposit  in  the  body. 

In  connection  wiUi  the  above  remarks,  which  are  a  brief  abstract  only  of 
the  paper  in  the  Modioai  Times  and  GazeUe,  ihe  propositiona  laid  down  by  Dc 
Binger,  in  his  recent  work  on  this  subject,  and  which  has  not  yet  been 
republished  in  this  country,  may  be  of  interest  to  our  readers. 

1.  There  is  probably  a  continued  elevation  of  the  body  in  all  oaaes  in  whioh 
a  deposition  of  tubercle  is  taking  place  in  any  of  its  organs. 

2.  This  elevation  of  temperature  is  probably  due  either  to  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  body  (tuberculosis)  or  to  the  deposition  of  tubercle  in  its  vari- 
ous organs  (tuberculization). 

8.  This  elevation  is  probably  due  to  the  general  condition  (tnbetooIosiB) 
rather  than  to  the  deposition  of  the  tubercle  (tuberculization). 

4.  The  temperature  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  the  tabeir- 
culosis  and  tuberculization,  and  any  fluctuations  in  the  temperature  indicate 
corresponding  fluctuations  in  the  severity  of  the  disease. 

6.  The  temperature  is  a  more  accurate  indication  of  the  amount  of  tuber- 
culosis and  tuberculization  than  either  the  physical  signs  or  the  symptoms. 

6.  By  means  of  the  temperature  we  can  diagnosticate  tuberculosia  and 
tuberculization  long  before  the  physical  signs  and  symptoms  are  sufficient  to 
justify  such  a  diagnosis. 

7.  By  means  of  the  temperature  we  can  diagnosticate  tnbereulosis  even 
when  during  the  whole  course  of  the  disease  there  are  no  physical  signs  indic- 
ative of  tubercular  deposit  in  any  of  the  organs  of  the  body,  and  in  whioh 
cases  the  symptoms  (apart  from  the  temperature)  are  inadequate  to  enable 
us  to  arrive  at  such  a  diagnosis. 

8.  It  is  probable  that  by  means  of  the  temperature  we  can  oonokide  that 
the  deposition  of  tubercle  has  ceased,  and  that  any  j^sioal  signs  that  ara 
present  are  due  to  obsolescent  tubercle  and  the  chronic  thickening  of  lung 
tissue  between  the  tubercular  deposit 

9.  It  is  probable,  though  further  observations  on  this  point  are  nsoessaiy, 
that  the  temperature  of  the  body  aflfords  a  means  by  which  we  can  diagnosti- 
cate between  diseases  in  which  the  symptoms  and  physieal  signs  are  either 
too  scanty  or  too  much  alike  to  enable  us  to  decide  between  them. 
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BvMHAXi, — Ohsentxtiona  an  th$  Present  JQ^idemic  cf  Typhus  Shver.  Bj  Bobsbt 
PxBBT,  IdLD.  (The  Glasgow  Medical  JounuO,  Jannaiy,  1866.) 
Br.  Perry  here  giTes  an  interesting  paper  which  he  read  before  the  Glasgow 
Medical  Society  in  Decemberi  1866.  The  whole  article  is  replete  wHh  im- 
portant observations  and  contains  sfcatiBtical  tables  of  great  Talne.  Its  length 
preelndes  any  thing  more  thtta  on  aUnsion  to  the  resolts  of  his  treatment  To 
the  nse  of  the  mineral  adds  so  strongly  recommended  by  Br.  Mnrohison  and 
others,  Br.  Perry  attaches  very  little  Talne.  The  resolts  obtained  from  the 
employment  of  permanganate  of  potash  were  so  unsatisfactory  as  to  lead  to 
a  discontinnance  of  the  remedy  after  its  careful  trial  in  a  few  cases.  The  nse 
of  the  sulphites  and  hypo-sulphites,  as  first  recommended  by  PoUi,  of  Milan, 
met  with  but  little  better  success,  and  Br.  P.  is  conyinoed  that  in  all  the  cases 
in  which  he  tried  this  remedy  no  amelioration  of  the  disease  was  produced. 
Alcoholic  stimulants  he  never  uses  as  a  routine  treatment,  nor  is  he  guided 
in  their  use  by  the  age  of  the  patient;  but  judges  each  case  by  its  particular 
requirements,  and  administers  or  withholds  alcoholic  stimulants  accordingly. 
The  conclusions  which  he  arriyes  at  on  this  p<nnt  are  almost  identical  with 
those  so  forcibly  enunciated  by  Br.  Gairdner,  of  Glasgow,  in  his  "  Faoti  and 
ConclusionB  as  to  the  Use  of  Aleohofie  Stimulants  in  Typhus  Fever." 

(MtuccU  Inquiries  into  the  Ir\f{uence  of  (he  Nervous  System  on  the  Production 
and  Preventioti  of  Dropsies  and  on  the  Means  and  Methods  of  Successful 
TreaiinenL    By  Thomas  Latcock,  M.B.,  Professor,  etc.,  University  of 
Edinburgh.    (Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  March  and  April,  1866. 
Following  up  a  series  of  investigations  which  he  began  a  few  years  since, 
and  the  results  of  which  have  already  been  given  to  the  profession,  Br.  Lay- 
cock  here  enunciates  his  views  on  the  pathology  of  certain  classes  of  dropsies, 
which  are  quite  at  variance  with  the  hitherto  generally  accepted  ideas  on  the 
fmbject,  and,  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  Yirchow,  scarcely  entertained  by 
any  of  our  modem  pathologists.    He  analyzes  carefully  a  ntuiber  of  cases  in 
point,  and  submits  the  following  propositions: 

1.  That  the  nervous  system,  as  a  whole,  or  else  some  special  division  of  it, 
has  a  direct  influence  both  on  the  production  and  prevention  of  anasarca. 
2.  That  anasarca  is  produced  when  innervation  is  defective.  3.  That  anasarca 
is  prevented  being  manifested  locally  when  the  general  causes  are  in  opera- 
tion, by  more  vigorous  because  more  healthy  innervation  of  the  exempted 
tissues.  4u  That  centric  disease  or  disorder  may  have  the  double  effect  of 
facilitating  the  effasion  in  one  lateral  portion  of  the  body  and  preventing  it 
in  the  other  lateral  portion.  5.  That  production  or  prevention  alike  follow 
upon  changes  in  the  innervation,  which  are  induced  in  the  same  way  and 
according  to  the  same  laws  as  other  neuroses;  and  finally,  6.  That  it  is  not 
the  sensory,  motor,  or  vaso-motor  systems  which  are  specially  involved. 

The  Action  cf  ¥un^  in  the  Production  cf  Disease.    By  Tzxjbubt  Fox,  M.B. 
(Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  April,  186&) 
A  paper  of  interest  in  connection  witii  the  investigations  of  Br.  Salisbury, 
of  Ohio,  as  related  in  the  American  Journal  sf  ifedtecrf  Sdmees^  1865,  and 
January,  1866. 
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On  Rupture  of  the  Heart    By  A.  Duslop,  M.D.    (EdinbTUgh  Medical  Journal, 
May,  1866.) 

Dr.  Dnnlop  here  giyes  an  analyaifl  of  twenty-zune  collected  cases  of  this 
aifection,  firom  irhioh  it  would  seem,  Ist  That  fatty  degeneratioii  is  the  most 
common  cause  of  spontaneous  rapture  of  the  heart  2d.  Thai  death  is,  in 
the  minority  of  cases,  instantaneous.  3d.  That  in  those  cases  where  the 
patient  has  not  died  suddenly  the  symptoms  haye  generally  been  oppression 
of  the  brea>thing  and  more  or  less  severe  pain  in  the  chest*  frequently  of  a 
paroxysmal  character,  ith.  That  most  of  the  deaths  took  place  between  the 
ages  of  seventy  and  eighty;  and«  6th.  That  most  of  the  patients  have  been 
females. 

In  speaking  of  the  usual  seat  of  the  lesion,  he  remarks:  "Bouilland  says 
that  there  are  six  ruptures  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart  to  four  of  the  right 
Bokitansky  states  that  the  laceration  is  most  commonly  found  in  the  left 
Tentricle;  that  it  is  almost  invariably  in  its  convex  or  anterior  wall,  and  gen- 
erally near  its  middle,  and  close  to  the  septum.  Mr.  Bayle,  in  the  Lancei  for 
September,  1824,  states  that  out  of  nineteen  cases  which  he  had  collected, 
the  left  ventricle  was  ruptured  in  fourteen,  and  generally  on  its  anterior  sur* 
face;  the  right  ventricle  was  ruptured  in  three  iostances;  in  one  case  perfora- 
tion took  place  at  the  apex,  and  in  another  the  septum  ventriculorum  was 
ruptured.  Laenneo  was  of  opinion  that  rapture  occurs  most  frequently  in 
the  waU  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  that  it  rarely  takes  place  at  the  apex.  Oat 
of  fifty-two  cases  collected  by  Gluge,  the  left  ventricle  was  the  seat  of  the 
lesion  in  thirty-seven,  the  right  ventricle  In  eight,  the  left  auricle  in  three, 
the  right  auricle  in  two.  Out  of  nine  cases,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Aitken  in  his 
Practice  of  Physic,  rupture  occurred  in  the  left  ventricle  in  five;  in  three  of 
these  the  laceiation  was  across  or  along  the  anterior  wall,  and  in  tiie  other 
two  at  the  apex  or  in  the  posterior  wall." 

Two  cases  of  rupture  of  the  heart  have  recently  occurred  at  St  George's 
Hospital,  London,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Barclay  and  Dr.  Page.  They  are 
reported  in  the  Lancet  of  July  21,  1866.  The  simultaneous  occurrence  of  two 
cases  of  ruptured  heart  at  the  same  hospital  is  a  somewhat  carious  coinci- 
dence. In  both  these  cases  there  was  evident  fatty  degeneration  of  the  mus- 
cular strnctiire.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  too,  that  in  both  these  instances  the 
ropture  was  of  the  right  ventricle  and  was  mtdtiple.  Multiple  rupture  of  the 
heart  is  rare.  Ollivier  states  that  it  occurred  in  only  eight  of  the  forty-eight 
cases  which  he  collected.  Dr.  Dunlop,  in  the  article  above  noted,  gives 
several  cases  from  different  sources. 

On  Prognosis  in  Heart  Disease,    By  W.  H.  Broadbent,  M.D.    (British  Medi- 
cal Journal,  June  9,  1865.) 

On  Mixed  Types  of  Fsver,  in  Rdaiion  to  the  Identity  or  Non-Identity  of  the 

Typhus  and  Typhoid  Poisons.  By  Hxnby  Ksnnsdt,  M.B.   (Medical  Press 

and  Circular,  June  20,  1866.) 

Dr.  Kennedy  stoutly  maintains  that  the  poison  of  typhus  is  capable  of 

engendering  not  only  its  own  specific  type  of  fever,  but  also  that  known  as 

typhoid  or  enteric,  as  well  as  other  types,  such  as  nervous,  gastric,  cerebral. 
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«tc.  He  lias  previously  pablished  a  large  number  of  cases  in  the  DuhUn 
(iuarterlyy  substantiating  these  views,  and  now  brings  forward  an  additional 
eeries  of  cases  in  proof  of  his  position. 


IL— OBSTETRICS  AND  DISEASES  OP  WOMEN. 

1.  Forty  Oases  qf  Ariifloial  Premature  Labor.    (British  and  Foreign  Medico* 

Ghirargical  Beview,  Jan.,  1866. ) 

Dr.  Robert  Barnes,  in  commenting  on  these  cases,  says  that  Kiwisch's 
method  is  so  uncertain  as  to  time,  and  moreover  so  disastrous  in  its  results  in 
many  cases,  that  it  ought  henceforth  to  be  abandoned.  Krause's  method  on 
the  whole  appears  the  more  certain  and  safe  in  ordinary  use. 

Dr.  Simon  Thomas,  of  Leyden,  relates  forty  cases  in  which  labor  was  arti- 
ficially induced.  The  indications  were  chiefly  contractions  of  the  pelvis;  and 
these  were  determined  less  by  the  histories  of  previous  labors  than  by  accurate 
measurements  expressly  made.  Thus,  in  five  cases,  the  patients  were  pri- 
mipane.  The  first  method  employed  was  to  place  a  bougie  for  a  shoit  time  a 
a  few  inches  between  the  uterus  and  membranes,  changing  it  every  day  for  a 
larger  one.  Labor  only  came  on  in  ten  days,  and  the  forceps  was  used.  In 
another  case,  Kiwisch's  douche  was  used.  Labor  followed  in  five  days.  The 
mother  died  of  pyemia.  In  other  cases  the  bougie  was  used,  or  the  douche; 
generally  days  elapsed  before  labor.  Afterwards  Krause's  method,  the  leaving 
an  elastic  catheter  in  the  uterus,  was  used.  The  time  expended  was  from  six 
to  ninety-two  hours,  the  majority  taking  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight 
hours.  Of  the  32  children  bom  after  Krause's  method,  25  lived;  of  the  32 
mothers,  25  had  a  quite  natural  puerperal  history;  4  died  of  pyaamia  or 
endome^tis. 

2.  Double  Uterus  and  Vagina.     (Idem,  Jan.,  1866.) 

A  healthy  woman,  aged  twenty,  was  admitted  in  May,  1865,  into  the  Town 
Hospital  of  Dresden,  for  blenuorrhGea  and  excoriations  of  the  vulva.  She  had 
menstruated  since  sixteen.  The  external  geuiUds  were  normal,  but  the  hymen 
was  wanting.  The  vagina  was  doable,  the  lower  end  of  each  half  being  pro- 
vided with  a  hymen-like  fold  of  mucous  membrane.  In  the  summit  of  each 
vagina  was  a  small,  firm  vaginal  portion  of  uterus,  each  possessing  a  small 
transverse  os.  The  uterine  sound  passed  freely  into  the  left  os  uteri,  but 
only  slightly  into  the  right,  so  that  it  remained  doubtfal  whether  the  body  of 
the  uterus  had  two  distinct  cavities. 

The  British  Medical  Journal,  of  Feb,  10,  1866,  gives,  from  the  Wiener 
Afedizin.  Wochenschr.,  another  case  of  this  unusual  malformation,  viz.: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  in  Vienna,  Dr.  Spath  related  the  fol- 
lowing case,  which  had  recently  come  under  his  notice.  A  girl  aged  IS,  pri- 
mipara,  wtw  admitted  into  hospitaL  On  examination,  there  was  found  to  be 
a  double  os  uteri,  and  the  existence  of  a  bilocnlar  uterus  was  therefo.-e  sus- 
pected. Aiter  the  first  labor-pains  had  set  in,  the  patient  was  seized  with 
convulsions,  which  recurred,  and  ended  fatally,  in  spite  of  the  hypodermic 
injections  of  acettite  of  morphia.  During  life,,  it  was  found  that  both  orifices 
were  dilated,  and  gave  the  sensation  of  an  os  uteri  divided  by  a  band;  this 
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was  divided  by  scissors,  and  the  ohild  was  discorered  presentiBg  transrenely. 
After  death,  the  utems  was  found  to  consist  of  two  cavities,  of  which  the  right 
was  somewhat  larger  than  the  left  In  the  septnm  was  an  openings  which, 
Drs.  Rokitansky  and  Spath  believed,  had  been  formed  dnring  pregnancy.  A 
corpus  luteum  was  found  in  the  left  ovary. 

Another  interesting  case  of  this  malformation  is  giren  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Hoyt, 
in  the  Boston  Medical  arid  Surgical  Journal  for  October  26,  1866. 

The  subject  of  it,  aged  57  years,  died  of  a  cancerous  tumor  occupying  the 
left  iliac  region.  She  has  always  been  healthy  until  this  disease  made  its 
appearance.  She  had  given  birth  to  three  children;  her  labors  were  always 
severe— the  last  one  unusually  so;  this  occurred  twenty  years  before  her 
death.  Her  husband,  during  the  patient's  life,  was  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
any  unnatural  condition  eiisted.  At  the  autopsy  it  was  found  that  there 
were  two  vaginae,  about  equal  in  size,  the  left  one  perhaps  a  little  the  largest, 
and  similar  as  to  walls,  rugs,  etc.  They  extended  from  just  within  the  vulva 
to  the  uterus,  and  were  separated  by  an  interval  filled  with  compact  cellular 
tissue,  dose  to  the  uterus  the  ToginnD  communicated  with  each  other  through 
an  opening  of  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  From  each  vagina  a 
probe  passed  into  a  separate  uterine  cavity.  The  os  uteri  in  each  vagina  waa 
small  and  imperfectly  developed,  as  also  was  its  orifice.  The  organ,  as  thus 
composed,  was  hardly  larger  than  the  normal  uterus,  but  about  one  and  a 
half  inches  from  the  os  it  bifurc4ited  into  two  symmetrical  comua,  as  large 
round  as  the  forefinger,  and  about  one  and  a  half  inches  long;  these  termi- 
nated in  the  Fallopian  tubes,  which,  with  the  ovaries  and  broad  ligament, 
were  naturaL  There  was  but  one  ovary  to  each  comu.  The  comua  were 
covered  with  peritoneum,  except  where  the  two  layers  of  the  broad  ligament 
separated,  and  it  also  covered  what  might  be  called  the  fundus  of  the  com- 
pound portion  of  the  uterus.  There  was  hothing  to  indicate  that  one  side 
of  the  uteris  had  been  impregnated  and  not  the  other,  unless  it  was  the 
greater  capacity  of  the  left  vagina. 

3.  Apparent  Vicariowt  Menstnuxtion,    (British  and  Foreign  Medlco-Chiruigi- 
cal  Review,  January,  1866.) 

The  subject  of  Mr.  d'Andrade's  case  was  a  stout,  healthy  Parsee  lady,  aged 
eighteen.  She  had  menstruated  regularly  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  and  a  half, 
when  catamenia  became  first  irregular,  then  ceased,  being  replaced  by  bleed- 
ing at  the  gums  and  nose,  and  vomiting  of  blood.  Menstruation  returned; 
no  pregnancy.  Mr.  d*Andrade  observed  blood  to  ooze  from  the  healthy  skin 
of  the  left  breast  and  of  the  right  forearm.  The  blood  exuded  showed  red 
and  white  globules  under  the  xnicroscopa  The  skin-hemorrhage  recurred 
every  month  or  two.     Subsequently  blood  oozed  from  the  forehead. 

4.  Retained  Catamenia  from  Imperforate  Hymen,    (Boston  Medical  and  Surgi- 
cal Journal,  June  21,  1866. ) 

Drt  H.  G.  Bobbins,  of  Dement,  BI,  describes  the  case  of  ayoung  miss,  «t  15, 
who  had  never  menstruated,  but  presented  at  intervals  evidences  d  a  men- 
st  iial  molimen  taking  i^ace  without  show.  A  catharto-emenagogue  treat- 
niL'ut  was  adopted,  but  without  avail    A  vaginal  examination  was  then  re- 
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hictontly  consented  to.  'The  meatus  nrinArins  was  found  projecting  promi- 
nently biyond  thdlabia.  Between  the  labia  was  an  oval  flactuating  tumor, 
which  proved  to  be  the  imperforate  hymen.  This  was  divided  by  a  crucial 
incision,  and  a  pint  of  dark,  olfensive  blood,  the  accumulation  of  a  year,  was 
discharged,  with  the  result  of  immediate  relief  to  the  patient 

5.  Rdalned  Oitamenla  from  FormatioTi  of  AdveniUious  Membranes.  (Chicago 
Medical  Journal,  June,  1866.) 
Dr.  T.  C.  Bobinson  reports  the  oase  of  a  young  lady,  aged  fifteen  years, 
whose  catamenia  appeared  in  August,  1865,  and  continued  regularly  for  four 
months.  The  cessation  at  that  time  was  attributed  to  having  taken  a  severe 
cold.  Each  month  subsequently  there  were  marked  evidences  of  the  men- 
strual molimen,  but  no  discharge.  In  March,  1866,  the  patient  was  examined 
per  vaginom,  and  the  cause  of  the  non-appearance  of  the  catamenia  was  dis- 
covered. The  external  organs  of  generation  were  normal,  the  vagina  small 
and  contracted,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  from  its  orifice  was  completely  dosed 
by  a  firm  elastic  membrane,  forming  a  cuZ  cfe  «ae,  point  upwards.  This  was 
ruptured,  and  a  slight  flow  of  blood  took. place,  but  with  no  relief  to  the  ex- 
cruciating pains  from  which  the  patient  was  suffering.  Above  the  membrane 
the  vagina  was  crossed  by  several  fibrous  bands,  which  were  also  divided. 
The  uterus  was  then  found  to  be  largely  distended,  and  the  os  uteri  closed 
by  a  membrane  similar  to  the  one  first  discovered.  Upon  puncturing  this 
with  a  catheter,  about  sixteen  ounces  of  thick,  dark  colored,  tenacious  fluid 
escaped,  and  the  girl  was  very  shortly  relieved  of  her  sufferings.  The  regular 
recurrence  of  the  catamenia  for  four  months  shows  that  the  occlusion  could 
not  have  been  congenital,  nor  was  there  in  the  history  of  the  case  any  thing 
to  show  that  there  had  been  any  inflammation  of  the  mucous  surfiMses*-to 
which  cause  the  formation  of  the  membranes  and  bands  was  attributed. 

6.  Retained  Catamenia  from  Adhesive  Inflammation  qf  the  Os  UlerL    (Chicago 

Medical  Journal,  August,  1866.) 
At  the  July  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Medical  Society,  Dr.  Orrin  Smith 
reported  the  case  of  a  married  woman  who  for  two  years  had  retained  her 
catamenia.  The  molimen  occurred  regularly,  and  the  abdomen  was  much 
enlarged.  The  speculum  showed  that  the  os  uteri  was  closed  by  adhesion  of 
the  lips.  The  patient  had  been  under  treatment  for  ulceration  of  the  os  and 
cervix  previous  to  the  retention.  A  bougie  was  forced  through  the  cicatrix 
covering  the  os  and  into  the  uterine  cavity.  Several  pints  of  dark,  grumous 
fluid  were  withdrawn.  The  patient  made  a  good  recovery,  and  is  now  men- 
struating in  a  normal  manner. 

7.  Quadruple  Birihs.    (Lancet,  May  26,  1866.) 

Dr.  Wilson,  who  reports  the  following  case,  states  that  of  nearly  140,000 
cases  of  accouchement  related  in  the  reports  of  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital, 
but  a  single  case  of  quadruples  is  recorded. 

"  Mrs.  M.,  aged  thirty-eight,  was  seized  with  labor-pains  about  six  A.  M., 
and  was  attended  by  a  midwife  up  to  two  P.  M.,  having  by  that  hour  given 
birth  to  two  f^  grown  male  children,  both  of  whom  were  alive,  and  bom 
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with  breech  presentations.  The  midwife,  being  of  opinion  that  a  third  chOd 
was  yet  to  be  born,  thought  it  advisable  that  more  assistance  should  be  pro- 
cured. On  examining  the  patient  I  found  the  two  placentas  united  and  not 
yet  expelled;  on  making  slight  traction  on  the  umbilical  cords,  both  placents 
very  easily  came  away.  On  examining  the  abdomen  I  at  once  ascertained 
that  the  whole  of  the  contents  of  the  uterus  were  not  expelled,  and,  on  ex- 
ploring per  vaginam,  I  discovered  a  third  child,  the  head  presenting.  The 
uterine  contractions  coming  on  regularly  and  briskly,  the  woman,  in  two 
hours  after  the  birth  of  the  second  child,  was  delivered  of  a  third  living  child, 
a  female,  the  third  placenta  following  in  a  few  minutes.  On  again  examining 
I  found  that  a  fourth  child  existed.  The  uterine  contractions  recurring,  th« 
head  rapidly  descended,  and  in  two  hours  after  the  birth  of  the  third  child  ' 
the  woman  was  safely  delivered  of  a  fourth,  a  female,  who,  on  being  bom, 
showed  slight  symptoms  of  vitality;  but  my  endeavors  to  resuscitate  the 
feeble  powers  of  life  were  unavailing.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  the  fourth 
placenta  was  expelled,  and  the  uterus,  being  now  freed  of  its  contents, 
speedily  contracted,  and  the  well  known  tumor  above  the  pubes  was  soob 
felt 

**The  children  were  all  mature,  being  about  the  average  size  of  twins, 
well  formed  and  healthy  looking.  The  mother  is  a  stout,  compactly  built, 
healthy  and  well  formed  person,  of  the  sanguine  temperament,  and  belonging 
to  the  seafaring  population.  Previous  to  this  accouchement  she  had  borne 
several  children.  She  recovered  speedily,  and  without  an  untoward  symp- 
tom. She  had  always  enjoyed  excellent  health,  but,  from  the  tremendous 
'weight  of  the  contents  of  the  uterus  at  the  latter  part  of  this  last  pregnancy, 
was  unable  to  be  out  of  bed  for  a  month  previous  to  her  confinement.** 

Dr.  Frederick  Baker  very  briefly  reports,  in  the  Bichmond  Medical  Journal 
for  June,  1866,  the  case  of  a  colored  woman  whom  he  attended  in  confine- 
ment, with  the  unusual  result  of  producing  four  children,  three  girls  and  a 
boy.  Each  child  was  contained  in  a  distinct  membranous  sac,  with  its  own 
liquor  amnii,  placenta  and  cord,  and  no  communication  between  the  difierent 
sacs.'  The  children  were  perfectly  developed  but  very  small,  and  only  lived 
a  few  hours.  The  same  woman  had  previously  borne  twins  twice,  and  this 
was  her  twelfth  confinement,  from  which  she  made  a  good  recovery. 

8.  Mortality  among  Lying-in  Women  in  the  Parisian  Uospitais.  (British  Medical 
Journal,  April  7,  1866.) 
Statistics  show  that  there  have  been  in  Paris  hoRpitils,  during  the  month 
of  February,  597  accouchements  and  53  deaths;  in  the  Hotel  Dieu,  104  ao- 
couchements  and  1  death;  in  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  74  accouchements  and 
no  less  than  30  deaths !  The  frightful  mortality  which  has  so  long  distin- 
guished the  Maternity  is  arresting  the  attention  of  authorities.    The  statistics 

are  as  follows: 

AcooQchemMits.  Deaths. 

Beaujon '.     33    0 

HotelDieu 104     1 

Saint  Louis 77     1 

Ohnrit^ 42     1 

Necker 30     1 

Piti6 53     3 
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Cochin 34     8 

St  Antoine 41     5 

Gliniques 56     8 

Maternity 74     30 

M.  Lefort  has  lately  given  some  interesting  statistics,  based  on  a  considera- 
tion of  1,800,000  acconchements.  Of  888,312  women  confined  in  the  Paris 
hospitals,  30,594,  or  1  in  29,  died.  Of  934,781  women  confined  in  their  own 
houses,  4,405  died,  or  1  in  212.  The  cause  of  the  great  mortality  in  hospitals 
is  puerperal  fever. 

The  Journal  de  Jfidecine  d  de  Chirurgie  Pratiques  for  June,  1866,  gives  the 
following  summary  as  the  results  of  the  lengthy  and  important  discussion  on 
this  matter  in  the  Society  of  Surgery  in  Paris.  It  is  in  the  form  announced 
by  the  Society. 

*'  1.  It  is  now  fully  demonstrated  by  statistical  returns  that  puerperal  affec- 
tions are  far  more  frequent,  and  the  mortality  much  more  considerable,  in 
Ijring-in  hospitals  than  elsewhere. 

*'2.  The  increased  mortality,  which  sometimes  reaches  a  formidable  degree 
of  intensity,  and  is  habitually  ascribed  to  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  disease, 
is  almost  exclusively  referable  to  two  causes,  viz.,  the  deleterious  atmosphere 
of  hospital  wards,  and  perhaps  the  contagious  character  of  puerperal  affections. 

**  3.  In  addition  to  the  general  rules  of  hygiene  applicable  to  all  nosocomial 
institutions,  and  propounded  by  the  Imperial  Society  of  Surgery  (December 
14,  1864),  the  prophylaxy  of  puerperal  diseases  and  of  the  mortality  they 
induce,  should  be  based  on  the  measures  calculated  to  counteract  infection 
and  avert  contagion. 

**4.  In  order  to  remove  the  chances  of  infection,  the  most  minute  and 
incessant  attention  to  cleanliness  is  indispensable.  When  each  bed  of  a 
ward  shall  have  been  occupied  by  a  woman  in  labor,  the  ward  should  for  a 
time  be  closed,  well  ventilated,  and  the  walls  and  bedding  thoroughly  purified. 

**5.  Contagion  is  always  to  be  dreaded  in  a  hospital,  and  if  it  be  found 
impracticable  to  allocate  a  separate  room  to  every  woman  in  labor,  the  wards 
should  at  least  be  thoroughly  accessible  to  air,  without  direct  communication 
with  each  other,  and  should  contain  no  more  than  four  beds. 

"6.  Any  woman  who  presents  symptoms  of  illness  after  delivery  should  at 
once  be  conveyed  to  a  separate  infirmary  contauiing  several  rooms,  each 
appropriated  to  one  patient  only,  and  attended  by  a  staff  of  nurses  distinct 
from  those  of  the  hospital. 

**7.  If,  in  spite  of  these  precautions,  a  lying-in  hospital  should  be  threat- 
ened with  infectious  or  contagious  disease,  all  the  inmates  should  as  promptly 
as  possible  be  sent  away,  and  the  entire  establishment  thoroughly  cleansed 
and  ventilated.  As  the  medical  officers  of  the  institution  are  the  only  com- 
petent judges  of  the  amount  of  the  impending  danger,  and  the  removal  of  the 
inmates  requires  to  be  promptly  effected,  these  officials  should  be  invested 
with  full  authority  in  the  matter. 

"  8.  Lying-in  hospitals  should  be  small;  being  liable  to  be  more  or  less 
frequently  evacuated,  a  sufficient  number  of  institutions  should  be  constructed 
to  secure  admission  to  all  who  may  require  it  Although  it  is  not  of  course 
possible  to  fix  with  absolute  precision  the  number  of  the  inmates,  it  would 
seem  desirable  not  to  exceed  six  or  eight  hundred  confinements  annually." 
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0.   Uterine  FSbroua  Tumors.    (Lancet,  January  20,  1866.) 

M.  Koeberle  has  published  an  article  on  this  enbject  in  the  Gazette  3Udieale 
de  Stroifbourg,    After  relating  several  cases  he  proposes  the  following  rules: 

1.  Uterine  fibrons  tumors,  \vhich  prove  inconvenient  by  their  size,  the 
region  'wherein  they  are  seated,  or  the  symptoms  to  which  they  give  rise, 
may  be  extirpated  through  the  abdominal  walls,  w^hen  they  threaten  to 
shorten  the  patient's  life,  and  whether  the  tumors  are  pedunculated  or  inter- 
stitiaL 

2.  When  the  pedicle  is  narrow,  the  tumor  may  be  removed  after  deligating 
the  former.  This  operation,  when  carefully  performed,  presents  the  same 
risks  as  ovariotomy. 

3.  When  the  ligature  must  include  the  body  of  the  uterus,  or  when  the 
latter  contains  other  fibrous  nuclei,  amputation  of  the  uterus  above  the  vagina 
should  be  performed*  the  complete  extirpation  of  the  organ  being  desirable. 
The  ovaries  and  broad  ligaments  should  likewise  be  removed — ^because  they 
are  no  longer  of  any  use;  because  their  existence  is  a  cause  of  periodical  con- 
gestion, and  of  general  uneasiness,  and  they  may  endanger  the  results  of  the 
operation;  and,  lastly,  because  the  whole  proceeding  becomes  thereby  easier 
and  less  perilous. 

4.  The  removal  of  uterine  fibrous  tumors  is  especially  indicated  in  young 
women,  with  whom  these  growths  increase  rapidly,  especially  when  they 
undermine  the  patient's  health,  when  they  give  nse  to  dangerous  hemorrhage, 
when  they  threaten  to  shorten  life,  or  make  patients  miserable  by  the  incon- 
venience, the  unpleasant  symptoms,  or  the  infirmities  they  occasion. 

The  operation  should  be  performed,  if  possible,  before  the  health  is  con- 
siderably impaired,  and  before  the  tumor  has  acquired  too  large  a  size  (say  a 
diameter  of  eight  or  ten  inches).  The  operation  is  counter-indicated  when 
the  adhesions  are  extensive,  when  the  tumor  is  considered  insusceptible  of 
removal  owing  to  its  numerous  connections,  especially  when  lying  on  the 
broad  ligament,  or  to  increasing  ascites,  which  on  removal  of  the  fluid  has  a 
tendency  to  re-form  rapidly,  to  the  existence  of  concomitant  incurable  affec- 
tijons,  or  circumstances  which  may  interfere  with  the  favorable  results  of  the 
operation. 

10.  MortalUy  of  Childbirth  as  Affeded  by  the  Age  if  the  MoUier,  (British  Medical 
Journal,  February  10,  1866.) 

The  following  are  the  chief  conclusions  on  the  subject  arrived  at  by  Br. 
Matthews  Duncan :  1.  Youthfulness  has  less  influence  in  producing  mortali^ 
from  parturition  than  elderliness.  2.  From  the  earliest  age  of  child-bearing 
there  is  a  climax  of  diminishing  puerperal  mortality,  succeeded  by  an  anti- 
climax of  puerperal  mortality  increasing  till  the  end  of  child-bearing  life. 

3.  The  age  of  least  mortality  is  near  twenty-five  years,  and  on  each  side  of 
this  age  mortality  gradually  increases  with  the,  diminution  or  increase  of  age. 

4.  Above  twenty-five  years  puerperal  mortality  increases  at  a  much  higher 
rate  than  it  increases  at  corresponding  periods  below  twenty-five  years.  5. 
Though  it  is  not  deducible  from  any  thing  in  this  paper,  it  is  too  interesting 
to  omit  noticing  that  the  age  of  greatest  safety  in  parturition  coincides  with 
the  age  of  greatest  fecundity,  and  that  during  the  whole  of  child-bearing  life, 
safety  in  parturition  appears  to  be  directly  as  fecundity,  and  vice  versa. 
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11.  Large  Dermoid  Cyst  of  (he  Ovary,     (Lancet,  June  16,  1866.) 

At  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  under  the  oare  of  Mr.  Moore,  was  a  ease  of  very 
nnttsnal  character  and  interest 

£.  F.,  aged  twenty-eight,  married.  Once  pr^gnant^  three  years  since, 
when  she  gave  birth  to  a  very  small  child.  On  admission  (April  30th)  she 
was  suffering  from  acute  peritonitis.  There  was  enlargement  of  the  lower 
three-fourths  of  the  abdomen,  caused  by  a  prominent  swelling,  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  pultaceous,  the  lower  portion  being  firm  and  solid.  Sub- 
cutaneous movable  nodules  were  observed  on  each  side,  resembling  in,  charac- 
ter enlarged  glands,  but  extending  nearly  as  high  as  the  umbilical  region. 
For  the  week  previous  to  admission  there  had  been  purulent  discharge  from 
the  naveL 

May  1st  After  a  consultation,  Mr.  Moore  made  a  cut  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  long  above  the  navel,  and  immediately  came  down  upon  a  large  mass 
of  mortar-like  substance,  contained  in  a  large  cyst  between  the  peritoneum 
and  the  abdominal  wait  Seven  pounds  and  a  half  of  this  peculiar  substance 
(which  had  most  of  the  characters  of  the  contents  of  a  dermoid  cyst)  were 
then  removed.  The  cyst  was  found  to  be  divided  by  a  septum,  behind  which 
there  appeared  to  be  still  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  same  substance.  It 
was  decided  that  further  exploration  was  unadvisable.  The  operation  lasted 
upwards  of  an  hour,  and  a  tablespoon  was  required  to  scoop  out  the  contents 
of  the  cyst  The  wound  was  syringed  out  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zino 
(forty  grains  to  the  ounce). 

A  tonic  and  stimulating  plan  of  treatment  was  then  adopted,  but  the  patient 
gradually  failed,  and  died  seven  days  after  the  operation.     .  ^ 

On  post  mortem  examination  an  enormous  cyst  was  found  connected 
with  the  right  ovary,  and  several  others  of  smaller  and  varying  dimensions 
scattered  about  the  abdominal  viscera,  some  being  attached  to  the  mesentery 
in  situations  far  distant  from  the  ovary.  The  left  ovary  was  dropsical,  but 
appeared  otherwise  unaffected.  The  large  cyst,  which  was  completely  adhe- 
rent to  the  abdominal  parietes,  was  compound  in  character,  there  being 
various  chambers  opening  one  into  another.  In  that  portion  which  had  been 
opened  there  still  remained  a  small  quantity  of  mortar-like  material,  mixed 
with  much  hair.  This  cavity  opened  into  another,  filled  with  similar  con- 
tents. A  third  contained  masses  of  material,  fibrous  in  appearance,  and 
forming  a  peculiar  fenestrated  structure.  In  this  there  was  a  circular  patch 
of  hair  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  looking  much  like  the  crown  of  a 
foetal  head.  There  were  also  numerous  teeth,  bicuspid,  canine  and  incisor. 
The  cyst-wall  generally  was  very  thick — quite  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 

12.  Lacerations  of  the  Uterus.    (Lancet,  June  30,  1866.) 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Obsterical  Society  of  London,  Dr.  Kadford  re- 
lated minutely  the  histories  of  nineteen  oases  which  had  fallen  under  his  notice. 
Of  this  number,  in  eleven  the  ages  registered  were  from  tw€|^ty-oDe  to  forty 
years,  and  it  was  found  that  the  accident  occurred  more  frequently  between 
the  ages  of  thirty-nine  and  forty.  The  number  of  labors  which  each  woman 
had  undergone  varied  from  the  first  to  the  eleventh;  and  it  was  shown  that 
laceration  of  the  uterus  happened  most  frequently  in  women  pregnant  for 
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the  eighth  time,  and  that  in  those  enceinte  for  the  fSrst  time  the  accident  took 
place  quite  as  often  as  it  did  in  any  of  the  other  cases  which  were  registered. 
The  duration  of  the  kbor  from  its  commencement  to  the  occurrence  of  lacera- 
tion  (though  in  some  cases  not  eiceeding  three  or  four  hours)  was  generally 
from  ten  to  thirty  hours.  Of  the  yarious  causes  or  conditions  mentioned  as 
producing  laceration,  slight  contraction  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  appeared  to 
have  been  the  most  frequent  The  author  considered  that  when  the  form  of 
the  pelvis  was  only  slightly  contracted,  the  os  and  cervix  uteri  partially 
descended  during  labor  into  or  a  little  through  the  aperture  of  the  pelvis,  so 
that,  as  the  head  of  the  infant  was  forced  down,  the  uterine  tissues  became 
fixed  between  this  body  and  the  pelvic  bones.  The  fixity  of  this  structure 
actually  formed  tk  point  iTappui  from  which  the  uterine  fibres  during  contrao- 
tion  forcibly  pulled;  and  the  great  probability  was  that  sooner  or  later  the 
tissue  either  directly  tore,  or,  being  first  contused  and  softened,  yielded. 
As  regarded  the  situation  of  the  laceration,  the  cervix  uteri  was  the  part  most 
frequently  affected,  and  sometimes  with  it  the  body  of  the  organ  was  also  im- 
plicated. In  eleven  cases  the  laceration  was  longitudinal,  in  three  transverse, 
in  three  oblique,  and  in  one  circuhir.  Of  the  nineteen  eases,  three  recoveries 
took  place,  or  nearly  sixteen  or  seventeen  per  cent.  Dr.  Radford,  in  his  con- 
cluding remarks,  observed  that  when  we  contemplated  the  frequent  fatality 
of  laceration  of  the  womb,  we  were  led  to  inquire  whether  there  were  no 
symptoms  which  showed  themselves  as  universal  precursors  of  this  dreadful 
catastrophe;  and  if  there  were,  were  we  possessed  of  the  means  of  prevention. 
In  all  the  cases  he  now  brought  before  the  Society,  there  could  not  be  found 
any  with  premonitory  symptoms  which  of  themselves  would  warrant  any  opera- 
live  measures  being  taken  in  order  to  avert  the  impending  danger.  Never- 
theless, he  thought  we  should  carefully  consider  aU  the  contingent  circum- 
stances of  protracted  labors,  and  especially  of  those  which  were  prolonged 
by  mechanical  impediments,  and  whether  they  were  produced  by  relative  dis- 
proportion of  the  capacity  of  the  pelvis  to  the  size  of  the  fcetal  head;  if 
so,  we  should  adopt  measures  of  timely  delivery. 

Dr.  Hewitt  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  there  was  an  absence  of  uni- 
formity of  symptoms  in  these  cases,  and  strongly  urged  the  necessity  for 
early  artificial  aid  in  some  cases  of  protracted  labor. 

Dr.  Play  fair  thought  the  best  line  of  treatment  in  those  cases  where  the 
foetus  had  escaped  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  would  be  to  perform  gas- 
trotomy. 

Dr.  Braxton  Hicks  said  it  was  generally  asserted  that  recession  of  the  head 
was  a  constant  symptom  of  rupture  of  the  uterus,  but  that  he  had  never  seen 
a  case  where  this  had  taken  place.  He  believed  there  were  many  more  cases 
of  raptured  uteri  than  we  were  cognizant  of.  Dr.  Hicks  believed  that  one  of 
the  greatest  safeguards  against  rupture  was  the  use  of  chloroform. 

Dr.  Eastlake  observed  that  in  the  diagnosis  of  rupture  of  the  uterus  some 
data  were  furnished  by  auscultation,  the  foetal  heart-sounds  becoming  inaudible 
after  the  rupture.  This  point  Dr.  McGlintock  strongly  insists  upon,  as  also 
that  in  these  cases  there  is  very  little  hemorrhage. 

The  President,  Dr.  Barnes,  considered  the  first  great  cause  of  rupture  was 
protracted  labor,  and  the  object  to  be  had  in  view  was  to  remove  the  obstruc- 
tion as  speedily  as  possible.    A  second  cause  was  rigidity  of  the  os  uteri,  and 
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lue  agreed  with  the  author  as  to  the  necesaity  of  incising  the  os.  A  third  and 
lourth  cause  existed  in  the  obliqnity  of  the  ntems,  i^ioh  caused  it  to  become 
jammed  in  the  pelvis;  also,  when  there  is  a  dead  foetus  in  utero  there  is  a 
want  of  the  resiliency  which  a  live  child  possesses,  and  the  action  of  the 
nterus  rather  tends  to  squash  than  to  expel  it.  He  also  mentioned  disease  of 
the  uterine  tissue  as  another  cause  leading  to  rupture.  He  thought  softening 
of  the  tissue  might  depend  upon  degeneration,  either  before  labor  or  during 
labor,  by  the  pressure  of  the  foetal  head  against  the  pelvis.  With  respect  to 
gastrotomy,  he  would  say  that  Dr.  Badford  had  urged  the  operation,  but  that 
it  had  been  overruled  by  others.  The  late  President  of  the  Society  objected 
to  any  operative  measures  whatever  when  the  foetus  had  escaped  into  the 
abdominal  cavity;  and  he  (Dr.  Barnes)  had  seen  a  case  where  it  was  left,  and 
the  woman  recovered. 

Dr.  Brunton  observed  that  the  eases  which  Dr.  Badford  had  collected  were 
attended  by  midwives,  and  he  knew  that  mid  wives  were  in  the  habit  of  giving 
very  large  doses  of  ergot  He  believed  that  this  was  one  of  the  great  causes 
of  rupture  of  the  uterus,  and  when  it  did  not  cause  rupture  the  placenta  was 
often  retained,  owing  to  the  irregular  contractions  of  the  uterus  produced  by 
that  drug. 

13.  Long  UmbUiccd  Cords  a  Source  qf  Danger  to  the  I^e  of  ihe  Fadus,    (Edin- 
burgh Medical  Journal,  April,  1866.) 

**  At  the  February  Meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Obstetrical  Society,  Dr.  Inglis 
exhibited  two  umbilical  cords,  each  over  four  feet  long.  They  were  taken 
from  the  same  patient,  the  first  one  four  years  since,  the  other  that  morning. 
At  both  times  the  child  died  from  strangulation  of  the  cords  previous  to  deliv- 
ery. This  recurrence,  he  said,  was  not  uncommon,  and  had  been  mentioned 
by  him  at  a  meeting  of  the  Boyal  Medical  Society  in  18i6,  when  he  showed 
a  cord  five  feet  and  four  inches  in  length,  taken  from  a  patient  who  had 
previously  lost  a  child  from  the  same  cause.  Since  then  this  same  patient 
has  lost  another  child  in  the  same  manner."  The  frequency  with  which  the 
child's  life  is  endangered  from  coiling  of  the  cord  around  the  neck  makes  it 
desirable  that  this  complication  should  be  ascertained  before  the  head  is 
bom.  Dr.  Haake — quoted  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical -Chirurgical 
Beview,  for  January — says  it  may  be  done  by  examining  with  the  finger,  per 
rectum.  The  fioger  can  easily  be  carried  above  the  head  so  as  to  feel  the  cord 
and  its  pulsations. 

14.  Dermoid  Ovarian  Tumor  Escaping  per  Redum,     (The  Medical  Mirror* 
London,  March  and  April,  1866.) 

A  very  unusual  case  is  here  reported  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Garland,  of  Kingston. 
The  patient  came  under  Mr.  G.'s  care  in  September,  1860,  supposing  her- 
self to  be  at  that  time  five  months  advanced  in  pregnancy.  She  was  a 
delicate  subject,  of  strumous  diathesis,  suffering  from  debility,  pain,  with 
marked  fullness  in  the  left  iliac  region,  had  for  some  time  past  had  diarrhoea, 
and  a  few  days  previous  to  Mr.  G.'s  visit  passed,  per  redumf  a  flesh-like 
substance  which  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  small  bladder.  Very  little  feces 
were  passed,  but  large  quantities  of  offensive  purulent  matter,  amounting  to 
pints,  escaped  per  rectum.     In  the  October  following  a  large  tuft  of  hair  was 
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hiCtA  protrnding  from  the  aims,  and  this  being  remoyed  an  examination  with 
the  flpeculom  discloeed  an  olcerative  opening  through  the  lectnm  laige  enough 
to  admit  the  finger.  Some  short  time  subsequently  a  considerable  homogeneous 
mass,  mixed  with  hair,  passed;  the  purulent  matter  continuing  in  larger  quan- 
ties  for  ten  months.  From  this  time  her  health  improved,  and  the  catamenia 
returned;  but  there  always  existed  an  impediment  to  the  passage  of  the 
feces,  and  hair  in  small  quantities  was  occasionally  passed  for  a  period  of 
two  years.  At  this  time,  June,  1863,  a  larger  mam  escaped,  per  rectum* 
attended  with  tittle  pain  but  very  considerable  hemorrhage.  This  mass  is 
described  by  Dr.  Tyler  Smith,  who  was  in  consultation  on  the  case,  viz. : 
**The  external  surface  of  the  tumor  consists  of  dermoid  structure  sprinkled 
with  coarse  hairs.  Two  large  izreguhu:  teeth  project  Arom  one  part  of  the 
surface.  Internally  the  mass  is  composed  of  fatty  matter.  It  is  probably 
part  of  a  mass  of  similar  formations,  as  seems  evident  fh)m  the  extent  of  th0 
discharge,  and  the  hair  passed  by  the  rectum.  Inflammation  must  have  oc- 
curred in  the  cysts,  followed  by  adhesion  to  the  bowel,  and  the  tumor  must 
have  passed  by  suppuration  slowly  into  the  rectum."  No  mention  is  made  of 
the  size  of  the  tumor.  Considerable  differenee  of  opinion  as  to  dii^^nosis 
existed  during  the  earlier  portion  of  the  time  in  whieh  the  patient  manifested 
these  symptoms,  the  balance  of  opinion  being  in  favor  of  extra-uterine  ges- 
tation, but  this  doubt  was  cleared  by  the  examination  of  the  tumor.  The 
patient  made  a  good  recovery. 

15.  Rupture  of  the  Uterus. 

We  have  space  only  to  give  a  brief  summary  of  these  cases. 

Mr.  J.  Llewellen  reports,  in  the  Australian  Medical  Joumat,  January,  1864 
(quoted  in  the  British  Foreign  and  Medico- Ch'arurgical  Beview  for  January, 
1866),  two  cases,  jfhe  first  patient  was  in  her  third  labor;  delivery  was 
j^ected  by  turning,  the  child  being  dead.  A  small  bunch  of  intestines  pro- 
truded externally  after  the  placenta  was  delivered.  The  patient  made  a  rapid 
recovery,  it  being  only  three  weeks  before  she  resumed  her  customary  labor 
at  the  wash-tub.  Time  of  labor  not  given.  The  rupture  was  in  the  middle 
of  the  posterior  wall  from  cervix  to  fundus.  The  second  patient  was  in  her 
fourth  labor,  duration  not  given,  and  terminated  fatally  in  31  hours.  The 
child  was  delivered  by  turning  and  saved.  Buptnre  was  not  suspected  until 
after  fruitless  search  for  the  placenta.  The  rupture  was  in  middle  line  from 
fundus  through  cervix,  vagina  and  rectum,  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  anus. 

Dr.  John  Moir  relates,  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal^  for  October, 
1865,  a  case  of  traumatic  rupture.  Gastrotomy  was  performed,  and  the  patient 
died  eight  hours  after  the  operation. 

Dr.  Gordon  narrated  a  case,  at  the  March  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Obstet- 
rical Society,  of  a  woman  in  her  eighth  labor.  Head  presentation;  child 
still-bom,  delivered  by  turning.  Mother  died  in  thirty-six  hours  after  the 
delivery. 

At  the  same  meeting  a  note  was  read  by  Dr  Keiller,  of  another  case  occur- 
ring in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Vail,  of  New  Brunswick.  Ptitient  in  third  preg- 
nancy; head  presentation.  Child  delivered  by  turning,  after  it  had  passed 
through  the  rupture  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  Mother  recovered,  and  waa 
able  to  walk  about  in  five  weeks.  It  is  not  stated  whether  the  child  was 
saved. 
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Dr.  HendeTson  also  read  an  aoooimt  of  aflimilar  case;  woman  in  her  fonrtli 
confinement;  bead  i»esentalion;  child  delivered,  dead,  from  the  abdominal 
cayity  throngh  the  mptnre  in  the  anterior  -wall  of  the  nteras;  patient  died  on 
the  fifth  day.  Dr.  Henderson  connders  had  gastrotomy  been  performed 
patient  would  have  had  a  better  chanoe  of  recovery. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Willett  reports,  in  the  Memphis  Medical  and  Burgioal  3fon/AZy, 
for  March,  1866,  a  case.  The  woman  was  in  her  third  labor;  head  presenta- 
tion; gastrotomy  was  perfonned,  and  the  mother  recovered  in  a  few  weeks, 
after  having  had  decided  symptoms  of  septicemia;  not  stated  whether  tho 
child  lived. 

16.  A  Case  of  LUhopcedion.  (British  and  Foreign  Medical-ChimrG^eal 
Beview,  April,  1866.) 

Dr.  B.  Wagner  describes  the  dissection  of  a  woman,  aged  sixty-eight,  who 
had  died  suddenly.  She  had  borne  five  children  at  twenty-four,  and  believed 
herself  again  pregnant,  when  she  fell  sick  with  typhus.  During  this  illness 
the  movements  of  the  child  ceased.  Notwithstanding  that  the  child  had 
been  retained  twenty-nine  years  in  the  abdomen  it  was  entire,  although  much 
contracted.  It  weighed  3|  lbs.,  and  was  of  the  size  of  a  child's  head.  The 
soft  parts  were  much  dried;  some  bones  showed  strong  calcification;  the 
scalp  and  one  ear  had  grown  to  the  membranes.  Whether  the  extra-uterine 
gestation  was  primary  or  secondary  Dr.  Wagner  does  not  decide.  The  wo- 
man had  rejected  an  offer  of  Caesarian  section  twenty-nine  years  before. — 
ArcfLf,  HeUk,,  1865. 

17.  Iodine  in  the  Treaimekt  of  Uierine  Leucorrhoea.  (The  Lanfeet,  Jan.  6,  1866.) 
The  treatment  of  leucorrhoea  is  a  constant  subject  of  difficulty  and  vexation 
to  the  medical  practitioner.  Although  the  use  of  various  astringents  will 
often  effect  improvement,  yet  this  is  seldom  lasting,  and  the  recurrence  of 
the  symptoms  is  a  continual  source  of  annoyance.  We  have  lately  observed 
a  plan  which  is  being  pursued  by  Dr.  Murray  at  the  Great  Northern  Hospital, 
and  which  promises  to  be  a  very  useful  addition  to  our  means  of  treatment 
in  this  very  troublesome  condition.  Dr.  Murray  first  ascertains,  by  means 
of  the  speculum,  that  the  discharge  proceeds  from  within  the  uterus.  He 
then  introduces  a  small,  short-haii'ed  brash  (much  like  that  used  for  washing 
phials)  by  a  screw-like  motion,  so  that  the  thick  phlegm-like  layer  on  the 
uterine  wall  is  swept  off  with  every  turn  of  the  brush.  When  this  reaches 
the  fundus  he  steadily  withdraws  it,  charged  as  it  is  with  the  mucous  deposit 
Its  place  is  then  taken  by  a  gum-elastic  catheter  with  several  apertures, 
through  which  is  injected  a  lotion  consisting  of  one  part  of  the  compound 
tincture  of  iodine  to  two  parts  of  water.  The  uterine  wall  is  thoroughly 
washed  with  this.  The  muscular  contraction  which  follows  this  injection  is 
remarkable,  the  tube  being  tightly  grasped,  so  that  its  reintroduction  at  the 
time  is  extremely  difficult  Dr.  Murray  has  reason,  after  an  experience  of 
many  cases  treated  by  this  plan,  to  feel  highly  satisfied  with  its  success. 

In  this  connection  the  use  of  iodized  cotton,  suggested  by  Dr.  Bobert 
Greenhalgh,  as  an  application  to  the  cervix  uteri  in  chronic  inflammatory 
enlargements  and  thickenings,  and  in  subinvolution,  with  or  without  conges- 
tion or  induration  of  tissue,  is  of  interest.    It  is  prepared  as  follows:  Two 
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ounces  of  iodide  of  potassinm  and  one  ounce  of  iodine  are  diflnolved  in  eight 
ounces  of  glycerine,  in  which  solution  eight  ounces  of  cotton  wool  are  thor- 
oughly saturated  and  then  carefully  dried.  It  should  be  applied  through  a 
speculum  directly  to  the  cervix  uteri,  using  the  precaution  of  securing  it 
properly  by  a  silk  thread,  and  should  be  kept  in  position  in  the  vagina  for 
from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight^ours.  Dr.  Greenhalgh  claims  for  it  the  fol- 
lowing advantages:  It  is  light,  clean  and  portable;  produces  no  initation; 
destroys  all  fcetor;  is  considerably  stronger  than  the  compound  tincture  of 
iodine;  is  more  readily  absorbed,  and  can  be  kept  for  a  longer  time  in  con- 
tact with  the  diseased  tissues;  and,  moreover,  it  does  not  soil  the  linen  like 
many  of  the  suppositories  and  medicated  appliances  in  use  for  uterine  affec- 
tions. 


VAEIA. 

Politics  in  Science. — ^The  American  Dental  Association,  at  its 
Annual  Convention  held  in  Boston  during  the  past  month,  saw  fit  to 
enliven  its  proceedings  by  the  introduction  of  an  address  from  a  some- 
what prominent  political  ex-major-genoral  of  the  army.  In  so  far, 
perhaps,  their  conduct  was  not  reprehensible,  though  questionable  a€ 
a  matter  of  good  taste;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  connection  be- 
tween diseased  teeth  and  decayed  politicians  is  not  readily  apparent. 
But  then  a  resolution  of  thanks  was  offered,  closing  with  the  wish 
that  the  gentleman  who  delivered  the  address  had  been  in  New  Or- 
leans to  subdue  the  recent  riots  there.  A  violent  discussion  of  a 
political  nature  followed,  and  the  resolution  was  finally  adopted  by 
the  largely  preponderating  vote  of  the  Northern  delegates.  This 
proceeding  has  very  naturally  and  properly  elicited  the  most  severe 
comment  and  rebuke  from  the  partisan  press  of  the  country,  and  we, 
as  representatives  of  a  learned  profession  to  which  the  association 
above  mentioned  is  closely  allied,  should  be  derelict  in  our  duty  did 
we  not  add  our  earnest  protest  against  this  mingling  of  politics  with 
science.  Above  all  things,  science  and  her  handmaid  religion 
should  go  unsullied  in  their  fair  fame  by  such  degrading  and  corrupt 
complications,  or  else  forever  cease  to  lay  claim  to  that  exalted  and 
praiseworthy  position  which  intelligence  and  integrity  in  all  ages  have 
conceded  to  them. 

This  action  of  the  convention  is  not  only  very  extraordinary  and 
uncalled  for,  but  humiliating  in  the  extreme;  and  the  excuse  put  forth 
by  certain  of  the  delegates  that  the  resolution — on  which  the  discus- 
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sion  was  based — was  bat  an  expression  of  the  appreciation  by  tbe 
association  of  ability  and  Joyalty,  will  not  suffice.  The  association 
were  under  no  more  obligations  to  indorse  the  ability  of  Benjamin  F. 
Batter  than  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  and  there  would  have  been  as  much 
sense  and  propriety  in  the  one  line  of  conduct  as  in  the  other;  and 
whatever  may  be  the  political  preferences  of  the  members  of  the  con- 
vention individually — whether  they  be  loyal  or  disloyal,  radical  or 
conservative,  matters  not — the  only  loyalty  that  they  in  their  capacity 
as  members  of  the  association  were  called  upon  to  applaud,  or  were 
even  themselves  presumed  to  possess,  was  an  allegiance  to  that  hon- 
orable science  whose  claims  they  had  met  together  to  represent  and 
discuss. 

By  this  course  of  conduct  they  not  only  lost  sight  of  that  dignity 
and  self-respect  which  should  characterize  the  meetings  of  all  purely 
scientific  associations,  but  they  transgressed  the  bounds  of  authority 
delegated  to  them  by  the  various  local  societies  which  they  repre- 
sented; and  these  societies  owe  it  to  themselves  and  their  honorable 
names  to  repadiate,  promptly  and  emphatically,  the  action  of  the  con- 
vention in  thus  converting  their  assembly  into  little  better  than  a  pri- 
mary caucus  of  pot-house  politicians. 

Contributions  for  the  Medical  Volume  to  be  Published  under 
THE  Direction  of  the  Sanitary  Commission. — Our  readers  are  doubt- 
less aware  that  a  series  of  volumes  is  to  be  published  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Sanitary  Commission;  the  different  volumes  to  be  devoted 
respectively  to  a  History  of  the  Commission,  to  Hospitals,  to  Military 
Hygiene,  to  Surgery,  and  to  Medicine.  We  are  requested  by  the 
editor  of  the  volume  on  Medicine  to  invite  any  who  served  as  surgeons 
or  physicians  during  the  war,  either  at  the  North  or  South,  to  con- 
tribute articles  relating  to  camp  diseases.  All  articles  received  will 
be  carefully  examined,  and,  if  incorporated  in  the  work,  due  acknowl- 
edgment will  be  made  to  the  authors.  Articles  relating  to  any  of  the 
diseases  which  prevailed  in  the  armies  of  the  United  States  or  among 
the  Confederate  troops,  will  be  gladly  received.  As  the  volume  will 
be  largely  circulated,  it  will  be  a  desirable  medium  for  the  diffusion  of 
important  facts  and  conclusions,  based  on  the  experience  of  those  who 
held  medical  positions  during  the  war.  Articles  should  be  sent,  if  pos- 
sible, by  the  middle  of  September,  or,  at  the  furthest,  by  the  first  of 
October.  They  may  be  directed  to  the  Medical  Committee  of  the 
Sanitary  Commission,  Xo.  21  West  12th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Editors  of  Medical  Journals  are  respectfully  requested  to  insert  this 
notice. 
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American  Medical  Assocutiott. — ^The  Comtiiitttee  of  Pablication 
hare  Lssaed  the  following  circular:  "  The  Committee  of  Pablication 
are  obliged  to  appeal  to  the  members  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation for  contributions  of  money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  printing 
and  illustrating  the  transactions  of  the  last  meeting.  The  amount  of 
assessments  at  the  meeting  in  Baltimore  falls  short  of  that  required 
by  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  and  unless  this  deficiency  is  sup- 
plied the  volume  cannot  be  published.  Many  members  have  ex- 
pressed their  willingness  to  contribute,  and  one  has  agreed  to  give  a 
hundred  dollars  if  there  is  any  prospect  of  aid  from  others.  Yon  are 
earnestly  requested  to  contribute,  and  .to  forward  whatever  amount 
you  may  be  disposed  to  give  to  Dr.  C.  Wister,  1303  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa." 

The  Prize  Essay  Committee  of  this  Association  request  that  all 
communications  to  be  submitted  to  them  be  sent  to  their  chairman 
before  the  15th  day  of  March  next,  accompanied  by  a  sealed  envelope, 
containing  the  name  and  address  of  the  authors.  The  Association 
offers  two  prizes,  of  one  hundred  dollars  each,  for.  the  best  two  essays 
on  any  subject  connected  with  the  medical  sciences.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  Dr.  T.  Donaldson,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Hudson  River  Hospftal  for  the  Insane. — Under  the  law  passed 
by  the  last  Legislature  of  New  York,  authorizing  the  Governor  to 
appoint  Commissioners  to  select  and  contract  for  a  suitable  site  on  or 
near  the  Hudson,  below  the  city  of  Albany,  for  a  new  State  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  the  Governor  has  appointed  the  following  gentlemen: 
Hon.  A.  W.  Palmer,  Amenia,  Dutchess  Co.;  Hon.  Wra.  S.  Kenyon, 
Kingston,  Ulster  Co.;  John  Falconer,  Esq.,  New  York  City;  Dr.  J. 
M,  Cleaveland,  Utica,  Oneida  Co.;  Joseph  B.  Taylor,  New  York  City. 

State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  in  Connecticdt. — The  Connecticut 
Legislature  have  recently  passed  a  law  creatmg  a  State  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,  which  is  to  cost  $200,000. 

A  resolution  has  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  directing  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  to  communicate  a  report  of  the  medical  statistics  col- 
lected during  the  war  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Provost-Marshal  General, 
by  Surgeon  J.  N.  Baxter,  U.  S.  Vols.,  as  soon  as  such  report  can  be 
compiled  and  prepared  for  presentation  by  hhn. 

Prof.  Charles  T.  Chandler,  of  the  Columbia  College  School  of 
Mines,  is  appointed  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  New  York  College 
of  Pharmacy. 
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Dehilt  DisPBNSARY.-^Drs.  Governcnr  M.  Smith  and  William  B. 
Bibbing  have  resigned  their  positions  as  Attending  Physicians  to  the 
class  of  Diseases  of  the  Head  and  Abdomen,  and  Drs.  Thomas  C. 
Chalmers  and  D.  DeForrest  Woodruff  have  been  appointed  to  fill  the 
vacaneies  thns  created. 

Mr.  Joseph  Toynbee,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  the  distinguished  aural  surgeon, 
died  at  his  home,  in  London,  on  the  8th  of  July,  under  circumstances 
of  the  most  painful  interest.  It  appears  that  he  had  for  some  time 
past  been  in  the  habit  of  experimenting  upon  himself  on  the  yarious 
means  of  introducing  vapors  aiKi  gases  into  the  middle  ear  through  the 
Eustachian  tube,  and  he  had  contrived  a  mechanism  for  this  purpose. 
This  failing  in  its  application,  he  tried  the  effects  of  forcing  these  medi- 
cinal agents  through  the  Eustachian  tube  by  the  natural  effort  of 
closing  the  nostrils  and  mouth,  and  making  a  strong  expiratory  effort. 
He  was  found  by  an  attendant  lying  on  a  sofa  in  his  office,  ap- 
parently asleep,  but  in  reality  dead,  and  near  by  him  were  some 
papers  containing  notes  of  the  experiments  he  was  making,  and 
also  three  bottles — th«  first,  containing  rectified  ether,  had  not 
been  opened;  a  second  had  in  it  about  half  an  ounce  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  (Scheele's  preparation);  and  the  third  had  evidently  contained 
chloroform,  but  when  found  was  dry  and  free  from  smell.  The  verdict 
of  the  jury  empaneled  in  the  case  was,  **  That  the  deceased  met  with 
his  death  accidentally,  while  prosecuting  his  experiments,  by  inhaling 
a  combination  of  chloroform  and  prussic  acid.'' .  Mr.  Toynbee  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  the  study  and  practice  of  aural  surgery,  and  he 
was  perhaps  the  first  in  England  to  rescue  this  branch  of  the  medical 
art  from  the  ignorant  and  pretending  quacks  who  had  entirely  monop- 
olized it,  and  in  it  he  had  acquired  a  world-wide  celebrity  which  needs 
no  confirming  words  of  ours.  His  practice  was  exceedingly  lucrative, 
and  at  his  death  he  was  in  affluent  circumstances.  His  contributions 
to  the  literature  of  aural  surgery  were  very  large  and  valuable,  num- 
bering in  all  some  sixty  papers,  in  addition  to  his  larger  work  "  On 
Diseases  of  the  Ear,  their  Nature,  Diagnosis  and  Treatment,"  which 
is  the  acknowledged  authority  on  this  subject. 

We  cannot  forbear  quoting  in  this  coimection  the  following  timely 
and  very  appropriate  remarks  from  The  Lanctt : 

"  llie  most  serious  lesson  to  be  deduced  from  the  very  painful  and 
most  lamentable  catastrophe  which  has  resulted  from  Mr.  Toynbee's 
experiments  upon  himself,  is  the  great  danger  of  such  individual  self- 
sacrifice.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  eminent  members  of  our  profes- 
sion have,  even  lately,  jeopardized  their  lives  by  trying  experiments 
upon  themselves  with  dangerous  and  poisonous  substances,  of  which 
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the  doses  and  the  effects  had  not  previously  been  sufficiently  ascer- 
tained by  experiment  upon  the  brute  kingdom.  Dr.  Christison  was 
very  near  killing  himself  in  testing  the  effect  of  the  recently  introduced 
Calabar  bean  upon  his  own  organism,  and  rather  carelessly  begin- 
ning with  a  large  dose  of  the  powdered  bean.  He  was  paralyzed  and 
incapable  of  articulatiou,  helpless,  although  conscious,  and  was  as 
nearly  face  to  face  with  death  as  a  man  well  can  be  and  yet  escape 
its  jaws.  Sir  James  Simpson  nearly  fell  a  victim  to  his  experiments 
with  anaesthetics.  There  is  something  heroic  and  grand  in  such  a 
death  as  that  of  Mr.  Toyubee.  He  is  truly  a  martyr  to  his  earnest- 
ness of  purpose  aud  generous  zeal  for  the  advance  of  a  beneficent  art. 
No  soldier  in  the  line  of  battle,  no  saint  steadfast  in  theological  fidel- 
ity, ever  lost  his  life  in  a  purer  or  nobler  cause.  But  heroi.sm  which 
involves  such  a  sacrifice  is  only  perfectly  sanctified  by  a  proved  ne- 
cessity; and  although  some  risk  must  always  be  run  by  the  original 
investigators  who  prove  the  effect  of  untried  agents  upon  themselves, 
yet  a  risk  so  great  as  this  might  have  been  avoided;  and  in  grieving 
over  the  fate  of  Mr.  Toynbee,  in  exalting  his  self-sacrifice  aud  his  ear- 
nestness of  purpose,  we  cannot  omit  to  deduce  from  his  sad  though 
noble  fate  a  caution  which  other  investigators  will  hardly  fail  to  take 
to  heart." 

The  Svdexhasi  Club. — It  is  proposed  to  establish  a  medical  club  in 
London,  to  be  called  the  Sydenham,  which,  besides  securing  to  its  resi- 
dent members  at  a  moderate  dost  all  the  advantages  of  a  modem 
club,  shall  afford  a  common  place  of  meeting  for  medical  men  from  all 
quarters,  who  may  be  visiting  the  city,  and  enable  them  to  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  London  professional  society.  Might  not  the  profession 
in  this  city,  the  metropolis  of  the  western  world,  adopt  the  plan  both 
with  advantage  to  themselves  aud  as  a  courteous  means  of  extending 
hospitality  and  favoring  intercourse  among  our  professional  brethren 
from  all  seciious  of  the  country  ? 

The  Goverxmkntal  Medical  Reports  op  France. — ^The  important 
French  Government  Committee,  a})pointed  in  1862  to  inquire  into  the 
hygiene  and  medical  services  of  hospitals,  have  already  published  five 
valuable  reports.  The  first,  on  Hospital  Dietary,  was  drawn  up  by 
M.  Payen ;  the  next,  on  the  Mortality  of  Puerperal  Women,  was  writ- 
ten by  Malgaigne;  General  Morin  issued  two  reports  on  the  Warm- 
ing and  Ventilation  of  Hospitals;  and  M.  Devergie  prepared  the  one 
on  the  Hygienic  Conditions  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  Erection  of  Hospitals, 

The  Imperial  Society  of  Bordeaux  offers  a  gold  medal  of  the  value 
of  500  francs  for  an  exhaustive  memoir  on  the  subject  of  embolism, 
especially  in  relation  to  the  sudden  deaths  of  puerperal  women.  The 
proportions  of  sudden  death  in  different  diseases,  and  especially  in  the 
pueri)eral  state  due  to  emboli,  are  to  be  duly  set  forth.  The  essays, 
written  in  French  or  English,  are  to  be  sent  in  by  August  31,  186T. 


